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INTRODUCTION 


Baroda, the largest independent Native State in Western India, lias an 
area of 4,399 square miles, and a population of 2,000,225. The average 
- density of the population is, therefore, 454*70 persons per square mile. This 
density is greater than that of any European State, as Belgium, the most 
thickly populated country in Europe, counts only 451 souls to the square 
mile, and England and Wales 389. In Western India the Kingdom of Baroda 
is only excelled iu density of population by the adjoining British district of 
Kaira in Guzerat, which has 501 to the square mile, and it is not greatly in¬ 
terior to the plains ot Bengal and Bchar, where tho average number of inhabi¬ 
tant •> to the square mile. Tho possessions of His Highness the Gat k- 
war, the Sovereign of Baroda, comprise tho largest portion of Guzerat, tho 
Unnvli Mahals, the province of Okhannmdel in Kattywar, and the Waj- 
poor Turruf in Khandoish. On all sides except the seaboard the Gaekwar's 
dominions are surrounded by and interlaced with British territory. The dis- 
tracts m G uzerat form a great plain watered by the Nerbudda and Mhve rivers 
and by several smaller streams; and the black soil is exceedingly fruitful, 
producing abundant crops of cotton, sugarcane, oil-seeds, and grain. The 
general aspect ol Guzerat about January or February, when tbo cotton 
crop matures, presents one almost unbroken sheet of cultivation; and wit h 
a soil so highly favoured by nature and so industriously tilled tho people 
certainly ought, if secured from the oppression of a bad government, to be 
bul b rich and contented. The country is thickly studded with villages, which 
arc pleasantly shaded by clumps of fine trees and consist of more substantially 
built houses than are commonly seen in India, According to the Census of 
1872, the number of villages in the State is 3 , 007 , and of towns containing 
o,000 inhabitants and upwards thirty-one. Baroda, the capital, situated on 
the Yishvamitra river, 250 miles north of Bombay, and 00 miles south of 
Ahmod.ibad, is a large city, having a population of 150,000. The annual 
revenue of tile Gaekwars is nominally about £1,500,000. 

Tho following sketch of the political history of the State of Baroda since 
it came under the dominion of the Gaekwar dynasty, and of the relations 
maintaiiiod between the Gaekwars and the British Government up t-o the 

(*•> ' 




$^3Kl865, the ninth year of the reign of Klmndi Rao Gaekwar, is extracted 
from the sixth volume of Aitchison’s Treaties and Engagements with Native 
States :— 

One of the most distinguished among the first Mahratta leaders was Khundi Rao 
Dhabaray, who subsisted his followers in Guzerat and Knttywar, from which provinces ho 
exacted tribute. In the struggle for the supremacy in the Mahratta confederacy, he 
supported the cause of Sahojeo, by whom he was raised to the rank of Senaputtee or Com- 
mander-in-C}iief. One of his officers, Damajee Gaekwar, who stood high in his estima¬ 
tion, was on his recommendation appointed second in command. Rhundi ltao and 
Damajee Gaekwar died within a few months of each other in 1721 and were succeeded in 
office, the former by his son Trjmbuk Rao Dhabaray, and the latter by his nephew 
Pcelajee Gaekwar. 

In 1729 the Peishwa Bajee Rao obtained from Sirbulund Khan, the Moghul Deputy 
in Guzerat, a cession of the chouth and other dues of that province, and, among other 
conditions of the grant, engaged to prevent Mahratta subjects from taking part with dis¬ 
turbers of the peace. This condition was chiefly aimed at Trimbuk Rao Dhabaray .and 
Peelajee Gaekwar, by whom it was considered to be an invasion of their rights. Trimbuk 
Rao therefore entered into negotiations with other Mahratta leaders in Guzerat to oppose 
the Peishwa s claims. But he was defeated and slain in battle in 1731, .and the Peishwa's 
right in Guzerat were thus established. Jmgnt Rao, the infant son of Trimbuk Ik < 
was appointed tp Hie 8e**ppttee, a W| Peelajee Gaekwar was confirmed in hia 

former post with the title of Sena Khas Khoyl. It was agreed that the Peishwa ard 
Senaputtee should not interfere with each other's possessions, and that Jeswunt Rao 
should have the entire management in Guzerat, paying half the revenue to the Peishwa, 
and accounting for all contributions levied from countries not mentioned in the deeds of 
cession given by Sirbulund Khan to the Peishwa. The cession of the ehoutli by Sirbulund 
Khan, however, was disallowed by the Emperor of Delhi. Sirbulund Khan was removed 
from office, and was superseded by Abhee Sing, Rajah of Jodhpore, by one of whose 
emissaries Peelajee Gaekwar was murdered. 

Damajee Gaekwar, son of Peelajee, avenged his father's murder, and succeeded in 
wresting the whole of Guzerat from the Moghuls. Jeswunt Rao, when he came of age, 
proved quite incompetent for his post, and the Dhabaray family gave place to the Gaek- 
wars. Damajee Gaekwar supported Tara Bai in an effort which ; she made to free her 
grandson, the Rajah of Sat-ara, from the thraldom of the Peishwa Balkjee Bajee Rao, but 
he was treacherously seized by the Peishwa, and was not released till lie agreed to pay to 
the Peishwa 15 lakhs of rupees as arrears of tribute from Guzerat, and to share equally 
all his possessions and future conquests. In the following year the Peishwa obtained a 
partition of Damajee Gaekwar's conquests in Ka tty war, and the Gaekwar agreed to assist 
the Peishwa with troops when necessary. Thereafter the armies of Damajee Gaekwar and 
of the Peishwa under Ragoba proceeded to the joint conquest of Guzerat. In 1755 the 
Moghul government in Ahrnedabad Was entirely subverted, and Tie town • 1 country 

tuw shr>*•.;<( between the Peishwa alul the Gaekwar. Damajee Gaekwar was a supporter 
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^fG^oba in his rebellion against Madlio Kao, and furnished him with troops under his 
son Govind Rao. But in this war he was defeated, and punished by the imposition of an 
annual tribute of Rs. 5,25,000, and annual service with 3,000 horse during peace and 
4,000 during war. He also agreed to pay Rs. 2,54,000 for certain districts which thd 
Peishwa promised to restore to him, making his tribute in all Rs. 7,79,000. He left 
four sons, Syajce, his eldest son by his second wife, Govind Rao, his second son by his first 
tvife, and Manajee and Futteh Sing by his third wife. Govind Rao was at Poona at the 
time of his father's death, and by the payment of a large nuzzer to the Peishva Madho 
Rao, and agreeing to the arrangements which had been concluded with Damajee three 
years before, he procured his recognition as successor to his father's rank of Sena Kims 
‘ Klicvl. Bdt Futfeh Sing urged the superior claim of Syajce, the eldest son, who was an 
idiot; and the Peishwa, whose object was to divide the family and thereby reduce the 
Gaekwar's power, subsequently admitted Syajce's right, by which the brothers Govind 
Rao and Futtcli Sing were made implacable enemies. To Strengthen his position Futteh 
Sing made overtures for an alliance with the British Government in 1772, but his pro¬ 
posal was rejocted. In January 1773, however, an agreement was made with him, by 
which the Gaekwar’s share of the revenues of Broach, which, in consequence of a quarrel 
With the Nawab of Broach, the British Government had taken by assault on 18th Novem¬ 
ber 1772, was to remain on tlid sanic footing as under the government of the Nawab. 


After the murder of Narain Rao, the Peishwa llagoba again recognised the claim of 
Govind Rao. Therefore, when Ragoba tied to Guzerat before the army of the ministerial 
party at Pootia, who supported the claim of Madho Rao Narain, the posthumous son of 
Narain Rao, to the position of Peishwa, he found an ally in Govind liuo and an enemy in 
Futteh Sing. When the Bombay force joined tin? army of Ragoba, an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to detach Futteh Sing hum the cause ot the ministerial party. But after 3 ome 
successes had been gained by the British troops in Guzerat, a Treaty was mediated 
between Futteh Sing and llagoba, by which it was agreed that he should furnish 
troops and money to llagoba, who was to provide Govind Rao with a jaghiv in 
Ihe Deccau, and that the British Government as guarantees of the Treaty should receive 
the Gaekwar’s share of the revenues of Baroach and several villages in perpetuity. This 
Treaty was abrogated by the orders of the Bengal Govcfmriont, which dissolved the con¬ 
nection with llagoba, and led to the conclusion of the Treaty of Pooruudhur, formed bv 
Colonel Upton with the ministerial party at Poona, one of the provisions of which was 
that the cessions made by Futteh Sing should be restored to hint if it could be proved that 
he had no authority to make them without the previous consent of the Peishwa's govern¬ 
ment. ThUobject of this on the part of the ministerial party was to induce Futteh Sing 
to acknowledge his dependence dn the Poona Court, by whoip, in February 1778, he 
recognised as Sena Klias ItheVl on his paying up hia arrears of tribute: 

After the convention of Wargaou, it was proposed to reduce the Mahratta power bv 
Concluding a treaty with' the Gaekwat family, acknowledging their independence of the 
Peishwa, and by conquering for the British Government the Pcishwa’s share ju Guzerat. 
General Goddard having effected some successes in the campaign in Guzerat, ('(in¬ 
cluded a Treaty oi oifensive and defensive alliance on these principles with Put* 


SM^Sihg on 2Gth January 1780. Futteli Sing was to receive the Peishwa^s territory 
north of the Mahee river, to cede his districts south of the Taptec, the revenues of 
Broach and villages adjacent and the district of Sinnorc on the Nerbudda, to be relieved 
from payment of tribute to the Peishwa during the war, and to send 3,000 horse to join 
the British army. The terms of this Treaty were generally approved by the Supreme 
Government; but some objections were taken to the wording of it. The seal of Govern¬ 
ment and the signatures of the Members of Council were therefore affixed by way of 
ratification to an amended version, copies of which were sent to the Bombay Government 
to be exchanged with Futtoh Sing. The alterations made, however, were never com¬ 
municated to him. The question whether, under these circumstances, either of the ver¬ 
sions of the Treaty was a binding document, is of no practical importance, for, by the 
Treaty of Salbye, which established peace between the British Government and the 
Peishwa in 1782, the territories of the Gaekwar were placed on the footing on which they 
stood before the war, and Futteli Sing was required to pay tribute to the Peishwa as 
formerly, but was exempted from all retrospective claims. 

Futteh Sing Gaekwar died on 21st December 1789. His brother Manajcc imme¬ 
diately assumed charge of the government for his brother Syajce, and was recognised by 
the Peishwa on payment of a large uuzzer. The claims of Govind Rao, however, were 
supported by Madhojee Sindia. To strengthen his power, Manajee applied for the pro¬ 
tection of the British Government under the Treaty of 1780, but interference was de¬ 
clined, on the ground that the Treaty had been superseded by the Treaty of Salbye.' The 
family quarrel was terminated by the death of Manajee on 1st August 1793, and the 
succession of Govind Rao, who was required to pay largo sums to the Peishwa, aud to 
sign au agreement ceding to the Peishwa the Gaek war’s districts south of the Taptec and 
his share of the customs of Surat, lint this cession was afterwards relinquished by tho 
Peishw a, the British Government having objected to it as a dismemberment of the Guck- 
war’s territory, contrary to the provisions of the Treaty of Salbye. 

Aba Shelookur, the Peiahwa’s Deputy in Guzerat, excited the enmity of Govind 
Rao by levying contributions in the Gaekwar’s villages. This led to hostilities, to which 
the Gaekwar w\is further incited by BajeeRao, as Aba Shelookurwas one of the support¬ 
ers of the minister Nana Furnavees. The quarrel was materially affected by the interven¬ 
tion of the British Government. On the death of the Nawab of Surat in 1799, the British 
Government endeavoured to obtain tho cession of the Gaekwar’s share of the chouth of 
Surat and i he surrounding districts. To this tho Gaekwar consented, on condition of the 
Peisliwa’s sanction being obtained, and in the hope of securing assistance against Aba 
Shiduokur. The request for aid w as evaded, but in the meantime Aba Shelookur was 
made prisoner by Govind Rao, and, in October 1800, the Peishwa leased to the Gaekwar 
his slum* in the Guzerat revenues for five yean, at the rate of five lakhs a year annually. 

In September of that year Govind Rao died, and his eldest son , Anund Rao, was ac¬ 
knowledged )iis successor. He was of weak intellect, and the powers-of the State were 
usurped by liia illegitimate half-brother Cauojeo Rao. The userper, however, was de~ 
posed by a p oyy headed by Raojec Appajoo, the minister of Govind Rao, supported by 
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. - ^ao, the cousin 

of Govind Rao, whose father had been a supporter of Govind Rao in Ins struggles with 
Fntteh Sing, and who was dissatisfied with the treatment lie had received from Govind 
Rao after the accession of the latter to power. The struggle was ended by Raojce Appa- 
' jee throwing himself oil the protection of the British Government, and agreeing! on 15th 
March 1802 to receive a subsidiary force from the Bombay Government, and to 
cede the chouth of Surat and the pergunnah of Chowrasce, on condition of being sup¬ 
ported against Mulliar Rao. After a short campaign Mulhar Rao surrendered aud re¬ 
ceived for his support Rs. 1,25,000 a year. Both Mulhar Rao and Canojee sub¬ 
sequently more than once rebelled-, and the latter was eventually removed to Madras in 
1812, in consequence of his conspiring with the Jam of Nowanuggur to secure his own 
elevation to the Baroda State and to destroy the British ascendancy in Guzerat. The 
former died a prisoner at Bombay. 

The convention of lotli March 1802 was reduced to a formal Treaty con 
firmod by the Gaekwar in a separate written agreement on 29th July ISO 9 To this 
Treaty a private engagement with llaojee Appajce was added, guaranteeing to him per¬ 
manently the post of minister and extending the protection of the British Government to 
him, his son, brothers, nephews, relations, and friends. By tlic 11th Article of the 
Treaty of Basscin, the Treaty with the Gaekwar was recognised and acknowledged by the 
Poishwa. 



' ■"‘ee, his brother. But the cause of Canojee was espoused bv Mulhar 


The convention of 15th March 1802 contained a stipulation, which was confirmed bv 
tl.e subsequent engagements, that the British Government should assist the Gaekwar in re¬ 
ducing his Arab mercenaries * These troops had become all powerful in the backward 
territories and even kept the Gaekwar in arrest. They cost tl.e State about 
11s. 3,00,000 a year, but the Gaekwar was powerless to discharge them, as he owed them 
arrears of pay amounting to about Its. 20,00,000, and the current revenues of the year 
■M. The money was advanced to the Gaekwar by the British Govern* 
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• The engagements of 1802 gave tho British Government an almost unlimited power of Intorfortmeo in tl 
rnent of the Baroda State. When these uigujremcnta wore concluded, thoro wns really no government iu Dm- 
Anmul Rao was defied by t'ancyoe and M tUtur Uao, while his ponton was seined by tho Arab u 
ocoupifid nil the important military posts, and with whom intrigues were kept up for the estuli 
iimiona word oponod with thoso mercenaries, who were ottfcmi lull arrears of pay aud lil; 
ing iiMm Guaomt. Thqy refused; and iu eon*equeuco the town of Baroda, which wui 
force. J he Arabs nt last capitulated au«l agreed to withdraw on conditiou 

or guarantee or.the British Government being substituted for that of the Arabs wherever it hod been jn- 
property, n Guzerat, at that time, uo important engagementof any kind was over modo without 
dcuiiulaiH Of the Arabs had iu ltmuy cu.um not ouly b. .mo •euriiy to bunkers for t)ie io-jk. vu.cn' • .un«. o,: ; .b> by 
‘ ^ gTWtranhood their persona ftum molestation and oppress ion. To some extent the gunmuice system 

\ostu »\ t or oi m his subjects, enabling thorn to control him in tho event of his dnvuumj.- from til* ongrK* 

•n v\ert‘ lcoliftrp d, t.»ov wore released from thoso Qbgugamoutfe, to which the Beal of the British Oo^ rnmout 
guarantee. 'Ihe British Govorumcnt also committed tlummolvc® to other guarantee^ for hums advanmi to enable 
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discharge the Arabs and lor other pun. , and v> pledge to ininidnrK aud uthor olliemls, tVlm 
nr<i w ho st pu alctl for protection to thcmselvoii and their dwcoudanw beluro they would oomiuit t 
British Government. 
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ur. tho time thc*y were grunted to he of much advantage iu securing British 
hey 5 swiblished tho Guekwar's credit. 5 and so long as the Britb h Government. i< 


These guarantees we 
Bnrada, at the same timo that 

exorcise n dose coytrul Wr the bflhiiW of the (lock war, nu inconvenience WU8 folt from tliotn. Bttfc after lr20, when the (in 
was vtfltod with rim full guvommoul of his Mate, the guarantee., pr.-vod u source of much irritation. \ psiGeulur nci-.,m,t .1 then 
hare would be out of place, l ull information on Uto sulycct will bo found tu tho Parliamentary Bh. 15 .*rW uf iiU \ i< . 

(>1 imu y> iu it has been the jxiliuy of tho British Government t/» withdraw trom tlio guarantees, s tar n« t can cln no 
faith. WiUm^i-^ftbiirgdErwitp*. whiuh have been deduc'd to bo perpetual, 
niiaoonduut, or declared* to hold good 6nJy for tho lives of Ihe, parties. 
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on territorial security. The reduction of the mercenary troops was effected -tit 
without bloodshed, after which the Gaekwar ceded districts yielding Rs. 7,80,000 


f or the support of the subsidiary force. The above engagements were all conso¬ 


lidated in the definitive Treaty of 21st April 1805, by which also the subsidiary 
force was increased, territories yielding lls. 11,70,000 were ceded for its support, 
lands yielding Rs. 12,95,000 were assigned for the payment of the Gaekwar’s debts 
to the British Government, amounting to Rs. 4-1,38,732; the Gaekwar bound him¬ 
self to submit his pecuniary disputes with the Pcishwa to the arbitration of the 
British GoVernmentj and generally his relations with the British Government 
wore defined. The ceded districts were found not to yield a Revenue equal to 
the cost of the subsidiary force, and therefore, oh 18th June 1807, the Gaekwar 
ceded additional territories yielding Rs. tf 6,168. In 1812 a proposal was raised 
by tbc Bombay Government to restore to the Gaekwar, in consideration of a pay¬ 
ment of upwards oftt crore of rupees, the territories ceded for the subsidy, and to farm 
to him the districts acquired under the Treaty of Bassein, the engagements regarding 
the subsidiary force remaining otherwise intact. The proposal, as was to be expected, 
did not meet with the sanction of Government. 


The Peislnva's claims ngaiii^t the Gaekwar for the tribute of Ivattywar and the farm 

of Ahmedabad, which, after the expiry of the five years* lease, had in 1804 been renewed 

for ten years, at the rate of Its. 4,50,000 a year, through the mediation and under the 

guarantee of the British Government, were met by counter claims on the part of the 

Gaekwaf for the revenues of Broach, which the Pcishwa had, without his consent, ceded 

to the British, arid for the pay of extraordinary troops kept up for the defence of thd 

Peishwa's possessions in Guzerat Renewal of the lease, which expired in 1814, was re* 

fimed and Trimbukjee Anglia, the favourite creature of Bajee Rao, directed the Kattywnr 

Chiefs not to pay to the Gaekwar the Peishwa’s share of the tribute. To adjust these 

db mtes Gungadhur Shastrec, the Gftekwar's minister, was deputed to Foonrt under the 

r 1 "intee of the British Government for his safety, where he Was basely assassinated by 

T« n ibukiee Anglia. By the Treaty, which, in consequence of this outrage, the Pcishwa 

rIDl ”, uired to subscribe on 13th June 1817, the Peishtfa was obliged to renounce all 

fturc claims against the Gaekwar, and to compromise past claims for an annual sum of 

U U hl-bs of rupees, a payment from which the Gaekwar was released on the over- 

f ® Ur a ' ‘ , peishwa. As the result of this arrangement, a new Treaty was eon- 

cludod°on Gth November 1817, with Rutteh Sing, the Regent, on behalf of Anund 

R U V 1 / l w nr The Chief provisions of this Treaty werd an increase of the subsidiary 

^ ia ^ j on |- 0 the British Government of all the rights the Gaekwar had acquired 

, >ir . ’ „ n ivishwids territories in Guzerat; tho consolidation of the territories of 
by the farm of the 

flu British Government and the Gaekwar in Guzerat- by exchange of.certain districts; the 
co-operation of the GaokwaRs troops with those of the British Government in time of 
wur: and the mutual surrender of criminals. 


Ammd Rao Gaekwar died on 2nd October 1819, and was succeeded by bid brother 
Svaiee Ran, who, during the two preceding years, had been Regent to the ex- 
c { uuion of h j B two ’legitimate sons, Bulwunt Rao and Poelajce Rao, by a Rajpoot 
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n his accession Government resolved to withdraw from the minute inter* 
ference which it had hitherto exercised in the affairs of the Baroda State, on condi¬ 
tion of the Gaekwar respecting the guaranteed allowances of his ministers, the agreements 
with his tributaries, and his bargains with his bankers. One of the conditions on which 
the Arab mercenaries had taken their discharge in 1803 was that the guarantee of the 
British Government should be substituted for the guarantees which had been given by the 
Arabs to several Baroda bankers, promising them security from molestation and the pay¬ 
ment of loans advanced by them to the State. Besides these, Government guaranteed tho 
payment of several other loans, which bad been raised at different times to relieve the 
Gaekwar's embarrassments. In 1820 the whole debts of the State amounted tolls. 1,07,66,297. 
Loans for the liquidation of this sum were raised from six principal bankers 
under British guarantee, the Gaekwar engaging to pay them off at the rate of fifteen lakhs 
per annum. The instalments were very irregularly paid, and in 1825 it was found that 
the debts had increased. With the consent of the Gaekwar a new arrangement was made 
under guarantee, bv which certain districts were farmed for seven years to pay off the 
debt. Syajee Rao, however, violated the leases and showed no disposition to respect the 
guarantees, and therefore Government, in 1828, temporarily attached the districts of 
Pitlaud, Bval, Kuree, Dubhoy, Bhadurpore, Sirmore, Amrolee, Daranuggur, and Seanug- 
gur, and the tributes of Kattywar, Maheekanta, Rewakanta, Rajpeepla, Oodeypore, and 
the tributary Sunkhcira villages. In 1832, however, after much negotiation, a private 
settlement was effected between the Gaekwar and the bankers, the guarantees were can¬ 
celled, and the districts and tributes were restored to the Gaekwar. 

In 1820 Syajee ttao entered into a convention regulating the sale of opium in his 
territories, the export of which had been previously prohibited, except on payment of a 
duty of 11 s. 12 a seer. In the same year another convention was concluded, whereby the 
Gaekwar agreed to send no troops into Kattywar and Maheekanta without the consent 
of the British Government, and to make no demand on his tributaries, except through 
the medium of the British Government, who engaged to procure payment of the tribute 
free of expense to the Gaekwar. In 1825 the Gaekwar agreed that his share of any lines 
levied in Kattywar, or of any extra revenue over and above the revenue fixed at the 
perpetual settlement, should he credited to tho Infanticide Fund. In 1814 lie issued 
rules regulating tho levy of dues on vessels driven into his ports in Kattywar by stress 
o! weather. Revised rules were issued in 1830. 

By the 8lli Article of the r freaty of 181 7 the Gaekwar was bound to maintain a body 
of 3,000 effective cavalry to co-operate with the subsidiary force. This Article gave the 
Brit idi Government no right to the services of this force except when the subsidiary force 
could be employed; but the practice grew up of holding it available at all times for 
} dice, duty in the tributary States. The force was very inefficient, and in 1830 the 
Gnckwar was called on to render two-thirds of the cavalry fit for service. On his failing 
to do so, lands yielding about Rs. 15,00,000 wore sequestrated to provide funds for their 
punctual payment. In 1832, however, the districts were restored on tho Gaekwar 
agreeing f o deposit .Rs. 10,00,000 with the British Government. In the follow- 
iug years the Gaekwar committed himself to a long course of unfriendly acts Against 
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Jritish Government, endangering the alliance and leading, in 1839, to the sequestra¬ 
tion of the district of Pitlaud, yielding a revenue of Its 7,32,000, and the threatened 
deposition of Syajee Itao Gaekwar and the transfer of the sovereignty to another member 
of the family. Part of the revenue of Pitland was appropriated to the maintenance of a 
body of cavalry organized by the British Governmet and called the Guzorat Irregular 
Ilorse. In 1840 it was proposed to the Gaekwar to reform his contingent by reducing 
the strength to 1,500 efficient men. This proposal was not based on the Treaty of 1817, 
which was declared abrogated by the unfriendly conduct of the Gaekwar. The Gaekwar, 
whoso conduct for many years had been most unfriendly, was much opposed to this 
measure, but at last in 1841, when the causes of dispute between the two Govern" 
meats were adjusted, an agreement was made with him, which revived the Treaty 
of 1817, provided for a payment of Its. 3,00,000 for the Guzerat Irregular Horse, 
the maintenance of the contingent of 3,000 horse by the Gaekwar, and its employ¬ 
ment in the tributary districts, with permission to the Gaekwar to reduce at auy time the 
number so employed to 1,500 men. On the conclusion of this agreement the district of 
Pitland was restored, and the Rs. 10,00,000, deposited with the British Government in 
1832, were refunded to the Gaekwar. In 1858, as a reward for the services of the 


Gaekwar during the mutinies, the payment of Rs. 3,00,000 a year for the Guzerat Ir¬ 
regular Horse was remitted, but at the same time the permission given to the Gaekwar 
to reduce the contingent to 1,500 men was cancelled, and the contingent was put on the 
same footing as that described in the 8th Article of the Treaty of 1817, with the ad¬ 
ditional provision that it should do ordinary Police duty in the tributary districts. 


In 1856 the Gaekwar ceded in sovereignty the lands required for the con¬ 
st ruction of the Bombay and Baroda Railway, on condition that he should not 
suffer by the loss of transit duties. In the same year the Resident submitted three con¬ 
ventions, to any of which the Gaekwar was ready to agree. By the first, the Gaekwar 
proposed to abolish all customs and transit duties within his dominions for an annual 
compensation of Rs. 3,61,417 ; by the second bo proposed to abolish all customs and 
transit duties in the districts traversed by the Railway for an annual compensation of 
Rs. 1 , 54 , 770 ; and by the third lie proposed to levy certain duties on tlio traffic of the 
Railway passing through Iris territories agreeably to the existing tariff None of thes$ 
proposals were agreed to, but it w as decided to compensate the Gaekwar year by year for 

any proved loss caused by the opening of the Railway. The Resident at Baroda has 

magisterial powers for the trial of cases arising in that portion of the Kailway which 
passes through the Gaekwar’s territories. 

Ou 19th December 1847 Syajee Rao Gaekwar died, and was succeeded by his 
oldest son Gunput Rao, who, dying without male issue on 19th November 1856, was 
succeeded, on 12th December, by his brother Kliundi Rao, the present ruler. Klnmdi 
Rao and his brother Mulhar Kao are the only legitimate lineal descendants of Peelajoe 
Gaekwar. The present ruler has received the right of adoption. He receives a salute 
of 21 guns. 


In 1810 mtio; was prohibited within the Gaekwar s territories; the Svde oi children 
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’ohibited in 1849, and slavery in 1856. The military force of the State cousists of 
5,?oC cavalry including the contingent, 4,000 infantry, 25 mounted artillery men, and 
about 3,000 sebundies. The British Government *has the right of controlling salt-works 
and the opening of new ports in the Gaekwar^ territories. 


<st 


Khandi Rao died rather suddenly on 28th November, 1870, leaving no 
son, though his younger wife, Jumnabaee, was at the time of his death en¬ 
ceinte. The next heir to the Gadee was Kliandi Rao’s younger brother, 
Mulhar Rao, the fifth and last surviving son of Maharaja Syajee. Mulhar Rao 
had been accused in 1863 of being concerned in a conspiracy to compass the 
death of his brother Kliandi Rao by poison or other means, and was in conse¬ 
quence confined as a State prisoner at Padra, in the Baroda territory, during 
the remainder of that Prince’s life; his associates in the plot, who were in his 
service, being sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 

On the death of His Highness Kliandi Rao, Mulhar Rao was at once sum¬ 
moned from Padra and installed as his successor by the Resident, with an in¬ 
timation, however, that his recognition as reigning Gaekwar must he depen¬ 
dent on the sanction of the British Government, which was accorded condi¬ 
tionally on 1st December 1870, it being understood that, if Jumnabaee were 
delivered of a son, the child should be recognized as Gaekwar. The posthu¬ 
mous child being a girl, Mulhar Rao retained the throne. 

During the first two years of Mulhar Rao’ s reign, while Colonel Barr, and 
after him Colonel Shortt, held the office of British Resident, the special at¬ 
tention of the British Government was not drawn to the affairs of this State, 
though it was known that the Maharaja passed Iris time iu wreaking his 
vengeance on the adherents of Khuudi Rao and in oppressing the general 
body of his subjects. But on March 18, 1873, anew Resident, Colonel R- 
Phayre, C.B., came into power at Baroda ; and, shocked at the tales ot n s 
government related to him, and the spirit of discontent prevailing amongst 
the people, Colonel Phayre thought it his duty to prefer certain charges 
against the Gaekwar and his ministers and favourites. Theso oharges may 
be placed under the following beads 

(1) . Complaints of ill-treatment, spoliation and oppression of certain British mb- 
jects, including trading firms, &c. 

(2) . Grievances of tlie Sirdafs and Military classes generally of the Baroda State, 
including the most arbitrary and revengeful acts on the part of llis Highness, 

(3) . The ill-treatment and oppression practised upou the agricultural classes of the 
State in the collection qf the Land Revenue and other cesses. 


(2) 



Complaints, against the Minister Nana Saheb Khanvelkur, for levying payments v 
on appointments, thus turning out the occupants arid reselling the places. 

(5). Certain cases of torture by judical offices, one of them of a Brahmin woman, 
which lasted for five or six.days ; the details of. which are as disgusting as they are in¬ 
human-: the evidence generally tending to show that the practice of torture by both 
police and judicial authorities was systematic. 

(0). The general attachment of the emoluments of hereditary offices or Wuttuns in 
the State, earned out under plea of enquiring into the rights of occupants seven or eight 
years ago, which was not done, though the emoluments were misappropriated by State 
officials. 

(7) . Cases of unjust imprisonment and excessive punishment by the Gaekwar. 

(8) . Highly arbitrary and spoliatory acts towards old and highly respectable banking 
firms at Baroda. 

(9) . Inhuman flogging, amounting to torture, of eight persons in the streets of 
Baroda on the 18th March 1873, one man having died under the same. 

(10) . Seizure of respectable married and unmarried women in the public streets of 
Baroda, and their compulsory detention as household slaves in the Maharajah palace and 
elsewhere, 

(11) . The vindictive and sweeping proceedings of the reigning Maharaja Mulharrao 
against his predecessor's family and relatives, including the ex-Ranee and widow of 
his brother the former Gaekwar, and other ladies. 

(12) . Flagrant acts of oppression committed upon GO or 70 followers and depen¬ 
dants of the late Gaekwar, and their spoliation of all private property, imprisonment, &c. 

(13) . Arbitrary resumption by the present Gaekwar without just cause or reason y 1 
of villages, lauds, and other hereditary property conferred upon the nobility,and gentry 

of* the State, by former Gaekwars, during a course of a ceutury and upwards, for civil and 
military services done to the State. 

(14) . Question of prison reform generally in the Baroda State, including the bar¬ 
barous practice of flogging women. 

(15) . Complaints of certain widows and others of the village ofWuriao, of acts of 
oppression connected with their lands, &c. 

(16) . Confiscation of the property of the late Minister of H. H. Khunderao (Bhow 
iSindia), his suspicious death in prison, and the imprisonment and, spoliation of the private* 
property of his two widows. 

(1/). Complaint of the sons of a late Minister of Baroda who did excellent service 
for the British Government and the Baroda State in the time of the Mutinies. The 
tv .Mimption by the present Gaekwar of the hereditary property granted to their father in 
consideration of those services. 

(JcS). The grievances of certain Thakoors of Bejapoor, connected with their Giras 
(assigned holdings) and other rights. 

(19). Unsatisfactory state of the relations of the present Gaekwarts Government 
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ic British G&vernment and tlio neighbouring States of the Mahi Kaimta, Recwa 
Kauntiij and Pahluupoor Agencies. 


The Government of India appointed Sir Richard Meade, Mr. E. W. 
Ravenscroft, Colonel Etheridge, Moointazood Dowla Nawab Eaiz Ali Khan 
as a Commission, with Mr. T. 13. Mackenzie, as Secretary, to investigate these 
complaints of maladministration. The Commission assembled at Baroda to 
take evidence in November 1873, and in March 1874 presented a Report, the 
text of which will be found further on. The Commissioners gave it as then- 
opinion that it was “ impossible to avoid the conviction, from the vindictive 
“ nature of His Highness Mulharrao’s proceedings towards a large number of 
ct persons, and bis violent and spoliatory treatment of many of them, as also 
“ his measures towards certain Bankers and Inamdars, and the general 
“ character in other important respects of his administration during the last 
“ three years, that he is not a Prince who can be reasonably expected to in- 
“ troduce, of himself, the change of system absolutely necessary to reform 
“ existing abuses and to place the administration on a footing to entitle it lo 
“ the confidence and support of the British Government, and the loval and 
<4 willing obedience oi all its subjects. rhey therefore recommended that 
a man of administrative experience, and with personal and other special 
qualifications for the post, should be chosen as Minister in place of 
the Durbar officials, and that “ the Resident should, for a time at 
“ least, be vested with special authority to intervene, if necessary, 
“ between the Maharaja and his Minister,” as they were convinced that 
“ effectual measures of reform could only be introduced through the inter- 
“ vention and under the auspices of the British Government.” 


Sir Richard Meade took this Report to Calcutta, and on July 2-5, 

1574, the Viceroy in Council sent a Khurecla to the Gaekwar, inti¬ 
mating that a period of seventeen months, up to December 31, 

1575, would be allowed to 1J is Highness for effecting certain reforms ; 
and the Resident, Colonel Phayre, was instructed to report 
progress from time to time. The Gaekwar was also advised to remove 

Irom office Nana Klianvelkur, the Minister of the State. With Nana had 
been associated, from Deccmb *r 1873, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, a Pat- 
sec gentleman well known as Secretary to the East India Association ; and 
the Maharaja, disregarding the Opposition of the Resident, now (in August 
1874) appointed Mr. Dadabhai sole Minister, and conferred upon Nana 
khanvel kur the honorary title of Prithooneedee For the next three months the 
Resident antt the Minister remained outwardly on Iriendh terms; but 
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_le Mr. Gadabhai on bis side protested that lie was anxious to 

carry out important reforms but was thwarted by the unwillingness of the 
Resident to co-operate cordially with him, Colonel Phayre maintain* 
ed that the Minister, if sincere in his professions, had no real power, the 
old party at Court retaining the favour of the Maharaja, and that 
anv changes introduced by him would be but a mockery ot reform, this 
antagonism culminated, on November 2, 1874, in two despatches, one being 
a Report from Colonel Pliayre to the Government of India on the state ot 
affairs, and the other a, K/mreeta from the Maharaja, written by the Minister, 


in which the "Viceroy in Council was entreated to remove from Baroda so 
impracticable an officer as Colonel Phayre. Although no mention was 
made of the matter in the lOtuveetci , the Resident had shortly before given 
deadly offence to the Gaekwar by refusing to recognize as heir to the Gadee 
a child bora to him by a woman named Luxmeebaee, whom His Highness had 


married in tlie previous May, she being at that time his kept mistress and the 
reputed wife of another man. On the 5th of November Colonel Phayre 
farther irritated the Gaekwar by expostulating with him privately on the 
attempts made by agents of His Highness to bribe high officials at Bombay 
in order to secure the recognition of Luxmeebaee’s child. Four days after* 
weirds,‘ on the Oth of November, an attempt was made to poison Colonel 
Phayre by putting arsenic into bis sherbet. The Colonel at once reported the 
circumstance to Government, and tried to find out the authors of the crime. 
He was pursuing this investigation when, on the 16th of November, he 
received a letter from the Governor of Bombay, informing him that the 
Viceroy thought he should resign the appointment of Resident, as he was 
personally obnoxious to the Gaekwar, but leaving him to exercise his own 
discretion in the matter. Colonel Phayre refused to tender his re¬ 
signation ; and on the 26th of November Lord Northbrook wrote to 
the Maharaja, saying he had removed Colonel Phayre and deputed 
' Sir Lewis Pelly to Baroda as Agent to the Governor-General and 
Special Commissioner. The reason assigned to the Colonel himself for 
tliis supersession was that he had thoroughly “ misunderstood the spirit of the 
“ instructions both of the Government of India and the Government of Bom- 
“ bay,” and that the duties of Resident could no longer bo entrusted to him 
“ with the reasonable prospect of a satisfactory result.” Sir Lewis Pelly ar¬ 
rived at Baroda on the 30th of November, up to which time the efforts of 
Colonel Phayre to trace his would-be assassins had completely failed.. 


Sir Ijewis Pelly took office with a fixed intention to co-operate 
heartily with the Gaekwar’s Minister in carrying out reforms; but, 

4 * !tv 
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Irnhd by their triumph over Colonel Pliiyre, the Court party 
showed rio anxiety to effect any real improvement, the discontent 
of all classes of Mulharrao’s subjects increased from day to day 
till the State trembled on the verge of anarchy, and, within a 
month from Colonel Phayro’s departure, the Minister, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, finding himself quite helpless, resigned. Meanwhile, the Detective 
Police,under Mr. Souter, C.S.I., Superintendent of Police at Bombay, had been 


diligently trying to find a clue to th^urigm of the attempt to poison ; and on 
the 16th of December they heard from the driver of a hack bullock shigram in the 
Camp Bazaar that he had on one occasion driven an ayah from the Residency 
■ to the Gaekwar’s Palace in the city at a late hour of the night. Mrs. Phayre’s 
ayah was then examined and made a confession ; and, the rest of the 
Residency servants having been questioned, suspicion fell on Rowjee 
bin Kama, the liavildar of peons, as the most likely man to have adminis¬ 
tered the poison. Rowjee was taken into custody on the 22nd of De¬ 
cember, and the same evening, having received a promise of pardon, he 
confessed to Mr. Souter that he had administered the poison at the instiga¬ 
tion of H. H. the Gaekwar. In consequence of statements made by Rowjee, 
Nursoo, the jemadar of peons, was arrested on the 23rd, and the following 
morning ho also made an unconditional confession corroborating Rowjee s 
and persisted in it even after Sir Lewis Pelly had told him he would xmt be 
pardoned. (Ihe story of these two men was, it may here be mentioned, con¬ 
firmed month afterwards by the confession of Damodliur Punt, the 
Gaekwar s I livate Secretary.) 1 he case having now become very serious, 
the depositions were on the 30th December laid before the Advocate-General of 
Bombay, who gave it as his opinion that “ a strong primn facie case of abetment 
of an attempt to murder ” had been made out against the Gaekwar. Tlio 
V iceroy, on receiving through Sir Lewis Pelly a report to this effect, siunmou- 
ed Mr. Souter to Calcutta, where he arrived on the night of the 1 Ith of January; 
^^and three days afterwards the following Proclamation was issued : — 


PROCLAMATION. 

, ^ . 'Gnun it may concern: Be it known that, Whereas an attempt has 

H‘ it- | j’eison Colonel It. Phayre, C. B., the late Residcut at the Court of 
Highness Mull U ^ uirra ° Gaekwar, and evidence has been adduced to the effect that His 
p Ig inCSS ‘ " ’ arrao (iac kwar instigated the said attempt to administer poison to Colouel 
uyie, am w leveaa to instigate such attempt would be a high crime against Her Majesty 

r,p& “ d a - r T h ° f the eo,ulitlon of loyalty to the Crown under which Mulharmo 
is recogmsp( as Ruler of the Bnroda State ; and whereas, moreover, such an at- 
fcemp d l;e -u\ act of hostility again si the British G-ovornmcnt, and it is necessary 
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tiUJipSMlcl publicly to inquire into tlie truth of the charge, and to afford His Highness Mu 
rao Gaek war every opportunity of freeing himself from the grave suspicion which attaches 
to him ; and whereas, in consequence, itis necessary to suspend Mulharrao G a oh war from 
the exercise of power, and to make other arrangements for the administration of the Baroda 
State : it.is hereby notified that, from this date, the Viceroy and Governor-General in 
Council temporarily assumes the administration of the Baroda State and delegates all the 
powers necessary for the conduct of the administration to the Agent of the Governor- 
General and Special Commissioner at Baroda. The administration will be conducted, as 
far as possible, in accordance with the usages, customs, aud laws of the country. All Sir¬ 
dars, inamdars, Zemindars and other inhabitants of Baroda territories, aud all officers and 


persons whatsoever in the Civil aud Military service of the Baroda State, or liable to be 
called upon for such service,are hereby required to submit to the authority of, andrender 
obedience to, the said Agent of the Governor-General aud Special Commissioner, during 
such time as the State maybe under the administration of the British Government. 


In accordance with the gracious intimation made to the Princes and Chiefs of India 
that it is the desire of Her Majesty the Queen that their Governments should be perpet¬ 
uated, and the representation and dignity of their houses should be continued, a native 
administration will be re-established in such manner as may be determined upon after the 
conclusion of the inquiry, and after consideration of the results such inquiry may elucidate. 

By order of the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council, 

C. U. Aitchison. 

January 14th, 1875. 


Acting on instructions telegraphed from Calcutta, Sir I. owis Pelly on the 
same day arrested the Gaekwar, who made no resistance, and lodged 
him in a house in the British Camp at Baroda to await his trial. The British 
garrison having been previously reinforced, by way of precaution, with a bat¬ 
tery of artillery and a wing of English infantry from Bombay and a regiment 
of Native Infantry from Alimedabad, Sir Lewis Pelly seized tlie city 
of Baroda, and took the administration of the government entire¬ 
ly into his own hands. The Gaekwar s troops showed no disposition to 
fjo-ht for their master, and were not even disarmed. Some of the Sirdars 
were annoyed at the interference of the British Government; but the popula¬ 
tion of Baroda generally acquiesced ih the transfer of power from the Gaek- 
wnr to the Viceroy’s Agent; and all signs of discontent quickly disappeared. 
But tlie excitement among the Mahrattas of Western India, as soon as it was 
known that the Gaekwar had been suspended from the exercise of Sovereign 
power, became intense ; and Poona, iu particular, the old capital of thePeish- 
was, showed the keenest sympathy with Mulhar Rao. The Anglo-Indian Press, 
in its comments upon the Viceroy’s Proclamation, had expressed doubts of 
the expediency of appointing a Commission, of Inquiry, and had strongly ad- 
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ed annexation ; and the priestly class was movedat the prospect of the 
absorption into the British Empire of a Native State noted for its charities to 
Brahmins, while the Sirdars trembled for the loss of the pensions and other 
advantages'secured to them by their relations at Baroda. Poona, therefore 
became the head-quarters of a vehement agitation in behalf of Mulhar Pae ¬ 
an agitation not limited to processions to the temples and prayers to 
the gods, but modernized by the educated natives into the form of pub¬ 
lic meetings and memorials to the Viceroy, praying that at all events the 
Commission of Inquiry might be equally composed of Natives and Europeans 
I he excitement rapidly spread among all sections of the native community* 
many of the Parsees even catching the infection ; and the cause of Mulhar Rao 
was soou identified with that of the subject races of the country Mean 
while, the Gaekwar had employed legal advisers, who, besides en»agin<>- Ser¬ 
jeant Ballantine to come out and defend tbeir client, used every art to 
inflame public feeling against the Government of India. Whether vieldiim 
to the pressure put upon it, or merely carrying out its original intention, that 
Government determined to constitute a Commission of three European and 
three native members. Hollar was at first asked to sit with Scindia and Jey- 
pore ; but, as he declined, Sir Dinkur Rao was nominated, and on the 1‘th of 
February the following Proclamation was issued 

The following nistiuctions, issued to the Commission appointed to investigate the 
charges against His Highness Mulhar Rao Gaet^r n i ...... 

ral information eW ° f Baroda ' are P ubhshed for ^ ne * 

To the Honourable Sir Richard Couch. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jeypore. 

Colonel Sir Richard John Meade, 
llaja Sir Dinkur 11 ao. 

Saudys Melvill, Esq. 

lateBrUi^rileMdem P i '*** ma ?° at Barodato V° ison Colo,iel R - 

the following „ff e . Court of His Highness Mulhar Rao Gaekwar; And whereas 

enCes aie foaputed against the said Mulhar Rao Gaekwar, that is to say:— 
I- —That the said Mull r , 

communications f ol .j m ar K,l ° Gaekwar did by his agents and iu person hold secret 
Pliavre, the Reside* m ^ l °P er purposes with some of the servants employed by Colonel 
* f PL ^ at Baroda, or attached to the Residency; 

II.— the said Mid] ar ft 1 1 

caused such bribes to-be give,, gaVe bribes to some of tbose ser^mts or 

to use the said servants^•6nie° 1<,Ulg C ° mmunicationH and S ivin S sucb bribes were 
servants as spies upon Colonel Phayre, and thereby improperly to obtain 
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^information of secrets, and to cause injury to Colonel Phayre, or to remove linn by means 


of poison ; 


IV.—That in fact an attempt to poison Colonel Phayre was made by persons instigated 
thereto by the said Mulhar Rao Gaekwar; 

And whereas the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council lias temporal ily assumed 
the administration of the Baroda State for the purpose of instituting a public enquii} 
into the truth of the said imputations, and of affording His Highness Mulhar Rao Gaekwar 
an opportunity of freeing himself from the grave suspicion which attaches to him : 

Therefore the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council appoints you the 
said Sir Richard Couch, you the said Maharaja of Gwalior, you the said Maharaja of 
Jeypore, you the said Sir Richard John Meade, you the said Sir Dinkur Rao, and you 
the said Phillip Sandys Melvill, Esq., to be Commissioners for the purpose of enquiring 
into the truth of the said imputations and of reporting to the Viceroy and Governor- 
General in Council how far the same are true to the best of your judgment and belief. 
And the said Viceroy and Governor-General in Council appoints you the said Sir Richard 
Couch to be the President of tliis Commission, with full power to appoint times and 
places of meeting, to adjourn meetings, to adjust and arrange the method of procedure, 
to settle the course which the inquiry shall take, to call for aud to receive 01 leject 
evidence documentary or otherwise, to hear such persons as yon shall think fit on behalf 
either of the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council or of His Highness Mul¬ 
har Rao Gaekwar, and generally to guide the whole coarse of the proceedings of this 
Commission as from time to time shall appear to you to be proper for the purpose 


thereof. 


And Whereas certain other matters of importance pending between the British Go¬ 
vernment and His Highness Mulhar Rao Gaekwar were enquired into and reported upon 
by a Commission appointed by the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council by orders 
dated 23rd October, 1873 ; Aud whereas the enquiry which you are appointed to make 
is not connected with such matters: For the bettor understanding of your functions, the 
said Viceroy and Governor-General in Council hereby declares his desire that you shall 
not extend your enquiry to other matters than the offences imputed to His Highness Mul¬ 
har Rao Gaekwar as aforesaid ; and that you shall not permit any such other matters to 
be submitted to you for consideration or enquiry. 

And the said Viceroy and Governor-General in Council desires that; in the event 
of any of your number being prevented by sickness or other cause from taking bis place 
as Commissioner or from remaining as Commissioner till the conclusion of your enquiry, 
you the other Commissioners shall nevertheless conduct and complete your enquiry in the 
lame way as if the number of Commissioners present or remaining were the whole num¬ 
ber appointed hereby. 

And the said Viceroy and Governor-General in Council hereby appoints John Jardine, 

Esq., of the Bombay Civil Service, to be your Secretary. 

By order of the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council, 


0. U. Aitchi8ok, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


The Commission met at Baroda on the 23rd of February, and did not 
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me its inquiry, which was held- in open Court with all the form and 
ceremony of a public trial, till the 17th of March. The Commissioners then 
came down to Bombay to consider their Report, and, as the European and 
Native Commissioners were hopelessly at variance as to the trustworthiness 
of the evidence against the Gaekwar, Sir Richard Couch, Sir Richard Meade, 
and Mr. Meivill drew up a joint Report stating that all the charges had been 
proved, while Scindia, Jeypore, and Dinkur Rao sent in separate reports, all 
however being in substance to the effect that the charge of instigating the at¬ 
tempt topoisonhad not been proved. Mr. Jardine, Secretary to the Commission, 
proceeded to Simla with the Reports, and reached that place on the 1th of April; 
but it was not till nearly three weeks afterwards that the Government of India 
announced its decision. The delay is generally attributed to a difference of 
opinion between the Viceroy in Council and the Home Government, the for¬ 
mer wishing to treat Mulhar Rao as a convicted criminal, avhile the latter, in¬ 
fluenced no doubt to a great extent by the outcry of the Times and 
other London papers which for some inexplicable reason had ranged 
themselves on the side of the defence before even waiting to see reports 
of the case for the prosecution, wished to avoid taking a course which would 
be sure to provoke hostile criticism in England. The. traces of this conflict 
of opinion are clearly visible in the official papers finally published ; for, while 
the Government of India in its “ Resolution,” which will be found along 
with the Reports ot the Commissioners in the body of this Record of the 
Poisoning Case, has no hesitation in declaring that the guilt of the Gaekwar 
has been established, Her Majesty s Government, in the following Proclama¬ 
tion, refuses to assume that the case has been prove!, and therefore brushes 
aside all the proceedings of the Commission, and deposes Mulhar Rao on the 
ground of notorious misconduct and unfitness to reign :— 


PROCLAMATION.' 

'1° all whom it may concern : His Highness Mulhar Rao, Gaekwar, was suspended 
iom the exercise of power, and the administration of the Baroda State was temporarily 
assume y the British Government, in order that a public inquiry might be made into 
^ 1 imputation that His Highness had instigated an attempt to poison 

* 1 ^ k*iy ie > o. B., the late representative of the British Government At the Court 

? !“*’ an , l ' WI e ' er y opportunity should be given to llis Highness of treeing 

himself from the said imputation. 

1 he proceedings of the Commission having been, brought to a close, Her Majesty’s 
o erument ave takeniuto consideration the question whether His Highness Mulhar 
ao, ae wai, shall be restored to the exercise of Sovereign power in the State of Baroda. 


The Commissioners beibg divided 

(J) 


in opinion. Her Majesty’s Government have not 
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their decision on the inquiry or report of the Commission, nor have they assumed 
that the result of the inquiry has been to prove the truth of the imputations against Ilis 
Highness. 


Having regard, however, to all the circumstances relating to the affairs of Baroda. 
from the accession of His Highness Mulliar Rao Gaekwar, to the present time, his 
notorious misconduct, his gross misgoverument of the State, and his evident incapa¬ 
city to carry into effect the necessary reforms ; haviug also considered the opinion of the 
Government of India that it would bo detrimental to the interests of the people of Baroda 
and inconsistent with the maintenance of the relations which ought to subsist between the 
British Government and the Baroda State that His Highness should be restored to power, 
Her Majesty's Government have decided that His Highness Mulliar Kao Gaekwar shall 
be deposed from the Sovereignty of Baroda, and that he and hi3 issue shall be hereafter 
precluded from all rights, honours, and privileges thereto appertaining. 

Accordingly, Ilis Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council hereby 
declares that His Highness Mulliar Kao, Gaekwar, is deposed from the Sovereignty ot 
the Baroda State, and that he and his issue are precluded from all rights, honours, and 
privileges thereto appertaining. 


Mulliar Kao will be permitted to select some place in British India, which may be 
approved by the Government of India, where ho and his family shall reside with a suitable JJ 
establishment and allowances to be provided from the revenues of tho Baroda State. 

Her Most Gracious Majesty tho Queen, in re-establishing a native administration in 
the Baroda State, being desirous to mark her sense of the loyal services 
of His Highness Khundi Kao, Gaekwar, in 1857, has been pleased to accede to the j 
request of his widow, Iler Highness Jumnabaee, that she may be allowed to adopt 1 
some member of the Gaekwar House whom the Government of India may select 
as the most suitable person upon whom to confer the Sovereignty of tho Baroda State. 


The necessary steps will accordingly be immediately taken to carry into effect IIe r 
Majesty's commands. In the meantime, with the consent of His Highness tho Maharaja 
of Indore, Sir Madawa Rao, K.C.S.L, will at once proceed to Baroda, and conduct the 1 
administration of the State as Prime Minister, under instructions which ho will receive '! 
from the Governor-General's Agent and Special Commissioner at Baroda. 

In conferring the Sovereignty of tho Baroda State, no alteration will be made in 
the treaty engagements which exist between tho British Government and tho Gaekwars 
of Baroda, and the new Gaekwar will enjoy all the privileges and advantages which were 
conveyed to the Gaekwar of Baroda in the sunnud of Earl Canning, dated the 11th 
of March 1862. 

By order of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General < f India in Council, 


C. T J. Aitchison, 
Secretary to the Government of Iudi: 



On the evening (April 22) before this Proclamation was issued, 
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aelcwar was informed by Sir Richard Meade, who had succeeded Sir Lewis 
Pelly as Agent at Baroda on April 10, that his deposition had been decreed, 
and that he must prepare for a long journey. His Highness wept and en¬ 
treated, but finally submitted, and was conducted to a special train, in which 
he was speedily and secretly conveyed to Madras. The population bore very 
quietly the removal of their Sovereign ; and probably the revolution would 
have been completed without disturbance if the Government had had the 
adopted son of Jumnabaee. ready to place on the throne immediately 
Mulhar Rao was deposed. But the throne was left vacant for a week; and the 
disaffected took advantage of the delay to excite in the minds of the well- 
disposed suspicions of the Government’s good faith in promising to restore 
the Native Raj. On the morning of the 28th of April the shop-keepers in 
Baroda, carrying out a preconcerted design, began to close their shops, saying 
there could bo no trade while there was no GaekWar ; and,' when 
the Police attempted to interfere, they were assaulted by the mob. 
The cmeute soon assumed formidable dimensions. The populace took Lux- 
menace's cl.il,I, placed it on the ,adee, and proclaimed ‘ it Gaekwar; 

“ troops, and Captain Jackson, 

Assistant Political Agent, were attacked and badly beaten, Ike latter oulv 

saving I'.msclf bv Snug k.s revolver among the crowd wko wore assailing him 
with sticks and stones ; and Sir Richard Meade found it necessary to send a 
force <$ artillery, mfautiy, and cavalry to occupy the citv. At the sight of 
the troops the rioters dispersed in all directions, and the riot was suppres¬ 
sed without bloodshed. Luxmeebace and her child and Mulhar Kao’s 
senior wife, Maiialsabaee, were then removed to the Camp, and on 
liidav (April 30) were sent oil by train to join Mulhar Rao at Madras. 
--- dum uabaee ivas summoned from Poona and arrived In 'Baroda on 
i\r ^ 9 auc ^ nex ^ % she was conducted with great ceremony from 

Turit * >>a ^' 1 ^ ldace to the Palace iu the city, where her little daughter, 
the itr- 00 ’ " S on ^’ e Qode§ to represent her and to receive in her name 

Tli\- - ° ,, ? rcd ^7 Sirdars and others who crowded the throne-room, 

•u C Cnm i 1,dj ii° recognition of DQuvudi Rao’s widow as the head of the 
dvn-iRt"‘ lcce P < «d hy the inhabitants of Baroda as a guarantee that ^he 
lipfln mu in i 11 • Lads wars would bo perpetuated; and no attempt has since 
vet /u on • )leat the peace, though no member of the Gaekwar family bas 
lt , ,V Km se i° ete d by the Government of India for the Ranee to.adopt 
“ U'lmrf persou on whom to confer (he Sovereignty of tho 

, \ . a a . e ‘ , 10 g r ^fttest difficulty, indeed, has been found in de¬ 

termining which of M several claimants has the best title to be chosen to 


\ 



cecl to tlie throne. It ■will have been observed that Mr. Aitchison, 


writing ten years ago, spoke of the then Gaekwar KUuncli Rao and liis brother 
Mulhar Rao as “ the only legitimate lineal descendants of Peelajee Gaekwar, 
the founder of the dynasty ; and this was no doubt the prevalent opinion at 
Baroda in 186-3. if this opinion were correct, it must follow that, Khundi 

Rao being dead and Mulhar Rao and his issue set aside, the succession now 
devolves on the nearest collateral branch of the Gaekwar family, the descen¬ 
dants of Mhalojee, one of the brothers of Peelajee. But, while Mulhar Rao 
was on the throne, a Khandeish branch of the family, claiming descent from 
Peelajee through a younger son, brought forward evidence to disprove the 
belief commonly entertained of its illegitimacy. This evidence' made a favour¬ 
able impression on Mulhar Rao, who had no love for his kinsmen of the other 
line at Baroda, and since that prince’s deposition it has been examined and 
reported to be satisfactory by two Government Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the matter. But, the Baroda princes having sent in fresh memo¬ 
rials contesting the soundness of the judgment arrived at by the Commis¬ 
sioners, the Government of India has not yet made up its mind whom to 
choose for Gaekwar. The following genealogical table, in which the names of 
Gaekwars who have reigned are printed in italics, shows the descent of the 
main and collateral branches of the family :— 

- Kerojee 
Zingojoe 


r~ r 

Mlmlojeo Peclajurao 

Govindrao \ ~ 

alias Godajee Damajetrao 


I ' I . I 

Ganputrao Doulutrao Mhalojcerao 

J___ 

Govindrao alias Bnpusab Ctopalrao 

1 _ I _ t 

I I J I I 

Abasab Sadaahio MurarKhundera Gunpufcrao 
alias alias alias alive 

JinoBab Dndasob Babnsab 

alive alive alive. 


J { . i ~ 1- .1 

Byaieerao Futcsing Manaji MullaiTao Govindrao 
alias Karo rao j 

Anavdrajo Syojee Duumjirao Fultosing 


Tatiajirao 


Mahimaiirao 
alias Mudhaorao 


I 


Prataprao 
alias Tatiusab 

j 

Kaloji Jaojirao 

1 


Gabaji Okliajirao 

i i 

Bkicajirao Dhondirao 


Govindrao 

1 

0 I I 

Sravanrao Kodoojirao 
alive alive 


I I | I I 

Gabajirao Baburao Kashirao Okliajirao Bakbaram 
alive alive alive alive alive 


I I 

Vittalmo Avachitrao 
alive alive 


Gunpa'rao Khurierao Annndrao Gnyaiirao MtUharrao Yeshvantrao 
alias alias alias alias alios alias 

Uaohob Appivsab Nouasab Bowasub UiidaRub Abusab. 

alive. 


Dadajirao 

olive 


! I I 

Anandra’) Gopalrao Sampatrao 
alive olive alive. 


P. S. (Mat 22).—The Government of India has decided that the Khan- 
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line has the best title to the succession. Sir Richard Meade read to¬ 
day to the assembled sirdars, bankors, and other leading citizens of Baroda a 
Proclamation by the Government of India, announcing that the Viceroy in 
Council has, after anxious consideration, satisfied himself of the ligitimacy of 
Prataprao, the son of Peelajee from whom the Khandeish princes are descend¬ 
ed ; and that he has therefore selected three children of this line from among 
whom Jumnabaee is to adopt one as the Sovereign of Baroda State. The 
names of the three boys areGopalrao and Sampatrao, younger sons of 
Kashirao, their elder brother Anandrao being rejected on account of his 
age ; and Dadajirao the son of Okhajirao. The boys are aged respectively 
ten, nine, and nine years, so that, whichever of them is adopted, the State 

will remain under British management for probably the next ten years. The 
ceremony of adoption by Jumnabaee will be performed immediately, and the 
installation of the new Gaekwar will probably take place this week.* 


'y\ 
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THE REPORT OF THE BARODA COMMISSION OF 1873- 


From the Members of tho Baroda Enquiry Oommia- 

sion, to tIn* Sftorftnry to the Government of India, 

Foreign Department. 

Siu—Having concluded our investigation of tho 
complaints ot nnl.administration on the part of the 
Gaokwur’s government, brought before uh for that 
purpose by the Resident at Baroda, and the enquiries 
that appeared to be neoessary to enable uh to form au 
accurate opinion of His Highness's Contingent (main¬ 
tained under the t« rms of Article 8 of the Treaty of 6 th 
November, 1817,) and of the measures called for to 
render it reasonably efficient for the performance of 
the duties on which it iH employed, in accordance with 
the\iew« and instructions conveyed in your Office de¬ 
spatch, dated 19th September, 1»73, to the Government 
of Bombay, wo have the honour to report herewith 
the results of our proceedings on both these subjects 
for the information and orders of His Exoellenoy the 
Right Honourable the Viceroy and Governor-General 
in Council. 

2. Ah your office has, from time to time, been kept 
informed of the progress of our enquiry, it will be 
sufficient to state hero on that head, that the Commis¬ 
sion met in Bombay on the l>*t November 1873, and on 
the same day intimated to the Resident, with reference 
to tho instructions contained in para, 9 of your office 
despatch already alluded to, that it was only to deal 
with such oomplaintH ns wer« laid before it, by or 
through him—the course it proposed to take in carry¬ 
ing out the duty delegated to it by the Government of 
India ; that'll commenced its sittings at Baroda on 
the 1 Or 1 idem and continued there daily, Sundays 
excepted, till the 24'h D ceinber, when, the K-hU 
dent having intimated officially that lie considered 
tin* cases already eoqgued into amply sufficient to 
establish the general charges brought by him against 
th • Gaekwar's administration, and it appearing un¬ 
desirable that the Commission should protract its stay 
at Baroda any longer than was absolutely necessary, 
w*‘ at once returned to Bombay in view to arranging 
,n " “nalyeing the evidence that had been taken and 
completing our Report at the Presidency 

“V d ,tom lb f «" tho 

thin letter •_ Wl bo found am “ n g the appendices to 


' A 

in consequence confined br a Stain prisoner at Padra in 
the Baroda territory during the remainder of that 
prinoeV.lift* ; his associates in tho plot, who were in his 
service, heiug senteticHd to long terms of imprisonment. 

On the hqath of His Highness Kb underdo on 28th 
November 1870, which’ Occurred rather sudd nly, MhI- 
harrao was at once summoned from Padra and installed 
as his successor by the Resident, with an intimation, 
however, that his recognition as reigning Gaekwar 
must be dependent on the sanction of the British Go¬ 
vernment, which was accorded on 1 st December 1S70. 

II. Hin principal offioers and advisors, wlu» may 
be said to form the Durbar, are : — 

1 . The Dewuu, 8 eiajirao fchauvilkar. 

2 . The Souapati, Bapujirao Motbia. 

The members of the First ot High Court, viz. 

3. Govindrao Mama. 

Bulvuntrso Dev. 

Bapubhai Daisshunkur. 

MarUndrao Anna. 

The Revenue Commissioner, Hariba Gaekwar. 
iho btr Foujdar, Bulvantrao E^hwant. 


4. 

5. 

6 

7. 

8 . 


bem'i ecK.i t H '«d ’TV' 01 * ,} 1,e C, ’ mmi '- Hi<>n has 

minislrati.,,, of , “ T " «»«K«HoD 8 of mnl-Hd- 

nn.l his ohief officer. ,,,,<1 5!“!® *J y * h * P r enent Haler 

vernmeut by ifi,. 1 if-ni.I.. ljt ;* n !jV U1fl hfl f° rn the Go. 
place to give a brief »ooo„nr Vf !T prf, ? Gr in ,he firHt 
cunnscted with His Righn.^ i, P ri,,oi ph' ovenN 
hitberto, and the uanm* and llHrn . lo » and bis career 

wlmara popaUMy re g . r a. d a H huXi°.a:?;: n : fflci ' >1 - 

)i»st. surviving .,,0 of jlh '|. - b ® ,iflh an<1 

about 43 yesrs. of ^ge $ wV'""’', , Bn<1 U 
tbere, lw u> viz. ; Cfuuputrao Wd " Mor '' r '’ 

ceHHivcIy fiU ed lho 1 Khundorao, «uc. 

btothvr klntudvroo oy poison or other monos, and was 


^ The other officials about the Court, who are rogar.1- 

,, H * mVln K more or leas influence bn the conduct of 
the aft Airs, are : 

Lallubllnl ^- ev °nue Commissioner, Naryenbhai 

10 . The Farnavis Mahadevarao Ramchundar. 

11. The Controller of the State Banks and His High- 
ness’s private troasury, Wasant Ruiubhao. 

Of these persons, tho first two are His Highnoss’a 
brothers-in-law. V ♦. 

The Dewan is stated to be ignorant and inexpori?nc- 
ed » and to bn quite unfit for tho responsible duties of 
his office. He has also'the reputation of being very 
avaricious and of having already amassed ot>m»i»WabIo 
wealth by taking improper advantage of hi* p sit ion. 

The iSonapaR is favourably spoken of, but has pro¬ 
bably litRo real influence. 

Of the Members of the nigh Court Govindrao Mama 
is not fa'vourubly spdken of. 

Bulvantruo Dov was formerly dismissed from the 
i post of Karbliari of LutiHwada for t-iWng bribes, and 
bears an indifferent character in his present offioe. llo 
is stated to have been fiuod and dismissed tho service 
j by the late Ruler for corrupt practices. 

Bapubhai Daiashunkar bears a good reputation aud is 
! a respectable man. 

Martandrno Anua is not well spoken of, but has 
little weight. 

The Revnnue Commi*" ionor is regarded .i« a harsh 
authority in matters relating to his department, and 
is stated to have been accused of oppression and 


•pears t<> havo been mixed up it 
? --a irregular proceeding! 

com plaint before tin 


brihoty. 

The Sir Foujdar ftpr , 

several of the oppressive and 

that have been the subject of ...- 

Commission, and is said to ha ve been sentenced U> in 
prominent by the la»o chief for taking bribes, 11 
Deputy Revenue domininHi -ner was formerly diemiusc 
the service of the BriH«h Government, in oouubotio 
with charges of rniftimndnot and taking bribes. XL 
popular opiuion of this mCu is stated to bo most, m 
fuvoumble. 

There anyoarc to ho nothing to remark regurdiu 
the Farnavis,,but the Oopbollwr of tho Slate B.inks nr 
Privy Purse i» said to b»» regarded as an ntiscrupuh 
agent ot the jSI ihuraju’s, s tmd his namo h.;a boon tu 
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mentioned in connection with some of the 
have cotno before the Commission. 

The opinions regarding the above mentioned persona 
recorded in these remarks have been gathered partly 
from the Resident and partly from indepeudont enquiries 
by ourselves. 

4. Turning now to the subject proper of the Report, 
viz. the results of our enquiries into the inattera which 
have been under investigation at our hands, we propose 
to divide the same into two parts, as follows : — 

p Hr t I—to embrace (1) the alleged unjust and oppres¬ 
sive treatment of British subjects and the course re¬ 
commended for adoption by the Commission in connec¬ 
tion therewith, (as described in para. 5 of your Office 
Despatch No 2209-P), and (2), the allegation of general 
misgovernmeDt of tjie Baroda State with the grievances 
connected therewith or arising therefrom that have 
her n the subjeot of investigation, and the opinion of the 
Commission, as to the establishment, or otherwise, of the 
existence of snch general misgovernment being held 
as proved, with the measures suggested by the Com¬ 
mission to briug about and maintain for the future a 
more natisfaetory state of affairs without entailing a 
minute and vexatious interference on the part of the 
British Government, (as direoted in para. 8 of your 
Office Despatch No. 2209P). 

Part II—to embrace (1) the results of the enquiries 
instituted by the Commission into the present con¬ 
dition of the contingent, and its fitness, or otherwise, 
for the satisfactory performance of the duties on which 
it is employed iu the Tributary Mahals ; and (2) 
tho measures and rub's proposed for adoption by 
:ho Commission, to render the force duly efficient for 
the purpose of such duties (as enjoined iu para 
14 of the Despatch already referred to). 


(St 
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of the seven complainants, whose cases were 
retained in this schedule, but was unable to do so in 
the cusp of the remaining two, as the complainants did 
not attend. 

Tho opinion of the Commission on each of tho eases 
investigated by it is recorded in tho summary appended 
to this Report, and it will be seen that in only one, 
No. 10, does it consider that the complaint has been 
substantiated in a manner to require special redress 
from the Durbar ; and, further, that, on the occurrence 
which forms the subject of grievance in that case being 
brought to its notice, the Durbar took proper action 
against the offending official and awarded adequate 
punishment. Tho amount of compensation that should 
be paid to the complainant in this case, has been fixed 
by the Commission at Rs. 100. 

Finally, the circumstances that have been brought 
before us, in connection with th*s branch of enquiry, 
do not, in our opiuion, warrant our proposing any 
general measures for the special protection of British 
subjects within the Baroda territories. 

With regard to the Resident’s remarks under 
Cases II. of Schedule 1. and 33 of Schedule II. on 
the subject of the alleged irregular surrender of accused 
parties to the Durbar by the British authorities, and 
even their seizure by the Durbar officials in British 
territory, the correction ot the former practice, if it 
really exists, does not rest with this Commission, while 
the British Magistrates are fully competent to deal 
effectually with every case of the latter that is brought 
to their notice. This has been pointed out to the 
! Resident and he has been informed that tho Commis¬ 
sion cannot enquire into and deal with such cases, 

7. SchedulesIl.and III. —Complaintsnnd allegations 
in support of the charge of general misgoveruraent. 


Part I, 

6. The Schedules furnished to the Commission 
by the Resident, drawn up in accordance with the 
instructions comxnnnioated to him in our letter dated 
1st November 1873, are three iu number, and contain 
the following cases or groups of cases of grievance. ' 

Schedule I—Complaints of British subjects. Thir¬ 
teen cases or groups of cases. 

Schedule II _Complaints of Baroda subjects of 

general misgovernment. Sixty-six cases or groups 

Of CHHftH. 

Schedule HI—Miscellaneous and similar complaints 
to those iu schedule II. Fourteen cases or groups of 
oases. 

The evidence in extenso taken in all the cases 1 
brought forward in the above schedules that have becu 
investigated, will be found properly classed and arrang¬ 
ed in the minutes of the Commission together with the 
cross-examination, replies, or remarks by the Durbar 
agent in oaoh onso, and tho dual rejoinders of the 
Resident to the latter. 

A summary of the proceedings in each such case, 
similarly arranged', with the opinion of the Commission 
on its merits, is attached as a separate appendix to »’ 
report. I 

G. Schedule 1.—Complaints of unjust and oppressive | 
treatment of British subjects, 

Ju this rnhedule, as originally framed by tho Resi¬ 
dent thirteen cases were brought forward for investiga. j 
lion, hut the Com mission considered that only eev»*n of 
the number properly appertained to this schedule, as 
de manding enquiry under the terms of para. 6 of tho 
'Despatch of 10th .September 1873, and the transfer of 
tho m rnnimug slxctiaes to schedule III. whs according- ; 
)y ordered. 

Tho Commission investigated the grievances of five 


The Commission has enquired into fifty.sevcn cases 
or groups of cases brought forward in schedule II. and 
eight of those entered in schedule IU. Nine cases in 
the former and six in the latter schedule, havo not 
been investigated, or entered into, for reasons which 
will he found recorded under each such case iu 
the list of nninvestigated cases appended to the 
summary. 

8. The sixty-five complaints in both soliednlos, 
that have been enquired into, have been grouped or 
classed in twenty-one cases in the summary and tho 
opinion of the Commission on each group or individual 
ease will be found recorded therein, as briefly shown 
in the following statement ;— 




Oricvanors of the Sir¬ 
dar* and Military claasea 
of the Baroda 8tate. 

Forty complainant* 
examined. 


dismissal without special cause 
or reason, to which these classes 
appear to have been subject at 
tho hands of the previous Gaek- 
wars, have been seriously ag¬ 
gravated since the accession of 
the present chief, by the wholesale reductions ho lias 
carried out among.-t them within a comparatively 
brief period generally in an arbitrary manner—and as 
regards the followers and dependents of his predeces¬ 
sor#!, rather apparently in a spirit of hate and ven¬ 
geance, than from h feeling of State necessity. 


The levy of “ Aooossion Nnzarnna” with the measure, 
taken to enforce its payments 
Grievances of the Bo- is the only item of complainants, 

a complainants for wbio "i 'V l ,r ®‘ 

examined. Pent chief appears to be directly 

responsible; and though the 
ta t is, in the Commission’s opinion, an objectionable 
one. it would appear, if the Durbar statement is cor¬ 
rect. that, it whs imposed with the concurrence, as B 
certainly must havo been, with the knowledge of lb* 
thou Resident. 
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resent Chief in responsible for the addition of 
tho Accession Nszaranii*' t<» 
the previously heavy hardens 
borne by tho people, and for the 
increased difficulties experienc¬ 
ed in consequence in realizing 
the Government demands* The 
exaotion of the Nazaruim from 
the Vahivfttdars on appoint¬ 
ment and tho alleged attempts 
of the latter class to recoup 
themselves from the ryots 
which have been brought to 
notice by some of the complain¬ 
ants in this group of eases, would 
also appear, even if in existence previously, to have 
acquired a more serious and injurious character since 
the accession of the present chief. It is also importunt 
to notice, in connection with this group of grievances, 
that representations of the ill-treatment inflicted on 
them, are alleged by some of the complainants to 
have been made by them aud their follow sufferers to 
the Chief himself, the Minister and tho Revenue 
Commissioner, but without their obtaining tiny 
redress j while in some instances, the complainants de¬ 
pose that they were further ill-treated in consequence. 
Others of the complainants state that they made no 


Grievances of the agri¬ 
cultural classes in con¬ 
nection with tho ill— 
treats entand oppression 
t » which they «r»* sub¬ 
ject in ’ho collection of 
the Govcr- m**nt Land 
Revenue and other cesses. 
Dopo itions of tweny- 
six (20) complainants 
taken and recorded and 
'me hundred and ftfty- 
11 vo (1551 other com¬ 
plainants orally examin¬ 
ed. 


Case of the flogging of 
eicht (8) persons, of 
whom one died, brought 
forward by the Resident. 
N o complainant examin¬ 
ed. 


for alarm and anxiety as to the security and freedom 
from molcatution of themselves uiid their property. 

Tho Commission, in the face of the proceedings in tho 
trial of the accused persons, 
laid before it by tho Durbar, can 
omy observe thut the punish- 
moot apprifcrs to havo bboa 
inflicted without any preoautiua 
to prevent its proving exces-ive, 
as ono of the sufferers died while undergoing it. With 
regard to the further enquiries made by the Resident in 
this case, subsequent to the departure of the Commis¬ 
sion from Buroda, it does not appear to be necessary to 
offer any remarks theroou hero. 

a . . . ., There can be no doubt that 

tuSt&Tn?^! -everal iut-tancea of this du. 
women at Baroda for creditable nature have ooour- 
eompul# »ry service as red, and t hat a serious scanduHms 
hoW^Uve/^'ThJ hereby been brought on the 
palace. personal character of tho Chief 

Three (3) complaiu- himself, and on the administra- 
anta examined. t iou of which he is the head. 

tre Th«P r °ceodmg a of the proent 
Gaekwar’s family, who have been uuusually harsh 

complain that they have and severe towards his Dredeces- 
auffered hat-fish i no .t- * 


Uthere ox the oompiainanwi swu« tum me; ui«u. w au <r,. r ,. t i u . , . , 

auoh representations, because their doing so would have the haml* of Lii- P lii«li- H ° 8 . re tttlv , 6H *. . °* a 111 * 

been useless. ess the preseut Gaek- BWee P ln & mid vindictive character 

; war towards bis favourite followers 

Complaints of certain There seoras to be no reason l ive (6) complainants and dependants; 

The measures taken against 
these elussus are highly da¬ 
maging to the icputatiou of 
Uis Highnem Mulharrao, aud 
cannot but be ragarded with 


Vahivntdars, or chief fo “doubfc~that”the leVy of Na- 0Xttmiut ‘ d - 
executive offloern or ■* 

Mu huh;, of having been zaraua on appointment, from Grievances of the 
this aud other classes of officials, followers and aoivanta 
is ousloiuury, aud further, that °f *he lat* Khundemo 
the collection of the revenue of "-Begad 

their Mahals has, in some in¬ 
stances at least, been farmed 
out to the Vabivutdars. 


; that they have suffered 


Complaint** of Baroda 
subjects of personal ill- 
tieutmeut, described ms 
uiuou .ting to torture at 
the hands of the U»u*k- 
Wur's officials. Four (-1) 
coinplaiuauts examined. 


suuimurilv removed from 
their appointment**,Kfter 
having paid considerable 
sums for them, without 
any cause, and without 
a reiuud of tho payments 
so made. Three (3) 
complainants examined. 

The number of such instances brought before the 
Commission bus uot been large, 
but there can Do no doubt that 
such oases do occur, and that 
there is good ground for the 
opinion that the character of the 
class of men, generally employed 
as Vahiv&tdars, and the cirouin- 
stances connected with these appointments already ul 
lulled to, furnish no satisfactory or reasonable assurance 
that they are tilted for their responsible duties, and that 
they are unlikely to practise or to countenance the ill- 
truutmeut of thoso who are subject to their authority. 

G on oral attachment of The present Chief is not re- 

\utttiiM throughout tho sponsible for this measure, which 

Baroda State. No ooin- i • i mrwaru by tim Kcut- 

tdttiiiauia oxauiuu-d. . ^ B predecessor dent. No couiplaumnUi 

eight or nine years ago. i examined. 

Xa ihe urooe^diugH Uk<m «gM...t, und th. wntono., 

wrial°de “ kit t 8h, ‘ U »"•*«*. for ! 

B*r»(1a llurimr. Ono(l) gurdiliS artio,e " «>- 

ooiuulaLuont «xiim * ruing the M&harmu ♦ ».„ n_ 


outuplum.uk oiuuiued. ' ''''.tbo Com- 

grouud for que.lioni.tg tl, e riXr^f' th' herai *“° 
limlitule proooedingH e S ..i„ : „, uml ' • . ^ Ourber to 

aentoi.oe passed was ultutfothar ]l,m ? ,Hlt 

proportion to the offeuoeT ****»! va, und out of all 

The action of tho lute and present, a l 
Grievances of certain individuals of tbL m”"* tow,ir ^ H , 
8taio and other Bankers to have b «eu h 1 i ’ ?PP earB 
a’ Baroda. Foul* t 4 ) H highly arbitrary 

complaiu tit. citutuuwl! "“<1‘h« proowd'.tg. 

iom« of tho css*, brought boWoTh^olmb’, * , f c,K, ‘y >« 
to rr to wurruot tho oouolu, , t(UI * 0 il |,.7“'/ 
or hriiirt at Baroda, who are dot tu faro, r wu'hH 
Mauuntjtt, or hi. pnuoipal official,, havo SWe *“ h ^ 


wi,h, or 

Ten 110) comptuaaut .1 wbo enjoyed the favour of tho 
examined. late chief, who have not ns yet 

been molested by his successor. 
Tho proceedings of the prestnt Chief und the 
. . . , , grounds assigned for them iu 

arbitrary'iceuiuptfion^iy iu J hu u l ,iul '* u 

thii Gackwu^a govern- °' Doimntssiou, have given 
ment, without cuii»o or rise to a feeling of uncertainly 
reason,of ]aum holdings and anxiety amongst all prrsourt 

m" nU l ‘grunUd b“°wi of li,e tu whiuh oan ,'‘ ,lKiu ' 

predecessors. nuts belong, holdiug such Inums, 

Four(4) complainants and emoluments under giants 
examintd. from previous Gaekwars. 

It seems sufficient to observe that tho ill-treatment 
of female prisoners by corporal 
correction, which forms thu 
ohief complaint, is stated to 
have been recently interdiotod. 
A reform of tho present jail 
system and arruugoincuttt is no 
doubt required. 

The proceedings tukeu by tho Durbar towards a 
vakeel employed ns uu wgnui by 
certain ootnpluinanta, was ill. 
advised, und uiulor tho ciroum- 
static**onnnOt but be condcmuoci. 
An enquiry is being made by thn 
Durbar into the homplutius 
iheNow-areo ryota uiuk*r thi« 
head, and the result will ho <>oiu- 
muniouted by it to tbn Residout, 

Tho grievuuco coinpUi ruH { 
is cue of imig staudiQg ; hut it 
i;( hoped that, it will uow be ic- 
dniwed. It is not, howe.vei:, «>ue 
iu which the Couiuiieeiou oUu iu« 
turfotc- 


Guention of Prison 
Reform generally in tin) 
Buroda State brought 
forward by the Kosi- 


Oompbunte of ubatVtic- 
tion offered by tho 
Gaekwur’s Government, 

or its idtioifils, fctt, par - 
ties dsHtiuK to appear 
i ffora tho Ooioio 
b* state their grievances. 
Two (i) compliuuaiit* 
exfuniued. 


Complaints of eer- 
taiu woms", inhabit ants 
0< the of Viiiau 

in tho Nowaarec piU'- 

ga»m. 

Tin* grtsvaneca of tho 
complniuMuts who were 
vsry uumoioUK wer»» 
hoard orally by tho 
tfutamkwiuu. 




MINlSr^ 



CJIfliranof the creditors 
of the Me Elmo Sindia, 
Dcwau of the late Gaek- 

Wtt r. 

No complainant ex¬ 
amined. 


( 


is no doubt that the present Chief has attached 
and confiscated all the deceas 
ed’s property in Baroda, on the 
ground of the publio claims 
agaiust. the late Minister for mal¬ 
administration of the State pro¬ 
perty and revenues ; but the 
Commission is not in*a position 
to judge of the merits of this proceeding, or to form an 
opinion of the value of the property ho seized. 

The Maharaja appears to the Commission to be bound 
to adopt the steps that are neues 

j.» : !K<rfAi..^d«b2d“ " ar r 10 f*' uu ei i uiubIe H8ttle ; 

oil account of jo^ols sold ment of these large personal 
by theratoHis Highness claims against His Highness 
th.M-rc^nU>.olcwar.ihe without delay. The Commission 
pnee* of which hav.* not , , . . 

been paid by His High- haH suggested the mode that ap- 
ntsa. pears to it to be the most fining, 

under the circumstances, for 
adoption with this object. 

In the attachment by the durbar of the loam Village 
granted to the then Minister by 
the late Chief, for his services at 
the period of the mutiny, the 
present Guekwar is responsible 
fer the continuance of an act of 
apparently unjusi repudiation of 
his own gruut by his predecessor, 
and For the determination to enforce the same by the 
fiiml resumption of the village in question, giving coi 
pUinant one of iuferior value or a money payment in 
lieu of it. 


Complaint of the eonn 
of the late Uuuesli 
Sudaseo, Bewan of 
Bared* under the la o 
Guekwar. 

Bn© (lj complainant 
examined. 


Complaint of one Tt lu»- 
nnhhai Lalhh ii regard¬ 
in'' the nuu-liquid a' mn 
of bif claim to U-.a,76,8Y3 
for boundary stof»«-* im¬ 
plied to tin* Click war’* 
Go. eminent in ltJC-’t. 

So ou m pi a man t ex¬ 
amined. 


The Durbar has intimated to 
the Commission its readiness to 
adjust the account,on the at tend¬ 
ance of compUiiiant with liis 
vouchers for the purpose. 

The claim is not one that the 
Commission can, with propriety, 
tuko up or dispose of* 


The Commission has held no 
investigation into, and is there¬ 
fore not in a position to offer any 
but general remarks on the sub¬ 
jects uoticed in these represen¬ 
tations, which will be found re¬ 
corded in the Summary. 


Represent ations by ) he 
Re ide t rtf the present 
stale of the relnti 'Ds of 
the Guekwar, with iho 
British Government and 
the neighbouring H tat os 
of the It wu Knnta, 

M ihikanta. and Pahhiu- 
porc ugi-ncies 

.No oouplsinants ex¬ 
amined, 

'J. On a full consideration of the circumstances that 
have aome to uutioe iu the course of tho ouquiry held 
by the Commii don us summarised in the foregoing 
paras, of this report, we aro of opinion that tho 
pr cei rlings of lJis Highness Mulharrao in the several 
olfisHvs of cases noted iu Lhe margin, have boon highly 
arbitrary, and in home instances very unjust, and of 
a character calculated to biing grave ilesoredit ou His 
Highness's administration, and to excite distrust and 
alarm amongst a largo portion of tho influential and 
respectable classes of the c-.imnuuity. 

JO. The Commission further considers : 


(i ) That the grievances' of tho Agricultural classes 
require careful examination Arid consideration at the 
hands of the Durbar, in yiexv to the mitigatiou or 
tomoval of several of tbo grounds of complaint, staled 
by the pertfous of these classes who attended tha 
U<*mmi**xion. which appear to be well founded, and, 
though not due, or but partly due, to the present Chief, 
undoubtedly cull for redress. Th* so grievance© include 
lbu pti s* lit high tares of laud assessment, which 
demand revision, und the levy of g* uorul “ Nazuraim” 
utob t whatever name, or cm whatever ground, by the 
Child or tli*, Minister. 

(lb) That tb« axis) ing proof inn of levying u No/.a- 
rautt" on appointment, from Vubi? aiders and other 
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officials, whether in the namo of the chief himself (V 
by the Minister or his deputies, and of giviug the 
Mahuls, over which they pr**3id*>, in form, on whatever 
plea, to tho former class, is wholly inconsistent with good 
Government, and should bo entirely relinquished and 
interdicted. 

(iii.) That tho practice of ill-treating accused persons 
or prisoners, with the object of extorting confession— 
which certainly obtains to some extent—demands tho 
most, watchful and sincere efforts of the Durbar for its 
absolute suppression. 

(iv.) That the settlement of the rights of all Vutaudars 
throughout the State, which was promised by tho Into 
Chief eight or nine years Hgo when the Vatans Were 
generally attached, should bo carried out in a just and 
equitable manner without dolny, or all action in tho 
mntier finally dropped, the Vatandars being restored to, 
or uot being disturbed in, tho enjoyment of their, 
generally, long-enjoyed rights. 

(v.) That the adoption of a hnniano and otherwise 
suitable oodo of rules for Iho administration of tho 
State Jails is very desirable ; and— 

(vi.) That the Judicial Department and Administra¬ 
tion require entire reform, the existing abuses being 
abolished, so as to remove tho present uncertain and 
irregular application of the law and want of ooufidenco 
iu the proceedings of theCourts and Magistrate**, which 
have been strongly urged ou our attention by the 
Resident in the course of this enquiry, and of the exist¬ 
ence of which we can have no reasonable doubt. 

11. Lastly, we are compelled to come to tho 
couolunion that the s'ate of affairs thus pourtrayed does, 
when viewed altogether, constitute iiml-aduiiuintratiou 
of a character urgently calling for reformation - 
especially with reference to the intermixed position of 
the Baroda and British Districts, and the cousiquent 
intimate relations and interests existing betweeu them 
—and that such a change of system, as is needed wi h 
this objeot, cannot, under the peculiar circumstances 
of tho ease, bo effected without some interference on 
the part of the British Government. 

12. As regards the present Gaekwsr himself, we 
have already (in para. 3 of this Report), given a brief 
sketch of*his career, from which it may be judged, that 
his antecedents, at tb« time of his accession, can hardly 
be said to have furnished grounds for tho expectation 
that he would prove a wise und good ruler. 

His harsh and severe treatment of his predecessor’s 
relatives and dependents forms perhaps tho greatest 
hint on his character since his assumption of the 
Ohicfship ; but some exouso for this may be found in 
the fact that he considered that he und his friends 
aud associate * had been harshly and unjustly treated 
by the let** Chief and hit servants aud favourites, aud 
thar. retaliate^ measures towards tho latter, when 
within his power, were justifiable. Thus Bhao .Sindia, 
who was at once deposed from the offioo of MiuMer 
and thrown iuto prison—where he ended his life after 
18 months’ confinement, under circumstances of grave 
suspicion—was the Chief Judicial Officer of the State 
who conducted the enquiry into the charge of con¬ 
spiring against the tln*u Chief, which resulted in 
Mulharrao’s imprisonment during seven years, and the 
severe punishment of several of hie friends aud de¬ 
pendents , nod no doubt many of the laic Gackwar’s 
other servants and favourites, who have suffered at his 
Huceffisoi’s hand, took an active part in the proceedings 
against His Highne** Mulharrao at that period, ami 
were regarded by him as hie personal enemies. Still, 
making every allowance f«*r th.* feelings that would 
naturally actuate a person of Hin Highness Mulhnrrao'a 
disposition under such oiromnstauccs, it is impossible to 
avoid the conviction, from the vindictive nature of his 
proceedings towards so lurgo a imm jer of persons a* in 



misr#,. 
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Norn.—Tho red lotions 
amongst tin; Wirdnr i&d 
Bill* dur qIh.vcs alone, 
on the ground of their 
being “ Khjinderao’a 
dependents*' are admit* 
t»Uby the Durfxtr t<» lmvo 
aggregated, within the 
lasts year*. He 1,93,600 
of uenual charge. 


tanco, and bis violent and spoliatory treatment of 
many of them, as also Ihh toon- 
surds towards certain Bankers 
and Inumdars, and the general 
character iu other important 
respects of his administration 
during tho la*t three yours, that 
lie is not a prince who can be 
reasonably expected to intro¬ 
duce, of himself, the change of 
system absolutely necessary to 
reform existing abuses and to place the administration 
on a footing to entitle it to tho confidence and support 
of tho British Government, and tho loyal and williug 
obedience of all its subjects. 

13. Nor, however well-disposed His Highness might 
bitnself be to concur iti the adoption of the measures 
necessary to this object, could they, in our opinion, 
be attempted with any prospect of success with the aid 
of his preseut Minister and principal officials, most of 
whom, so far as wo can judge, are by no moans of the 
class of men that should fill such responsible and im¬ 
portant posts. 

14. To obtain snoh a result, we deem it to V 
essential that the Minister of the Barodn State shall , 
bo Mooted with reference to his administrative ex¬ 
perience, aud personal and other special qualification* 
for the post, aud while enjoined to secure the Chiefs 
good-will and confidence and to work in respeotful 
subordination to him never forgetting their relative j 
positions, that he shall have such support from the 
Resident, os may be necessary to enable him 
to rarry out, efficiently and satisfactorily, the import- I 
ant functions of bin office, and that h 9 shall not be 
liable to removal wi'bout the special orders of the Bri¬ 
tish Government. We ure further of opinion that tho 
Rosidtnt should, for a time at least, be vested with 
spt-cial authority to intervene, if necessary, between 
the Maharaja aud the Minister. 

15. With regard tn tho unsatisfactory character of 
in.my of the present Durbar officials, and the had repu¬ 
tation in which they appear to the Commission to be 
held by a large portion of tho people, the first, duty 
that would devolve on the new Minister, if appointed 
as above proposed, would be a careful elimination and 
dismissal of such of them as are unfit to be a^ntinuod 
in the public service under the new arrangement, and 
he would probably require the assistance of the Rosi- 
dent in obtaining, under the sanction of Government, 
tlm services of an adequate number of competent and 
qualified men from the British provinces or elsewhere, 
who oau bo induced to take employment in the Guek- 
war h service. 

W ° ,' viU on, y ftWr '' 6 H»t. while 
of otli. r ch'prm-nte ttuy nceilUs j introduction 

vL n ,.‘ h “S B “ r,jda W*J«U into the sur- 
tho employment of ;l few 

nv, r.t* to the entertainment JftU ! “°i 

: tss s■ w 

In ,I|B IKnn.uren 111 .. Should bn «dnp„.d’ Vl bri.» 0 ," ut 
and maintain fur the future a ml uung about 

wxMi’u* •“? B f ” od *’ wiUl0ut entailing k minnianud 
v, viiumHintcrfereucaou the part of the British Govern, 
nunt, we would bog to nd.l that we ure not unmindful 
of the objections that nnttyaUy ^oggeat ttaomtwlvea to 
* Ul '“ “ u ttftfaagement as that proposed, nt to tho delicate 
nutareoflhe task .hat will devolve on tho Miuiuior 


and the Resident, in making that nrrangmnrnt, ii‘ 
carried out, work successfully. 

17 But wo nre fully convinced that tho defects of 
the Baroda administration are of such a nature, that 
no lesser interference than that suggested, cuu, under 
the peculiar oirouinst.vaces of the case, be of any 
avail. There om bo no doubt that, during the hint 
0 or 7 years of Ilia Highness Khuuderao’s life, the 
system of Government, bad as it appears always to 
have been, underwent a serious decadence ; the pro¬ 
ceedings of the chief were more arbitrary than pn- 
. . f _ viously ; new * cesses and levies 

on ih° D rovonuHf "li T " 0 hl !P°« ed without conoidem- 
state lands for • ne year G°n the previously heavy 
for the construction of a assessment to which the rvots 
7 re.ubj.ct, and the collection 
manufacture of a gulden ot tne Government dues were 
howdu, &c. enforced by the lodul officials, 

b J ? harsh and compulsory 
measures, of the character that have beeu deposed to by 
many witnesses who have appeared before the com* 
miMHion ; while complaints wore not heard, and there 
was no redress for such grievances. 

The appointment^ Bhao Siudia as Minister iu 1807 

appear* to have HltU further aggravated tho elate ot 

.11 8 d P T l ° U " y his character being, it i« 

alleged, extremely venal and rapacious. The acoesmou 

of Joina oft ? 1 Ch m l T "' Vre]y r, ' flullt ' d » the change 
of Home of the ofhoiale, but without ben. fit to tho 

ot'Un ry or the people, for there bee. been no change 

weal b T ’ “ nd . ‘ he 0ruv ' n 8 for acquiring 
wea'tb however irregularly or improperly, 

new (im.T' doubtless as keen amongst the 
AT » ph>yes, as those displaced by them , while the 
Maharaja himself appears, unhappily, to have been 
( n on luoreising his revenue by imprudent and op¬ 
pressive moans. v 

18. Under such circumstances, it appears to us to 
o opeless to look for any effectual measures of reform, 
and improved Government ai tho hands of the preseut 
Ruler and his advisers, aud we are convinced that theso 
can only bo introduced through the intervention and 
under the uu-pioi M of tho British Government. At iho 
smiho time, wo have no doubt, that it will ho i u 

•he power of the Maharuja to eusuro success to iha 
measures that maybe so authorised, and to render 
further interference unnecessary, by aouaphing them 
frankly, and giving his cordial support to the Minister 
who tuny be appoiutud with tho approval of tho British 
Government. 

10. B' fnro closing this part of the Report, it will 
be proper for uh to rofer to the issue by the Resident, 
under our authority, of a notice, intimating that 
persons appearing to give evidence before the Com¬ 
mission, would be under his protection as Resident, 
in respect of bona fine ovi.kuce so ftivou by them ; 
and to suvo othor poiuts requiring rom.uk. 
The issue of tho notice was authorised by im in 
consequence of tho Resident's representation that, with¬ 
out some such Husurunoe, it w»h not to bo i xpr. fed 
that uompJainuutH would venture to come forward ; 
but we ware inhoh ooucerned to find, «m the receipt 
of the copy of your despatch to the Government of 
Bombay No. 4 C. P., dated 16th November l!*7d 
(forwarded under your offioo docket No. 6 . 0. of 
tho same date), that tho course wo hud been led to 
take was opposed to tho views aud intentions of Iho 
Government of Indio, a & forth in para. 3 of that 
despatch. 

A copy nf tho notice, ns amended bjr us, will b 0 
fouud in tho appendix to this report, and wo will 
only add that, in it* application to the witnesses who 
appeared bofore us, tho instructions conveyed in ym»r 
message on the subject, dated 22 nd November ,1873, 
worn carefully borno in mind and acted on. 

20. With regard to tho hopo oxptawied iu the 





19th September 18?3, from His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy and Governor General to His High¬ 
ness the Gaekwar. that be would afford to the Com¬ 
mission every assistance in bis power during its in¬ 
vestigations we denm it right to state for the infor¬ 
mation of His Excellency in Council, that we bad, gene¬ 
rally, every reason to be satisfied with the arrangements 
made by the Durbar with the above object, so far as 
they come under our observation. The oouduot of the 
principal Durbar Agent who attended the sittings of 
the Commission, and those appointed with him, was 
friendly and free from obstruction, and our references 
through Lira to the Durbar, where such were necessary 
in any of the case* that came before us, were duly and 
generally promptly dealt with. 

There were some complaints of obstruction by the 
Durbar officials to parties who desired to state their 
grievances to the Commission, and one of ill-treatment 
of certain ryots, who had visited Baroda.and represent 
ed their hardships to the Resident, which were laid 
before the Commission to. late for eny enquiry by it. 
The Durbar agent, however, promised that these com¬ 
plaints should bn duly enquired into, and the result 
reported to the Resident. 

On its part, the Commission was scrupulously careful 
to avoid any proceeding that might have the effect of 
rendering the enquiry it was conducting more distasteful 
and painful to His Highness than was absolutely 
unavoidable under the circumstances. 

21 . With reference to certain differences between 
the Resident and ourselves regarding some of the 
cases brought forward by him—as will be seen 
from our proceedings and his Schedules and let¬ 
ters in the Appendices—we beg to remark that 
wo found it impossible to investigate, in the man¬ 
ner desired by the Resident, some of the cases 
entered in the scl»« dules, us to have done so, had there 
been no other objection to such a course, to I he extent 
required to enable us to form an accurate judgment 
of their exact merits, would probably have taken seve¬ 
ral days for each, especially where an exuminatiou of 
old and lengthy accouuts was essential to a proper 
understanding of the facts. It wan, moreover, unlikely 
that the evidence forthcoming would prove to be of an 
u>!« quale character to establish satisfactorily tho 
charge or claim in these oases, while, even if it should 
appear t« be so, as the Durbar could not have been 
called on to defend them, and there could thus have 
boeo uo contention, the result would still have been one¬ 
sided and valueless • Again, iu cor tain cases in which 


tho Resident desired the proceedings of the Durbar ft 
Criminal courts to be thoroughly investigated, end the 
original charge in each such instance to ho virtually 
retried by the Commission, we deemed it suffi¬ 
cient to consider : (1) if the Durbar hud reasonable 
ground for regarding itself as warranted ill dealing 
with the case ; and (2), when it appeared to have such 
ground, if there was anything of so excessive or excep¬ 
tional a character iu the seutence pa-wed by it, as to 
require or justify our interference. When the latter 
was not clearly the case, we deemed it to be our duty 
to decline such interference, as being unnecessary and 
improper. Lastly, in two olaims against the Maharaja 
personally, on account of the prioe of certain jewels 
purchased by him, which had remained unadjusted 
by His Highness on the plea that he had been deceiv¬ 
ed as to the value of the articles, we considered that 
we had no authority to investigate the same, and 
therefore confined our intervention to directing the at¬ 
tention of the Durbar Agent to tho said claims, and 
pointing out the most fitting course that appeared to 
us to be open for adoption for their settlement. 

22. We will only add that we are well aware that 
many of the cases in which we have allowed the com¬ 
plaints to appear before the Commission, are not of 
a class that, would ordinarily be fit subjects for en¬ 
quiry or official interference at the hands of the British 
authorities. With reference, however, to the objects of 
the assembly of the Commission, and the general 
circumstances of the allegations against tho Durbar, 
we have deemed the course taken by us in this class 
of cases to have been that which it behoved us to adopt, 
and trust that the same may meet with tho approval 
of His Excellency in Council. 

It may be proper further to explain that the Resi¬ 
dent was anxious to notice the Durbar's replies or 
remarks in some of the cases deposed to before the 
Commission, and that, us there were obvious objections 
to bis doing ho in tbe way of a rejoinder at the time, 
we oousented to ullow him to submit a final memo : or 
note in each case in whioh bo deemed sucb to be neces- 
sary. Such memos, we intended to be merely brief 
oommeuts on any particular point or statement put 
forth by tbe Durbar Agent, which might appear to 
tbe Resident to call for special remark from him, but 
these final notes have in some instances extended to 
a length greatly iu excels of what was contemplated 
by the Commission, when acceding to their submission. 
Wo have, however, thought it bettor, under tho oir- 
cumstauces, to allow all of them to bo included in 
exlcnso, in tho Appendices to this Report. 
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PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE COMMISSION 

OP 1875. 



FIRST DAY, TUESDAY. FEBRUARY 23, 1875. 

PRESENT. 

Sir Richard Coucii (President) ; H. H. Maharaja | 


said Maharaja of Jeyporo, you the said Sir Richard 
| Jo . hn Meade, you the said Sir Dinkur Rao. and you t lio 
Sir Richard Couch (President) ; II. IT. Maharaja £ aic U ^il'P ^ anc b' s Melvill, Esq., to be Commissioners 
of Gwalior, H. H. Maharaja of Jeyporo, Sir Richard . 01 10 l mr P oao enquiring into the truth of the said 

John Meade, Sir Dinkur Rao, and Mr. Philip Sandys J. l , n * nUat,0l ~ an< reporting- to the Viceroy and 
Melvill. Governor-General m Council how far tho same are 

: true to the best of your judgment and belief. And 


Counsel for the prosecution :—Tho Hon. Andrew R- tho^ said * Vicerov^ and' aT1< * r ‘, And 

Scoblo, Advocate-General of Bombay, and J. I). In- appoints von the' s-iid / lir, ! or '^ c ° G, ' a ' ! -’ Council 
•rarity, instructed by Messrs. Honrn, Cleveland, and t0 be «* 


ocouiu, xLuvuoaie-uenonvi ox xximuav, aim u. u. m 
verarity, instructed by Messrs. Hearn, Cleveland, and 
Lce-Warnor, Solicitors in this mattor for tho Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Counsel for the defence:—Serjeant Ballantine, R. A. 
Branson, Henry F. Purcell, Shantaram Narftyen, and 
Wassudeo Juggonnatb, instructed by Messrs. Jefferson 
and Payne, Attornies, Bombay. 

Secretary to tho Commission :—John Jardino, Esq., 
Bombay Civil Service. 

Interpreters :—James Flynn and Nowrozjee Fur- 
doonjeo. 

His Highness the Gaekwar was present, and occu¬ 
pied a position on the left of the Commission. 

Colonol Sir Lewis Polly, K.C.S.I., occupied a posi 


President of this Commission, with full power to 
appoint times and places of meeting, to adjourn meet- 
ings, to adjust and arrange the method of procedure 
to settle the course which the inquiry shall take, to 

or oth^rud, t0 . rece,vo » r reject evidence, documentary 
or otherwise, to hear such persons as you shall think 
fit on behalf either of the Viceroy and Governor 

RaoT 1 v lmlm a" Gonnoi1 ' or of His Highness M „lh ,r 
Rao Gaokwar and generally to guide the whole course 

purpose thereof. ^ ° bo P ro P er f° r l ' ie 

pending h hVTwoen Cr t r ho n \lritith T**®” ° f V“P 0Vlnrtc0 

Highness Mulhor Rno n„„V. !. h Govcrnmenl »“•> His 


—.„. v , ----- - - po»,- Highness Mulhar Ran pkoi: Government and Hi 

tion on tho right of the Commission. reported upon bv a C * •'\ ar were enquired into am 

Proceedings commenced shortly after eleven o’clock. ' roy and G overn or* Go^'I" ft P p ? inI9( * the Vice 
The Secretary to tho Commission road the following 23rd October 1873 ; and wherea^th 1 upll ‘ r> 

Notification to the Commission by His Excollency ihe >’ ou appointed to make is not oonneeie! \"2 •, i" 

ificerov and Governor-General of India :— matters ! Pnr f lm « \ COD H Ctl (l with Hlicl 


AlVtlIll/U.WVU LVI wuu wwmiuiooiuu A-im Aj.\l 

Viceroy ami Governor-General of India :— 

To the Honourable Sir Richard Couch. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jeyporo. 

Colonel Sir Richard Jolm Meade. 

Raja Sir Dinkur Rao. 

Philip Sandys Melvill, Esq. 

Whereas an attempt has been made at Baroda to 


matt one . 1 1 18 not connected with 

tions 11 a better understanding -of your funo- 

CU herebv a de «^mor.Goni J in C„»L 

tend vi,nr ‘ clau3 1,13 desire that you shall not ox 
>uin 1 rfed tA ir"°i° th< ‘ r matt, ' rs Gian the offence! 
aloresar/ a 11 ! 9 ,! 11 ' 6 '" 089 Mulhar Gaekwar a< 
other mo/t ant { tbat you shall, not permit any sue! 

; ora & 0 bo submitted to v©u for consideration 
or enquiry. 

And the said \ iceroy and Governor-General 

) 11 HOm (1 Aairno 1 Kni il. . e f 


Viceroy's ion P 0 * 55011 Colonel R. Phayro, C.B., p And tl,G said Viceroy and Governor-General i 

to the Commissioners. t ^ ie ^ ato British Resident at tho 1 dosiroa that, in the event, qf any of your nnn 

Court of His Highness Mnlhar 30 £. in £ prevented by sickness or other cause froi 
Rao Gaekwar; And whereas the following offences his place as Commissioner or from renminbi 

are imputed against the said Mulhar Rao Gaekwar ils Commissioner till the conclusion of your enquiry 
that is to say :— 1 V ou Wd the othor Commissioners shall noverthelen 

I.—That tho said Mulhar Rao Gaekwar did bv his ! ° f 0 " duct an , d complete your enquiry in tho same w iy n 
“gents and in person, hold secret communications for 10 aumbor of Commissioners present or remamin 
improper purposes with some of the servants employed 'T , '1 .1° ", umbpr »PP»intwi thereby, 

by Colonol Phayro, tho Resident at Baroda, or attach- Mu u Blud > IOOr T °-Y 0,,d Governor-General in l our 
od to tho Residency • 1 01 GGr ®by appoints John Jardino, Kaq\, of tho Bomba 

11— That the said Mulhar Rao Gaekwar gave bribes ^n' Sp *™ 0 ’ * bG >' oar S<?cri ;< a, 7 
to some of those Servants, or caused such u-ibes to 1,0 r % “' der of tho V iceroy and (.ovornor-Gonoral 

ffivvn ; India in Council, 

Ron ants iwa spies upon Colonel Phavre an.l thmS 1 
improperly to obtain information of secrets anT to 
cause injury to Colonel Phavre, or to rZl L x • v 
moans of poison ; removo him by 

TV.—That in fact an attempt „ , 

Phayro was made by persons inatirmt ! ?| 8 ° n ^ <don ° l 
said Mulhar Rao Gaekwar' ^ U l tUvroto ‘ho 


C. TJ, Aitciiison. 
Secretary to.the Govt, uf India. 

Mr. Jam os Flynn interpreted tho NotilicaUun i 
' Mahrattoe and IlindooKianeo. 

ito-Qenorftl brought to the notice of th 


And whereas the Viceroy and Governor.^ ,. , • 
Council has temporarily assumed tho administrat^ * p 

" ' ' purpose of instating °a 

public enquiry into the truth of t he said imnntnt ' 
and of affording His Highness Mulhar Rao Gaokwar ’ 
opportunity of freeing himself from tho grave bu, 
cion which attaches to him • 


Short-haml writers’ 
not oh to be auppllod to 
I the ComuiiftRion. 


THBREroB.*, • tho Viceroy an^Governor-General of 
India in Council appoints yon tNie said Sir Richtfrd 
Couch, you the said ^Mahuraja of Gwalior, you the 


Tho Advocate--r- 

Commission that arrangement 
Jind bomi made for taking short 
hand notes of the proceeding- 
which would be furnishoi. i 
hhem daily if they wished. 

Serjeant Ballantine mentioned that there were on 
, fritneamv ivhose presence under partioiiUi 
circumstances ho might deem to be of iuxpqrtauoi 
His clionts hmi made endeavours co obtain,their pvt 
fience in Court, and possibly might bo auooqsHful . L»ti 
ho had to ask Ida Lordship the President to asai- 
thorn if hereafter it should appear that they might m 
bo successful. 

The President inti mated that il would bo convonior 
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the Commission if notes of the proceedings wero 
furnished the Commission in the manner (suggested, 
and to the learned Serjeant ho replied that the Com- | 
mission would be happy to assist him by every means 
in their power. 

• Serjeant Ballantino thankod his Lordship. It had 
been cortaidered by his learned friend the Advocate- 
General that the short-hand writer’s notes might be | 
considered as open to all members of the Commission. 

Itf had been agreed that there should bo short-hand 
writers employed on both sides, so that, if any error 
might creep rhto the record of the proceedings, in all 
likelihood it would bo perceived and corrected. 

The Advocate-General—My Lord Chief Justice, your 
Highnesses, and Gentlemen of 

Tho Advocatc-Gm^e- Commission,—It now be- 

ral sopeningaodxties to , , ’ , . - 

tho Commission. comes uny duty on behalf of 

the Viceroy and Governor- 
Genoral of India in Council, as briefly as tho im¬ 
portance of tho case will admit, to state the nature of 
tho e vidence it is proposed to place boforo you in re¬ 
gard to the charges which tho Government of India 
have found it necessary to prefer against His Highness 
Mulhar Rao, Gaekwar of Baroda. As tho Commission 
has gathered from the Notification just read, evidence 
has bin laid before the Government of Tndia tending 
to raise.* grave suspicions against His Highness, and 
those suspicions relate to four charges, which have j 
n!*o been mad, und which may, perhaps, bo reduced 
to two—that, in tho first place, Ilis Highness, through 
his servants, and directly, tampered with the servants 
ni ilit* Residency, and other persons attached to tho j 
Ju sidcucy, at Baroda, for improper purposes, and, in 
i lie second place, that llis Highness, both directly and 
by the agency of his servants, instigated certain 
persons to commit tho high and serious crime of 
attempting to poison tho British Resident. In stating 
to rite Commission tho main features of tho ovklonce 
which will be adduced boforo them, I do not at present : 
propose to give any but the briinfest summary of tho 
case. Albeit this is not a judicial inquiry, and the 
functions of the Commission will bo discharged by 
way of report to tho Goveniin*'ut of India, and not in 
giving judgment in this Court., I think it will bo more 
convenient if in tho present state of tho inquiry I 
should siniplv state what tho nature of tho evidence is 
that will be laid before you, and tell you * briefly who 
tin* witnesses are by whom that evidence will bo 
given. There are matters referred to in tho Notifica¬ 
tion just read which are of groat importance, but 
widcdi will bo used by me only for tho purposo of fix- 
im* dates. For imuanco, in regard to tho principal 
matter mentioned in the Notification—namely, tho as¬ 
sembly of a previous Commission of Inquiry at Baroda 

-t refer to it. only to fix the date at which the evi¬ 
dence shown that the attempts to tamper with the 
Residency servants bogau to be mado. That Commis¬ 
sion assembled under orders Issued by the Government i 
of India on the 23rd October 1873, and mot in Baroda 
during tho two following months of November and 
Doc. ruber. It was during these two mouths that 
by means of two jasond* or confidential servants 
named Salim and Yeshwuuf.rao—one a Mahomedun 
and the other a Hindoo,—negotiations wore opened 
wiili cortain of tho Residency servants. Tlrcso 
iations wore not confined to the official sor-I 
vum* of i fie Residency, but extended to tho private 1 
Hrrvanlj of the Resident Colonel Phayro, and his i 
wife. At the time to which I ref or Mrs. Phayro 
vrue residing in Baroda. Her ayah was one of tho 
persM’j» with whom these negotiations wore entered 
imo. TluV ayah mibjmqitdnfcly became the servant of . 
Alia. Bouvcy, Mrs. Piiayre’s daughter* This ayah, 


whose name is Amecna, had been for a considerable 
time in the service of Colonel Phayro’s wife, and she 
seems to have enjoyed tho confidence of her mistress, 
and we Shall find it in evidence that she was induced 
to visit His Highness Mulhar Rao in the city. Wo shall 
show that these visits were made on three occasions. 
Tho first occasion was during tho sitting of the Com¬ 
mission, apd consequently towards tho end of 1873. 
Tho second visit was mado after the close of flm pro¬ 
ceedings of the Commission and after tho return of 
His Highness Mulhar Rao and Colonel Phayro from a 
visit to Nowsaree in May 1874. Tho third visit was 
at a later period—a period fixed by the ayah with 
roferonce to tho Mahomedan month Ramzan, and not 
long beforo tho attempt to poison Colonel Phayro was 
mado. On these three occasions tho ayah was intro¬ 
duced to tho prcsenco of Ilis Highness the Gaekwar. 
She saw him, and personally '“conversed with him. 
That she was conducted to his presence by one or 
other of the two confidential jasoods before alluded to, 
and that sho did go to tho Palaco (or Havoli) on 
these threo occasions, will bo established in evidence 
by tho testimony of persons who accompanied her. On 
tho first occasion sho was accompanied by a Chobdar 
of the Residency, Fuizoo Ramzan, and sho was driven 
from the Camp from a point near tho little school on 
tho road leading from tho Residency to the railway 
station by certain drivers. On the first occasion to 
which I have referred—namely, during tho sittings of 
the Commission—sho was driven by K! abhai Poon- 
jabhoy, was accompanied by the Chobdar, and was 
introduced by tho jusoods to the Gaekwar. She will 
tell you that sho was asked to endeavour to got Mrs. 
Phayro to use her influence with her husband Colonel 
Plmyre on behalf of His Highness Mulhar Rao in cer¬ 
tain matters then pending bohveou Ilia Highness* and 
Colonel Phayro. On tho second occasion she was 
taken to the Palaco by Salim and a Residency peon 
named Shaik Kurrecm, and again introduced to His 
Highness tho Gaekwar, with whom she Imd another 
conversation. On the third occasion riio was again 
induced to go by Salim, and bIio was driven by a cart- 
driver named Snaik Daood and accompanied by her 
s<*rvant-boy named Chotoo. On that occasion a more 
important conversation than any which had taken 
pluce previously was hold, and I think it will bo West 
for mo if I leave tho Commission to hear this part, of 
tho story from her own lips. The Commi.*don will 
understand from tho statements 1 have made fl at 
these three visits of the ayah to the Gaekwar will bo 
npoken to by pet^oi s other than tho ayah, who will. 
I believe, establish beyond doubt that those visits 
were made. On the first occasion it does not ap- 
pejnr that any pecuniary present was made to the 
ayah. On the second occasion she did receive money. 
A sum of Rs. 200 was paid to Yoshwuntrao, of which 
one-holf was paid to Kurroem and tho other half to the 
ayah. After the third Occasion a further payment of 
Ra. 50 was made to her. In further corroboration of 
her statement I propose to null Shnik Abdool, tbo 
husband of the ayah, to whom she related what hud 
passed between her and tho Mnhnrajn. This can be 
done under section J 57 of the Evidence Act. But not 
only docs the evidence of this ayah find support froin 
the verbal testimony I have just stated, but most 
important corroboration, I think, will be found in cer¬ 
tain documents which were discovered in the ayah's 
room after her arrest. These documents consist of 
four letters. Two of thorn are addre ; H*d by the 
avnh to her ^husbond, und two by thb husband 
to tho nyefh, and thoy all point most opnoluaively to 
the establishment of communications between tha 
ayah and the Maharaja by menus of .Salim and 
yoshwuntrao. Of tho authenticity of tlioso letter* 
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no Commission will have very little doubt. 
rcumataucoB under which thcso letters* were 
found will be detailed to the Commission. The writ¬ 
ing of the two letters addressed by the husband to the 
ayah will be described by the husband, who recognized 
his own hand-writing. That they wore despatched 
through the post appears to bo clear from tho postal 
marks. 

Serjeant Ballantine said ho wished to guard himself 
against tho supposition that ho concurred that these 
letters wore evidence in tho case. It would probably 
be his duty at a subsequent part of tho proceedings 
to contend that these letters could not bo evidence in 
the case. If, however, the learned Advocate-General 
contented himself with assorting that the letters were 
admissible as ovidonco, and did not go on to state 
their substance till produced in evidence, ho would 
content himself with making no objections at present. 

Tho Advocate*General—I shall certainly contend 
that these letters aro most important ovidonco in the 
case, but at present, in deference to tho objection 
expressed by the learned Serjeant, I shall do no more 
than allude to them na a mero corroboration of tho 
ayah’s story. 

Serjeant Ballantine signified his concurrence in tho 
course proposed to be followed by the Advocate- 
General. 

The Advocate-General resumed :—No doubt the 
ayah will be subjected by my learned friend Serjeant 
Ballantine to a severo cross-examination, but I think 
it right to state hero in regard to her evidence that at 
tho time her preliminary statement w*as made she was 
coffering from severe illness and was considered by tho 
medical men in attendance on her to bo in danger of 
her life, aud I cannot help thinking that that circum¬ 
stance will have an important influence on the mind 
of the Commission • in determining tho funount 
of weight which ought to bo attached to her 
evidence. I have now introduced to tho attention 
of tho Commission the fact of two persons 
at the Residency, one a private servant and ono an 
official—namely, the ayah Ameeua and the peon 
Shaik Kurreem—receiving presents of monoy from 
thu Maharaja for the assistance they were expect¬ 
ed to give him. Another of tho Residency servants, 
with regard to whom attempts at bribery were made, 
is Pedro do Souza, Colonel Phayre’s butler, who had 
been in Colonel Phayre’s service for twenty-five years. 
The same jasoods entered into negotiations with him, 
and although he states that he refused to go to tho 
1 nlaco he received from the servant of tho Gaekwar 
a t of 1U 60 Uabashai, equal to about Hr. 50 

' now come to a 

connected not '? of evidence, and that is evidence 
formation of what* 0 ^ Wlt . k t l0 attempt to obtain in- 
wiih tho attempt tw °" aC ttosi<le “ c y> bat 
away the hfo elf Co.onTphlv"^'^, ,0 take 
mitwlon will have no doubt ii,„i 1 l !" nk t le Corn- 

made. 1 think the Commisln"^rri " ns 

Unit, u was only by tho mercy of G^d tC thT^tt ^ 
wan frustrated. It upticnrs that ,, , tho att 
place on tho 0th November last but ^h °*" P - took 
to show that Similar attempts 
two days prevtous. The agency ew»W.‘i T*V“ 
purpose was that of certain peons . tac L io h’ S 
Kestdtmcy, no) ably a havildar named S,,. 6 
mumcat.ona appear to have been netted * i , T' 
Salim and Yeshwuntrao before the Commission Wt 
and these communications appear to have hem, entore i 
upon m boptember 1S78. Ho was taken by NMim u, 
the Palace and then, according t^his statement. was 
aaked to supply information of what was be jpg done 

b 


at the Residency during the sittingcf the Commission 
That ho agreed to do. For his assistance he was 
asked to get hold of the jemadar, named Nnrsoo, who 
had served under many successive Residents. Accord¬ 
ing to his statements ho, during the period the Com¬ 
mission sat in Baroda, paid three visits t« the Palace, 
on each of which occasions he had an interview with tho 
Maharaja and conversed directly with llis Highness. 
After the Commission lmd concluded its labours, and 
before His Highness tho Maharaja and Colonel Phayre 
went to Nowsaroo, Rowjeo visited tho Maharaja three 
times, and about the same time, boing about to cclo- 
brato his marriage, ho reooived a present of Rs. 500 
from tho Maharaja through Yeshwuntrao. At Now- 
sareo he continued his communications with tho Maha¬ 
raja and his servants. After his return from Nowsaroo 
ho continued in tho samo course, and, not long after 
his return from Nowsaree, a sum of Rs. SOOwas hand¬ 
ed over by tho samo Yeshwuntrao to the jemadar 
Nursoo, who had been induced to join in the con¬ 
spiracy, and this money was divided between Nursoo, 
Rowjeo, and one Jugga, a punkawalla, who from tho 
nature of his employment had arnplo moans of hearing 
what was said at tho Residency table, and who seem- 
ingly at the close of the day used to put his infor¬ 
mation in the form of a letter which was handed by 
Rowjeo to Nursoo, by Nursoo to Yeshw-untrao, and by 
the last to the Maharaja. After the arrestof Salim ho 
waq handed ovor by His Highness the Maharaja to tho 
British authorities, and upon his house being searched 
b\ Mr. Hormusjoe Wadia, who was then Fouzdur, a 
bundle of papers wa 3 discovered and scaled up. Upoh 
examination of the bundle some of those mews-lettors 
were discovered. Three are in my possession. Ono 
of them iR admittedly in tho handwriting of Jugga, tho 
punkawalla, aud the other two aro in a handwriting 
which has not yet boon identified. As tho learned 
Serjeant may make tho saino objection that ho 
inade regarding tho four lettors fouud in tho posses- 
Bion of tho ayah, I shall not allude to tho contents of 
those letters for the present, though afterwards I shall 
submit to tho Commission that they aro receivable in 
evidence. As I have already stated, ft present of 
Rs. 500 was made to Rowjeo at the time of his marriage. 
A subsequent present of either Ra^ 300 or Rs- *100 was 
made to Rowjeo after his return from Nowmv 
shall call ovidonco to show that at tho time it is al¬ 
leged those payments wero made, Rowjeo, tboug 
in receipt of only a small income as havildar of peons, 
was in possession of considerable sums of money, 
spent largo sums in ornaments, aa^lived in a stylo 
quite inconsistent with tho wages ho was got ting for 
his services. I shall also prove that in his visits to the 
Palace ho was accompanied sometimes by Jugga tho 
punkawalla, and ut times by a man munod Kabluu. 
whom, he Bays, be used to take with him, becnuM* o 
was afraid to go iuto tho city at night by ll,ndC * 
That he obtained these ornaments, will bo erttablisbed 
by tho ovidonco of friend# who bought Uiem, and by 
the two goldsmith# who made them. 1 
the jemadar '.shall show that be, whdo in 
on Colonel Phayre at Nowsnree, reeen el Horn the 
Maharaja, through Yrshwu.drao, Ks. 360 
and after his return from Nowsaroo, receded but 
a . 1 ", ,» Kttfj which l have already umntpnmd 

portion ot the Us. wU 1 \ \ . , 

as having been divided between n 
Jugga. I think, therefore, fcpat the 
they believe these witnesses, will have 
j communications for i in propel purpost 
I H. IT. tho Maharaja, both directly an 
rvauis employed b; 


regard to 
ttendaneo 


Rowjeo, and 
Commission, if 
liLtlo doubt that 
were made by 
\ by Ids agents, 
Colonel Pluvyro' 
bribes wore 


with some of the 

or attached to the Reeldoney, and that 

servants as rewards for tacir 
to which I have referred. 


zivirn 


Hi l 
the 


those 

information 
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-regard to some of the communications which 
were so made by Rowjee, either himself directly or by 
means of the news-letters written by Jugga, 
evidence will be obtained from the letters them¬ 
selves should the Commission determine to receive 
them. In regard to other matters of great im¬ 
portance, other evidence will be given by witnesses— 
by one, at all events—who received in this 
manner an important official document, and read its 
contents to His Highness. Among documents coin 
municated in a similar way there was at least one 
official document of considerable importance, to which 
I . hall not at present refer further. I come now to 
the most important branch of the case—the attempt 
to poi-on Colonel Phayro. That attempt was discover¬ 
ed by Colonel Fhayre on tho 9th Novouiber, although 
it would appear; from tho evidence given that two 
previous attempts had been made to poison Colonel 
Phayre on the Gth and 7th November. The person by 
w hom the poison was attempted to be administered on 
the 0th was Rowjee, the havildar of peons, to whom I 
have already once or twice referred. Tho method em- 
ployed for administering the poison was this. Colonel 
Phayre was in the habit, every morning after a walk or 
a ride, of proceeding to his office adjoining the main 
building of the Residency, and connected with it 
by a covcrod verandah, where ho had dressing accom¬ 
modation. It was the duty of one of his servants, named 
Abdoola, to prepare every morning a tumbler of shcr- 
bet made of pnmmclow juice. Abdoola will tell you 
how In made thin sherbet and what he did with it. 
He mod to put it on a table in Colonel Phayre’s inner 
room and there leavo it for his master. Upon the mom 
ing in question Abdoola prepared this sherbet ns usual. 
Of tho various servants who were omployed about tho 
house, it appeal's to have been the duty of Govind, 
liamuI, to attend to tin’s particular room. I shall call 
Govind, and ho will tell you how he was occupied on 
this morning. Rowjoo, though ho had no immediate 
occiipriion in that room, was in tho habit of going into 
it from time to time, either to arrange pens or paper, 
or do somo other little duties, so that his going into the 
room would not be calculated to excite suspicion. Tho 
position which he used to occupy in tho Residency was 
on the outer covered verandah, whero a bench was placed 
for the accommodation of peons, and from that bench 
Rowjee would have a view of Colonel Phayre’s room, 
so that by simply remaining in tho position ordinarily 
occupied by him lie could seo much that was dono in¬ 
side, and particularly what was done with tho sherbet 
when Colonel Phayre returned from his morning exor¬ 
cise. On the morning in question, it will appear from 
Jtwrjoo’s evidence, he introduced into the goblot tho 
poison which wo* so nearly fatal to Colonel Phayro. 
His method of administering the poison wuh as fol¬ 
lows:— I laving leceived it from tho Maharaja’s servants 
he ilrbt of all made a solid inn of t ho poisonous com¬ 
pound in a small bottle, and shook it sous to cause the 
particloH of the poison to mix as thoroughly as 
possible with the water. Ho then poured tins 
solution into the goblet of sherbet which stood 
rcMidy for Colonel Phayro. That there was poison 
put into tho goblet I do not think tho Commission 
will buvo tho slightest doubt. Colonel Phayie 
took (wo or throe sips of the mixture. He did not like 
Uio taste. He thought it possible that the shorbei 
hod been made from some bad puinmclow, and threw 
(i portion of it away. lie sat down to work, and in a 
short time symptoms exhibited tbomKolvv-R which he 
hud noticed on il»«> two previous day*, the 6th and 7th, 
and which ho had attributed to poorliuess. His suypi- 
cions Were roused. Ho experienced great nausea and 
a dizzy feeling in tho head and other curious symp¬ 
toms which ltd him to think that he bad taken some¬ 


thing that had disagreed with him. He examined the 
goblet, and noticed a sort of sediment in the small 
quantity of sherbet left in the glass. Ho at once 
wrote to Dr. Seward, the Residency Surgeon, and 
asked him to come over to him. That note was given 
to a peon named Mahomed. When Dr. Seward heard 
the symptoms from Colonel Phayre, ho took away the 
goblot at onco to his own residence and made an 
investigation of the contents of the glass, which satis¬ 
fied him that the sediment was composed partly of 
arsenic and partly of somo glittering substance which 
he afterwards ascertained was diamond dust. Not satis¬ 
fied with this examination, Dr. Seward sent the remains 
of the sherbet, with the tumbler; to Dr. Gray, Cboini- 
cal Analyser to tho Bombay Government; and Dr. 
Gray, after carefully examining the sediment, arrived 
at precisely the same conclusion as Dr. Seward. I 
think, therefore, that the Commission wall have little 
doubt as to tho scientific part of the evidenco, and will 
agree that in this sherbet on the morning in question 
a poisonous dose was introduced which might have 
taken away the life of Colonel Phayre. I shall now 
procoed to connect the Maharaja and his servants 
with this attempt upon tho life of Colonel Phayro. It 
will, I think, be found beyond a doubt by the Com¬ 
mission that on the morning of the 9th November the 
two men, Yeshwuntrao and Salim, who had been cm- 
ployed in all tlie previous negotiations with the Resi¬ 
dency servants, came unusually early to tho Resi¬ 
dency. Their presonce there at this hour will bo 
testified to by a number of witnesses. On being asked 
by one witness why they had conio so early, they said 
they had come with a present of fruit, as it was tho 
Dewaleo. Bui the exenso thus given will, I think, bo 
shown to be deceptive, because it was not until long 
after their arrival at the Residency that this present 
of fruit arrived. It did not arrive until half-past 
eight in tho morning, whereas those men came to tho 
Residency somewhere about 6 o’clock. I have men- 
tinned that Colonel Phayro sent a note to Dr. Seward 
by the peon named Mahomed. We find Salim at onoe 
addressing himself to Mahomed. He requested him 
to go into the town and buy him some biscuits. Tho 
peon consented, but delivered tho note first to Dr. 
Seward and then went into tho city. Whether ho 
really went for the biscuits or to give information is a 
matter which the Commission must determine. Another 
point that I think I shall establish upon conclusive evi¬ 
denco is this—after Colonel Phayro had noticed tho 
eedithentj&nd get down upon the table tho gl&as contain¬ 
ing tho remains of it, and after the message had boon 
sent to Dr. Seward, 8alim mounted his horse and 
rodo at full speed in tho direction of ltowjce’s house, 
and aft erwards to tho city. What he did there I do not 
propose now to state to tho Commission, although I 
may say that evidence is furnished by tho Maharaja 
himself in a statement he made to a witness called 
Damodhur Trimbuck or Datnodhur Punt. I shall 
allow this statement to bo'modo by the witness him¬ 
self. But that Rowjoo did take this ride will, 
I think, bo proved beyond doubt. Ho returned 
to the Residency after this, and saw tho Assist¬ 
ant Resident, Mr. Crawley-Boovoy, with whom ho 
had some conversation. I now come to another class 
of evidence hi regard to this part of tho case. I hare 
said that, the poisonous substance intended to he 
administered to Colonel Plltiyro was arsenic. Of tho 
poisonous qualities of arsenic I need not tell y»*u. 
But of the diamond dust which war. mixed with 
it I may mention that it has always been 
considered an efficacious means of destruction by 
tilie natives of this country. Dr. Norman Cho¬ 
kers in Ins “ Manual ot Medical Jurisprudence 
for India ’’ says — 1u Although thi * material has m> 
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' Dr. Taylor’s treatise, it is certain that 
€f iu its deadly potency existed long-ago in 
Kuropo, and that tho samo idea is at proaont of con¬ 
siderable prevalenco in India.” Ho thou goes on to 
say that it is considered that the Powder of Succession 
of tho Italian poisoners was diamond dust. Ho states 
that Benvenuto Cellini relates that an attempt was 
mado to poison him, when in prison at Rome, by the 
administration of pounded diamond iu his food, «fco., 


| mony of persons giving their evidence under the cir¬ 
cumstances of the witnesses just named, nevertheless 
tho witnesses are tolling a true story. I may 
say that the statements of Rowjeo and Damodhur 
Punt were made under a promise of a free pardon, but 
that of Nursoo jemadar was mado voluntarily after ho 
had been told that no pardon would bo granted ro 
; him. The evidence of Nursoo will, therefore, bo a 
very important element in tho considerations which 


and he then goes on to give a number of illustrations will lead tho Commission to form their opinion upon 
tending to show that in India diamond dust was and is this case. Thore is ono othor circumst ance in regard to 
considered a powerful poison. Wo aro ablo to trace tho 


source from which this diamond dust and arsenic was 
procured. The evidence of Damodhur Punt, who former- 


circumstance in regard to 
Nursoo. Ho had beon many years in tho service of 
tho Residency, and held a high position among the 
official servants at the Residency. After he bad given 


ly held tho offico of Private Secretary to tho Gaekwar, his evidenco under the circumstances I have stated 
and also had charge of His Higlinoss’s private treasury, ho folt bo strongly tho disgrace ho had incurred, and 
will prove that an application was made to him direct the treacherous conduct of which he had been guilty, 

• \rn nm A,ih.r P.mf that ho attempted to drown himself. There ia a deep 

well rear the Residency. Ono day he broke away 
from his guards and jumped into the well,.from which 
he was rescued by tho police. I think that if the 
Commission were to visit this well, and note its 
sizo and depth, they will conclude that Nursoo must 
have intended self-destruction when ho leaped into it. 
But the evidence of Damodhur Punt not only corrobo- 
T , A ... 1, .. . .. rates the evidence of Nursoo and Rowjee, but is sup- 

Damodhur Punt will toll you that it was pur- ported by most important documentary evidence de 
chased from Hemchund Futteychund, a jeweller, and lived from tho accounts of the personal private ox 
that by direction of His Highness tho Gaekwar i peudituro of the Maharaja I sliall be able to lav 
ifc wan rrlvon tn Vnsbwnnf.TW RnWn a«*ncmtn. before the Commission a number of these accounts 

which were kept with tho regularity which always die- 
T uni !8 fc k° a(icoun ts of the natives of this country. 


by tho Maharaja to obtain arsenic. Damodhur Punt 
tried to obtain two tolas from tho Fouzdarco, which 
was thou under tho control of Mr. Gorrausjco Wadia, 
bnt although a written order was sent for this’poison, 
and it was said it was wanted for a horse, tho poison 
was not supplied. Damodhur Punt, however, states 
that ho subsequently obtained tho required quantity 
from a Borah, and by direction of tho Gaokwar gave 
it to Salim. With regard to tho diamond dust 


it was given to Yeshwuntrao', Salim’s associate. 
Tho arsenic and diamond dust thus obtained ap¬ 
pear to have beon handed over by Salim to 


powders to thorn. Tho lirst supply came from Salim to 
Nursoo, who handed the powders over to Rowjee, 

it may be that tho powder thus supplied j and ^Rowjeewere mrie. 


and 

was as administered to Colonel Phayre on tho* 7th 
November. That powder, as I have already said, 
did not take effect, and Salim and Rowjee, when 
they next saw His Highuoss, say that tb*y were 
somewhat severely blamed by the Maharaja, who 
complained that the poison had nob boon efficacious. 
On the samo occasion that ho mado this 
complaint, ho said he would 6end for a fur¬ 
ther supply, and that further supply was handed 
over by Salim to Nursoo, who in his turn gave it to 
Rowjeo. Rowjee said that of the powders so obtained, 
some of them wore used and some remained with him! 
those that remained with him ono has beon found, 
or the result of Dr. Seward’s aualvsis Rowjee was 
h n? o“‘ '! POn , 8U8 Ptoion. His belt was taken from 
■ 11 n £® d . <,vor to another peon with whom it 

11 r M osamiu ed by tho Police, and in 

' vh,t0 


packet thoro wore” os 


arsenic 

But in this small 1 
told you, seven grains. 


Of course it must be obvious io'ihJT' 
to all who have hoard .1 B ^ Commission, and 
r kin«, that the' ^ been 

depend very much upon tho dmn-n U r will 

be attached to DauLlnr to 


Jtagte a? ^ <**» 

heard the history of the m Jnej Whid.'S* 31 ?? ha9 
has heen obtained, and the entire abaouco of uuo ° 
neotion between tlie three persons, who have each toM 
thoir Btory independently of one another, and yet with L 
largo amount of agreement, it v*ill bo seen that albeit 
ft certain amount qf doubt must attach to the testi 


pa) morns were made on datos corresponding very 
nearly to those on which payments to tho ayah, Nursoo, 
and Rowjee were made. The sums aro not exactly, 
although they aro nearly, tho same ; but I think it 
is not an unreasonable inference to draw from tho 
sumsi entered and tho sums disbursed that tho dis¬ 
bursing persons rctainod a portion in tlioir possession. 

1 shall show that subsequent to the enquiry being 
instituted into this attempt to poison Colonel Phayre, 
by order of tho clerks and officors who had charge of 
those accounts clumsy attempts wore made to deface 
certain entries by pouring iuk over the places where 
Salim’s name occurred—tho object of which I thiuk 
cannot bo doubted by the Commission. I shall show, 
moreover, from these aeaounta how tho payment, oi a 
part of the payment, was mado to the jeweller llriu- 
chund, who furnished tho diamonds Which were even¬ 
tually powdered into tho diamond dust. And with regard 
to these accounts 1 shall show from the entries how tho 
monies wero disbursed, and that such entries entirely 
correspond with tho statement made by Paino* 
dhur Punt with regard to them at a timo when he 
had no acooss to thoao aooountfl, and when ho nn« 
speaking from memory with regard to thorn. aha, 

. show from these entries how the mony* worn ob u.notk 
The payment mhde to llomobund MttoYchuOdjvn» 

I a payment of about IU. 3,000, and there are a uumK 

\JJro»s outdo* to r..,ar<Ho that p-^ont which! 

I may perhaps hero shortly <1< " • _ 

' account kept culled the Saving Wm K 

that account were appropi mu ml to 

tho payment to Uomohund of the K*. 3,000,^Wchho 
was to receive in part sott omen o * o W’ _ 
diamonds supplied. One of these items wm, an item 
of saving upon tho discount in respect of oil sup- 
Plied to the GnokwarV Commissariat, atm that, 
amounted to its. 1,Soli-PM, from which Us. 160 wta 
to ho deduotud foi oil for lighting the tower ,n o. tho 
gateway which adjoins the Palaco. Aud there i« mi 


ur Punt Nur- ' l - v t0 I account kept eaUim t»u 

Pt upon fh ^jeoU-wo items from that, account 
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ont ip the handwriting of Daraodhur Punt, I port, nor did ho communicate with Coronet Phayre. Ho 
that this sum shall bo credited to the Kiwcreo waited till the time of his ordinary visit took place, 

and then said lie had heard of it on tho previous day, 
Wednesday. On that occasion His Highness was, 
accompaniod by his then c Dewan Mr. Dadabhoy 


ing that this sum shall bo credited to the Kasgee 
account on the 10th of Magsur Vud. Tho other item 
was an item of Ks. 1,926-1 realized by tho sales of 
coins given as nnzzeranas, and that was ordered 

to bo credited to tho same neconnt on the 8th Nowrojoo, end although a conversation then tooiTplnco 

Kof.WPOn r?r»lrmo) IMmirrm n *-■» A TI 1 » * . i 


of MugSur Vud, two days before the previous item. 
The aggregate of those two sums were directed 
on the 8th Magsur Vud to be paid to ono Rameshwur, 
tho manager of the Swami Narrayen’a Temple, in 
ordor to give a feast to a number of Brahmins, but no 
such fea*o waj given. The on tries will show that tho 
total derived from these two suras was, in point of 
fact, applied to the payment of Es. 3,000 to tho jewel¬ 
ler flomchund. It will not also fail to bo noted by 
the Commission that the order directing this 
total sum to bo paid to Rameshwur for the 
feast to bo given to tho Brahmins is dated on tho 
day previous to that on which one of the items was 
brought to account—the latter being dated on the 9th 
and the former on the 8th ! Tho order for paymont of 
the two bears dato the 8th. Hcmchund the jowellor 
will of course be called, and his evidence will I think 
bo important as showing the way in which this 
purchase of diamonds was Bought to be kept secret. 
Ho v,-ill tell the Commission that he was applied to 
by some of the Gaekwaris people after the dis¬ 
covery of the attempt to poison Colonol Phayre, 
and that lie really consented to take out a 


between Colonel Phayre and His Highness in regard 
to tho attempted poisoning no formal communication 
on the subject took place until two days afterwards, 
namely, on the 14th Novomber, on which occasion a 
Durbar yad was sent by tho Maharajah to Colonel 
Phayno in theso words :— 

" At a formal interview with yon the day before- 
yesterday, I learned from you the particulars atout the 
attempt made by some bad man to poison you, for 
which I am sorry ; but it was the favour of God that 
his cruel design did not meet with success. 

“If it becomes necessary for you to obtain any 
assistance in proving the criminal's guilt; the same 
will be given. This is written for your information.’* 

Dated 14th November 1874. 

The only comment I mako upou that letter is that it 
is a curious circumstance that it came so late. 1 have 
now gone through tho main points in tho evidence- 
which L shall proceed to lay before tho Commission. 
I do not at present propose to do moro than make 
this brief recapitulation of the points to which tho 
witnesses' attention will be directed. After the 


liia own bookq" in Sder that this ontrv fiSffbf i witno “« h . avo ^ »pon tho subject, and tho 
oooi.s m order mat tins entry might bo j cross-oxaminatio.i of my loarned friend, I bcliovo I 


cancelled. Ilia books will bo produced, and ho 
will state to tho Commission tho circumstances 
under which his books wore tampered with, and 
by whose desire they wore so tampered with. 

Come another piece of evidence which I 
thmk has a mutorial bearing upon the case as affect¬ 
ing His Highness personally, it was the habit of His 
Highness to visit Colonel Phayro, tho Resident, twice 
a week—on Mondays and Thursdays. The attompt 
to poison, as I have already stated, took placo on the* 
9th November—which was a Monday,--and on tho 
Monday His Highness paid the usual visit. Colonol 
Phayro was still suffering from the effects of tho 
poison which ho had imbibed, but ho did not know at 
that time, aa he had not heard from Dr. Seward, what 
he had taken. He received His Highnoss aa usual, 
and was much struck by His Highnowj in the oourao 
of conversation describing to him almost exactly tho 
symptoms under whioh ho was suffering, and Baying 
that thero was a great deal of sickness about the town 
of such a character as Colonel Phayro was at that very 
moment suffering from. He said that he had himself 
suffered in tho same way. It is curious that 


shall bo allowed, with tho sanction of his Lordship tho 
President, to sum up the evidence j and, in case my 
learned friend should call any witnesses, to reply on 
the wholo case. I shall therefore not further tako up 
tho time of the Commission at present, but proceed to 
oall witnesses without any furthor delay. 

AMEENA, Mrs. Crawloy-Boovey's ayah, was then 
Ameonn ayahoxamin- callod, aud, having been sworn, 
al by Mr. inverarity. was examined by Mr. Inverarity, 
j and deposed as follows :— 

My name is Ameona. I remember tho period whon 
the Baroda Enquiry Commission was sitting. I was at 
that timo in iho service of Mrs. Phayre, the wife of 
tho Resident, as an ayah, and I continued in her ser¬ 
vice until Bho wont to England j and I then tintorod 
the service of Mrs. Boovoy as an ayah. Sho was the 
daughter of Mrs. Phayre, and sho lived at the Rosi- 
1 doncy. 1 continued in her service until the timo 
when Colonel Phayro wont to Bombay. I know llis 
Highness Mulhar Row Gaekwar. Ho was in tho habit 
of coming twice a week to the Residency. Once, while 


curioiiH that such a i n the sorvico of Mrs. Phayre, I wont to tho Haveli (nr 
convention should take place. Colonel Phayre did j Palace) of the Maharaja. While 1 was in the service 


not toll Mulhar Rao what ho had taken, or what h 
euppouitioiiH w<*ro at that time—ho may have thought 
something had been put in his goblet, but he had no 
cl finite idea that ho had pjvrtakcn of poison, not 
Dg then seen 1 d. But if Dttbodhor 

speaks truthfully tho Maharaja know perfectly well 
then that the attempt hud been made and had 
failed, because on his driving back from the 
Residency to the Palace ho picked up Daraodhur 
Punt on the road, and had a conversation with him 
about it/ That conversation Damodhjir Punt will him¬ 
self relate. I think it will strike the Commission 
that such an attempt os this—an- attempt to poison 
t!ui It. idem -was a oircuhistauco that would rapidly 
g* i wind in tiny town ; it was a matter that could not 
remain long hid. ft is carious, however, that it was 
not uni i 1 the following 1 Thursday whou tho second 
formal visit of the week enmo round that His Highnens 
nmd-i tho slightest allusion to Oolonol Phayro on the 
♦subject, fie did no*, go at once on injuring of the re* 


I of Mrs. Boovey, 1 went there on two occasions. I have 
not boon long in Baroda, bat I believe I went to the 
old Haveli of the Maharaja. I don’t exactly reinem- 
. her whon I went on the first ocoaion when I was in 
the service of Mrs. Phayre; but I think it was at about 
half-pant 9 or 10 at night. That was about tho time- 
when the Commission was about to oloso. At that 
timo I was living at tho Residency. When I went 
from tho Residency to the Haveli, I was accompanied 
by Far/oo, a ohobdar. Wo went ou fobt os far as the 
well which is situated close to the school on the road 
to the city. We thence continued our journey iu a 
vohicl 1 which was waiting near tho well. Wo (I and 
Fa i zoo) both wont to the Haveli in that vehicle, 
laizoo was a fid low-servant of mine at the Resideucy. 
He hud boon employed some time boforo moj l was 
ncv. ]y employed at tho time. [A peon was here 
shown to the witness.] That man is tho Faizoo, of 
whom l have spoken. [The man admits that his name 
is Faizoo.] I had not Been anythiu b of JB&roda boforo. 
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z y walla drove up to some door or gateway, 
Jiere stopped the garry. -After the garry 
stopped, Salim came. Salim, I, and Faizoo thon went 
totho Haveli. I don’t remember, but I think the dis¬ 
tance was about 150 paces between where the gurry 
was stopped and the HavoII. Salim used to como with 
the Maharaja twice a week to tho Residency. I and 
Faizoo and Salim walked from whoro tho garry had 
stopped to tho Haveli, which we entered. Wo went 
upstairs. When I and Salim wont upstairs, Salim 
desired me to wait a littlo whilo, and ho would go and 
inform tho Maharaja of my arrival. Salim returned 
along with the Maharaja, when Salim told mo to wait. 
1 did bo in a small place, where you can sit at tho top 
of tho stairs. [Tho Interpreter explains that tho 
witness may mean a Iauding-placo.] 

Witness — Something like a small place where you 
can sit. 

Mr. Melvill to Interpreter — Ask her to describo it. 
Witness—Just above tho stairs there is a small place. 
[Interpreter — She calls it a room ; she uses the Eng¬ 
lish word.] I did not observe that thoro was a door. 
I and Faizoo wore shown into that ^nmll place I have 
been Bponking of, and and were told to wait there, 
while Salim wont to inform tho Maharaja. Salim 
returned with tho Maharaja; the latter sat on a bench, 
I and Faizoo salon the lloor, Salim remained standing. 
Tho Malmraja asked mo whethor I had heard the 
Madam Sahib saying anything about the Commission. 
I said I know nothing, and I have heal'd nothing. Then 
the Maharaja said, “ Do you say something to the 
Madam Sahib on my bohalf P” I said I cannot say 
anything or explain anything. The Maharaja then 
said ‘‘Should tho Madam Sahib say anything at any 
time, inform me through Salim or through Yeshwunt- 
ruo.” That is all that took placo as regards mo on 
that occasion. Then something occured with respect 
to laizoo. Faizoo said something about liis son. who 
was then in tho service of the Maharaja. I did not 
take particular notico of what he said. I can’t tell 
exactly, b „t I think I and Faizoo remained in the 
Id tie room T have spoken of for about half an hour. 
j eshwuntrao is a jasoos, and used to accompany tho 
dent J r^ h T n . h6 Came twice a week to the Hesi. 
a mMsengor.] ^Interpreter exploit* tfcat jasoos moans 

Mr Melvill—It also means a spy. What is tho 

meaning of jasoos down hero P 

lr. Flynn —A messenger. 

poreughness tho Maharaja of Jey. 
a .pvS&fc* J* ,n tho same way os t do- 

Mv. Flvnn— tMb 'n ™ ’i dlffer , out m( ' uniri K down hero. 
wearsab^lt.apMn 0hupni3 “ io ’ a maa who 

1 rTturntu,rth;X1 wf! Fafaw ». ^.aod 

Faizoo and l go< i nlo t i. re 1 10 £ !in T was standing. 

Th 0 & iirr .v stopped at. the 8 nkmi WG ' VOnfc home * 
ddo ii, and then wo It into t ^, 7° firat W* 
tliat I wont twice to\ho HavoH ^ t. W ®? 1 homo - 1 8 »'<1 
BOevoy's service. It was after-'T. T . wa ? in Mrs. 
ed from Nowsareo that 1 went *° Maharaja return. 
Mr. Wcoblo—ft will 

than and my loaded 'fcESf S™ 1 ™o««bn 
have agreed to accept the daten '. t * J erlT ’r Balhmtino 
was at Nuwearoe, ua from the 2nd \ *°m 10 Maharaja 

18 1 Th ° " Ulru would be aftertho 36th M 2,Ul , May 

Witness continues:—It was in d.„ , ,, May 1 874. 
after the Malm raja hadZ™ t l \ of -Tone, 
that I weut to the Hawn a , , trora N ow^ree 
rim Naik to come “? ked mB and K «r! 

under ^ W M . W \, peon “rvi„e 
*>oovey. At that time Mr. and 

Boovey wen, residing at that Resifloncy. Mr. Boo™ 

was at that time Assistant to Colonel Phayro, tho 


Resident. Knrrinr Naik accompanied me to ilie Ilavcii 
on that occasion — that was in consequence of tt 
communication made by Salim. We went on foot aa 
far as the spot near the school, and there we got into 
a garry. It was not in the day, but at night. 1 don’t 
remember the exact time, but I think it was 8, a 
quarter-past 8. or half-past S. This happened a long 
time ago, so I have no clear recollection as to tbe 
time. When we got to tho Ilave li on this occasion 
the driver of the carriage went and called for Salim, 
who came. Then Salim, I, and Ivurrim Naik got into 
the garry. Wo went close to the Haveli near the 
Btaircase. It was raining a little at the time. 
Salim joined us somewhere near his house in tho city. 
When we three arrived at the Haveli, we all three 
alighted from the carriage and went upstairs. We 
went up one flight of stairs, and having got to the 
top of thot flight, Salim desired me and Kurrim Naik 
to stop there. [Interpreter—She corrects herself.] 
" o went up two flights of stairs. I and Kurrim Naik 
were told to stand there, and Salim would go 
and inform tho Maharaja of our arrival. The Maharaja 
came nnd sat on tho same bench on which he 
had sat on tho previous occasion. We were asked to 
come upstairs. We went up another flight of stairs 
\\ e Went up a few steps. I and Ivurrim went and -a 
thoWh 081 Wh f er< \ thG ^haraja "as stated on 
tWffll xV 1 Sahn l 8t ^ od - Th “ Maharaja asked whe- 

• i le ^, adam Sahib, meaning Mrs. Boevev hud 

phice an at h N 8 ab ° ufc ^1° nmrria £ e whfch had* taker, 
lmd hcard n?iT^ rCG i 1 • 8aid t0 the Maharaja that I 
1 ^kergaid that Mrs. 
from En h <fu Englatid. 1 said, Whence returns 

good will happen. She is 

Pham b ^Th^K° d \r t0 i Var(1 . 8y0U,and H0 is Colonel 
“ Do vnn 1 the Maharaja said to Kurrim Naik, 
T fi “ something to Mr. Boovey in unfavour.” 

whir^H Mr ’ Boeve 5'"M not attend to uuvthiug 
fhl?i Rn , y ° n0 sa - v t0 him i and Kurrim Naik said 
l ,, 10 aso cotdd do nothing. I then made a sain am 

, Maharaja, aud wa3 about to go downstairs, 
'yen I heard the Maharaja say to Salim, “Do you 
give them a sum.” J understood that was in reference 
0 a wedding, the Muhnraja’s marriage. 

Mr. Inverarity—Did he give you any sum? 

Witness—I have something more to say. Then nfior 
that, Salim, I, and Kurrim Naik went duWnsbdrs. arid 
to the place where tho garry was Standing. 1 hoard 
Salim say to Kurrim—“Do you go lo-mern-w to 
Ycehwuntrao’s house in tho evening.” After tliat we 
got intv> the garry and went home. On the evening 
of the following day Kurrim Naik told mo that ho hud 
brought Us. 200 from Yeswuntrao’s house, where, ho 
said, the monhy hud born given io him by Salim. Ou 
the morning of the following day Kurriui gave mo 
Rs. 100, and kept Rs. 100 for himsolf. 

The Commission was hereupon adjourned for half 
an hour. 

The Commissioners again met at thro* o dock, but 
H. 11. the Gnckwar was not present dm ing the remain- 
der of tho sitting. 

Tho witness Amoeim was ro-callod, and further 
examined by Mr. Inverarity. and tmiu : - 

I Wetted the Maharaja oh the third oooi^ion m the 
munth of Ramzan. 1 left tho Residency at about 8 
or half-past 8 in tho evening. 1 went because Sulim 
camo and told mo that the Maharaja urgently wauled 
m© to come and aoo him. No one accompanied me on 
tho third occasion except a boy named Ohotoo. My 
husbaud and Ohotoo went ott foot. My husband weut 
hy the road which leads to the bazaar, in order 
to got a garry. I and Chefcoo got into tiho 
garry near a wud tree, near Daoabboy’a shop. 
My hmiband'u name it) Shmk Abtlooltti I and 
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otoo first drove to a place called the Arab- 
khana (or Arabs* house) near the Haveli. Salim had 
appointed the place where we were to go. [Mr. 
Flynn here explains that the month Ramzan would be 
from the 12th .October until the 10th November.] The 
driver of the garry called out to Salim. Salim came. 
J aud Salim entered the Haveli, and we went upstairs. 
C ho too remained in the garry aud did not come with 
uh. I and Salim went upstairs to the same place where 
we had sat on previous occasions. Salim called out to 
the Maharaja, and the latter came and sat on'the same 
bench on which he had sat before. I had some con¬ 
versation with him. As I am eating the salt of tho 
British Government, I am going to tell you every¬ 
thing. I shall not conceal anything. Tho Maharaja 
first asked mo this:—“Has the Madam Saheb been say¬ 
ing anything about the child?” Mrs. Roovey was the 
Madam Saheb referred to, and the child was the son 
thur was born to tho Maharaja. I said, “ The Madam 
Saheb had said nothing, nor have I heard anything.” 
And X said, “ When tho burra Madam Saheb comes, 
that is Mrs. Phayre, somethiug good will occur to 
you. She and Colonel Phayre both wish you well/' 
And i also said to tho Maharaja, “ When the Madam 
Saheb comes back; something.good will happen to you, 
do you attend to what the Saheb says—don’t bo 
afraid.” Salim said, • tf Can any charm bo usod ?” 

Mr. Flynn—Sansar is the word she used. 

Mr. Mclvill—That word is poculiar to this part 
of the country. The Maharaja of Joyporo is also 
unaoquamr.od with it. 

il. il. tho Maharaja Scindia thought that for chanu 
tho word n\untur wodld bo used. 

Witnesji continues:*—Salim first spoke about tho 
charm. Salim said, “Should a charm bo used, will tho 
Suhob’s heart be turned ?” As for me I did not 
exactly understand what ho meant. X theu said to 
Salim, as well as to tho Maharaja, “Don’t you use 
any jadoo on the Saheb. [ Mr. Flynn explains that 
jadoo means sorcory, and that the witness means 
“Don’t resort to tho art of sorcery.”] They will have 
no effect on a saheb.” The reason I gave for that is 
thin : that the sahob loguo had faith or trust in God. 
Then Salim said to me—[Witness weopa, and, while 
wiping her tears, says—‘\What lam stating is the 
truth.”]—“Should anything be given to tho Saheb, 
what do you think tho effect will bo r” 

Mr. Flynn—She means what will occur. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—No, noj lot us have what 
she says. 

\\i(uoaa—At that time X felt very much alarmed at 
hearing this, because, before that 1 had heard some* 
thing stated by two persons. I theu said to tho Maha¬ 
raja, “ I am going away.” I don’t see the Maharaja 
hero now. Were he here, ho would probably corrobo¬ 
rate what I say. (Laughter.) Then Salim, addressing 
me, said, “ Do you hearken to What the Maharaja 
will tell you, and if you attend to it, you will have 
enough to live upon for tho remainder of your life.” 
Salim then said to mo, “ Yonr husband will also got 
employment, and you, too, will not have to serve any 
more.” X said in return to Salim, ” I have not boon 
starving all this Lime. I havo passed my life np to 
this time in serving the English.” Just then as 1 
about to go away, I paid to the Maharaja* “ Don’t you 
listen to what anybody may toli you to do to the 
Saheb, for if anything injurious should happen to the 
Saheb you will be ruined.” It appoarod to me that 
i he Maharaja got angry at this, bocriuso ho onid to 
Sulim, “Take tho ayah away j” and Salim did so. J 
and Halim then wont downstairs. I went to the place 
when* the garry had stopped. l and Ohotoo then 
went home. We went in t.ho garry a« fur ns tho 
wnd tree, Wc* alightod and walkod homo. I bw 


Salim again when he came with the Maharaja to the 
Residency. He came to me on that occasion to the 
dispense-room where the pantry is, aud ho said to 
me, “ I have placed fifty rupees under your cot.” I 
mean that he said kutcha rupees—Baroda rupeos— 
they are inferior to Bombay rupees. My cot was in my 
room. I was not in my room then. I was at the 
bungalow. My room .is in tho Residency, near tho 
kitchen. When ho told mo that X went to my room, 
and under my bedding I found fifty rupees. 

Mr. Inverarity— At tho time that you made these 
throe different visits at the Haveli, was your husband 
Abdoola living with you or not ? 

Witness —My husband was not living with me at 
that time. 

Mr. Inverarity—At tho time of tho three visits, was 
your husband in Bombay or not ? 

Witness—Ho was in Bombay on the occasion on 
which 1 made the first visit to tho Haveli. On tho 
occasion of tho second visit he wan in tho servico of 
Major Blakeman (or Blakeley ?) hero in Baroda. 
On the third occasion ho was then living with 
me in my houso. By my house, ‘I mean my 
room at the Residoncy. I informed my husband 
that I had beep, to tho Maharaja on two occa¬ 
sions. I told hitn myself of the first occasion when 
I went, and the other occasion when tho Maharaja 
returned from Nowsareo. As for tho third occasion, 
I don't remember wbero my husband was—whether 
he was at M&hableehwur or not I cannot say. When I 
and my husband were living apart wo corresponded 
togother. The first letter was written when l went 
to Bombay. 

Mr. Inverarity—Can you rccognizo that lottor again 
if you saw it ? 

Witness—I .do not know how to write. 

Sir Richard Couch—Wo don’t know when Bho wont 
to Bombay. 

Witness—I wont to Bombay when Mrs. Phayro 
went when she was going to England in tho month of 
March. I got one Sycd Abdool Rahim to write the 
first letter for me. I call him Rahim Sycd. I am 
not sure whether that is his propor name. I win 
neither road nor write. 

Mr. Inverarity—I propose to havo tho letter read 
out to the witness by Mr. Flynn, and t o ask hor whe¬ 
ther that is tho letter she instructed this man to write. 

Tho President—In that way you will bo putting tho 
lottor before us boforo it has boon shown who wrote it. 

Mr. Inverarity—Theu I will ask to bo allowed to 
call tho witness again. 

The President—/on had better do that. 

Mr. Inverarity (to witness)—When did you write 
the sooond letter ? 

Tho President—You had better say, when did you 
got tho second letter written ? 

Mr. Inverarity—When did you got the Beooud letter 
written—daring the same visit P 

Witness—It was whilo I was in Bombay, when Mrs. 
Phayro wont to England. I got it written by tho eamo 
poison, Rahim Syed. I sent those letters to my hus¬ 
band by post. I don’t remember receiving any letters 
from my husband. It bas happened a long time be¬ 
fore, and I don't remember whether my husband aont 
me any letter or not, but ono of the letters which L 
had got written was returned to me by tho Post Office. 

I believe you (Mr. Invorarily) have got it thoro. 

The President—You wore asked what you did with 
it, not where it is no.v. 

Mr. Flynn—Tho witness wishes to explain about 
these letters. 

Tho President—AAkher whether, whan Bho got that 
loM or from the Post Offieo, she toro it up or what 
did with it. 
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-I tore it up. I think T sent my husband 
tors from Bombay — though I am not sure as to 
that — and one letter to him while he was at Mahable- 
ahwnr. This is my impression. I am not sure. I 
remember making a statement boforo Mr. Sontor. 
At that time 1 was very ill, ami Dr. Seward is aware 
wlmt the state of my health was then. [ was under 
his caro ; he put a plaster on my stomach, and leeched 
mo. • 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Ballantiuc: — 

Q—What did you do with the fifty rupees that you 
Ayah Ameona cross- found under your bedding ? A 
examined by Mr. Ser- — H spent them during the 
jeant Ballantine. month of Ramzan. I gavo some 

money to mendicants—religious mendicants — fakcers. 
I gave the mendicants a feast. 

Q — Was your husband living with you at that time ? 
A*— Yes, he was. 

Q — Did he know of these rupees ? A —Yes, ho kuew 
of them ; but I had possession of them, and l spent thorn. 

Mr. Melvill— I think she means more than that— 
that she was in tho habit of spending the money. 

Mr. Flynn —Yes, she means that. 

Witness-—! used to give my husband money to go to 
the bazaar. 

Mr. Melvill—Her expression was that sho used to 
manage tho expenditure. 

Mr. Fly nu— Yes, make tho expenditure. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—Did you tell your hus¬ 
band that you found tho money und&r tho bed ? A— 
Yes, I did toll him. 

Q — Did you tell him that Salim had put it there ? 
A —Yes, I told him that. You don’t suppose that 1 
am tolling lies [begins to weep] ; I have been five 


Q—Well, now, as it was not Pedro or Row joe, who 
was it?..A—Jvurrim Naik and the Cazee of Chaiid- 
wud were the persons who told me. 

Q—Whon did they toll you ? A—About a month 
before that third interview with tho Maharaja, but 
they did not mention the name of the sahib. 

Q—How did you come to think that they meaut tho 
saheb ? A—It struck mo that Co’jonol Phayro was 
intended. 

Q—Did you tell either your mistress or Colonol Phayre 
of what you believed was intended ? A—How can I 
tell them without any ground for telling them ? 

Q—Did you toll them is what 1 asked you P A __ I 

$id not tell them. 

Q—Did it. not occur to you that your master might 
get poisoned, and that you might save him by telling 
him ? A—I didu’t think any one in our bungalow 
would poison him. 

Q—Wa< that the reason you did not tell him then ? 
A—I swear that I had no other reason for that. 

Q—What made you think of Pedro and Rowjeo ? It 
was not your legs and arms or anything of that kind 
that made you think of Pedro and Rowjeo ? A —Those 
who gavo me tho information about Pedro and Rowjeo 
told me that they were much in favour with the 
Maharaja, hut I didn’t think that Pedro and Rowjeo 
would make tho attempt to poison tho saheb. 

Q—What had it to do with tho question of poisoning 
Colonel Phayro that Pedro and Rowjeo were in great 
favour with the Maharaja P A—I was not a ‘ ’ 
l that such things as these took place in the torrit 
<>f Native Priucos. I uovor heard of such an 
ronce before. 


aware 

orioa 

occur- 




Q W as that tho reason you did not mention it to 


should you have 
t<> poison Colonol 


p • v- --'™»«7°u had suoh 

fa.th in Native Princes ? A-Yes ; 1 did not think 
that such a thing wo aid happen to a saheb. 

B nuK .0 to you? A-i told my husband that I 

B 1,r086nt glVOn * r d you because you thought it indicui. .! poison 
Were you very much frightened ? A—I really was 
; much frightened. 

Q —What frightened you P A—I folfc frigbteued 
from what 1 heard from tlioso two men whom I have 

mentioned. 

Q—Did you believe it was true what these two men 
told you ? A—1 had no grounds ou which 1 could say 
i it was true. I thought it was mere bazaar gup. 

Q—But if you thought it was more bfuuur gossip, 
what frightened you ? A—I felt frightened when I 
was beforo the Maharaja on that occasion. 1 thought 
if I were to mention it, I might, bo killou outright. 

( —Who did you think would kill you P A—l, be¬ 

ing a woman, was Very much frightened at tho tiuio. 
1 I did not think as to who would kill me. 

Q—But you wore very much frightoned. As you 
were very‘much frightened and thought it poBsiblo 
you might bo killed, why d ; d not you toll your master 
‘and mistress, because they might bo killed, you knowP 
I A—How could I state that to thorn. 1 did., t think 
: that anybody in tho oongalow would do such n thing. 
Q-Yon did toll your husband, did., t vou, about 
this suggestion of poisoning P A—I «»id to my 1ms- 
band that 1 thought someth 


produces a bundle of r rtifioates as to her character.] 
Q—I am sure 1 have dono nothing to make you cry. 
Did you tell your husband why this present of fifty 
rupees was made to you ? 

Kurroem 

mo on 1 he occasion of a marriage 
Q—Then you did not toll your husband that it was 
an inducement to poison Colonel Phayre ? A—There 
was never anything said about poison" 

Q —Rut didn’t you understand that there was a 
suggestion that Colonel Phayro should be poisoned ? 
A -No ; I didn’t understand anything of the kind* 

^ ~Not at the third interview ? A—Tho conclusion 
camo to was in consoquence of what thoso two men 
i«u Ham to mo. Pedro and Rowjeo were their names, 
t)»»««*° W ttIls ' ver question—was it from what 

Mjiimrni'i' 0 ? ol<1 * ou ’ or waa from What the 
that, you fin!!* <l10 interview, 

tw.» (non , )n<v f th , ut j / A ~ Tt was from what those 
<).—Tl, if thos«°tw U0 ’ tlmt .tbb) occurred to me. 


,, , .. “ en bad told you nothing, 
thought, that tho Maharaja intended 

poivonu - from these UrTnion" Pedro tw 2 

A -1 hose two nmn ami liowjoo ? 

great favour with 


you hoar 
these two men 

,, . t wo niou wore in 

the Maharaja. 

tar - - 

Sw'SS,* ta ““» ■» “».• SS izz 

Q, - 'nmn vrhy did you toll mo it wa 9 Pe , Jro . 

tWtimo. 1 W “ ,nkH,g of w,mfc 1 "t}dng°at 

Q-—Are you quite well now. or undi 
any doctor ? A—l am not fyiite well t 
and legs are uwollon^, (La ugh tor!) - 


id, < 

A—I 

lung might ho givfn. 


A,—1 
that 


* tlie care of 
t-—my anna 


I Q-To poison tho Uomdont, Colonel Phayro ? 

did tell my husband this , but it ^ojtwd to mo 
, uo one in the bungalow would do sue a nn g. 

Q—When did yo« toll your husband P-how soon 
, after your third viHit. to the Mnhar 
r&mombor how long after tho third ch 
*Q— VYol), then, you must try to remember it. I 
wani particularly lo know it. A 1 did not mention 
poison to my husband at all. I. said that something 


a P A -1 don’t 
usimi. 
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0 givon. I don’t romGin'bor whether I men- 
anything to him -about poison. 

Q—Try and recollect. A — I don’t remomber tell¬ 
ing that I said anything about poison to my husband. 

Q—What did you tell your husband on the subject 
of your third interview ? A —I mentioned to him that 
it had been said to mo that something might bo given 
to the satheb to turn his heart in order that tho saheb 
might bo induced to do some good for tho Maharaja. 

Q—How long after the third interview was it that 
you told your husband this P That is what I began 
with and is what I want to got tho date of ? A —On 
the day following that on which I had tho intorview 
with the Maharaja. I said nothing to him tho night 
before about it. 

Mr. Sorjeant Ballantino hero intimated that ho was 
about to enter into some other inattcr which would 
involve dates, and as ho could not bo oxpected to finish 
his cross-examination for some time, ho thought it 
would bo better, if not inconvenient to tho President 
and thoir Highnesses, to adjourn. 

This suggestion being concurred in unanimously, 
tho Commissioners rose at half-past four o’clock. 


SECOND DAY, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24,1875. 

r PRESENT. 

Sir Richard Couch (President) ; H. IT. Maharaja *of 
Gwalior, H. li. Maharaja of Jeyporo, Sir Richard John 
Mftado, Sir Dinkur Rao, and Mr. Philip SaudyB 
Molvill. J 

Counsel for tho prosecution :— 1 The non. Andrew R. 
Scoble, Advocate-General of Bombay, and J. D. In- 
verarity, instructed by Messrs. Hearn,” Cleveland, and 
Lee-Warner, Solicitors in this matter for the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Oouns.*! for t ho defence:—Serjeant Ballantino, R. A. 
Branson, Henry F. Purcoll, Shantar&m Narayen, and 
Wassudeo Juggonnath, instructed by Messrs. Jef¬ 
ferson and Payne, Attomies, Bombay. 

Secretary to the Commission:—John Jardino, Eaq., 
Bombay Civil Service. * 

Interpreters:— James Flynn and Nowrozjee Fur- 
dooujee. 

His Highness tho Gaekwar was present, and occu¬ 
pied a position on tho left of the Commission. 

Culonol Sir Lewis Pelly, K.CAI., occupied a poai- 
tfon on tho right of tho Commission 

Proceedings commenced shortly after cloven o’clock. 

The witness AMEENA, ayah, was re-called, and 
her cross-examination by Mr. 

Ann" nti’s cross-oxA- Serjeant Ballautine continn- 
minatiou rammed* 0f j._ 

q _Do you remember tho clay when the poison was 

put. into your master's glass ? A—I do not remomber 

tho day. . . 

0—Do you remomber the circumstance occurring P 

a _f mean to Bay that I know nothing about it. It is 

a h sorted that something of the kind was done. 

f - Did you hear that at the time ? A -Some time 

Q —Wore you living in the Residency at tho time P 
A—l was at‘tho Residency at the time. 

Q—Then you must remember R-—yoo remember it 
i i a t i.oard of it afterwards. 

pwkmUy do yon not t A-I | loardof 

fj -Did you mention to an>oouj, . 

Ihi., what you Have told ua about the »poMK? A-~No, 
1 did not mention it to any one. To whom could 1 

Q - Whvfif von heard that there hud been an attempt 
to |'oiM. ( jn your master, did you not montion w Imi- you 
htul heard previously about tho intention 10 ^ poison 
him ? A The enquiry wan regarding tho poisoning, 
not with regard to my earning and going. 
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Q —Is that the reason you did not say anyt-.mg 
about wliat had been said to you ? A —Yes, for that 
reason. Whose name could I mention ? 

Q— Did you know that your husband w r as examined 
by Colonel Phayro upon the subject ? A — Yes; I was 
aware of that. 

Q — Why did you'not tell your husband, so that he 
might have mentioned it in his examination ? A — How 
could I mention it ? Whoso name was I to montion ? 

Q — Did I understand you rightly yesterday to say 
that you never mentioned anything about poison to 
your husband P A — I don’t remomber whether I men¬ 
tioned it or did not mention it. 

Q — Have you seen your husband sinco you were exa¬ 
mined yesterday P A —No. I was cautioned not to 
have any communication with my husband. 

Q — Who cautioned you ? A — Tho Khan Bahadoor, 
the police authorities, and the sepoys. 

Q— Did you have any communication with any of 
the polico since yesterday ? A — No, none. I was not. 
allowed to communicate with any one. I am tolling 
tho truth. 

Q—Do yon adhere to what you Btatcd yesterday, 
that your belief about tho poison arose from what 
was told you by the two men and not from what 
occurred with the Maharaja ? A—I adhere to that 
still. I do not want to alter that statement. 

Q —Now just attend to this. Is it true, then, that 
in your third interview with tho Gaekwar you under¬ 
stood him to ask you to consont to administer poison 
to Colonel Phayro ? A— He did not say auything of 
that kind to me, and I havo stated exactly what I 
know. It is true I told the Maharaja that he should 
not do anything which would cause injury to tho 
saheb, otherwise he would bo ruined. 

Q —-What injury do you mean? A— I havo statod 
what I havo said. 

. Q—When did you first make the statement to any¬ 
body upon the subject of your interviews with the 
Maharaja ? A—To Mr. Souter on his enquiring re¬ 
garding all this going and coming. 1 stated what had 
occurred. 

Q—When was that ? A—It was after Mr. Souter’a 
arrival in Baroda. 

Serjeant Ballantino (to tho Court)—Wo will take 
it that her first statement to Mr. Souter was niado on 
tho 18th Deoombor ; there will bt*. no doubt about that. 

Mr. Scoblo—That is tho date when hor first stato- 
meut was taken down. 

Cross-examination resumed by Mr. Serjeant Bal. 
Ian tine 

Q—Do you renumber whether tho statement you 
mode waa taken down ? A—It was not taken down 
while I made tho statement tho first day. 

Q-Do you remember if tho statement made to Mr. 
Souter was taken down P A—It was not taken down 
wbon ttaado tko statement on tlio first day. 

stiitarnmlf 0 WOr ° pr , es0,,t 011 tho first day when the 

d ° W f A ~ Th ° 

ZnttoKh^B 01 , 1 !? Sout “> aud < K: 

r *V. lial ‘ ud(10r Akbar Ali. 

• )m tli called into Court and shown to witness.] 

Brmitvi a !; Akbar Ali ? A- Yes, I knew him in 
Bombay )n tho time of Mr. 1'orjelt. 

i ^ Bahadoar Akbar Ali was identified by witness 
ire( B ^ 1 ‘- Serjeant Ballantino stating that ho 
would not trouble him to remain.] 

V How long was that before you made tho state¬ 
ment to Mr. Soutor ? A—I think I made it two days 

tenv arda. I was kept in confinement. 

v Wore yon kept in coiifinoment before yon made 
! . fitaiantoiifc to Akbar Ali? A—Yes; I was do 
tamed. 
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©ro you imprisoned any days before you made 
foment to Akby Ali P A — I bad not been*con- 
fined boforo that. 

Mr. Melvill — Tho point is, whether before she 
mado the statement she was in confinement. 

[Question was repeated to witness, who did not 
answer.] 

The question was again repeated. A—I said to 
Akbar Ali that I could not make my first statement, 
as I was very ill, but when I recoverod a little I 
should let him know, and it was on that day I was 
placed in confinement. 

Mr. Melvill did not think witness understood the 
question. 

Serjeant Ballantino — Ask her, when Akbar Ali first 
spoke to her, was she in confinement, or ‘was she 
free P 

Witness— Akbar Ali said I must remain here, and 
must not go away anywhere.. 

Sir Richard Meade— I think her answer is quite 
©lear—that sho was not in confinement. 

Witnoss— I said to Akbar Ali that I could not make 
my statement—that is when I first saw him — I was 
very ill ; when I recovered I would toll him what I had 
to say, and it was on that day I was placed in con¬ 
finement. 

Mr. Melvill —Wo aro no nearer now than we wore 
before. 

Serjeant Ballantino—When Akbar Ali first spoke to 
you on the subject, wore you, or were you not, in con¬ 
finement ?. 

Witness—I first said to Akbar Ali that I was very 
sick, and when I recovered I would mako my state¬ 
ment to him. Ho put mo in confinement. 

Serjeant Ballantine— I just want to know this— 
when you first spoke to Akbar Ali, were you in con¬ 
finement, or did he put you in confinement when you 
told him that you woro too ill to make any statement ? 

Witness— I was not then in confinement; I was very 
sick. I was at liberty in my own house. 

Mr. Melvill—I don't think she understood the ques¬ 
tion. (To Interpreter) I think you should ask whether, 
when she first spoke to Akbar Ali, Bho was at that 
timo in confinement or not ? 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantino (to Interpreter)—Would 
you kindly attend to me. When Akbar Ali first.spoke 
to her on this subject, was she in confinement or at 
liberty ? 

Witness—I was lying on my cot at that time very 
l ”* 1 could not go anywhero. 

Q Were you in confinement when Akbar Ali first 
8 Poko to you ? 

Witness—When Akbar Ali came to me and spoke to 
mo and when 1 hud made that statement which. I have 
rU 8t : ina “ 0 » bo said you must not leave this place ; you 
O w . g ° anyxvhoro * 

or were ' ,OWed . fco remain m your own house, 

rav rot m ^ I ‘ lkon to prison ? A—I was confined in 

husband was not 1 alio l, °7 e . d *° 8 ° any * hero ’ aud m >' 
two days afterwLdi t d to 1 come uear me ‘ About 
made a statement fo fcal f ea to the hos P ifcal ‘ 1 
©flfeot that 1 would t n r Ah on tbe first dl W to tho 
Q—You fold AkC I i 7 1 ! rythl ' ng ' 
any statement, did that Y ou were too ill to mako 
Q-Aur-r no A P r A-Yea. 

what occurred ? A—T r' or ” me( J in your own house; 
after that. J boliovo t know what occurred 

wuh very sick, indeed. tu,k ° u to another room. I 
Q—How aoon after that a ;a * 

to Akbar Ali about the |fahum^°5 n ‘ ake a statement 
Alllbe peop^ camo to •> 'A l don't know. 

Q—Did yon make anv m» C ,™.T , loont - 
fore you made tho statement 


merely Baid I had gone, but being very ill, I could'nci 
mako any statement. 

Q—You spoke of n statement mado in the presence 
of Akbar Ali, your boy Chotoo, and the driver. Is 
that true ? A—That is quite true. I made that state¬ 
ment at once after the driver and tho boy camo. 

Q—Did you give any account of your three inter¬ 
views with the Maharaja ? A—No ; I did not make 
any lengthened statement at that time. I did not 
tell all. 

Q—Why didn’t you ? A—I was very sick at that 
time, and you may ask Dr. Seward as to what state 
of health I was then in. 

Q—How long after that was it that you saw Mr. 
Souter? A—I state from memory,—about two days. 

Q—Where were you then ? A—I was in another 
room, to which I had been taken, and there were 
sepoyB present. / 

Q—A room in your own house ? A—It was in Mr. 
Boevey’s bungalow. 

Q—Who were present? A—Sepoys, the KhanBaha- 
door, and the junior Khan Bahadoor. 

Q—Akbar Ali and Abdool Ali P A—Yes. 

Q—How many sepoys wero about ? A—I do not 
remember. I was sick at tbe time. 

9“ Dld Souter take your statement down in 
writing ? A—Yes.. 

Q—Did he tell you that you were to tell him every- 
2”Hf ( knew ? ^-Yes. Afterwards I made a 

further statement at tho hospital boforo Mr. Souter 
of something which I had forgptton. 

,, * d ^ r * Souter ask you whether you knew any. 
^img a xml the attempt to poison Colonel Phayro ? 

es ; Mr. Souter did ask me, and I said I knew 
nothing about tho poisoning. After that I told Mr. 
v °wter everything I knew. 

Mr. Souter asked you whether you knew 
nything about tho poisoning, what did you say ? A — 

s&Kl I know nothing as to who did it, but that two 
persons had mentioned it to me, and I then stated 
what I had heard. 

r 9 pid Mr. Souter ask you whether the Maharaja 
had said anytbiug about tho poisoning P A—Yes ; Mr. 
Souter did ask me, and I stated everything I knew. 

Q—Did eithor Akbar Ali or Abdool Ali say to you 
that tho Maharaja must have said something about 
it ? A—Yes ; they threatened mo, and said, if any¬ 
thing of tho kind was said, Do you state it,” and 
then I said, ** I have stated all that I know." 

Q—Did Mr. Souter threaten you P A—No ; I waa 
not threatened. No one threatened me. 

Q—What made you sav you were threatened P A— 
No ; I did not say that. They said to mo that the Maha¬ 
raja must have said something to me about poisoning, 
and I said', no he had not. 

[Serjeant Ballantine asked that the short-hand 
writer should read tho previous answer in which tho 
witness said she had been threatened. Tho a ns tv or 
was read.] 

Q—Did you not pay that they threatened you ? 
A—It is not true. They did nut threaten mo. I 
do not think I said so. . I may have said it- 

Q—Who is taking care of you now ? A I am now 
in confinement. 

Q—In obarge of Akbar Ali and Abdool Ah ? A — 
Yes ; in their charge, or their sepoys, or polioemou. 

Q—After you had mado these statements, did Mr. 
Souter read them ovev to you P A No. 

Q—Wore you taken before anybody elso, on did 
any body else come to yon P A -No onocame to mo. 

I am in confinement. 

Q— Did you sec Mr. Cleveland P A—I don’t know 
anybody. I am in confinement. 

Q Did you make another staiomonfc to Mr. Souter.., 
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xhis interview ? A—No; not to Mr. Sonter, 

’ made a statement to a vakeel. Perhaps it was 
a barrister, as I don't know the difference botweon 
a vakeel and a barrister. 

Q—Yon did make another statement to Mr. Sonter, 
did yon not ? A —Yes, in the hospital. I stated tho 
whole truth. I never tell a lie. I consider this place 
jnst like the house of God. 

Q-*—When was it that you mado this other statement 
io Mr. Souter ? A—That was aftor I was sent for to 
tho hospital. 

[The learned Sorjeant here stated to the Court that 
it would be conceded that tho statement roferred to 
purported to be taken on the 21st December by Mr. 
Souter.] 

Cross-examination continued :— 

Q—Did Mr. Souter come to you at tho hospital ? 
A— I sent for Mr. Souter, and ho came to me in order 
that I might tell him everything I knew. 

Q—Whom did you send ? A — I do not remember 
now. But 1 spoke about it to Dr. Seward or somebody 
else. 

Q—Well, you did not send Dr. Soward. Who was 
it you sent ? A —I mentioned to somebody that I 
wanted to see Mr. Souter. 

Q—Was it to Akbar Ali ? A— No. 

Q—Was it to Abdool Ali ? A —No. I was then un¬ 
der n guard of sepoys. No ouo was allowed to como in. 

Q—How did it happen that you went to tho Malm 
raja upon tho first occasion ? A—As for Baroda, I 
don t know much about it, but I have seen it before. 

I have seen England, Cawnporo, Neemuch, Jodhpore, 
the mountains of Simla, Mount Aboo, and Arabia. 
(Laughter.) 

Q—If you answer my question you may see these 
places again. I repeat my question. A—Salim and 
laizoo were after, mo for about two months. They 
asked me from time to time to como to tho Maharai 
and pay my respects to him. J 

Q Why did you not go ? A-I did not go, because 
I did not know how to go. 

Q—You know if they wanted you to go they would 
have taken you and shown you tho way. Why didn't 
you want to go P A—Fa i zoo and Sulim said to mn 
“ Don’t you fear,” and Salim said I should accompany 
Paizoo. 

Q—Why wero you unwilling to go ? A—Because I 
had never boen to the Maharaja. 

q _Was that tho only reason ? A—Yes ; I had never 

boen in Baroda before then. 

q__Do you know DamodhurPunt P A—No ; I don’ 
know anybody. 

q _Do you know whom I moan by Damodhur Punt 

A—I do not know. I never saw him. 

Q—Is it the truth that you wore persuaded much 
against your will by Faizoo Ramzan to visit tho Maha¬ 
raja ? A—That is true. 

Ee-oxauiined by the Advocate-General—You say 
that you mado a statement to a 

Armona re-examined va kool. [Shown Mr. Glevo- 
by AdvocatA-Gcneral. j ajK p] J B that the vakeel to 

whom yon mado your statement P A— Yob; bo hoard 
what, F stated, but did not road it. 

Q— ,. wore in the hospital, did you eco either 

of the Kl.au liabadoora ? A-No; 1 did not see any. 
body in tho intervals. 

Q--Did you aeo either of tho two Khans ? A—-No. 

(J—During that time, hod yon communication* with 
any police officer ? A— No. I was under a guard. 
How could I answer anything ? 

Q—What hospital wn ’ it you wore >n r A The 
regimental hospital. The doctor of the regiment, 
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whose name I do not know, and Dr. Seward came 
to see me. 

Q—You say you saw tho Khan Bahadoor, with 
a garrywan and a boy ? A — Yes. 

Q, — Was that the first time you had seen tho Khan 
Bahadoor at all about this matter ? A —Yes. 

Q —At that time where were you ? A — On my cot 
in my room. I was sick. 

Q — How many days had you been sick at that 
time p A — For about four or five days. Before that 
was suffering from fever, and I had a liver- 
complaint. 

Q — During tho four or five days, had you been lying 
sick in your room P A — Yes. 

-Do you know who tho garrywan was who came 
with tho Khan Bahadoor ? A— I did not know him 
before he came on that occasion with tho Khan 
Bahadoor. 

Q — Do yon know his namo ? A—It is somo name 
like Tabba or Tabboy. I do not know tho pooplo 
heroabouts. 

Q—Who wa9 tho boy ? A—My own servant. 

Q — Tell me, as nearly as you can recollect, what 
passed between you and tho Khan Bahadoor upon that 
occasion ? A —All that I said was that I was not 
ablo then to tell anything. In fact, I was afraid when 
I saw tho driver and tho boy, and I further said I 
would afterwards tell everything, and that it was 
true I had gone to the Maharaja upon three occasions. 

Q—Ton say you were placed in confinement after¬ 
wards. Were you taken to any jail, or were yon left 
either in your own room or in any other houso P A— 
I was placed in another room in the samo bungalow. 

Q—What sort of confinement were you plaood in ? 
Were you simply under surveillance, or were you 
placed in custody of tho police ? A—I do not know 
the distinction. 

Q—Were there any policemen posted in your room 
or posted outsido P A—There was a sepoy at tho door 
of my room. 

Q—And you remained there until you wore removed 
to the hospital P A — Yes. I did not soe my husband 
after that. 

Q,—Do yon remember seeing Mr. Souter on tho 
samo day that you first saw the Khun Bahadoor with 
tho garrywan and the boy P A — I do not remember. 
I did not see him. I don’t think I saw him. 

Q—You were asked yesterday a good deal about 
your being frightened on your third visit to tho 
Havoli, Were you really frightened ? A—Yea. 

Q—And you connected your fright with what 
you had hoard from two men whoso names you men¬ 
tioned as Cazeo and Kurreom ? A—Yes. 

Q—Were you frightened when you first hoard wbat 

the Gaz.ee and Kurreem said to you ? A_ I did not 

exactly understand at that time what these two men 
meant when they spoke to me. 

Q—When did what they had said to you begin to 
to the°Mahattvja ^ ^ ' vcnt 011 the third oooaaiou 

Q Do you speak English ? A—A little. 

1 1 i-a. y0U un(lor0 tau(l English ? A—1 do not under¬ 

stand difficult words. 

Q- -Wore you in tho habit of Bpoaking English to 
>our mistress, or was your mistress in the habit of 
speaking English to you ? A—My mistress generally 
spoke Hindoostanee, but sometimes she spoko English 
to me. 

Q—On any of the bo three oocasions you have montiou- 
0 * 1 , did you obtain leave from your mistress to absent 
your-i-lf p A—On two of the occasions 1 obtained leavu 
from Mrs. Boevey to goqnt. 

Q You mentioned to Serjeant Bnllantine that,aft^ r 
hearing Htutements from those t\.o men, Kurreem and 
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. . tfu mentioned the Fact to Mr. Souter ?.A— 
; I mentioned these two persons’ statements. 

By tho President— Do you know tho drivers of the 
garries in which you went to the Maharaja’s r A—I 
do not know these drivers. It was nt night when I 
wont. 1 do not know their names. (Recollecting her- 
self.) Yes ; I think I do recollect tho namo of one of 
them. Salim told mo that tho namo of one of them was 
Sandal. That was when Salim told mo to come to 
his bouso. lie then said to me that Sundui knew his 
house. I had not seen Sundui at any time provious, 
but I saw him on the day following when ho carno 
to Kurrootn Naik to ask for tho fare. 

q—Y ou have told us that you hoard about tho at¬ 
tempt to poison Colonel Phayro. Can you tell us how 
many days it was bofore you heard this that you had 
visited the Maharaja for the third time ? A—It was 
about twenty days or a%nonth. 

q —Was it near tho end of tho month or earlier P 
A— I do not remomber, but it may have been ten or 
twenty days. 

Q—Bofore yon hoard of tho attompt to poison Colo¬ 
nel Phayro ? A—t do not remomber how long it was 
before that, but it was in the month of Ramzan. 

Sir Richard Meade—Put the question in another 
Way. . She wont to tho Pjilaco in the month of Ramzan: 
how long was it after that that the attempt was made ? 
A—-I cannot say how long, but I am quite sure 1 went 
to tho Haveli before 1 heard of the attempt to poison 
Colonel Phayre. 

This concluded Amoona's ovidonco. 

FAIZOO RAMZAN, sworn, and examined by the Ad¬ 
vocate-General, deposed—My 

’ 'Examination of Faizoo nam0 is Faizoo.Ramzan. I was 
SoUhw th ° R0tadenCy employed as a chobdar in tho 
Residency here. I was so em* 
ployed for about twenty years. I remember the time 
when tho Commission was sitting in Bnroda. I know 
ayah Amoona, who has just given her evidence. While 
the Commission^ was sitting, I accompanied the ayah 
to tho Maharaja in the city. The timo when 1 went 
w «th the ayah to tho city was at night after nine 
o’clock. I went in a garry. I don’t know who the 
driver of that garry was. Salim sowar.told mo he 
Would send a garry, and tho garry was found at a 
piace near tho school, where Salim, or rather Sulim’s 
u ‘ Un » had said it would be waiting for us. The ayah 
ft nd i drove in that gurry to tho city. On tho road 
^ 0 did not see anybody. In the city wo mot the 
t a,, uraja, but did not moot any one. When we got 
Chapani gateway the garry stopped. This 
eway is near tho new bazaar. It is one of the city 
^ au< * *y &h ^en a ^&hted and found Salim 
w °7», ai ‘d wo accompanied Salim to the Maharaja. 

0 onnd the Maharaja in tho Haveli upstairs. Tho 
al)out 200 or P a Cf9 f ro m the 
directly entered the Haveli by a staircase in tho 
tho HuvftP NltU5 zurBagh, which is at the back of 
to tho wa 11oining• Tho Nuzznr Bagh runs up 
to tho pui 1,0 Haveli. Tho front of the Haveli is 
case adjoi h n htT ® ofc - 1 went to the Haveli by a stair- 
iinni. ~ * tho Nuzzur Bagh. This atui 


rcaso is at. 
cli. I wont into tho Haveli by 


tho hack 3 N 

ip 

or whether j \ ufc ifc Was night, and 1 do not romom- 
On going upi,t., •* a P three stories or four stories 

Sowar Sul ini * an $ tho ayah pat down, aud 

arrival, 110 ar j v lo apprise tho Maharaja of our 
where we sat down Cun remember, in the plate 
and I saw a largo mir r >fn ° Wa3 a stool or a bench, 
was night timo I could * ° n une Dl0 ’ afl 

a small ono. Just as ! Vf> r ' ot a ' r - well. ( The room was 
wo found tbia little niJT ** tho top of the stairs 
* • a sort of sitting-place. 


This sitting-place was just in front as wo got to the top 
of the stair9. While the ayah and I were sitting there, 
the Maharaja came to us after a little time. I know 
it was tho Maharaja because I used to see him when ho 
catno to the Rosidoncy, and I recognized him as tho 
samo Maharaja. After the Maharaja’s arrival ho sat 
down upon a bench, and I salaamed to him. x Tho 
Maharaja said to the ayah, “ You don’t como to mo.’* 
She replied, “ I have no leisure or opportunity.’* 
Tho only other conversation that passed was, as near- . 
iy as I can remember, that tho Maharaja said to tho 
ayah, ** Do you request tho madam saheb to speak ten 
tho saheb in my favour, as mauy persons are making , 
statements or representations.” The ayah said she 
could not say anything in favour of the Maharaja to 
the madam saheb, but if there was anything oIro, she 
might speak about it or do it. I iuado' a salaam to'the 
Maharaja and said, “My son is a servant, and tliero 
aro persons who are jealous of mo and at enmity with 
me.” After that somo little talk took place, after 
which I loft. I mean that after this conversation the, 
ayah and I wont away. To tho Maharaja I repr> 
ed that as my son was in the service of the 
Maharaja, thcroforo they boro enmity against 
me at tho Residency. My son is a sowar 
in tho service of the Maharaja, and wag 

m tho bervico of Khunderao. He is now about six- 
toen years old. Ho gets ten Baroda rupees, which 
is something more than eight Queen’s rupees. Kvor 
since his employment ho 1ms received that pay. I 
could ro co gniz 0 the cart-driver who took mo to tho 
city that night. 

If" man P l ’°duoed.) That is tho garrywalTa. 

10 garrywalla said his namo was Khaba Poon- 
jabhoy. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Ballantino :— 

^ ^ a8 that man pointed out to you before at tho 

Faizoo croes-exauiin- Residency? No; but he wag 
due ^ Sor j esuit Bidian- in the habit of coming to tbo 

* , Camp and to tho Residency. Ho 

roa 8>ht to mo by Mr. Souter'to identify him. 

I no Advocate-General though that tho witness’s 
answer had not boon quite fairly stated. Witness 
saul that tho man had boon brought before him by 
^ ou * er au d ho recognized him. This wna very 
cufforont from stating tliat tho man had been brought 
to him and pointed out. 

In answer to the President, 

T ho witness replied—Ho was brought before mo 
when I was before Mr. Souter, and I recognized him. 

Cross-examination continued:— 

Q—Were you oxamined by Colonol Phayro after 
this alleged attempt at poisoning ? A—Yes. 

Q—Did Colonel Phayro speak to you upon tho 
subject of the alleged poisoning case P A—Yes. I 
said 1 know nothing about the matter. 

Q—Did you say you evor had paid a visit to tho 
Maharaja? A—I did not state that, as all tho person* 
about the Residency boifo enmity to me. 1 came io 
the Residency at seven o’clock in the morning, having 
romained in the city during Gio night, and this mutter 
of the poisoning happened ad six o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing. 

The Advocate-General—T nin (old that tho witness 
said bo did not mention the mult*, r because tho other 
servants accused him. 

Serjeant Batlanfcine—This is a most important difj 
feronce. (To the Interpreter)—Let ns know tho 
exact words he used in Hindoos*'.cnee if not in fiogltgl), 

Tho Interpreter, after repeating the previous ques¬ 
tion to witness -Ho Hays that the other servants boro 
euipity to him, and aooiuod bun of having done tin* 
\ thing. 
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anything of that kind. She went of her own accoid. 
She could not be taken up and carried away in a man’s 
arm. 

q — j 9 jfc true, as Ameena lias sworn, that she was 
persuaded much against her will by Faizoo Ramzan to 
visit the MahaTaja ? A — She may havo stated what 
she thought proper to state. I make my statement. 

Q — Is what she has said true or false P A — Wo 
both went of our 'own accord. We wero not taken by 
forco. 

Q_Why aid you go P A— I went bccauso the 
ayah wont. 

q — Was that tho only reason P A—Yes; other¬ 
wise I had no business to go. Tho ayah said, 

“ I have been asked to go from time to time for a 
long time past. Let us go.” 

■Q—What for ? A— I did not ask hor for what 
purpose. 

Q — Did you ever mention to any living being that 
you had been at tho Maharaja’s until you were exa¬ 
mined on the 20th December by Mr. Souter ? 
A — No. 1 did not tell anybody that. 

[Tho learned Serjeant hero called tho attention of 
the Court to the date just mentioned, the 29th De¬ 
cember, which would have an important bearing in 
the case. ] 

Cross-examination continued:— 
q —Before you were examined by Mr. Souter, had 
you been told that the ayah had boon examined ? 
A — No ; no one told mo. 

Q— Did you not know that sho had been examined ? 
No*, I did not know. 

Q— Did anybody examine you before Mr. Souter 
did ? Did Akbar Ali or Abdool Ali ? A— I was 
taken ono day and made to stand up, and tho garry- 
wan was mado to stand up in ono place and I in 
another. Tho driver of tho garry gave his evidence, 
and the ayah gave her eyidenco. 

The Advocate-General (to tho Interpreter)—Begin 
at the beginning of what ho has stated, and then tho 
Commission will understand how it is that he makes 
this statement. 

Tho question was repeated. 

Witness*'—The driver of the garry was standing 
at ono place, I stood at another place, and the ayah 
WQ8 somewhere inside, because sho was sick. We 
were standing outside. Then I admitted that I had 
gone to the Maharaja on ono occasion. .Some ono said 
i to me that the ayah said I had gone. 

To tho Court—-Somebody said to me that tho ayah 
had confessed that I had gono with her once. Tho 
garry wan made tho Bamo statement, and then l 
j confessed. 

Cross-examination resumed:— 

Q—Did anybody at that time tell you that tho 
; ayah had confessed and stated that yon lmd been 
with her ? A No. Nobody told mo so. I was taken 
to where the ayah was. I was placed on ono spot; 
and the driver of the garry on another. 

iv i i to go, or did you ask her to go ? j Q What occurred when you and the driver wero 

(^~ H 10 „ | 10 fcb of ns we should oomo in tho placed in position at the ayah’s door ? A-Then 1 

acknowledged that I had gone on ono occasion. 

Q Did the ayah say anything in your 
•once P A —No. 

Mr. Melvill —1 do not think you quite understand 
tho question. The question is, “ When you were 


Cross-examination continued: — 
q—W as that the reason why you did not mention 
your visit to tho Maharaja ? A — Yes. I feared I 
might be accused. 

q—W hat became of you after you wero examined 
by Colonel Phayre ? Did you remain in his service ? 
A—Two days after I was examined I was dismissed. 

Mr. Melvill— It is not clear from his answer, 
whether he was examined two days afterwards, or 
whether he w’as examined on two consecutive days. 
Cross-examination continued 

Q—Were you examined by Colonel Phayre twice 
or only once P A—After my statement was taken to 
Colonel Phayre, two days afterwards he sent for me. 
He took down my name on the second occasion, and 
asked me how long I hud been in liis service. 

q—D id he examine you upon any subsequent occa¬ 
sion ? A—Yes. Afterwards questions were put to mo. 

I was asked who had incited me to do that, or who hat 

spoken to me. . . , 

q—D id Colonel Phayre mention the Maharaja in tho 
course of any ono of these examinations? A—No; he 
did not mention tho Maharaja’s name. He only asked 
mo who had incited mo to do this. 

Q—Did he ask whether the Maharaja had done so ? 
A—No ; he did not put me that question. He merely 
asked me to let him know who had instructed him to 
do t his. 

Q—Do you mean to say that ho did not mention tho 
Maharaja’s name at all ? A—I was only asked tc 
mention tho name of the person who had instructed 
mo to administer the poison. That is what I was ask¬ 
ed from time totimo. 

Q—After the last examination by Colonel Phayre, 
whut became of you ? A—I remained here in confine¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Melvill—That is not a definite answer to the 
question. The question is, after tho last examination 
what became of you ? How long, after ho know that 
tho other servants were suspecting him, did ho remain 
with Colonel Phayre ? A—I was put into confine¬ 
ment two days after this poisoning matter. 

Cross-examination continued —Have youboen in con¬ 
finement over since ? A—Yes. 

q _Where do they confine you P A—I am now 

living in a tent. 

q _Guarded ? A—Yes. 

q _Are you in charge of Akbar Ali and Abdool Ali P 

A—Yes. 

G—Do you know Rowjee Rama ? A—Yea. 
n _Do you .know if ho wus ono of t ho persons who 
acoUd you of poisoning your runs tor ? A-Y« , ho 
was one of these persons. Tho whole of the people at 
tho bungalow wero against me. They wero on ono 
side, and I was on the other. 

Q—I am curious to know how it 
to tho Maharaja’s with the ayah, 
tho circumstances minutely under winch you wont 
with the ayah to tho Maharaja. A-l havo already 
stated what occurred 


was that you wont ! 
Please ruluto all i 


A—That sowar told both of us 

evening. Tho sowai^s na i el i lor vrhon Salim told 

Q Woroymu and tho ayah tog tt)) ^ ft( 

you to come? A I • the 6 a j u ^ W - Lh 

tho Residency- Salim ted^oen^ ^ ^ ^ 

'fr^t.andonl^retu A -Sulim said, "Do 
Ho had been spewing to me fre- 
tbat time about going, and I mid, 
as bavo 1 to go ? , , . . 

Q~t.it true that you porsuadodtlmayah ego, 
ami that ,.l.o wa. very' unwilling ? A ' <>•• P«- 

suadu hor. She in not a child that sho should require 


pre- 


wmn 

Q -What 
you oome there/ 
quently before 
*• What burincas 


qjaesciou 

standing at the ayah’s door, did she Bay anything i» 
your presence P” A—No ; fihe did not say anything 
! to me, but, an the two porous who had gono wer® 
i there, I admitted that I had gone to thd Maharaja ' 1 
upon one occasion. 

C ro* i • ex am mat. ion resu mod:— 

Q~Did you know that she ' au admitted it P Ne : 
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; know at that time. 1 lived atone place and 
i another. 

Q—Then why should you have admitted that you 
had gone merely becauso you had scon the ayah aud 
the parry wun ? A—As the'witnesses had been found 
I admitted 1 had gone. 

Q—Did you know that the witnesses had mentioned 
you P A — I did not. 

Q — Was Akbar Ali there P A — No. 

Q — Was Abdool Ali there P A — Nobody was near 
me at the time. 

Q —Then to whom did you admit it P A —Akbar 
Ali was standing Borne distanco off. The Kao Sahob 
was there. 

Q—That is another policeman P A —Yes. 

Q — When you three were placod in the way you 
have stated, did Akbar Ali say anything? What took 
place ? Who spoke Tirst ? A — I spoke first; I ac¬ 
knowledged it. I said I went once. 

Q — Without a word being said to you ? A—Nobody 
said anything to me. People are not allowed to talk 
whore porsons are kept in confinement. 

Q — When you said you went once, were any 
questions put to you ? A— I was asked whether I 
had gone, and I said I had. 

Q —Who asked you that ? A—Kao Saheb. 

Ko-examined by tbo Advocate-Genoral:— 

Q —Whore was it that you and the ayah and the 

Faizoo re-examined by garrywan were brought to 
Advocate-Qonorol. gethor in tho way you have 

stated ? A—In the hospital. 

Q—From tho timo you were given into custody to 
tho time you were taken into tho hospital to the ayah, 
had you had any communications whatever with tho 
ayuh ? A—No. 

Q —Did you see tho ayah in tho hospital on that 
occnsion P A—Yes. 

Q—Did you on that occasion have any conversation 
with her ? A—No. 

Q—Did eho make any statement in your presence ? 
A—No. 

Q—Did tho garrywan make any statement in your 
pre-senco ? A—No. 

Q.—Neither ayah nor garrywan ? A—Neither. 

Q—Do you remember how many days it ims after 
you bad seen the ayah that you mado your state 
ment to Mr. Souter ? A—It was on a Monday, the 
day on which Mr. Souter was about to leave. 

Q I want to know how many days after you had 
Boon the ayah at tho hospital you made yonr state- 
ment to Mr. Souter P A—I do not remember bow 
many days it was. 

w7^ lUlU ? 1,10 t ' imo *kat olapsed between your see- 
<* hospital and n.akiug yonr state- 

o r fr d , id / ou »oo the ayah or tho 

what those two "it d £& P of 

the liurt’ttaT holU l d l, ^n 0 th l - l,e informntion of 

•ervioo of the Pritish Goveram ty yeara in the 

Maharaja Scindia well ?',n t“ V nml ho tho 

not know him ] * aUhoUgh Ul “ Harness did 

Tho President—The Maharaja 
Palace it was that tho witness w 


w aDl3 to Know whioh 
Witness—The Palace oaliedThe HnveH ** 

• , ■, ’Was your son taken 

noe of the Maharaja at your request 
time tbo present Maharaja wa’ not on thn <-• 

It was in tho timo of the late Maharaja I 
a roquest to the Resident, Colonel Wallace, ab„u? 
tho tune he was v- . ». l ” ou t 


The President ,. tlD vu .„ . . 

into the sor 
A—At that 
tho 
I 

Wallace, 

goiug to England, that 1 might l,„ 

iToS the R 81 ' f Hibhl,CM ' K ' nm<ierao - ^ »w 
I got at the Residency was not sufficient for mv 

maintenance. Color el Wallace then transferred me 


aud tmother man to the service of the Maharaja 
Khuuderao. Syed Hoosoin was tho name of the 
other ruau. I romained in tho service of the Maharaja 
for two years, and after that Colonel Karr got mo 
back to the Residency, and my son got my place in 
tho service of tho Maharaja. 

The Court roso for half an heur. 

Tho Commissioners re-ussembled at about 3 o'clock. 
His Highness tbo Gaekwar -was again absont from 
tho afternoon sitting 

KARBHAI POONJABHOY was the next witness 
Karblioi Poonjabhoy cailed and having been solemn- 
cxaminecl by Mr. in- ly affirmed, was examined by 
lnverarity. He said—-My 
name is Ivarbhai Pocnjabhoy. 1 am a hack sbigi am- 
driver in the service of Ramchundor Hulwa, whose place 
is situated in the Baroda Bazaar, Camp. I know Faizoo 
a cholnlar at the Residency, because he was with the 
ayah when they went in my garry. It is a long time ago 
—about a year or a year and a quarter since they went 
in my garry. They got into the garry at a, place near 
thesohool, and went to the Chapani gate. When they 
got there they told me to stop the garry and to remain 
there. This happened a long time ago. I don’t remem¬ 
ber exactly the hour, but I think it 

was about 8 o’clock, that is to say they 

got into the garry about 8 o’clock in order to 

bo driven to where they stopped. It was at 8 
o clock at night. I saw them, after getting out of 
garry, g 0 into the city through tho Chapa- 
m gate, but 1 don’t know where they went after 
that. That is tho road which loads to tho Havoli. 

I stopped there as they told me to do. I was asleep 
when they returned. They awoke mo, and got into tho 
garry. X drove to the spot near the school, and they 
got out of the garry and walked towards tho Resi¬ 
dency. The Residency is on tho north side of the 
maidan from the school. 

(Amoena ayah shown to witness.)—This is tho 
woman I drove. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Ball an tine :— 

I camo boro from Barton 
Sabeb’s bungalow where I was 
in custody. There is a tent pitched there. 

Q—Is that tho place where Mr. Souter is staying ? 

A—Yes; Mr. Souter puts up in the bungalow, but tho 
tent in which I am kept is some distance from tho 
bungalow. 

Q—How long have you been kept in,the tent P A— 
After the Maharaja was arrested, I was taken up—and 
I have boon in custody over since. 

Q—What 1 for ? A—l am kept, in custody in order 
that I may not communicate w ith any persons. 

Q—Have you done anything except, as you say, 
driving these two people to the Palace? A-I have 
done nothing more than that—thoso porsons g* * into 
my garry, and 1 drove tbo garry towards the Olmpai i 
gate. 

Q—When did you first mention having driven Cither 
of these persons to any one P A I informed lay 
master that night thnt. Faizoo and the ayah got into 
my garry, and that I drove thorn to the place which l 
have described. I did not inform anybody else. 

U —Uatl you known tbo ayah and I-.u/uo before? 
A—I had seen the ayah on the occasions on which 1 
drove my garrv to tho Residency. 

Q—Had yon ever scon Faizoo before P A—1 hud 
seen Faizoo, but I hud never spoken to him, 

Q—When did you tell your master p A—On tho 
sumo night When I returned wit h my garry. 

Q—Now, wore you present when I aizoo and tho ‘ayah 
wore both of thorn present at tho hospital and when 
Fapoo said that he had been driven by you P A—I 


Faizoo crosa-oxamiued. 
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iskod to point out the ayah who had ridden in my 
grurry, and I pointed her oat at the hospital. I was 
then at some distance from her. 

q— yvas Faizoo present at that time ? A—Ho was 
preseAt, but at a distanco from me. 

Q—Did you point him out P A— Yes ; I pointed 
out Faizoo. 

Q—How did you point him out P . A— There was 
some person who serves under Mr. Souter. 

Q —Akbar Ali ? A—Yes. Akbnr Ali Khan Sahol). 

Q —And was it to Akbar Ali that you pointed out 
Faizoo? A—Yes. 

Q—Did Faizoo hear what you said ? A—No; ho did 
not hear what I said, because he was at a distanco from 
me. 

q —Did ho hoc you point him out ? A—I don't 
know whether Faizoo observed me pointing him out, 
but I did point but Faizoo. 

Q—How fir was Faizoo off at the time you pointed 
him out ? A—As far as from hero to the hedge outside 
thero (obout 60 feet). 

Q—Had yon not pointed him out before ? A— No. 

Q- -Never ? A— I had no occasion to poiot him out, 
and therefore I did not point him out. 

didn't you go a little nearer P A — I was 
tolri to look at him from where I was at the time. 

q—Wi re you told that ho was thero ? A Just bo- 
f' i' I pointed him out I was asked if I could recognize 
him. I was asked this, “ Did ho go in your garry f" 

^-Do you mean that nobody pointed him out to 
you, and asked yon whether ho was the person ? 
A Bee if you can recognize that man as the man 
who went in your garry, that was what was said to 
mo. 

O — Was thorn any woman there but the ayah ? A — 
There was no other woman there at the time. I did 
not '• any other woman. Tim ayah was insido. 

Q—And the only Woman there r A—Yes. 

Q—I suppose your muster is notin custody, too, for 
letting the carriage ? A—No ; he is not in custody. 

Q—Has ho boen to see you ? A—My master has 
to look after four garries, and also to collect out- 
standings, and he has no leisure to come and see mo. 

q _I ask you simply whether you huvo seen your 
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master since you 


have been in confinement ? 


A—No. 
that 
these 


n_ D jd you tell Akbar Ali, or any of his officers 

von hail told your master that you had driven 
^ 1 „ a _1.jj 0 . I did not tell anybody. 

pB n— I am rather curious to know. Bat do you 
ox,. to pet out. of prison, or out of confinement, or 
wtnt ? A —That will depend upon the order mado by 

“Q-IXave you been told that it depends on this 
case your Retting out of prison ? A-No. Nobody 
said anything of the kind to me. I was told that I 

would be lib 'rated by the Sirkar s oidtr. 

W °0—You were told you would bo iberated by the 
* * , o wiiAn ? A— After the witnesses are 

^c^Vr^lThistasinessisoyor. 

o' -r supple Aibai- Ali told you to bo sure to tell 
y ls n PP *° oAkbar Ali did not nsk mo any- 
the truth i A—NO b nlv gn |,eb. 

thing. My statement was taken y y 

K A —Mr Sontor. Tlemoro- 

Q -Who is your sahob ? A—^* 

Jr took my statement. 

t> - Win anything said to you ^r. Souter 

conllnom. nr by Mr. on < this to **4$, that when 

twasss**-* * **■» *• - 

free. 

Ro-onunined by tho Advocate-General 
Q .ln,t toll un What sort of confinement it is that 
you are kept in ? A—It is no 
FgilOu ro-txamined. cunfinemont at all- I am sup¬ 


ported by the Sircar. I sit there. Thero is no re* 
medy against an order of the Sircar. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—He did not exactly call it 
a pleasure to be there. 

The Advocate*General—You don’t object to being 
kept there now P 

Witness — As long as ever tho Sircar may k*>cp mo. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine (to Interpreter) — Is he a 
married man ? (Laughter.) 

Witness— No ; I am not. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine — Then, that accounts for it. 

Witness— Oh, L forgot. Yes ; I am a married man. 
(Lond laughter.) 

The witness then rotired. 

SIIAIK KURREEM, tho next person called as a 
__ witness, was examined by tho 

aktowyp^roTminrf: Advocate-General, and said 
—I am a peon or patta* 
walla employed undor Mr. Boovoy, who was As¬ 
sistant Resident hero. I was in his sorvico when ho 
went to Nowsarec last year. Ho returned from Now- 
saree at the beginning of the rains. After my return 
from Nowsarce I remembor going with tho ayah . 
Ameena to tho Maharaja. According to my recollec¬ 
tion that would bo within eight days after my return. 

It was at about 8 o’clock in the evening. I and tho 
ayah went from hero in a garry. Tho ayah had de¬ 
sired mo previously to call a certain garrywalla, a man 
named Sundul. I did so, and he brought tho garry 
to a place near tho school, whero I and tho ayah got 
into it. The ayah told tho driver of tho garry to go to 
Balim’s houfle. I believe Salim is a jasood in the ser¬ 
vice of the Maharaja. When wo got to within a short 
distanco from Salim’s house, Sundul, the driver of tho 
garry, went to call Salim. Salim joined us, and got 
into tho garry with us, and wo all threo went to 
tho Havcli in the garry. 

Q —What do you call tho Haveli as distinguished 
from the other residences of the Maharaja ? 

Witness—It is near a placo called tho Mandvce in 
tho city. It is close to the tower. When we got to 
tho Haveli, Salim took mo and tho ayah upstairs to 
tho Maharaja. Wo wont up by tho back of the Ifav \i 
through a door at tho back of tho Haveli. Tho Nuzzur 
Bagh adjoins tho entrnneo through which wo entered 
into tho Haveli. 

Tho Advocate-General—How do you got to this door 
at tho back of the Ilavoli from tho public streot ? 

Witness—Thero is a haveli on one side and a liavoli 
on the other side, and w 6 go undor a covered way, and 
panaing through that oovered way wo get to tho hack 
of t ho Haveli and to tho door through which wo entered. 
Having entered by this door Salim took us upstairs. 

T know towhut. part of the Haveli wo wore taken. 
Wo went through two rooms, and we wore told to 
eit in a third room, as tho Maharaja was not there at 
the time. 

The Advocato-General-nDo you know on what story 
of tho Haveli those rooms are situated ? 

Witness—I did not connt the storeys. It was iu 
the night time ; there wero two or three staircases, I 
tlurk. Tho room in which wo sat was situated on tho 
storey above thoso two rooms through which wo had 
passed. 

The Advocate- General— And how was that room in 
which you wore told to sit Situated with refororioo 
tho stair case ? Did you go into the room direct from 
the stairs P -that is what I want to know. 

Witness—I had to turn when 1 got to the top of tho 
stairs to get into the room. When wo were thorn on 
, one cn me. I did not tind any one there. I did not seo 
the Maharaja on Fuat occasion. Tho ayah remained 
with me all tho time I wa s there i remained then o 
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Kree-quarters of an hour. From thaLroom 1, 
h, and Salim went to tho Maharaja. 

The President — Most likoly it is in connection with 
tho room downstairs that tho witness has been speak¬ 
ing. It might bo just as well to ask him again. 

The 'Advocate-General—In which room was it that 
you saw tho Maharaja ? 

Witui: s- -When wo got to tho top of tho stairs wo 
saw tho Maharaja sitting on a bench close to tho stairs. 

Tho Advocate-General—Whore was this place where 
you had to turn on getting to tho top of tho stairs F 
Witness —After wo left that room or place we went 
np another (light. Tho place where wo had to turn 
was ‘between tho place where we wore waiting and tho 
room in which wo saw the Maharaja. When we got up¬ 
stairs to tho third room we found tho Maharaja sitting 
on a bench. Tho ayah sat down, and conversed with 
tho Maharaja. I stood aside. I took no part in tho 
conversation. No ono else besides the Maharaja and 
tho ayah joined in tho conversation. Thoro was no 
one there oxcept the ayah, myself, and Salim. I 
I heard what tho conversation was about. The ayah 
commenced speaking about tho Nowsaree wedding. 
Tho Maharaja asked the ayah whether the saheb was 
angry with him on account of tho marringo taking 
placo. The ayah thereupon said, * l cannot say any¬ 
thing now, but when tho madam saheb comes I will 
explain things to her.” (Mr. Flynn—Meaning to 
talk her over. Tho word used ik satnjuo.) The ayah 
further said that sho did not go to tho sahob’s room 
at that time. 

Mr. Melvill (to Interpreter)—IIo said, " Sho did not 
go to tho Hahob'a room.” Thoro is nothing about “ at 
that time” thore. 

Mr. Flynu—Yes. 

Mr. Melvill—I diduot catch it 
(Question topoatqd.) Witness—Sho then said, 
don’t go to the saheb’s room. When tho madam saheb 
comes I will spoak to her and explain things tohcr. ! 

The Advocate-General—Do you remember any fur¬ 
ther part,of the conversation P 

Witness—The Maharajah addressed mo and said, 

“ Ho yon explain mutters to your saheb.” I said, “ My 
saheb does not or Will not attend to anything 1 may 
say to him—in fact he does not mind anybody. He 
does what ho thinks proper in his own mind. 1 
( A lau rh.) I had no further conversation with the 
Maharaja. Wo wero at the Haveli about an hour 
altogether. Wo then wont downstairs, and wo all 
camo hero to the Residency. Tho ayah told mo on the 
following day to go to Yeshwuntrao, and that I will 
got a present on tho occasion of the marriage. I 
» Y f, ah '^ n !> a< >- Every fourth day ho used to 
tomo to tho Residency with a basket of fruit from tho 

wentto Yr! { >lRO0 , aa “ Present for the Resident. I 

iherl^^fcw'f* “ B th ° ayah toW rae ‘ was 

I ', , " 1 ™ waa ^ere-nobody else. I 

K or a present. Sabm cave mo Rq onn i • , 

“ keop Rs. 100 for vourcJlf and l ° 

the other too hundred midccm 1 t ’" 0 10 a > ai 

Of the Nowsuruu marriage •> t l- l 011 !u ' c,,unt 

that night,, and nt ti o’clock of Jia ’ 100 for 

nook tho R, 100 With me and 

Cross-examined by Mr. Sorjoant Ballauti no 
Q - l'ul you giro these rupees to the ayah i„ 
examined Un0taUCK ’ J8 - -° f hcr 

hor husband. Ua> ' w the 


tho 

hu»b ailf i P 
presence G f 


tm exa- 


Q Now, after this attempt to noison n-om v 
mined bv Colonel Plmyre ? A^-Yea ; I was. * 

J; :, That ™ u ! d ab out the 13th November. I hup. 
post thore will be no deputes about those dates. 


The Advocate-General—Oh, no. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballautino -You were examined by 
Colonel Pliayre P A—No ; not by Colonel i‘Ph:tvre, 
but by Mr. Boevey. 

Q—Was Colonol Phayro present ? I suppose that 
would be tho same thing ? A—No ; Colonel Phayro 
wus in his office at the time. 

Q—Was what you said read over tovou by Colonol 
Phayro ? A—No. 

Q—And did you say nothing whatever to Mr. 
Boevey about these visits to the Maharaja ? A—No ; 

I didn’t say' anything to Mr. Boevey about that. 

Q—Were you asked questions about Salim ? A_ 

Yes. 

Q—Wero you asked questions about the Maharaia ? 

A—No. J 

Q-Did you tell Mr. Boevey that you Wero not on 
good .erma with tho Maharaja’s Arab sowar Salim ? 

A—Yea ; I said that. 

Q—Did you say that Salim once askod yon, while tho 

TRmw p S10 ”. was s i ui ”e. givo him information about 
Bhow Poomker? A I did tell Mr. Boevey that Salim 
had saul to mo that should I communicate what m, -hl 
pass 1 would bo rewarded for it. g 

that vroutoulVrV Ir ' B °° Vey U,at yon had told Salim 

° V o5V° y “" ’ ild he mad ° ^ “* 

you sit in , 1 ° ^ U SJ M P 1 « bo ( s “l>“) would not let 
5 O-IC he bul,ock cart? A-Yes. 
ou m-cl ?"ii o yout °U **’ m > a,so > that you had had a 
'V* h P a,i,n on that account ? 1-Yos. 1 said- 
thaf if 1 - in( ^ a quarrel with him at Muckenpoora. and 
• C T? 8 011 account of niy uot agreeing to furnish 
information as asked for by him. 

B ^ ^ *' me y° u wore giving this account to Mr. 

oevov, why did not you mciuiou these visits to tbo 
Maharaja ? A—I was afraid that I should bo accused 
o something in reference to tho poisoning, aud i horo- 
toro I did not tell him. 

Q Are you in confinement now ? A—Yus ; 1 am. 

Q How long after you had given this statement to 
it that you were pat intocoufin< nt? 
A—About a fortnight after 1 made tlmt statement. 

I don’t remombor the exact statement. 

Q—Did you afterwards mako a statement to Mr. 
Soutor ? A—Yes. 

Q—When you made that statement, did you tell Mr. 
Souter all you knew P A—Yos ; 1 told him all that I 
knew. 

Q—Now, is this what you told him—“ Last hot 
weather 1 accompanied tho Assistant Resident to 
Nowsaree. A few day8 after his return to Bnroda, 
tho ayah Ameona, lately in the service of the Assistant* 
Resident, accompanied me to see tho Maharaja. >Vo 
took a bullock shigram at the school, taudstartini ub-.'Ut 
8 o’clock at night. Wo first went to tho house <>1 
Salim sowar, who getting iut»> rh.- shigrum t>*>h mi 
the Haveli, and wo all three wore conducted by the 
private ent.raco to tho presence of ti e M 1 n.m. v t '•<> 
was upstairs. The Maharaja, Salim, and the ovah 
talked privately together for about an hour. There 
was no other person present. Wo returned to tbo 
Residency about cloven o’clock A ios. 

q_N onv ( [iff you SUV one biugh' Uul( haviug 

heard oho single part of the conversation j 1 hoard 

tho ayah relate what 1 have btaied as to tho Nowbovoo 
marriage. | 

Answer my question - Did you, wbou examined by 
Mr. Souter, mention ouo sylluble of the convera^onP 
A —I did. M , 

Q—Did you mention to Mr. Soutor yy\^ y ou ftow 
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heai'd pass between the ayah and the Mnha- 
A—I did tell Mr. Soutor. 

Q—Have you been examined more than once by Mr. 
Souter P A — Only once. 

Q—Was what you said takon down ? A—Yes. 

Q—Was it read* over to you P A— Yes ; and Mr. 
Soutor asked me if it was correct, and I said it was. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine (after speaking in a whisper 
to Mr. Scoblo)—I was just asking my learned friend 
as to a question of practice out here. This (a copy of 
the witness’s statement made to Mr. Souter) is in 
English. I cannot put it into witness’s hands as I 
could in England, and therefore my only course is to 
have it read to him, and then havo it translated, and 
then ask him the question. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine (to Interpreter)—Tell him 
(the witness) that what I have put to him is that 
which has been taken down, and ask him whether he 
still persists ip saying that he told this conversation 
to Mr. Souter. I have not referred to the money 
matter that appears in the last paragraph- I merely 
refer to the auhjoct of this correspondence. 

Witness—I did mention to Mr. Souter what passed 
between the Maharaja and the ayah regarding the 
Nowsaree marriage. 

Q—And it was read over to you ? A— Yes ; he read 
over the statements I made. 

Q -And tho conversation between tho ayah and the 
Mahuruja ?—that is the point I am on—the conversa¬ 
tion i n.u. you allege you heard between tho Maharaja 
. ah p A—No; I did not hoar him read 

this out. 

^ I don’t know—it’s useless enquiring. 

o\v came you just now to declare that you. did i how 
came you to declare that Mr. Souter read out to you 

twashoWbcuveon the Mai,ara i a 

ThoProPulent-nodid not 6ay that; what he said 
was t hat he «» c v.-,mined by Me. Souter and his state- 
ment was taken down. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—I think_ 

The President—(readsfrom his notes)—" I did men¬ 
tion the conversation between the ayah and the Maha¬ 
raja to Mr. Souter. I was only examined onco by 
Mr. Souter ; it was taken down and read over to me/’ 

Mr. Serjoanfc Ballantine It is no use asking that 
question. 

The President—It’s rather a matter for comment. 

Mr. Serjeant ballantine—Simply a matter for com¬ 
ment. Just a word or two more. Have you soon 
Akb.ir Ali since yestorday, or 

' 7 

Q - I know that as woll as you do. I want to know 
whether you saw him to apeak to since yesterday? 
A—No; there is no opportunity to speak to him, 
because tho polic» are there. (A laugh.) 

Q—-Under Mr. Soutor, Akbar Ali is the head of tho 
detective branch of the police. I will just ask you 
this question - What took you to tho Palace to see tho 
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—" She is not a child by any^eans.”) I went because 
she went. 


lie-examination 
Kurreem re-examined. 


by the Advocate-General—Have 
you spoken to tho ayah since 
yesterday P A—These persons 
aro kept separate from me. 

.Q—Have Akbar Ali and Abdool Ali, or either of 
them, spoken to you abqut the evidence the ayah gave ? 
A—I have not seen either the ayah or anybody else 
to get tho information. 

The Advocato-Gonoral—I suppose tho Commission 
will scarcely take another witness to-day. It is now 
4 o’clock. 

The President—No ; I think not. 

Tho Commission then rose for the day. 


Maharaja P—you were not friends with Salim 
know. A—The ayah took me there. 

Q - Bu t what for P A—Jn order to get a present paid 
to me on account of the Nowsareo marriage. 

Q,—You nro Kurreem Naik, arc you not P A ^ee. 

Q—Woll, now, I will tell you what the ayah says. 
She ho j h that she went on this occasion because you 
ami Snbm united her to go. A—Not ho ; wo did not 
meet Sulim. 

Thut in not the question. What I call your 
atlmdiun to Mm* what tho ayah said—the ayah eaidyes- 
orday that she went because you and Sulim had asked 
her (o go. A—That wan not so. She ifl not anhild for rao 
to lake Jbor with me t<> the Palace. (A ™ice at tho bar | 


THIRD DAY, THURSDAY FEB. 25, 1875. 

PRESENT. 

Sir Richard Coucn (President) ; H. H. Maharaja 
of Gwalior, H. H. Maharaja of Jeyporo, Sir Richard 
John Meade, Sir Dinkur Rao, and Mr. Philip Sandya 
MelviU. 

Counsel for the prosecution :—The Hon. Andrew R. 
Scoblev Advocate-General of Bombay, and J. D. In- 
vorarity, instructed by Messrs. Hearn, Cleveland, and 
Lee-Warner, Solicitors in this matter for tho Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Counsel for tho defence :—Sorjeant Ballantine, R. A. 
Branson, Henry F. Purcell, Shantaram Narayon, and 
Wiissudeo Juggonnath, instructed by Messrs. Jefferson, 
and Payne, Attornies, Bombay. 

Secretary to tho Commission:—John Jardino, Esq., 
Bombay Civil Service. 

Interpreters r—James Flynn and Nowrozjco Fur- 
doonjeo. 

His Highness the Gaokwar was present, and occu¬ 
pied a position on tho loft of tho Commission. 

Colonel Sir Lewis Polly, IC.C.S.I., occupied a posi¬ 
tion on the right of tho Commission. 

Tho Court mot at eleven o’clock. 

Serjeant Ballantine brought it to the notice of the 
Commission that he had been informed that Mr. 
Flynn, tho interpreter, did not give tho full answers 
of witnesses, and ho liad to request that Mr. Flynn 
might give the exact words used by the witnesses in 
tho course of thoir examination. Ho dkl not moan to 
east any reflection upon Mr. Flynn, aa ho knew it was 
the custom of interpreters in England to give what. 

Abdool ? A—Akbar* Ab I thoy <*»«*«* an an swor, and not tho entire reply of 
witnessoe. 

Tho President considered that Mr. Ballantino’a re¬ 
quest shonld bo-complied with. 

The proceedings then commenced. 

SUNDUL BUKHTIAR K1IAN, examined by Mr. 

Buiidul Bukhtifir ^ ivera ritY—My name is Sundul 
Khan’s examination. ^ lan Bukhliar, and am in the 
1 enny* employment of Shah Maho- 


you wan who drove the ayah ' ru 0 i.„ t i ™ 

to the Palace. ^ , 1 j -* h:ika - l know Mrs. 

v , Boevey’s ayah. I do nob 

l"? wTr nft ™ G - She is a woman. (Laughter.) 
i . 0 Boevey’s puttawalla Kurreom. I havo 

* liven these two people ont towards tho city from 
the maiden called Poor Pathar. It is near the place 
‘ , ~* nr ^ a Batlmr, the boundary between tho Gaek- 
ar H territory and British territory, and near tho 
Hcboo!. I drove to tho oity to tho house of Sulim, 
uirreem Bukyh told me to go to Salim’s house and 
call him out. Salim iB a sowar of tho Maharaja’s. 

Tho President — Did he say Kurroom Buksh ? 

Mr. Flynn—Yes. 

Witness—I know him bo< anso ho was in the habit 
of coniiiig to tho Kesidonoy. Kurreem took hold of the 
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k^f/iho grury while T wont ami callod-* c alim. 

the ayah, and Pali m went in the parry, 
i came when I called him nud got into the gurry 
with Kurroom and tho ayah. Wo then drove to tho 
Sircar Havcli. It is close to tho Clock-towor. 1 drove 
tho garry through a way between the two havclica, 
and stopped tho garry near tho staircase at tho back, 
in tho Nuzzur Hugh. When wo got to tho ontranoo 
of tho Nuz^ur Bagh, the ayah, Kurrocm, and Palim 
alighted and went upHtuirs, while the garry ro* 
mained there Btauding. I got out of tho garry, and 
wont to sloop on ono of tho stepB of tho Btaircaso. 

( Mr. Flynn—Or ho may moan “ 1 lay down.”) Salim, 
Kurroom, nnd tho ayah—all throe—returned, and when 
they returned tho sentry awoke me. It. was near 
twelvo or ono o’clock when I was awoke at night. I 
•started from tho Poor Puthar with tho garry at half* 
past nine, and they 4 got into tho garry at. ton 
o'clock. I drove tho ayah and Karroom back again 
to tho Poor Puthar Maidan. I do not remem¬ 
ber tho time of tho year when this occurred. 1 
do not know whother it was in tho inonaoon 
season, or before, or after, but at tho time 1 wont it 
was raining a little. I don’t recolloct exactly, but it 
must have boon eight or tou months ago. I think it 
was either eight oc nine months, according to my 
memory. Kurroom Bukfih pnid mo for tho garry. lie 
pnid mo at 6 o’clock in tho evening of the following 
day. Mr. Boovov’b pron is named Kurroom lluksh. 
(Mr. Boovey’fl peon brought into Court and shown to 
witness.) This is tho snmo man. 

Croes-oxarainod by Serjeant. Ballantino—When did 
you first make your statement 
. to any ono ? A—Tho Bombay 
Police caino horo and inado en¬ 
quiries to got information. 

Q—Will you answor my question? When did yon 
linn make this statement to any one P A—I first inado 
it in the presence of Mr. Soutor. 

Q—When P A—When the Bombay Police arrived 
horo and wbre making inquiries. 

Q—When ? A—I am an ignorant person. I do not 
know how to write or road. I do not remember. 

0 —Was it last night ? A—No. 

Q—Was it tho night before? A—It was on tho day 
ou which tho Bombay Polioo arrived. 

Q How long is that ago ? A—About two or three 
months ngo. 

Q- You mado it to Mr. Soutor P A—I made tho 
statement to Mr. Sou ter, but I requostod ho should not 
|m diBlt it, l being afraid of my life, and a resident 
?, . *; n r,m, Bry. 1 requostod him not. to 

thing about St in tho Assembly or Qouncil. 

Q - Waj it takon down P A No 


8 inulnl 
mined. 


,<SL 


say 


m 

any- 


Q—“Which was it, twelve or one ? A—I iiad 
watch. It was cither twelvo o'clock or one o'clock. 

Q—Cannot you remember withiu an hour w1r:i it 
was ? A—No. 1 cannot remember. It was a dark 
night, bu:, 1 believe it war either twelve or ono o'clock. 
(Abdool Ali was hero identified by witness a 3 tho n:;ui 
who interpreted at Mr. Cleveland's.) This man put 
questions tome, and what Abdool Ali said to Mr. 
Cleveland, Mr. Clovoland took down. 

Q—Wliat questions did Abdool Ali risk ? A --I 
recognized him as a havildar. 1 did not know big 
namo. 

Q—What questions did Abdool Ali put to you? 
A—Toll ub tho conversation. Ho caused the sahib to 
tako down all that I stated. 

Q—What questions did ho put? A—Abdool Ali 
said to mo, tho saliob wants to know who hired vour 
garry. 

Q-Did ho toll you when ? A—Ho did not sav when, 
but it was either oight or uirio months ago. ‘ 

Q Did ho ask you who hired your garry ? Did you 

aak him when ho meant ? A_Yes. 

What did *1° suy ? A—Tho answer ho gave was 
this : At tho time when Kurroom Bukah and tho 
ayah wont in your garry." 

a— Wlrnt did you nay to that ? A—1 *aid it was 
oit ior oj glit or-nine months ago that they went. 

ri I! i you known the ayah before P A—No. 

U r- Had you known Kurroom before ? A—Yes ; I 
a8 <A ii K °° about tho bazaar. 1 know him. 

G "rr ^ you ovc ^ driven him before ? A -No. 

*— Hav© you aeon Kurroom ginoo ? A—I have not 
soou him. 

Q—Did you hqo him last night P A—No. 
tc — Or this morning? A—No. 

Q—Did Ali Abdbola toll yon what Kuxreomhad siid 
yestorday ? r —No. 

Q—Where wore you last night ? A—I slept at my 
own honso. 

Q—Arc any policemen thoro ? A—No. 

Q—Do you moan to say you have never been in 
confinement ? Uomembor you have already stated 
that you have not. A—1 was never in confinement. 

Q —Not at any time P A—No. (ltocollecting him* 
self.) Yes, ono day. Tho first day that my statement 
was takon 1 was iu continomont. 

Q Wore you liberated when you mentioned 
Kurroom Bukah ? A—Yes. 1 was not actually in 
prison. I had my belt on. I and fill oarno from tho 
Residency, and Khan Bahadoor was present. 

Q—Ab I understand you now, you did not nun- 


Ii f m wmio ? a-no. 

.) ' > w ? heon m confinement P A _No 

H iV' 0 you in «Ott«nemont now ? A - No 


Q . 
that 


Hnv<> you nover spoke 


now ? A - No. 

A . n t V —anybody about it Since 

down whnt l had to say "t'i n't* ” m n , i * ht ’ lln(i took 
to Mr. OI.-,v«l»nd) r ' T mt "* lho Mnllu,) ( pointing 

If I' " 3 ‘>"‘ 1 -h.st night P A - Yrfi 
^ ****** M, Cleveland P 

U-Du you speak JBnglfcl, «t all f A _. No 

' : Vlml language did you spook to Mr tit 

Thoro wtu* a havtM..l . ......l r : "’.“VPlnud 

do not 


»? A l here was a havildar near 
know in fact, whether ho was a hhvildn 
explained to tho sahob. 

Q—Do you kuow Abdool Ali P A -No. 

Q- How is it you remember that it 
ihom frou the Palace wpa intAc 
o’clock ? A Why should I hot 
paid my money. 


him i 
or not. 


a time v 
ftt twelvi 

remember ? 


hut In 


ni took 
or Olio 

I wL 


tiou Kurroom Buksh at first. ? A— I Mentioned 
Kurroom Bnk' ’h name afterwards, when I was udd 
t hat what 1 said won hi not bo published. 

Mr. Molvill—I think tho witness Haid, '* Ifmydv 
jHwitionH woro not taken.*' 

Interpreter repealed tho question — I wan unwill¬ 
ing to give evidence. 

Tho A dvocate-Gonoral (to Tnlcrprnfeir)— 
noas mado u significant sign with bis bands, 
you would a^k him what ho mean*. 

Interpreter put tho question. 

Witness—1 was afraid o’* mV bio- • 

Mr. Porjeant Bnllniitino - \b J umlm^Utnd, you 
mado thin atutomont some rmmfcl ^ 
about two mouths or tw.. tfKinlhs and a li 
^ VVtve that mad > lo Air. ^ 
mouths and a liftlf ° r Ibm 


i wish 


A*—Yi 


alf i 

A 


•Or 


Q Neva 
A - To Mv. 
q Was 

pVOHOllt. 

Q Did j 
I your drivit 


r mind, 
yon tot*. 

am body 


that tuad® 


Mr 


niter ? 


, P A- 


t hen toil 
o a • ni* ut 


Mr. 

Kun 


tumg 

l filrii. 
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■angemenfc with Mr. Souter to save my life. 1 
him to agree that he would not publish 
what I would state, so that he would not mention me 
or make me known. 

O.—Did you upon that occasion mention the.namea 
of either the ayah or Kurroem ? A—X mentioned 
the ayah’s name. I did not meution Kurrcem’s 
name. * 1 montioned the ayah, bub I did not 
mention Kurrccm. 

Q — Wha. did you say about the ayah—how did you 
mention her ? A—I merely said the ayah went to 
the city. 

Q - -But I thought you did not know the ayah ? A — 
I know her uow. 

Q—Bat you did not know her thon ? A—Yes ; I 
knew her thon. 

Q—Did you know who she was when you saw Mr. 
Souter? A —J knew at that timo that she was Mr. 
Boevey's ayah. 

Q—Dow did you know that at that timo ? A—Be- 
cauF'* sh • lived at Mr. Boevcy’s. 

Q—Had you over seen her thero before ? A—Yes ; 
1 had seen her. 

Q- - And did Mr. Soator thon ask you if Kurreem 
h:id gone with her ? A—No. 

Q—Then, how came you toniake a bargain with Mr. 
{“outf r ? Was not ho satisfied, or what ? A—I was 
afraid of my life. 

Q- V, ho were you afraid would tako it ? Tho ayah, 

1 Ktim-ora, or who ? A—My foars wero with refer¬ 
ence to tho Gookwar’s side, I being a native of a 
foreign country. 

Q—And you were confined that night, were 

you net/ A -No j £ was not confined. ’ 

Q- Not at t A—No ; not at all. 

" ‘ tli y Jmm ? A Not at any time. I was 
takeu to Mr. Buevey’s bungalow 

y--Wore von kept in confinement, sir, until you 
mentioned Kurreem s name? A—No. J 

(To interpreter) -Just remind him of what he mud 
belore. and tell bun that he can give any explanation ho 
pleases.) (To witness)—Kow wlmt. you sta'ed is, “ [ 
did not mention the circumstances about Kerrccm’ and 
was confined. I was released when 1 told about kur- 
reem.’’ A—After I had made an arrangement about 
my life, I told my whole story. 

(To Interpreter)—Ask him whether it is true, aB } 10 
nUvtod before, that he was confined until he mentioned 
Kurroem’s name, and then ho was released P 

Mr. Soobl©—Will your Lordship (tho President) 
refer to the notd* as to that ? 

The President— “ I did not mention about Kurreem 
Bukoh. J was liberated when I mentioned nl^out 
Knrroem Buksh.” 

(Short-hand wrilor’s notes referred to.) 

Mr. Serjoanc Ballantino—That is substantially what 
he said. 

Cross-examination continued : — 

Q—How came vou to see Mr. Pouter ou the first 
occasion ? A—When the Bombay Police came, en¬ 
quiries were made with regard to this case. 

Q - Did you go to Mr Souter, or did he como to you ? 
A — WLou the Bombay Police came, enquiries wore 
made regarding this case. 

U- Did you go to Mr. Souter, or did he come to you ? 
A—I want to Mr. Boutcr. 


Q — Did i 
BYud Onnt wallK 

Q-Wbui, he, 

Q - Do ye , 
charge again, 


nlo 


nnobndy take you r' A— 
took me to Mr. Souter. 
nmol driver ? A—Do had a 


r did b 
. man, 


< 8 L 


that ho is the man 
*dcw<vr PA "1- don’t ki 


wlm made 

)W. 


Q— What i»> tho Sytd’o other name \ A— Sa&duk Alii 


Re-examined by the Advocate-General—When you 

Soxulul Khun re-exn- ^ rst wont to Mr. Souter, you 
mined by Advocate-Ge- say it was with Syed, a camel 
uem1, driver ? A — Yes. 

Q—What passed between you and Mr. Souter when 
you wont to see him with this camel man ? A—I 
was asked what I had to state. 

Q— Did you make a statement ? A—Yes. 

Q—What did you state ? A—I said Kurroem came 
to mo at 6 o’clock to hire my garry. Kurroem Buksh 
having como to hire the garry, it was taken to tho 
Peer Puthar Maidan at half-past nine. X said that 
the ayah and Kurreem came, that they got into the 
garry, that the garry was driven to tho city, that 
they went in the garry to Salim’s house in the city, 
that when they arrived close to Salim’s house 
Kharoem Buksh desired mo to go and call Salim, that 
X gave the reins cf the garry iuto Kurreem Buksh’s 
bauds and went to call Salim, that Salim carao from 
his house, and Salim, Kurreem, and the ayah got into 
tho garry, and that they all wont to the Sirkar’s Palace. 

Q— I am only asking now as to what you said to 
Mr. Souter on tho first occasion. A — That is what I 
told Mr. Souter on the first occasion. I said that wo 
went to tho old Ilavoli, close to tho Nuzzer Bagli, and 
that the garry was stopped near tho staircase in 
the rear of the Daveli ; that Kurreem, the ayah, and 
Salim alighted and went upstairs ; and that when they 
left I went to sleep. 

Q. —You made all these statements to Mr. Souter ? 
A —Yes. 

Q —Tell me when you made your agreement with 
Mr. Souter about your statement not being put lishod ? 
A —About two months or two and a half months ago, 
when the Bombay Police arrived. 

Q, — 1 want to know, in relation to the statement you 
have just made, was it before or aftor you made that 
arrangement, that your statement was not to be pub¬ 
lished ? A —After I had made my statement, I made 
tho arrangement. 

Q—How long after ? A—This was at the same time. 

Q—At the same interview ? 

Serjeant Ballantine objected to the question. 

Tho President did not think it wa9 necessary to put 
the question. 

Re-examination continued : — 

Q—Why did you make that arrangement with 
Mr. Souter ? A—Because I was afraid of my life. 

Q—And you say you wore in confinement upon that 
day P A—No. 

Q—Then when wero you in confinement, if at all P 
A—I tvas not in conJiiioment. I was brought from 
tho Itoeideucy to Mr. I'oevoy'g bungalow to point out 
the ayah ami Kurreem Buksh. 

lh o ftt b0f< *° or ***** y° u made your aiate- 
ment to Mr. Souter ? A-Aftei wards. 

Y J- Dld >’ ou P° mt out t(he ayah and Kurreem ? A— 
^° m ^ ^—To Mr. Souter, Mr. Boovey, 

and the Khun ^aheb. 

Q- When you had pointed thorn out, what happened 
° 0 * U p * was a I lowed to go away. 

that time to this you have never been in 
confinement at all ? A- No. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantiue stated that, his clients 

M were supplied some timo ago 

r ‘ Beijeant Bulkin- with all the evidence thafr they 
unB oroob exA- , , J 

ininoft Sundul. understood the prosecution 

were going to bring forward 
helr.ro the Com mission. But this witness ’h name 
wus only given in them this morning, and undo) ibo 
cit Ministnnerv- he asked the Commi» sion tu allow hnn 
to pul a tow tiioro questions to Ui witness. 


\ 4p I y 


t 
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Aaminod by Serjeant Ball an tine : — 

^_ 2 ^-^ the person vou call dyed the same man as 

frauduk Ali P A—Yos. 

Q—D d ho come from Alimedabad ? A—I do not 
know. 

Q—What had he to do with this case P Why did 
he come to you ? A —Ho was sitting in his house and 
there was some talk as to the Bombay Police having 
arrived. 

A—How came he to take you ? What had he to do 
with it P A -i happeuod to say that I would point 
out. 

Q—Point out whom ? A-That I would point out 


<SL 


the Sircar’s Palaco. 

Q - Did you tell Saaduk that you would point out 
Kurrecm and the ayah ? A —Vca ; I said I would 
give the clue to the case. 

Q-Atteud to this question, and think a little before 
you answer : — Why, if you were afraid of your life, did 
you mention to Saaduk that you knew these per¬ 
sons and would name them to him. A—It was stated * ? hoU> ° cross-ex* 

Aavocato-General. 


1 ibe Arab Khaiia. a short distance from the MuivJai 
am! the Havcii. When we got to the In ’> KJ u a w • 
saw 8alim. Salim is a sowar. 1 did not know him 
before. 1 know him now because during the time 
I was in tbo ayah's fbryioo ho was in the habit 
of coming with the Sirkar’s Howara to the Real, 
denev. He u-ed to come to tho ayah’s room for the 
purposo of drinking water. We went into the Havoli 
in front of it. Near the Nuzzur Bagh. When 
wo got there I don’t know what became of 
the ayah, whether she went, upstairs or down¬ 
stairs. Salim took the ayah with him. I don’t 
know where they wont. They remained absent from 


to Mr. Souter that such-and-such persons hfi4 gone to ^oy went. They remained absent from 

the Sircar’s Palaco. P • gone to ^^garryashorb time, and after they left I went to 

/-v - , . .. n . . . i Sleep With the parrv.flmvni* I .. _.i_ i . 


that no clue to this case could bo got. 

Q—Who stated that no clue to this case could be 
got ? Was it Saaduk ? A —Yes. 

Q — Havo you seen Saaduk lately ? A—No. (After 
a short pause)—Yea. 

Q—Do you moan no or yos P A—Yes ; I havo seen 
him. 

Q—When did you see him P A—He lives in the 
Camp. 1 - aw him tiftoen or sixteen days ago. 

Q Have you seen him about this matter ? A—No. 

Q—Do you know whether he is assisting to get up 
this case P A—I do not know. 

Q — Do you understand that you gave the first clue ? 
A - I told Saaduk Ali, and Saaduk Ali took mo tp Mr. 
Souter. 

Tho President—Wo should like to know what you 
moan by saying you wore afraid of your life. A— 
BocaiiBo I was a resident of a foreign country* I had 
hoard that Bhow Scindiah had been trampled to death 
by an elephant. 

By >ir Dinkur Rao—As you say you are a resident 
in a foreign country, how is it you como to know 
Kurreom, and the ayah, and Mr. Boevey ? A—I have 
bfrn a servant here for three years. 

Q—How is it you know about Bhow Scindiah P 
A -Thoro wns a court held, and gentlemen assembled 
uml I heard what had passed. 

Q—Well, how is ii that you were afraid ? A—When 
nc i a great, man ns that person whom I have moo. 

would \] n< t PUl to deatll > l»apoer man, thought I 
"onhi havo heon at oboe rammed into a hole. 

[Here Mr 


sleep with the garry.driver. I was 'woke up by the 

hn^ 1 n ° r R a f lm ’i f “ ,d 1 . went back " i,h the ayah to her 
b °“ 6 ,°\ n Befo . ro 1 "' e ”t w>th the ayah on this occasion, 
I had been four or five mouths in her service. I fix 
the time I previously mentioned from ibis date. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Ballantino 

£ h<x ??. oroM-cxauiuuxI by Q—Have yob been in 

confinement ? A—No. 


1 i - r --- -, 

,on at onco rammed into a hole. 

I’lynn of the dnr° W, r^° e ^ Urdoon j eo relieved Mr 
unwell.] UtieS0f Mr. Flynn feeling 

OHOTOO, sworn, and examined by tho Advocate- 

’kho ayah’s Horvaut deposed—My name is 

examined h v ~ hf ' tao * 1 am in the aarvinA f 
AdvocuU'-Uon, ral. y the nvah of t Rervi( f v,t 
T ™ I the hurra saheb. 

ayah. 1 havo been in kL MrSi Boevoy’s 


from this time, f rooiernln'r ^ur months 

with her upon one occasion, f think’th? U, ° C!,y 
or throe nltmths ago. 1 oannot fix the *^i® u waa two 
bate. It w»s in the month of Ranno 


A— aV ° ^° U over ^eon followed by a sepoy before ? 

th^7r! Vhafc d ° Cfl ho follow y° u A -Since all 

od by P 8 ©poyH WerebrOUghfc t(>the toufe tkey ar <? follow. 

Ohlmtoo ] iV * aTl ^^eb Akbar Ali was identified by 

Q Who live in the tent bosido voursolf? A-All 
the men. 

Q—Mo you moan the witnesses? A—Yea. 

Q—Are they allowed to associate together P A —No. 
fcmee Urn day before yesterday they are apart. 

Q—Woro you nil together before the day before 

yesterday ? A—Yes. 

Q—Do you know why it was that yon were parted 
the day before yesterday ? A—fee cause they > V ;ro 
examined, or their depositions were takon. 

Q-—Do you know Kpwjee ? A—1 know that Uowj *o • 
who lives at our place. 

Q—Does ho live in tho same tontP A—Ho is 
separated from the witnesses. 

Q—Is he with anybody ? A—Uo is with the Khan 
Babel) Aklror Ali. 

Q—Is ho always with him? A—Jilvev since they 
havo boon takon up. 

Q,~When did you first mako statements of your 
evidence? ,A—When thoy wore taken up. 

Q—Two months ago ? A Vory likely two month* 

I ago 

Q—Havo you had it read over to you since ? A- 
Ite-eawminod by tho Advocato-Goimrul — 

Q—What witnesses 
hy with vo.i in your tent? 

The garry wallas and wc. 

Q—Who are “wor*‘ A The gun;. 1 wallas 


-No. 


are 

A- 


juhI 


time, about ifiJo'cl^k "ZT'l 7 ^ * 

«vah. , went in a garry belo’ng^T 1 wi " 


myself. 

Q—What garrywnllus are there: - Those t.Hat 


A I only kutfw the 
tbo garry in which I 


~a wtvsts 

banian tree on the mnulan. Beside* tho uvab i\,L* 
wns nobody but myself an d M„,,driver, 'rive J'tbv 
hiiBbaml brought the garr; H ft war with the guiL 
Ut the time we came up to it. Tho avah and 1 
the gai.y. We ■■■ 


tbe 
got into 


went to * place called 


are horn 

' Q—What are their names 
name of of the garrywallu of 
went. ...... 

Q—Do you know tho namo of any other ? A—No ; 

I don't. 

Q - You have said t hat wnoo the any boforo yontm> 
day tho witnesses woro apart -1 A - \ <*8. 

Q—Who have boon kept npnvt ? A -The ayal^ and 
tho two who gave their ovidotu 

Q D 

doden wore kept tip 


SO. 


•Hsuifc who gave their erWi 
you mean that- those who gave their ovi- 
>uri from those who hud nut ? A — 
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name, 
was boro 


lo say that those witnesses who have given 
for evidence have been kept apart from those 
vitnrssos who have not given ovidonce. 

SHAIK DAOOD, sworn, and oxaminod by Mr. 

Inverarity—My namo is 

Simile Dfuxjd, BhiOTarn- Shaik Daood< My father's 

driver, •• ho had dnvon • m m rr .. 

avah to ftio Pnl&c©, exa- uamo is Shaik Kail. I am a 
ihmecl by Mr. Inverarity. 8higram-driver. I do not 
know Mr. Boevey’s ayah well, 
but whon I used to go to the Residency I saw 

her there and knew her by sight. I know the 

boy Chotoo. I do not know tbo ayah’s husband 
well. I know him sufficiently to recognize him 
and make salaams to him. I have driven the ayah 
and her servant. I don’t know the date. It was 
before iho last Dowaloe two or four days. I drovo 
the ayah and Chotoo from a placo twenty paces from 
Dadablioy’a shop. I stopped the garry near the 
banyan tree. Dadabhoy’s shop oan ho seen from the 
C- urt House. I drove the ayah and the boy to the 
city, to the Arab Khana, where the Sircar’s guard is 
stationed. The ayah said to mo, “ Go and call Salim.” 

1 > i.rn brought Salim who was dose to the Arab Kliana. 
Salim and the ayah went to the Haveli, which is on 
th«* right, hand sido of the old Havoli. The Arab 
’ is contiguous to the Havoli. I stopped with my 
ell and durgah. I took the cushion 
Irom the gany and rosted on it and went to sleep, 
kuitm awoke mo. The ayah was with Salim when ho 
awoke-mo I got up and put the bullocks in tho 
g: try, which I turnod towards tho Camp. I drove 
: ‘ n , C i oto ? h «ok. I was told to bring my 
t, D «'l»Wioy # shop by a bntler who lived in 

til.: Resident s bungalow. I do not know his 
Ho was a Mahomodan. (Shaik Abdoola 

rooogi<i7.<d by ..» ) This W;lij , he 

Cro.i8.oxam.notl by Mr.Sorjcant. Ballantino 
Q-Havo yon a sepoy in attend*,,, upon you P 
Shaik Danorl, cro**-exiuiiin- A ~"No \ I am living with 
ed by Serjeant Ualliuiiine. my parents. With whom 
olao can f live \ 

Q—Is there any police officer or sopoy with von ? 
A—There is no policeman with me. J 

Q —Have you ever been in confinement sinoo this 
matter has been going on P A No. 

Q— How did you come to give thia information to 
any one P A—I did n0 ^ *t. 

Q—Whom did you first mention it to P A—I men- 
L i,..nod this matter in the persenoo of a man. 

(,> —Tho man Ha* got a namo, 1 suppose ? A— 
Sundul is his name. 

(Sundul produced.)—la this the man? A—Yes j 
this is tho man, 

(Sundul withdrawn.)—-Where were you whon you 
mentioned it to Sundul ? A—When lie was sitting at 
his master’s and when 1 went thcro. 

Q—Who is his master ? A—A linker. 
q _jjo vou know Saaduk Ali ? A—No j I don’t 

O- -How came you to mention it to Sundul P A—I 
met him on<- dav on tho road and ho enquired — 

U—Whin, did ho enquire ? A - Ho aakod, Who did 
■/.,» luku that night r 1 eaid-t.he aya^agda ladla hoy. 
Q- -Now, ho could not havo said, Who did you 
ItfhtP’ What were tho words ho said t 
i.r Wliat persons did you rake that night ? 
A—I did n«>t note down that particular night so ub to 
be able to t»dl you what night it was. 

Q—-WW. night did bo ask you about PA Tho night- 
on which I took the ayah. 

Q—How did Sundul know that you hod taken tho 
ayah on any nigiit ? A—Because ho had taken the 
bullocks from the garry and was giving water to tho 
bullocks there nt the cistern. 
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Q—How did Sundul know that yon had takGn the 
ayah on any night ? A—I mentioned it to him, and 
then he came to know. 

Q—How came you to mention it to him. How did 
Sundul come to know that you had taken tho ayah on 
any night PA—He mot mo on the road. 

Q—You mean that he met you on tho road whon 
you wore taking her ? A—Yes. 

Q—Then ho knew who you wore taking, did ho not P 
A— Ho must havo seen, otherwise he would not hnvo 
askod mo. 

Q—Was that the only time that you had auy con¬ 
versation with him about it ? A—1 had*a conversa¬ 
tion with him some twenty-tivo times, as we are 
carriago drivers. 

Interpreter—Tie moans generally. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantino—You cannot toll what he 
means unloas you are a great deal cleverer than I am. 

Just ask him whothcr ho had a conversation with him 
twenty-live times about his taking tho ayah ? 

Witness —No j two or fonr times. Afterwards ho did 
not enquire. 

Q—Havo you spoken to him three or four times 
about your carrying tho ayah ? A—Yes. 

Q—Had you been looking after tho drivers who 
drove tho ayah from time to timo to find out who 
drovo the ayah ? A—What object could I have in 
looking ? 

Q—But did you do it, that’s all I want to know ? 

A—I myself took the ayah. 

Q—Did Sundul tell you that he had taken Kurreem P 
A—No. I did not take Kurreem. 

Q—Did Sundul toll yon whefchor he had taken 
Kurreem ? A— Yes j ho gavo tho clue or ovidenco, and 
then i also did tho same. 

Q—Did Sundul mention Kurreem’s name ? (A long 
pause.) 

The President-—He must answer the question. 

Witness— Ycb; on one occasion. 

Q,—That he had driven him ? A—Yes. 

Bhaik Dfmod ro-cxn- Ro-oxamined by the Advocate 
mlnoU by Advocate Ho- General :—When was it that you 
uw *d* first spoke to Sundul about 

those matters P 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantino—I want to know whether 
I nm under a correct impression as to p. portion of tho 
ovidonco ? I think the last witnoss, Chotoo, said that 
there wore three of those drivers in custody with him 
and amongst them the one who drovo him, and this 
man has sworn that lie was not in custody at all, but 
was living with his father and mother, and he put mo 
the question, “ Whoro else should I live ?” 

The President signified that the loarned Serjeant 
was correct. 

The Advocate General—(to witness )—Whore did 
yon first havo this conversation with Sundul about 
those matters? A—One day at about 8 o’clock. 

Q—How long ago, how many weeks or months ngo ? 

A—About two mouths or two months and a quarter ago. 

Q—Had you previously boon acquainted with Sun¬ 
dul r A Wo are fcllow-scrvantB of one and the same 
master, though we live separate. 

Mr. Mejvill (to Interpreter )—Ho said that his 
master and his (Sundul’s) master are brothers. 

Interpreted—Yes, while 1 was speaking to counsel' 
be added that, and I did not oatch it thon. 

Tho Advocate General—What is the namo of yonr 
master? A—shaik Ohotoo. 

Q—And Sundul’s master ? A —^haik Shamed. 

Q-~ Do they both lot out garrioH for hire P A—Yes. 

Q—Where do they keep thoir gurries- -in separate 
places or in fcbri same place P A—In Bcparato places. J 

Q — When* did they live —tho .uouieivi ? A—One 
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Ifenr a liquor-shop, and the other near the 
V quarters. 

Q— 1 They both live in tho Camp Bazaar ? A—Yes. 

Q—Now you Haiti that you mot iiundul on tho road 

whon you \yero taking tho ayah to tho city ? A_Yea ; 

ho waa giving water to tho bullocks. 

Q Whoso bullocka ? A—Tho baker’s bullocks— 
Shamed tho baker’s. 

Q—Tho bullocks he is in tho habit of driving ? A_ 

Yes. 

Q—You said ho waa giving thorn water at tho 
cistern. Where is tho cistern ? A -On tho Buroda road. 

Q—From tho camp to tho city ? A—On tho other 
sido of a bridge called tho Banda Bridge. 

Q—Did you speak to him, or ho to you P A—Ho 
. spoke to mo. 

Q -As you wero going to tho city, and while ho was 
watering his bullocks P A—Ho called out to mo, 
“ Daood, where are you going to ?” I said, “ To tho 
city,” 

Q How long after 3 r on had taken tho ayah and tho 
boy to tho city, was it that Sundul askod you who you 
had taken that, night P A—Fivo or seven days after 
he mentioned tho mattor to me, I said, “ Tho truth 
will bo out.” 

Q—Who said, “Tho truth will ho out r” you or 
Sundul ? A—1 said that “ The truth will be out.” 

Q Whon was it that cundul m< ntinned Kurreom’s 
name to you P A—One day, as we wore spoaking 
together at about 8 o’clock in the morning, ho 
mentioned it to mo. 

0—Was it on tho same occasion ? A—And I also 
mentioned it. 

Q—Was it on tho occasion when ho asked you whom 
you had taken that night, that ho mentioned Kurroom’a 
name to you ? A—Yea. 

„ ™,“ And oa thal samG occasion it was that you said 
lhe truth will bo out P” A—Yes. 

0,—Did you say in respect to what “ Tho truth will 
bo out P” 1 

Interpreter—That is a peculiar nativo expression 
and it 1B very dinicult to translate it quite literally! 

ia oxpre.ssion, “ will be out,” might mean that 14 it 
cannot bo suppressed.” 

« fc . coble “ VVhat mado you and Sundul talk to¬ 
gether about thece matters P A -Ho asked mo, “ Who 
dld you take that night with you P” 

tion'fTw^ t !? 0r ? anyLhin « that attraotod your atten- 
tion ; tothis topic at that time? A-Uo asked mo 

1} d you take that ui b rhl with you ?” 

Police ctuno ^ ^ T Rornbay 

th « Bombay Police canio. A ^ 5 * ‘ ° n 1 ku ° W whotl 

came, ImHo U ‘° dfty whon t,lo y 

corning p \—. . , , he circumstance of their 
Mr. S0oblo-!'r;. < 1 m t ™A k, . ,ow that- I don’t aco them, 
del with regard to wlr.i i'i ' -" m h” r 4*hip to recall Sun- 
•nay ho no opp-rtSy XT ' ,ad 6ai(, > there 

mm(e to him. * an ^ Oommunicatiou being 

bl!NBUL was thereupon re 11 , 

Suudnl Klwn is rocall- (after boit»«° a . and WftB 

saraas * ->,•«. 

■.j m,. 


Daood was coming with his gurry towards the v .:I v 
ll«- Went on, dad, after giv ing w aier t« the bu 
J went after him. I saw nis garry near the >" irear’s 
Haveli; and then 7 returned home. I loft :i passenger 
at his placo and then wont borne, and tho next morn, 
ingl asked him, “ Whom did you tako with \ ou at 
night—last night ?” He said, “ 1 took Choioo and 
the ayah—that is all.” 

Further cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Ballun. 
tino:— 

Snnciui Author cross- Q—Did you mention Kur- 

oxiunuyc-d. room P A—Yes. 

Further examined by tho Advocate General 

Q—What did you say about Kurreem to Shaik Da- 

T ILA--f* 10 hu...ok 

Itanium. passenger m the 'month of 


i-T* k ““ 6h Uk ^ 

Q-In whose service is ho ? A—T „ ,, 
service of two brothers. I ™ in “ d 1,0 ar ° to th ( . 
Bbutuod and ho is in the service of C%^x> S<U '' 1CW of 

D-ood' ritl ‘ **** 
tho railway station to the citv a* I™ 9 ^°\ ner from 

iss-a 


I Q—told my loomed friend jnst now that you 

I m n T t0 haik Ua °od ? A-No 

! my Q U.ur,md^rLd W !t as a toctjtW you told 

Shaik Daood? A-H^Wa ^ Kurroem U 

1 mentioned a0Jlrd tbl9 subsequently, when 

. the Mm to Mr. ^ 0 ^ 0UMe1 ' 1 “eon when I gayt 

Th« doa,t quite understand. 

j tor)_Jusrrnm■* — Neither do I. (To Intorpro 

Mr Serioam" 11111 i’ e told my loanicd fririid 

K^ e r, h s^ nstn -> that “*■<' 

Servant B ; lilantine a )'f b ~ thi8 “ hcb (pU ‘ nt “ lg to Mr 

[Witness shakes his hood.] 

•* ' That was tho intention of tho quest ion 

tj 1 Yr not pnt in ihat way. 

® ^uvocate General—My learned friend's qiiostiol 
tl8 > >d you mention Kurroom to bhaik Daot’d,” :m»J 
ho said, “ Yes.” 

The President—^Yes. 

Iho Advocate General—Now, will yon remind Imr 
o that, Air. Interpreter, that ho said he mentionoc 
fc-urreem to ishaik Daood. 

Witnoss—No ; I did not. 

Q—Thou, what did you understand when you wore 
asked tho question by my loarnod friend P Re iuimi 
him, Mr. interpreter, as* to what the quoathm wtu 
and what his answer wob. 

Witness— I did not understand the English question. 
The President—What does he moan by lhai ? 
Witness —1 am a poor labourer. t\am not a learned 
man. I cannot read nor write, but 1 will tako an^y 
person who pays mo for the hire. (Laughter.) 

Tho Advocate General—In his gurry, I suppose. 

Mr. Horjcaiit Balluntino— Not necessarily that. 

Tho Advocate General—Then, you did not mmitior 
Kurreem’a name to Shaik Daood P 

Witness — What bafliness bad 1 to do it ? 

The President—Ho was asked whether he mention- 
' cd Kurreoiu with reforenco to the convcrnai ion whirb 
he had with Shaik Daood tho uexi mm mug, nml be 
I said the next morning 1 o*kod him (Slmik Daood) 
I “Whom did yon take to tho city,” and ho said, 
| “ Chotoo and tho ayah, that is all.” Tho quotum 
| waa put to him in orofis-exainiuaHori whether b< mi .. 
j tioned Kurreem, and ho said ho did mention Kurin-iiv 
I (To Interpreter)— Ask him particularly, whothor e* 
1 that time ho did menu m Kurreem or not P 
Witness—I did not-. 

The Advooato-Gcneral—Did you mention Kurrean 
to J^haik Daood en any occasion subsequem to tho dAti 
of this conversation whon you asked him whom he look 
I iron the city ? A—I do not ivmoitdw ii \ did. 

Q—Now, yon began to tell me stmmthiug a boo 
! statement you made to Mr. Kvicvey P A- l dhh’ 
know wb.a tlmt gontloman's name is, whothor \L 
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_ • Mr. Souter (points to the latter). There lie 
rfttTng ; 1 know him by the name of Boevey. (Loud 
laughter.) 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantino—He said he knew Mr. 
Boevey and Mr. Boevey’s ayah, and now he mistakes 
Boevey for Mr. Soufcar. 

The Advocate-General- Then, tell me whether Shaik 
Daood was present at any time when you made a 
statement to Mr. Pouter ? A—-Yes. Daood was 
present; he had been taken up and sent for there. 

Q-*Whon? A —On the day that J made a state¬ 
ment to Mr. Souter. On that occasion Daood had been 
taken up and sent for there. 

Q - Was he present when you made your statement ? 
A—He was present. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—I must be permitted to ask 
the witness a question on the new matter elicited,—at 
all events as to what he stated abont Kurreem. Jast 
one question about that. (To witness) — When you 
mentioned that you had driven the ayah, why did not 
you mention that you had driven Kurreem also ? A — 

J might have done. All the names might have been 
a*»:. d of me, and I might have been driven away or 
beaten. 

Q It was because you wore afraid of your life? 
& E''on now I am afraid—(loud laughter)—even now 
I a»n afraid of my life. 

^ ,,t; : 1 understand you to sav so. 

SrfAlK ABDOOLA, examined by the Advoeate- 
Gpneral- My name is bhaik 
Jr,u M 1 ' 1 ;;' 11 ' lb P Abdoola. I am the husband 

nu-tAiT.il tlu* iLyah - 4 .. , . , 

Airu’ctui, examined by or Ameena, the ayah, who has 
been examined in this matter, 
bast yoar I was in the sor- 
v ‘ cr> (, f .. t; 1 wan in his service 

seven mont hs. Out of thuso seven months, 1 was 
for two months at Mahableehwur, and rest of 
the time I was hero. Wo went to Mahabloshwur 

in March—about the *28th or 2prh of March. 
I returned from Mahableshwnr to Baroda with 
Major Blakeman, and I remained with him at Baroda 
that month, and the next month I was discharged 
After I was discharged I lived at the Residency with 
mv wife, and I have been living in Baroda ever since. 
J filtered Major Blakoman’s service in January of Isst 
year Before January I was in Bombay. In the 
month of March last year my wife weut with her 
mint less 10 Bombay. Slio remained in Bombay for 
morn than a month. While I was at Mahableshwnr, 
m y wife in Bombay, I received two leitors 
from her at Mahabloshwar. 

The Advocate-General—Just look at those papers, 
and tell me whether those are the two letters yon re¬ 
ceived from your wife when you wero at Mahableuh- 
wnr P (Looking at one)—Thu* is one of them. 

Look at the other ? 

This is not one. 

The President-The Secretary will mark the one 
ness Inis identified. 

The Advocate-General (hands another letter to the 
witnc'ji) —l>id you receive that lettei f A No ; I 

did nut got this letter. . , 

Tilt' President—The Secretary must put some mark 
on i bom for i he sale- of identification ; tho one that the 
wit nor- cays he received will bo marked A, and 
the other which ho has not identified may bo marked 
with Mr. Jardino's initials. t . .. 

[The Advocate-General shows another letter to 

witness 1 

WilnesB—This in my handwriting. This is a letter 
i wrote to mv wifo. She was at Poona at that tune. 

The President That had hotter ho roarkod B. 

Witneiis—I posted that letter. 

Another papor shown to witness by the Advocate- 



General—This, is also my letter to the ayah. It min 
my handwriting. It was written front Baroda. 
That letter was also posted by me. (Exhibit marked 
0.) I was present when those letters wore found. 

The President— All three ? 

The Advocate-General—Yes. (To witness) Where 
were they found ? A—They were found in a box 
in the room in which we lived, in Mr. Boevoy’s 
bungalow, and the letter which I say I did not receive 
was also found at the same time in the same box. 

The Advocate-General—I propose to put in 

evidence these letters. We shall take the first one first. 

‘Serjeant Ballantine objected to the letters being put 
in as evidence. He assumed that this Court, although 
not constituted as an ordinary Court of Justice, was 
governed, or intended to be governed, by those rules 
of evidence which are followed in regularly-con¬ 
stituted Courts of England. In England, undoubtedly, 
these letters would not be receivable. The only ques¬ 
tion that arose was whether, under any provisions of 
tho law in India, there was an alteration made from 
the law in Englaud which would entitle his learned 
friend, the Advocate-General, to put them in. As 
far as ho knew, and as far as he was able to 
learn from tho assistance of his learned friends, 
to whom in all respects ho 'was exceedingly in¬ 
debted, the only section of tho Evidence Act—and he 
was thon quoting Mr. Norton's Edition of the 
Evidence Act—bearing directly on tho question was 
the 157th section, in which it was provided : — 

“ In order to corroborate tho testimony of a wit¬ 
ness, any former statement made by such witness 
rolating to the same fact, at or about the time when 
the fact took place, or before any authority legally 
competent to investigate the fact, may he proved.” 

Ho apprehended that what hiB learned friond was 
bound to show was tho fact which lie intended to bo- 
corroborated. There must be a fact pointed out. 
That, he apprehended, was tho preliminary point which 
his learned friend must establish, and having pointed 
it out, hiH learned friend must then show that the 
letters in question related to that fact, and were writ¬ 
ten at the time or immediately after the fact occurred. 

The President—At or abont the time. 

Serjeant Ballantino concurred. As far as ho under¬ 
stood the evidence at present, it seemed that the 
husband received one letter—tho one they were now 
discussing— but that no date was fixed for the 
receipt of that letter. Moroover, it had not- been 
shown t-o be in his wife’s handwriting at present, 
and in the present Btate of the proceedings this must bo 
another objection. The time of its being written 
and itr* relation to any fact were both left entirely in 
doubt. When the question arose about fhe husband's 
letters, ho must, say at once that he did not boo any¬ 
thing in tho Evidence Act that could allow t.liom 
to be admitted. Taking the whole of the evidence 
ho thought ho was correct in saying that there was 
no particular fact to which her attention had boon 
called, and had made no statement in writing to her 
husband. This letter was, he understood, written from 
Bombay, where nothing had occurred of which those 
Jotters could be a corroboration of what had taken place 
in Baroda. 

In answer to the President, tho Advocate-General 
said tho first fotter had been written from Bombay. 

Serjeant Bailnutine —That letter could not, by any 
human possibility, ha.e been written upon any fact 
connected with this ease. 

Tho Advocate-General—I must differ from my 
learned friend. 

Serjeant Ballantine—I do not think my learned 
friend will differ from rue, if t «tm Correct in my 
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I thiuk she might have written from Bom- 
''to an occurrence st Buroda or unywhero else, 
but my contention is that the statements made must be 
written immediately or at tho time of tho occurrence. 
Tho President—Not immediately ; at .or about. 
Sorjeaut Hallantine—What 1 understand from sec. 


said he got from Salim. It is in that way I intend io 
use tho present letter. 

The President—You have not got proper proof chat 
sho directed that letter to be written. You will have 
to show that. 

Mr. S coble— I do not propose to read it just now. I 
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157 of tho Evidence Act iafclmt while a mat ter is fresh 1 propose to put it in as a letter received by this 

nimn n minrl Tirlinf nnrann nn.. . .1 .1.11 _ .1 1 ’ . 


upon a person!s mind, what that person writes or says 
at that moment is receivablo in evidence. But I 
apprehend it has never been contended, and that your 
Lordship would not rule, that if a person wrote a 
loiter a week after an occurrence, that would bo 


ness from his wife. 1 shall presently show*that~it w* • 
written from tho dictation of the ayah. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—Then wo must discuss the 
matter again when the occasion arises. 

The President-Ifl were to rule that it is admissible 

ft runner wnn / hn miKIaot . 


such a circumstance as would satisfy the intention tho ruling would bo subject to the Advocate G> ».i 
of this section. i proving that it was written at the direction of tho '**1t 

The Advocato-General—lu tho first place, this berieanfc BallantinA — . c A-yah. 

Commission ia not bound by the strict rules of 
evidence, and it is in tho absolute discretion 
of the Commission to Receive before it any statement had hia attention drawn to the^llih * UQa I3nL 
or admit any document which it may think fit tore- Evidence Act, which is as follow- _ section of tho 


Serjeant Ballantine-According to mv ^ o^of it - 
adm„s,b, ,ty a day might make a groat difference 
A*.Wond has' 
i as follows 

U ( 7 nFH,r» Othorwiso relevant arc relevant 
01 It they are inconsistent with any fact in 
f»« or role vant fact ; 

th . emSelTes or in eonneotiou with 
other facts they make the existence or 
non-existence of any fact in issue or 
levant fact highly 
bublo.” 


re- 

probable or iiupro- 


ceive or admit in regard to tho illustration of tho mat¬ 
ters submitted before it for inquiry. Tho strict laws 
of evidence, L apprehend, will not apply to the 
proceedings of the Commission, and, therefore, the 
Commission can determine apart from any considera¬ 
tion of the Evidence Act whether or notit will look 
at tho document which I now tender. Tho notification 
by which the Commission is appointed gives to tho 
President full power to call for and receivo or 
rejoct any eVidonce, documentary or otherwise, 
and I apprehend, therefore, that it gives the 
widest possiblo discretion to the President. But oven 
supposing that the Commission were to consider this 
point, or the Prcsidont, to whom tho authority is moro 
particularly ent rusted, wore to conceive himself bound 

to go according to tho strict rules of evidence, then I 1 . _ .... uwnoi ^ btm& 

think that confidential communications —such as these 111 t ^ ie CU9 ° lu which an injury has boon done or an 
private letters, passing between parties who knew of : a ® 8aulfc committed, as the law* stood, a person might, 
shows-between this man £ lvc evi(ion co that J 10 or sho made a communication 



^ ui ayah's instructions, 
q ®. Advocate-General — l do not ask for more. 

» eijuant Ballautine— I am not auxious to ro-disems 
this particular matter. We all know, hoi 


the facts as the evidence 

and hia wife-are clearly receivablo in evidence. Wo 
do not at present know the date of these letters, but 
^ne of them is written from Bombay, and wo have it 
m o\;donee that tho ayah was in Bombay in March 
or April, and the date of that letter is the 10th 
April 1874. " 
this letter— 


of 


The object for which I propose* to read 


on the subject, but that tho particular communica¬ 
tion made was excluded. It was very absurd. 

The President—1 should go further/ I think tho 
law was intended to go much further than tlmt. 
When I am sitting in Court I should consider tho law 
as going much beyond that. 

borjeant Ballantino —I should not wish to discuss a 
matter in which your Lordship hus oomo to a decision 
in previous cases, because it would bo scarcely re¬ 
spectful. Perhaps tho easiest mode would be to hand 


lation h.rv "i^ a statement of the ro- 


if-i..x i0 ,: i s e ^r H ™ to Bhow 1,10 

tlwee persons and the 


The President—At presont I am not sufficiently in¬ 
formed about this letter to bo able to say whether it 
U admissible or not. You aay it contains a statement , - T 

of mutters which occurred about tlmt time I want i. the8Q lettor3 to your Lordship for perusal, and 1 um 

tho first place to know what you say it is * ‘ m quite willing to accept your Lordship's decision if, 

i^ Tlw Advootito-Goneral—It is a statement of the ™ ^ter reading them and rememboring tho evidence 

given, you, were to rule that they arc admissible. 

The Advocate-General referred to tho evidence of 
Aiueena respecting her first interview with tho 
Maharaja at, the time the Commission was sitting, 
in order to show iho connection of Amouna with 
Yeshwuntroo and Salim. The part of the evidence 
read was as follows : — “Then tho Maharaja said, 

4 Do you say something to the Madam bahib on my 

behalf.* ,Tho Maharaja said, Should tho 

Madam Sfchob say anything at any time inform me 
through Salim or through Vcshwentra**.'' 

The President—I will give my opinion now. Taking 
the letter to have boon written ivt the litno you 
said, and to bo what you stated, and to have beep 
written by tho direction of the ayah, l think it i« 
admissible a a corroborative evidence of tlfo facts 
which you say the letter relates to. 

The Court now rose feu* half an hour. 

On tho Commission ro-otucmbling, 


oxisted between those 
fidoncophod beon^o^blishid 01 ** Wkich th * fc — 
say .T/rrS t :J 1,at ot testimony do you 
tlu‘ abatement tS! «*rroborni 1.,.^ 

mumcation with Yoatwuntmo anT^“' Va “ iu com - 

that part 

to tho general tonor oV/r evideno^ih 1 ^ part * but 
Yeshwuntr&o and 8»ff m that ool L , sald u "as 

Haveii to soo t|,o Jdnhnraja. 8 h to 6° to tho j 
Mr. Serjeant Ballnntino-No : I don', ,t,„ , 

Mr. heoblo-hhe snys hat n\im 1,ad boon after I 

sMta.OM 1,10 

fialint on tho occasion of tta second visit told K,m mt busin0HS wua dam * 
to go the next day to YeshtvnnwV ’ '"”' !m O-H ov01 ' 


«.w 6 u w *v M»jr IV x WUWUIUmO '6 h 0 U 80 . and thn* a .• F 

ihn noxfcday Bs. 230 were paid to Kurreem which ho 1 Bj q!!« 


-jffave you 
os. 


the following 
wpokeu to Yenhw untrue and 


Q— How did you make their acquaintance 


A- 





imiST/ty. 
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c al»m was in the habit of coming with the 
BOWiiree procession. 

Q,— Whoso sowaree ? A -The Maharaja’s. 

Q—Where to ? A—To the Kesidoncy. 

Q—Did "alioi ever come to your quarters ? A— Ho 
was in the habit of .coming to Faizoo* s room to drink 
water. V did not know him before. 

Q—Was Fuizoo’s room neur your wife’s room ? A— 
Yea. 


The President—You can only corroborate by them 
the facts that may be given in evidence. 

Tho Advocate-General—These letters show that 
these two persons were taking an activo interest in 
tho politics of Baroda at this timo. It might be 
used as an argument by tho learned 8orjcant that 
persons in their position were not likely to take any 
interest in such matters, but those letters prove tho 
fact. I do not propose to ubo tho statements in theso 


Q—Are you aware of your wifo having gone to the letters as proofs of tho facts which tho lettors con- 
cifcy jfc'th ^ftlim ? —Yes, from her. She told me. tain. I propose to show only tho nature of tho 


Q — When did she tell you ? A- On the day after 
my arrival from Bombay, in the morning. 

Q,—In what month was thut P A —It waB in 
January. 

Q,—And what did she tell you on this occasion ? A- 
Sho said tho Maharaja had sent for her and Faizoo 
through . v alim. 

Q—Yea P A—And that sho went iu company with 
Faizoo. 

Q—Did sho say anything further? A—And that 
the Maharaja was ma ing some inquiries. 

ty-Ofhor? A-Of her. 

Q —Did she tell yon what those inquiries were ? 
A fbo Maharaja inquired whether bIio know anything 
about the Committee. 

- Did she toll you anything further? A—‘‘ho 
Jj. m “ l hai nhe answered that she did not know any- 
tlu ?K »l*wt the Committee. 

. i ~ Did site suy anything further P A—Yes, sho 
suit that tbit Maharaja said to her that she should 
in his favonr. Sho further 
announced, 1 1 . will not listen to any- 

(•nni; hIiu would nnv.” M,„ did not toll mo anything 
furtber on tkiH ooeaaion. 1 did not know of my wife 
having had natibOTijutgit interview with the Maharaja 
at thru time, bat 1 teamed it when I wn« ir, tho survico 
of Major Hlakemnn of Harotla. I believe it was in tho 
mouth ot Juuo alio wont. That woe after my return 
from Malmbleshwur. *a to this second ‘ * 
wife told mo she had been sent for to tho Maharaja 
and sho went accordingly. >he enid ahu went in 
company with Kurreem Buksh. 8ho told me the 
conversation that took place between her and tho 
Maharaja. The Maharaja inquired if any allamon 
hud boon made to the Maharaja's marriage. he 
Hal*! no allusion was made to his marriage. Tho 
Maharaja asked her to impress something upon the 
madam ,*uhob — i.e., to numjao her. She ropliod hIio 
wuh unal)lo to ixnpreus anything on tho madanr sahob. 

fcir liiohard Couch suggested that tho witness's 
meaning was 11 talk over ” rather than “ improis 
Upon.” 

iie-examinod—I know that, my wife pot money at or 
after this second visit. Bho got P i. HJO. v ho told mo 
this. Hho told mo how she had got it. >ho said sho 
had boon asked by Salim to get Kurroom Buksh to 
attend on the following day, and that Karroo,,, Bttkah 
wont on the following day mid received lis. 200. 
Karri ,*m Buksh Kept Its. 100 and gave the Its. 100 
to her. 1 know tho fact that my wife did pot thi ( 
Its. 1.00. Pome iimo after this, second visit iny wifo. 


wont to Poona with hor mistrOBB- 1 beiiovo thi# was | might he put 


communications which passed between this man and 
his wife at the time When the one was absent 
from tho other, showing that they did not writo 
about the ordinary topics that a wife might bo 
expected to writo to her husband about, but 
I about matters which have a bearing upon tho con- 
I noction between the wife and the Maharaja of which 
tho husband was ignorant. That is tho way in which 
I propose to use these letters. I don’t wish theso 
letters to bo taken as proofs of tho facts mentioned 
in them. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—T will savo my learned 
friend tho necessity of putting in theso letters. 

The President—You will admit that they woro 
taking an interest in Baroda polities P 

Air. Serjeant Ballantino—I will admit that they 
were taking an interest, and that iB all thoy want. 

Tho President—If that is all you want, I don’t 
think you should object to that. 

Mr. ticoble—1 wish to have it in a moro dofinitd 
form. 

Tho President—Wo will tako it down precisely. 
What words, Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, do you ubo ? 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine— I say that they were tak¬ 
ing an interest in what was going on —not in 1 oroda 
politics, that is too wide a word for it-if you put it 
on that ground. What 1 understood you to say was that 
you only wanted to show that thoy took un interest in 
vi it, my certain mutters, but politics is a very broad quoBt,ion— 
m.a i gQ broad a term that t cannot admit that. Supposing 

that thoy did tako an interest in Baroda potitpM'f is 
that a substantive fact that is open to pn;Jirf 
c.L^- The President—We cannot say tiu** it ih not. But 
" supposing that you admit that vhft ayah and her hus¬ 
band wore taking nu Jptcfcst in Baroda political 
| affairs—do you opj*»ct to that being taken down p 
Mr. Sfjrje^-m; nallantine— f cannot object to it. I 
have b>;J n very loug experience, 1 am Horry to say, 
in Courts of Justice, and 1 know from long practice 
that, if objections aro raised to tho admissions of 
j documents, they raise perhaps a stronger presumption 
of their importance than their contents themselves 
warrant, and I would therefore a great deal sooner 
| that thoBo lotiers should bo road from beginning to 
( end than that any such inferences should bo drawn, 
even ii I succeed in excluding thorn. Wo will admit 
j that those persons Imd an interest in Baroda politics. 

r J ho President (to tho Advocate-General) — If that 
! ,s Y 011 want to prove, Serjeant Ballantino's aduiis- 
I may bo sufficient. 

The Advoeate-Geuoral then asked that the letters 


tho month of July. She remained at Poona a 
mouth *-r tv month and a half. It wai1 *'• ‘ 1 il<. ftW 
wife whs at Poona on this visit Ahat 1 addressed 
tho o- two let tars to her. 

I bottom handed iu.l 

The Advocate-General—Those letters rclato to 
matters that occurred when tho ayah was away, and 
your Dordship will notice that thoy gi vo notice of the 
movements nf Voshwuutrao. I hand them iu Jo show 
that the hi,tier and bin wifo took an interest iu the 
ftti dm uf Ye#h>Yviuuoo. 


The following letter was handed to tho witness 
No> 4. 

No. 4 or 1875. 

Oriental Translators Department, 1st January 1875.^ 
Translation of a Marathi Bettor marked No. -1. 

To Son«/\ chaw at, Aukema Bt, Ayaii. 

(Writes) Abdoola wullud 8hoikh Adam, 

Butler, residing at Baroda. 
j. t , L am well by the favonr of 

God :tod by your blessings. Tho 
Cttuso of writing (ibis) letter us sxollowa: — 
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tCW/Had no tidings of you since your departure 
oaroda. This bbs made me very uneasy. You 
should therefore not act in this way. But it is the 
will of God, and there is no fault chargeable to 
you. It is my fatn. What can you do? The Maha¬ 
raja is much perplexed. Ho has received an order 
to the effect that the petitions presented by the ryots 
should bo disposed of within fifteon months, euch 
an order lms boon issued, and the Dewan i-aheb 1ms 
been removed from otlico and prohibited from visitiug 
tho bungalow (t.c. tho Residency). JLet this be 
known to you. 1 receive no news whatever from 
you. You should send mo nows frequently. 1 am 
doing well here. Do not entertain any anxiety. Tho 
people in the bungalow send their compliments to 
you. Convey tho same to the butler. 

Yeshwuntrao Naik has gone to Bombay. Let this 
bo kuowu to you. 'habudein is also to go, (but) 
I kavo no correot information. As soon as you see 
this letter, seud a roply without fail. What more 
need bo written P This is what I had to write. 

My compliments to tho reader, in oaso they have 
been omitted through oversight. 

Sheikh Audoola, Butler, 

His own handwriting. 

Dated 16iJi August 187-1. 

Yenayek Wassoouew, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 

Tho Advocate-General to witness—In that letter 
there is something about a bungalow. What bungalow ? 
A— 1 meant the Residency. 

[Tho letter was then translated from Guzeratee 
into liindoostunee, and read to tho Commission by the 
Interpreter.] 

Serjeant Bnllantino asked the Presid nt whether 
ho had recoivod copieB of these letters. 

Tho President—No; 1 did not consider it right to 
receive a copies of anything until it was in ovidencc. 

The President then directed that copies of the letters 
in English and Hindoostanee should bo prepared for 
the use of tho Commission. 

In answer to tho Advocate-General, the witness 
sftid that Yeshwuntrao was a jasood to the Maharaja. 

The following letter, dated the 18th August, was 
put in : — 

No. 3. 

No. 3 of 1875. 

Oriental 'I'ranslator's Department 1st January 1875. 
Ixunslation of a Marathi Letter marked No. 3. 

To Sown aoiawA* n Amekna Bi, Ayah. 

(Writes) ■'heikli Abdoola Bntla , Karol, 
am well by tbo favour of God and by your 
-Exhibit B. blessings. You should not 

Plmyre went to P„ en,Brta j" a,1 y anxiety. Colonel 
up at kC LTit T! T 18th ' h0 “ »o put 
Dowan has bee..' r on ovmf \ lo Ui at the 

other person has yet hen ° m 01 ,ce ' “nd that no 
Von should „ , " appointed (in his room). 

(•fatting the CSFlmLJh* “•*» there is, 
Wakeenfluirios about the llev.nu i * ~ <><kI writer, 
and bring him without fuil '-ii .| 1 , ."' L ' ‘-'i Bombay, 

eomnur. You should wi-iio ah!.,,, ! P of (year) 
You should communicate (tcT imT w !.^ 0u 1 fail. 
You havo forgotten me since yLl ZZ fr *l Uc *tly. 
loomi. What eat. you do ? Il'i. t*""™ to 
the will of Gtitl. H is 1HV f no e ,X, fato - is 
do F Vou should not do so. \ e g r a "i y. Cn , n ? ou 
rne) Naik has gono to Bombay. Let this be 
p f U ' Abdoola Khau has accompanied the p,,!.'''!]’ 
Pedro Honda his compliments lo von. Give mvf 
also Pedro’s, compliments to your butler; ..h,> nmatrd 
(cook) aud other foople also send their compliment, 

e 


< 8 L 


Signed Sheikii A spool. 
in case they J«mj bo<?n 
Send a reply to thin 


to you.—Dated 18th, 1874. 

(lie) sends his compliments 
omitted through oversight. 

-letter without fail. 1 anxiously await it. 

What more need bo uritton ? 

This is (my) request. 

Address on the letter t—This latter should be deli¬ 
vered to Ameoua Bi, the ayah of the Resident, Mr. 
Boovoy, in tho buugabw of tho Revenue Collector, Mr! 
Oliphant, near the Post Office, Poona. 

Not paid. 

mi , .. Poona. 

Tobe debvord to Ameena Bi, the ayah of the Re. 
sidont, Mr. Boovey. Despatched from Barodu. bbaba* 

Venayek Wa$soqi>ew. 
i©ntal Translator tcFlGroveriiment. 
_ A< *Y 00atocneral to Witness- Jn this letter you 
“ Nai '- Whoish °? A-Yeshwltmo, 

In^ho'mon’ih lit 1° d° b “f fr ° m ? A ~ 

q _n 0 ust. I do not remember the dav. 

nawlnv nlh«r m “r berwhothor > on J»«r return, sho 
df, in our \ n V, V1Slfc , t0 th0 ^liarnjL A-Yes, *hb 

boabouttlm 1 r?r led in? onth of Kamza "- It would 
uo about the 16th or ISth of the mouth. 

OCclaionV 0 !-S h0 g0t th6 gar T <or h0r 0U that 

OI tvj° " us ' vi . th hei ' ? A - A boy named Ohoioo. 
n»wi 1 n/? Ur you what passed between lier 

a a tue Maharaja upon this third visit? A— Yes. 

0 ’nri Ue ° 1 ^ t ^ ie Stowing morning., 
bon ’ “ftt did she tell you P A—'he said she had 
ti asked t° talk ovortho madam sahob in favour of 
10 a naraja, that the Maharaja usked, “ Can anything 
° l 8U . 3atan ce be given to bo eaten in order to bring about 
fE UmUtl the hearts of tho Maharaja and the -inhob ?”— 
t tatahe replied, “ Nothing sjhopld bo given to the suhub 
oguo to eat-, and if you do, you will bo ruined, or it 
might bo very bad for you that she added, u Do 
not do anything of this kind.” 

Q-Do you know whether, after this third visit, 
your wife got any money from any ouo ? A—Yefl; 
50. 

Q—Piom whom ? A—6bo said that' Sulim brought, 
the money. 

Q—Were you over offered any sorvioo under iho 
Maharaja? A—Yes. 

Q - By whom ? A—My wife mentioned to mo iliut 
I would also bo treated well. \ 

Q -Did she say who would give you employment ? 
A—No. 

Did she say what the employment/ was to bo? 
A No. 

Q—Did any one else except ypur wife speak to you 
about your having employment ’ under the Maharaja? 
A —No. 

The Commission adjonrnod for tho day at u quar¬ 
ter-past four o'clock. 

* Soma raoro loiters horo, which have I'ouu ohUtcnued tba 
PofeL Office bUimj). » 


FOURTH DAY, 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2B. 

i l»RKS$NT. 

Sib Huhaud OouvB (>Pr«-xidoul) ; H. If. MuUamjft „t 
Gwalior, II. H. Mnhfti.-jaof Joypovc, Sir Kiotyrd .b.Ui, 
Moudo, Sir Uiukur Boo, and Mr. i Inlip Sand) i 

Melvill. riM II . r ^ 

t'nnusel for the pm-t e..i mu :• ! In- lion. Andrew R. 

Beoblo, Advocate- General • »T Bombay, and .1 D. In- 
verarity, instructed by Messrs. HeaiM, CltiVdhum, a^id 
Lor.Warner. Solicitoifl m this matter, for the Govern. 
) tudni of JLndiu. 
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A for the defenco :—Serjeant Ballantine, R. A. 
^oti, Henry F. Purcell, Shantaram Narayon, and 
Wassudco Juggonnath, instructed by Messrs. Jefferson 
and Payne, Afctoniies, Bombay. 

Secretary to the Commission :—Jolm Jardino, Kaq., 
Bombay Civil Service. 

Interpreter :—Hr. Nowrozjco Furdoonjee. Mr. 
James Flynn being absent owing to indisposition. 

H. H. the Gaekwar was not present. 

Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.S.I., occupied a posi¬ 
tion on the right of the Commission. 

The Court met at about eleven o’clock. 

Tko President suggested that it would'be quite suf¬ 
ficient if the witness was, instead of being ro-sworn, 
reminded that ho was on his former oath. The sug¬ 
gestion was acted upon. 

Crops- examination of the witness Shaik Abdoola, 
by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine: — 

Q — How long have you 

Shaik Abdoola cross-axomin- u„ Rn rnarr ipd ? Ten 
ed by Seneant Balfcntiuo. bLei J mameu r a ien 

or eleven years. 

Q, —Had you been in tho habit of corresponding with 
your wife when you were separated from her ? A—Yes. 

Q—Were you in tbo habit of writing letters to each 
other abbut whatever occurred ? A —If there was any 
new.} regarding our houso wo used to write. 

Q—Or if there wus anything of interest that had oc¬ 
curred ? A—Yes. 

A:; f:ir ns you know, did your wifo always write 
to you upon any matters of any importance F A—If 
it wup in-e Hwary for her to write, she did. 

Q When any matter of any importance occurred, 
was ’ n habit of writing to you F A—Yos. 

Q - Mr. Nownr/.ji e* Fnrdoonjee, in translating the 
1 1n; word “ xaroorat.” Mr. 
fcorjeunt Bullnntino asked that a more correct word 
should be used. 

Tho Advocutc-General— Thoy aro both translated by 
the same word. 

Mr. Serjeant Bullantino— I nun told that it conveys 
a different idea. C To the Interpreter)—Follow my 
question, please. If anything of importance occur¬ 
red, was your wife in the habit of writing to you 
and tolling you about it ? (To tho Interpreter) Use 
the word" importance,” pleuao, and not “ lloeerf8^^ry. ,, 

Sir R. Meade— Sunyven is the word for “ import¬ 
ance •” use fcha-t. 

The Interpreter—I don’t think the witnc™ will un- 
dcrdaml it. (Interprets the question, using that word ) 

Witness_I dmifcunderstand the meaning of sumjaen. 

(Thu word “ importance” was then rendered as “ karn 

k '(Aiisworto question.) A-Yes; ehe wa*. 

Mr yrrjeant jB.iUantiDO-i>o you happoi. t„ l.uvo 
any othor lottcxs of your wife’* e«o]»t tbo ouo that 

1,1 Thr' President—It was not written by his wife, but 

"%$££ —■—**“? eb- 

q- During tbo months of Juno ami July lb7J, wore 

1S q- -Wheroirar. jon.nil wheroi. * 1 "’ f 1 WM 
at Bombay. 

Q- And wap she at Baroda ? 

Q Whore were you in Jane lb/4 
days at Miibableiihwur. „ , P * w , 

Q- Ilut your wife remained at Baroda < A—When 
I went lo Mnhablofrhwur, she was in Bom > 1*3 • 

Q—How lot 1 ^ bad your wife been »y»b ilt bob,not 

Pbtivre’s r A About nix or seven months. 

q- Whet, did you beor of the potHon m l monel 
Phayte’a gtoas? - A—i’ooplo montionci tuoaattor — 


<SL 


A—Ye 


it Barodu. 
For a few 


talked nbout it at tbo bungalow wheu tho occurrence 
took place. 

Q—I suppose you knew nothingi about it ? A— No. 

Q—Do you know at all—I suppose you don’t — • 
who were tho people who would put poison in tho sher¬ 
bet ? A — No j I don’t. 

Q—Now, I may take it you were examined by Colonel 
Phayre on the 13th of November as tho correct date. 
Do you recollect being examined by Colonel Phayre ? 
A— Mr. Boovey examined mo. 

The President—I muBt take that as being on tho 
13th November ? 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine — Yes, my Lord. 

Q — Did you mention on that occasion what you say 
your wifo had told you P A— No. 

Q —Wheu did you first make that statement P A— 
When Mr. Souter sent for uie and examined mo. 

Q— How came you not to mertion it to Mr. Boevey ? 
A — I was afraid, and therefore 1 did not mention it. 

Q—What were you afraid of, your life, or what ? 
A— I did not know who did it. How could 1 have said 
anything about it P 

q — y ou wero not asked who did it — 1 nsk you why 
you did not mention what, your wifo had told you about 
tho charm, or something, to turn his heart ? A—Be¬ 
cause I was afraid. 

Q- But what wero you afraid of P What was thoro 
to be afraid of in saying that your wife had paid visits 
to tho Maharaja P A—Because the saheb’B orders wero 
not to go there. 

Q— Do you mean his orders to you ? A — No ; nob to 
me, because I was not in his service. 

Q—Had your wife told you that she had had orders 
not to go ? A—Yos. 

Q—When did she toll you that sho had got those 
orders P A—Often ; I don’t remember when. 

Q—How came you 10 toll Mr. Souter ? A— Ho sent 
for me when I was in Mr. Boovey’s bungalow. 

Q—But how came you to tell him ; if you wero 
afraid to tell Mr. Boevoy, why wero you not afraid to 
tell Mr. Souter six days afterwards ? A—That boy— 
that lud who won in my service— fluid that tho 
gurry had been hired and they had gouo. 

Q—How did you know that he had said that ? A— 
When 1 was taken to tho saheb, tho boy cumo there. 

Q—Do you mean Mr. Souter, or who, because you 
call Colonol Phayre tho saheb ? A—Yes ; Mr. Souter. 

Q—Tho boy was thoro, you say P A -The boy and 
the garry-driver. 

Q— Nobody else ? A—Tho Khan Saheb, the Rao 
Saheb, and tho junior Khan Saheb—Akbar Ali and 
Abdool AH. 

Q Now tell mo—did you find all these people there 
when you arrived p A—No j did not see these persons 
there at that time. 

Q—Who wore there when you arrived ? A—The 
Khan Saheb was there. 

Q J he Khan Saheb itt Abdool or Akbar Ali ? 

i he President By the Khan Sahob ho means Akbar 
Alt and by the junior Klmn Saheb Abdool Ali. 

1 Interpreter- -Now he says they were both there. ] 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—Any one else P A—The 
llao Saheb was there. 

<4—Any one else ? A — Nobody else. 

Q—Wfeat did they say to you ? A—First of all I 
was asked, “ Did I know ab? ut this or what P” 

Q—Know about, this what? A- “ Do yob know 
anything about the quarters of the Jtaja’s.” 

Q—What did you say r A—At first I did not say. 

—What did you say in answer to that ? Finish 
the conversation ? A — I was first asked if X know in 
regard to tho Jiaja or tho place of tho Raja. 

Mr. Molvill (to Interpreter)—He did not Guy 
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you 

A 


-hcc^/ but “ k libber,” “ information ab&ut 
afh^—nothing about “place” or “ quarters.” 

Witness's answer now rendered than: — “Do 
know anything about that place or direction I” 

Mr. Meivill — About affairs iu that quarter ? 

«—Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Bullantine — What did you say ? A — 
At that time I said I did not know anything. 

Q — What did they, or either of them, say upon that f 
A—The sahob said, “ Do you toll tho truth ?’* Tho 
eaheb was not there at this time. 

The Advocate-General— Ho said ho wont to Mr. 
Sou ter. 

The President— He is speaking of the timo when Mr. 
Souter was there. Vou had better ask him again. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine— You told me that when 
you saw Mr. Souter, Chotoo, the boy, was there, and 
also the driver. Is that so ?— A They wore not there 
nt that time. 

Q—Was Mr. Souter there at that time P A—Yea ; 
four persons were there. 

Q—.ml Mr. Souter was one of them, was ho P 
A —No ; three persons named 
and cliota (junior Khan 


tho Q—Was ho Sir Sooba P 

duty. 

Q - What do you know about him? 


A—Yes. Tie was on that 
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A— He is a 

native of the samo city or country from where I came. 

Q Do you know he U now in tho employment of 
Sir Lewis Polly in tho same occupation tv. ho was bo- 
foro ? A — I do not know. 

Re-exatuinod by tho Advocate-GeneralWhat 
Sltaik Abdoola ro*cx- timo was it you made your 
amineil by Advocate- statement to Mr. Soutur ? A — 
Cn,uor,u ' At the Residency. 

Q What part of the Residency ? A—In a room on 
tho western side on tho ground-tleor. 

Q—Whore was your wife at that time? A- She 
wws unwell at Mr. Boevoy’s bungalow. 

^ ~P° - v ’ ou kwow whether she was under a guard at 
tlisit timo ? A- A t wlmt timo do you moan ? 

« --When you mado your statement? A—she had 
eon taken to tho hospital. When l was taken up and 
taken before Mr. ^outor and. examined bv him that 
day^he wae atMr. Iloovoy's bungalow. ' 

H Alter you mado your statomeut. vou sav vou 
,od Khan Sahob, ltau Sahob were kepi, under a guard for throe days / A- Sot on 
fraheb. (Interpreter—and the first day A few questions were put to me, , 

Which t in Ou.ok 


now he adds Mr. Souter.) 

Q - Now he said three persons, and throo oould not 
include Mr. Souter. That’s quite impossible. Do 


aftor 


... • I , - , , -^-’.ovtUUO « mu UUb IV IUU, 

!, 6 Sfthob did not put any questions to mo. 

i n tho 1 first day, the saheb only put a few ques¬ 
tions to you ? a —Yog. 

you mean that Mr. Souter was present whou you were Q-Were you plaoed undor guard tlicu ? A—No. 
asked the question ? A-ics. | 1 «<» living then in tho room near the Khan’s place. 

Q—When you said yon know nothing about the Q -From the time when the sahob put a few qnos- 
affairs or about the Palace, or about the place, did tions to you and the timo you made your statement, 
they ask you any other question ? A-Ihe sahebsaid, liad you any communications with your wife ? A-No. 
JJoyou tell the truth , dun t toil a lie | Q ; DM you see your wife white she was in tho 

Q--Mr. Souter .s that saheb. What did you say to hospital ? A-Np. I went to her when I was rcleaa- 
that ? A lu the meantime tho boy and the garvy- ed from having boon undor cuard. 


driver were brought there. 

Q—Who brought them ? A—There was a havildar. 
Q—And were you told that it was said that you had 
ordered tho garry ? A—It is a fact that I ordered 
tho garry. 

Q - )nd is it a fact that you were told that these 
people had said so—the garry-driver and Chotoo ? A 
—It is a fact that I went for tho garry. 

Q—Ih it a fact that Mr. Souter said auything of 
thiH kind ? “Those mou say that you fetched tho 
garry r” a—I wont to get the garry. 

The President (to Interpreter)—Cannot you make 
him understand tho question ? 

Interpreter—-I have put it to him three times, my 
preted ^ a £ a * n * (Question again inter- 

^ Witness—Mr. Souter did not say tiiat, but they said 

“ they,,? a - 

Mr. outer t a—.\vi U s ‘ uco 3"°ur examination by 

kl Q-A d nd aftoTtUt’? r^F d firnt ’ 1 V ^ 
“-Have youC n ? ^ ft6rward81 ' 


\ in hospital when you wore released P 

A— lea. 

Q—Did you visit her in the hospital ? A— Yes. 

• p b)o you know how long she hud boon in hospital 
°Jy re you visited her ? #v—About five days. 

, Q~ 7 "On the first occasion when you went to the 
10 ^pital to visit her, did you seo her P A—Yes. 

m B P°h° to her P A—Yes. 

I ho Advocate-General gavo tho Court tho datos upon 
which the ayah and tho husband made their suiio- 
uients to Mr. Soutor. The first.statement mado hy tho 
uvah was on the lBth December, and tho uoxfc upon 
khe 21st. Tho date of tho husbaud’s statement waa 
*be 18th. 

The witness retired. 

SYED ADBOOL RAHMAN, oxamined by Mr. Tuvo- 

8y«l Abdool Hi.hr.mn, rarity—My name is Syod A bdool 


who used to bo employ - 
ed by t h u a y u h as 
amauuousia, examined. 


Q 

A—Yob. 
Q—We 


u 6 


v ’ards 1 was released. 

with 


your wife since ? j | ker acquaintance about 
on the day when 


your 


are you prosont horo 
wito was examined ? A._ \ 0H 

Cl-Wore you wit* her that night and , , 

lowing day r —Mo. t-inoo she »» * nnt ' 1 Die fol- 

boon kept, apart. Cammed wo have 

Did anybody toll you what she said ? a v 
U—In Olio of your letters I hoc m J ( ; A ~ N <>- 
of tho name of Shahuboodeen You £» « v “ purson 
rao 'Naik has gono to Bomba. Shalmn'"'?" 1 - 
is also to go.” Who is ho f i-Cfri/ 
boodoen Urea in the city. 0 bl, atia. I , 


Rahman. 1 aui also called 
Rahim >ahob. I have known 
the ayah Amoona fur a short, 
timo. I am a first-class pouu in ihe anrvioo wi 
the Bombay PoBt Oflico. I carry on my occupation 
in Bombay. Ameena is not a native of my country, 
but her husband is a neighbour of mine. 1 ihnit mrnlo 
ai*s ago. 1 Hfuv her mat 
year in Bombay. (Shown Auiaeim) That in tin* 
The ayali said to mu she had cornu to Bombay 


ayah 


tj What is he ? A—He was on some dufrv 
uaokwar’s establis hment. 


m tho 


to see her madam saheb off 
Hyali was in Bombay 1 tbi' 
as ing me to write a letter— 
though I don’t exactly re mo* 
A.) This ie in ray handwriunj 
by tho ayah's dirontiou- 
boon marked for idontifioatio 
Abdoola said ho hud not- km 
handwriting, i wrote this lot 
tion. 

Mi. Inveracity begged b 
dunoo to the Court# 


to Engluiid. 

ik I romombr 

uiuix* than onu 


Wbon the 
r the ayah 
, 1 believe., 
r. (Shown exhibit 
l wrofc) that loiter 
exhibit whi 
and which 
od.) This ii 
by the avah*i 


h had 
Shaik 
iu my 
dirim* 


idor this lo 


let m ovi 
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ranson objected. He apprehended that as 
hid learned friends had not established a case 
hufficienfc to justify the putting in of these letters. 

The President—As to letter A, it has been already 
disposed of. 

Mr. Branson— -But, my Lord, as to this last one, tho 
avah h;*s not yet been examined npon it. If your 
Lordship thinks it admissible, I shall not oppose it ; 
but I do not think a caso for their admission has yet 
been made oat. 

Tho President —I doaot understand your point that 
the ayah has not been examined. She says in her 
evidence that sho told witness to write it. 

Mr. Branson —But tho ayah has not been examined 
upon the circumstances regarding which that letter 
was written. 

Tho President- 1 -! suppose, from the fact that tho 
learned Advocate*General desires tho letter to be pnt 
» to some facts given in ovidonco. If 
it did not, I assume that the Advocate.Genoral would 
not ask for its admission as evidence. 

Mr. Branson—My objection is that this letter is 
tendered as corroboration of statements made by the 
ayah, whereaa my learned friends have not shown 
whur. those statements are. 

Tim Advocato-Genoral—lb is on tho same footing 

tho other letter—that is, showing tho confidential 
r«dutiouH rlmt existed between tho parties. 

Thu P* -ident—There sooms to be no real differ¬ 
ence between this lot tor and tho lottor A admitted, 
except that this letter was not sent. 

The Advocate-General — It was sent, but did not 
It has a post mar < on it. 

'Ihe President then dooided that tho letter might 
be admitted. 

Tho letter was marked D. 

Mr. Invorurit.y stated that tho letter was dated the 
2‘hb March 1874, and that ho proposed to read the 
English translation of it that had beeu made. 

The following letter was read 

No. 1 of 1875. 

Oriental Translators D&pt. 1st Jan. 1875. 

Translation of a Marathi letter marked No. 1. 

To Ha2Rat Shekk Abdoola, 

Butler, residing at Baroda. 

After compliments, I, Ameena Bi Ayah, now resid- 
ingat Bombay, represent as 
Exhibit I). follows:- T sent to you a lot- 

tor affixing a poetngo iaboi on it. I .(to not know 
whethe r it ha« readied yon or not., and I am there- 
fern under anxiety day and nigbt l ™ yon will, 
therefore, not act in tbi* w “ y ’^ 



shall endeavour to obtain — . , . 

an, in doubt a„ to why no totter » roctuved from yon 

bore, I await a reply from yon. *** 

shall go there; and it will not mat ^ )■ 

I wrote to you for (money for my) exponaoa, but 
nothing baa been received 

botft compliments to the Gazi ^ahe , ry P ,- 
roenfato Salim, my best compliment* also to -osh- 


(§L 

wliofner 


You should 


wuntraa. 

Ghotoo'a mother owes me rupoo oim- 
deduct it from hur son’s pay, 1 'Oauao yho has not vi- 
ait.ed me uinoe her arrival at Bombay. You Rhouid 
go io and mako proper inquiries at the p ace t icro 
when I am coniiug to take up gervioo. * ,loar that 
lie has obtained an appointment in Bown IGUftta. M 
jraoh a thing Las happened, it i# v '° r y 

say whether you have borrowed 6 frem V ingor- 

lekur jlabommad. Ho comos hero duns mo for 


tho (payment of the) same. Let me know wliof 
ibis is taue. I do not know whether or not you have 
delivered the note (chili) enclosed in my last letter 
to the person for whom it was intended. I labour 
under anxiety on this account, only. Givo my beat 
compliments to Natbiaba. Write to say whether or 
not you tiavo received tho two firkees.” What more 
need be written ? This is my request.—Dated 20th 
March 1874, 

I reside in Shetwadi in tho same house as before. 

Amkkna Bi Ayah, Bombay. 

A reply to be sent without fail. 

Vknayes Wassoodew, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 

Mr. Inverarity also read tho following letter, dated 
10th April 1874, addressed to Shaik Abooola : — 

No. 2. 

No. 2 or 1875. 

Oriental Translator’s Dept.. 1st Jan . 1875. 

Translation of a Marathi letter markod No. 2. 

To Hazbat Suekei Aodoola, 

Butler, at present residing at Mahableshwur. 

Aftor compliments. Further. Tho cause of writing 
(this lettor) is as follows. I 

Exhibit A. have reco i vet i y 0U r letter and 

understood its contents. 1 hopo you will in like 
manner frequently communicate to me the news from 
that place through letters and thereby gratify mu. 
Salim saw mo on his arrival horo, but as that is a “ Kaj 
Darbary” matter (State matter), it will bo done 
loisurely as opportunities offer. I am a little butter. 
I havo sent a letter there stating that 1 would attend 
on tho 20th, and it is my intention to go thero accord¬ 
ingly. I have now also commenced taking medicine. 
Thero is also less strength in iny hands. Five rupees 
havo beeu paid to Vazir Ma. You gavo to me tho letter 
received by you from home and then left. On reading 
it I found its contents as follows :—“ Tho house of 
your father-in-law is to bo attached. What place, 
then, should be fixed for rcsidenco ?” I can givo no 
reply about this. Formerly I told tier to reside in (our) 
honBO, but Bho did not mind this, and lived thoro at 
her fnt tier's house. Sho lma sent for Us. 5 for expenses, 
and a black sari. # Even when sho has monoy in her 
hands, she sends for io hero. I am, therefore, thrown 
into difficulties on all sides. Every ono secures his or 
hor i#bj« cl, and at last I am likely to bo disgraced. If 
a singlo pot, out of the pots, &c., which are in tho 
house is lost, you will be responsible for it. You 
wrilo to say that you will send Rh, 10 for mo. It will 
bo well if you send the same Boon, that is before the 
l*:h. If not, it is your pleasure ; I havo no force on 
you. I rom Alisha Jemedar have beenroceivod Rs. 25 
on acoouut of hitnflelf, Its. 25 on account of Kaheom 
haliol,, and lfc. 10 oil account of Slia Sahob—in all 

r o0. Rs. 40 remain (to be recovered), for wbioh it 
1) 1,1 contemplation to get a froBh bond executed. 
l\3 A) duo to a Marwari should be paid off soon. After 
tho payment thereof, I am to procood thither. By (my) 
taking ono month’s leave, 1 have boon subjected to a 
heavy lo^. But what can be dono ? Owing to my 
illness, I could not help (doing so). 

I had been to Yoshwunirao’s house. He has gone to 
Fandharpur ou fifteen days’ leave. He epoko to mo aa 
follows 1 -—“ On my return I shall have arrangements 
made about you. Tho Maharaja twice or thrice in¬ 
quired when i he ayah would come.” Salim was invited 
to my place of residence here. He was shown atten¬ 
tion so far as my poor cirouinstancen would permit. 
^ f, t this be known. Wt^6 more need bo written f 

* A piece of doth vtOrr women. 
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ahob Dillmo (? Dilawur), Baba Matkar and 
(end their best compliments to you. 

Aujsexa Bi Ayah, residing at Bombay. 

Dated 10th April 1874. 

Venaykk Wassoodew, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 

, Mr. Invorarity ( to witness )—Do you remember 
writing any other letter besides these two for the 
ayah ? A —Yes. I do not remember about these two 
letters, but about the third remember. I remember 
that tlio third letter was addressed to Shaik Abdoola 
Butler. That letter was written by tho direction of 
the ayah. I remember tho fact of having writton that 
letter, but I do not remember tho details. 

Q,—In writing the third letter, did you put any en¬ 
closure in it P 

Mr. Branson objected to his learned friond putting 
any leading questions? 

The President .suggested tho desirability of oaroful- 
uess in such matters. 

Witness—In the third letter there was a note writ¬ 
ten in the name of tho Maharaja. I do not remember 
tho name. I think it was Mulhar Kao Gaekwar. I 
mean that tho lettor was addressed to him. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Branson :— 

Shaik Abdoola crosa-exa- Q—You understand Eng* 
mined by Mr. Branson. lish, do you not P A—A 

little ; not well. 

—Have you not understood every one of Mr. In- 
vorarity’s questions boforo thoy woro translated to 
you ? A—I cau understand English, though 1 cannot 
speak well. 

Q—Where do you live in Bombay ? A—In Khet- 
wady. 

Q—How long have you lived there ? A—I have 
been living in my last house three or four years. 

Q—Where was the ayah living in Bombay p A_ -Xu 

tho panic house, but in a room adjoining mine. 

Q—Do you know Akbar Ali ? A—Yes. 

Q-And his son Abdool Ali? A—Yes. 

Q-Did you see them both before you camo 
here ? a—T hey belong to tho Bombay Police 
lived there. 

0.- Did yon see thorn shortly before you came up 
dm?/* A “ N °‘ 1 am 0Dgag0d Ilighfc ^ dky at ray 

m e Q_Who Sent for y° u bore ? A —They firgt gont for 

A id ET lirat 8ee thom in oonneotion with 

lm?n„l V tioo'boforn v' m ° tW ° minlltos a S° t,iat yon 

1 came hero oil 1 r o ^r T"° X hore ? A ~ At firet 

tho 7th M;-. Soutoroxnminodme (JaUUar ^> and 

[■■nil hi ) son eume't^vou'h n° t,lat botl1 Akbnr Ali 
A—Thoy camo. i di(1 ‘ Bombay to bring you horo P 
Q- IHd you or did ,lot Sft0 thorn, 
to summon yon to I?Y*', , u wbou tbo y camo 
thom. But 1 aaw a Bolici- b d ‘ d not 800 

<1 -Ho ig a relation ,,f Akba^Ar" a V ,Cd Ahmed Al >- 
Do may ho. It appears go A ‘* "* 18 he not P A- 
U-Dn you boliovo 80 P A—I I 
Q—Did Ahmed Ali tell you that D °* know wel1 - 
bavo Wllta a lotto, to tho Mah*r,jT 7°™ ^ to 
18 tbo ra,son l remember it. In all mv I ,- A ' T ' No - 'Mim 

wntten one letter to tho Muharnja by my h? J av ® on 'y 
Q—TbiHig your reason ? A-l win oxnKh. V - 
matter Hrgtof an thegg person* inqu^^"’ 0 

n~’w ‘“f , p, ’ rEOna < A—The detecting. u °- 

“” l ‘ at detectives ? A—-I ^as at tho 
waa not at home. 


They, went to ray hcTrnm 



up 
Thoy 


oteco. 1 


Q—Then inqaine? were made at year kouso during- 


your absence? A — Yes. 
first. 

Q—I do not want to know how they hunt d vou 
down, bnt will you tell us what Ahmed Ali said when 
he came 10 you P A—Ahmed took me to tin police. 

Q — What did Ahmed Ali say ? A —Alumni did not 
Bay anything to mo, but Khan Bahadoor made inquiru*: 
of mo. 

Q— Where was that P A —Uo made inquiries re¬ 
garding me, but I was not found. 

Q— Did you not say just now that Khan Bahadoor 

had asked you questions in Bombay P A_Yes. 

Q—That was in Bombay? Then confine your great 
mind to that point. When Khan Bahadoor examined 
you, who else was present ? A—He and l. 

Q— No one else P A— One or two other persona 

SahadfXhouee tWaS WhC “ 1 Went t0 tb -° Kha “ 

DW A k'h?,° m n r ? a T y Ch ° wke ? ? A ~ N °; to house. 
_ kffn. l!?l B8ba , door . sa y it was said you had written 
a letter to tho Maharaja ? A -No ; he inquired - Dili 
you write anything for tho ayah, or what r” 

Amcena’s. ^ m ° ntion an >' ono ’ 8 “omeP A-Yes, 

y°u to whom you had written any. 
g or her r A —Yes. I said she causal a letter to 

oi J n-A S ° d tC hCr h,19band . a butler. 

~ 1C * bo take down your statement in writing? 
A 1 do not remembor. 

. w bat month did you write the letter to Shaik 

1 f p °°1 Ali, Sutler, with tho enclosure you have spoken 
or t \ — x remembor the faot of having written that 
letter, but I do not romember in what mbntb it was. 

Q dn what year was it P A—Verv likely last 
year. 

What season of the year? A —It was before 
this letter (tho lofcter which he had identified), but I 
do not remombor tho date upon which l wrote. 

Q- How long before P A—It is a faot that/ I wrote 
it before this lettor (pointing to same letter), but 
how many days l do not re member. 

Q—Was it boforo or after the Hooloo P A—I do not 
remember; what have I to do with tho Uooleo P 

Q—You aro a Muhomedan, and know the festival of 
tho Buckra Eed, was tho letter written before or after 
the Eod P A —I do not remembor. 

Q —You know tho Shaba-bn.-Rat. Was it-boforo or 
after that festival P You say you hail a part icular 
recollection of writing it because it was tho only one 
you had written to tho Maharaja. Was u written 
before or after the festival I have mentioned ? A—I 
r member the fact of having written it, but l do not 
remembor ,the day on which I wrote it. 

Q—Will you swear it was not ufter the Shaba-ba- 
Rat ? A—I cannot say that, because I do not re¬ 
member. 

Mr. Branson (to tho Court)—The Buokra Eod 
is on the 29th January, and fho Shnba-bn-KuJ oi‘ 1 li '-’ 
29th Dccembor ; so I think I bavo given the witness 
a fair margin. 1 

Cross-examination continued - — 

Q—Whore (Ud you write tho letuu-? A- She 
camo to my hoimo, to my room, to cause that, iolfcor to 
bo writon. 

Q—Waa anybody ol»< prwent P A-Peoplo who 
livotl thorc would bo couiiug a» d tP-'iug thoro. 

Q—At tho writing of tho letter ? A—Mahqmudarc 
were in the habit of coming to my house to amoko 
hookahs or drink water. 

Q—Then the probability is tha: there woro people 
there P a—Y es. 




^_Ahd the ayah diotatod ihia letter to the Malm- 

a before ft number of people F A—First u letter 
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^^?j^£4uBecl to be written to her husband. In that 
—letter there was a noto enclosed to the Maharaja. 

Q, - And you say that the ayah dictated this to you 
in public? A— People are in the habit of coming 
there. 

Q —To the best of your recollection other people 
we to present wheu this lottor was written ? A— 
They might have been present for a time, but they 
did not continue sitting there the whole time. 

Q — { \t all events there was no privacy in your 
room ? A— No ; there was no privacy. 

Q—No dreadful State secrets were stated in your 
presence or discussed by the ayah ? A—No. But 
she caused the note to be written to this effect: 
“ You will greatly oblige rne if you send some money 
for my expenses. There was a dinner given at the 
, where J made some enquiries. Do you 
not be apprehensive.” 

Re-examined by the \ dvocato-General :— 

Q — If there was anything else in the lottor, 
Mmik Abdoola re-exnminod state it to me? A— There 
by Advocate-OcuemL was nothing else. 

Q—You wore asked about Mahomedan festivals. 
Can you tell me if this letter, in which the enclosure 
wa- contained, was written during the same visit to 
Bombay of the ayah in which you wrote the other 
leiterB ? A — Yes ; at the same visit. 

( l How long havo you beon in service at tho Poet 
OOlrj! ? A—More than three years. 

Q—What pay, do you get P A—lis. 28 a month. 
The ayah AM BEN A was ro-called and examined 
by tii" A dvocato-General : — 

Q— Do you know the witness who has just left 
Tbo ayah Amcnrua t» recalled the box, Syud Abdool P 
Generic miUc1 A(lvoCttto ' A-—Yes ; I used to know 

V. w .. . him before, 

i Wo 11 * you living i Q the same house in Bombay ? 
—Yes. 

Q Did you over get him to write any letters for 

you while you were in his house in Bombay ? a _Yes • 

as I Htated before. 3 

Q—Do you remember how many letters you got him 
to write P A—It was some time ago. 1 do not exacLly 
remember, but to the best of my recollection three 
letters were written : two addressed to Baroda and the 
third to Mahableshwur. 

q _On what visit of yours to Bombay was it that yon 

sot these three letters written P A— When I wen t u> 
jV.mbay in company with Mr*. Phayre last year. 

L l’he witness was shown lottor marked D, writtou 

(j'- 'uu yuu underatami this lottor ? A—1 am not 
familiar with theae characters. 

[Syud Abdool, tbo writer of tho letter, wan ro- 

called and read the letter.j 

(The Interpreter -That is substantially consistent 

with the English trmislation.) _ r . , 

Tho Advocate*.General to witness—Was that letter 
written by your direction P —Yes. 

n—You desire your compliments to he given 
Cnzee Shahahbudeen, Yeahwuntrao, and oalinK 
are those persona P A—Tho Ca?*ee was 


to 
Who 

in the hubit 
at the Rosi- 


of Cuming to Wait a roverond gentleman 
(iiun.y, and ou these two oocamoim he used to oome 
to my room to drink water. 

(J—Do von know in tfhafc place he was Cazoe ? A — 
In tho towns or viliagos of the Deccan— ,un 00 i 
believe. 

Q - Who were Falim and Yeshwuntnm ~*7 
war' the man who used to come with t)ho Ma 1 n, J a * 

Q— Is this the Mohamja’a jasood that you spoke of 
tho othot day f A —Yes. 

ty—Are Sulim and Yeshwuutrao the jasooda of 


A—Yes. The Maharaja’s jasooi 


<§L 

tsooas or 


the Maharaja ? 
naiks. 

Q—You also write that you sent a letter, affixing a 
postage label upon it? A —Yes. 

Q—You also say in another part of tho letter — “ I do 
not kmnv whether or not you have delivered tho noto 
enclosed in my last letter for whom it was intend¬ 
ed r” A — Yes. 

Q — Who wrote that letter and enclosure ? A —The 
Rabeem Sahob. 

Tho President—Is that tho letter D ? 

The Advocate-General Ye9. 

Examination continued -.—Who was the person for 
whom the letter enclosed was intended \ ■ It was 

written to ** alim to be delivered to the Maharaja. I 
wrote that because Salim had mentioned it to mo to 
write. 

Q — For whom was tho letter intended ? A—For tho 
Maharaja. 

Abdool Re liman, recalled, read the letter marked 
A, dated 10th ’ pril, from Ameena. 

The Interpreter said that tho English translation of 
the letter was substantially accurate. 

Examination continued This letter also was writ¬ 
ten by my suggestion. 

q —You say ‘’"alim saw you on his arrival hero P 
A— Yes j 1 refer to his arrival in Bombay. 

Q — 1 8 this *alim who saw you in Bombay tho saiuo 
Salim that was mentioned before P A—Yes. 

Q—Did he come to seo you while in Bombay ? A — 
No j I met him at Yeahwuntrao’s house, where I went. 
I did not I now Yeshwuntrao’a house, but ua 1 was go¬ 
ing to Bhau Daji’s house Yeshwuntrao met me, and 
1 went with him to eat some pan-soopareo. 

Q —On that occasion did you see Salim ? A— In tho 
letter it is written, “ alim saw me on his arrival lu re, 
but as that is a Raj Durbar e matter, it will be done 
leisurely as opportunities offerP” A—lea. 

Q—What jure the durbaree matters to which you re¬ 
fer ? A— X asked .'alim when will you give me tho 
reward or present. I said I had not got it yet. Ho 
said, this is a large durbaree or great affair ; it can 
be done leisurely. 

Q—You also write in tho letter that YoBhwuntrao 
spo e to you as follows :—“ On my return 1 shall havo 
arrangements made about- you. The Maharaja tw ice 
or thrice inquired when tho ayah would come." Is it. 
true that Yesbwuntrao spuko in that manner when 
you saw him in Bombay P A—Yea ; 1 won’t toll a lie. 

Q—It is also true that you iuvited Falim to Bombay, 
and showed him such attentions as were suited to your 
circumstances P A—Yes ; I gave him tea and pan- 
oooparoo. 

Q—You alBo say in the letter— 1 “ 1 have sent a lot tor 
there stating that I would attend on tho 20th, and it iu 
my intention to go there accordingly f” A —That was 
with reference to going to Nowsaree in the service of 
Mr. Boovey. 

Mr. Jardine'ri Purbhoo clerk road ont aloud and in 
the hearing of the witness in the vernacular the 
letter marked B, the Interpreter meanwhile cheeking 
its English translation, which he said was substan¬ 
tially correct. 

Tho Advocate-General—You have heard that letter 
road. Do you remember receiving it < Wituess — 
Yfcs; I received it at Pooua. I was thou in Mrs. 
Boevey’s service. 

(Tho letter marked 0 was road out in tho same way 
aa tho letter marked B.) 

The Advocate-General—You have heard that loiter 
read. Did yon receive that from your husband ? 

Witness— Yes. I was at Poona when l got that 
otter* 
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-...... re-erosa-cxamincd 

by Mr. Bratisun. 


raamined by Mr. Brauson . Where lia»o you 
boon ainco you wore last 
examined p A-Near Hio 

... „ , , Kl,an Bahadoor’ 8 house or 

with the Khan Bahadoor. 

(Interpreter —It may boar both these translations.) 

Q- You have Been tho Khan Bahadoor since you were 
last oxamined—have you not ? A—Yes ; where I am 
in custody. 

Q—Aud his sou*? A—Yes. 

Q— *»nd tho Itao Sahob Gujanuud Withul ? A — 
No. (Interpreter-At first sho said I don’t know 
him.) I have not seen him. 

•Re-examined by tho Advocate-General—You say you 
have seen tho Khan 


Ameena ro-examiuedbyAd’ 
vocute-Goaeral. 


any 


rv««w -- " J 

have seen tho Khan Balia 
door and hi- son' since you 
wore last examined. Havo 
convocation with either of them ? 


you had 
A- No. 

Tho Prcsidont- Havo you dono with hor ? 

The Advocate-General -Yes, my Lord. 

Tho President —You had better let her husband 


and 

Corn- 


stand there. 

Tho Advocate-General—Call Sbaik Abdoola. 

BHAIK ABDOOLA re-called accordingly, 

Shaik Abdoola rc-callod and examined by tho 
examined by Commission. mission. 

The President -Did yon got a letter with an en¬ 
closure in it addressed to Ilia Highness tho Gaok. 
war ? 

Witness—YeB. 

Q—What did you do with tho enclosure ? A— 
When I was about to go to Mahnbleshwur, I gave 
that note together with other letters to my wifo. 

Q—By a note he means the enclosure ? 

Interpreter—Yea, my Lord. 

Q-How long had you kept that onclosuro before 
you gave it to your wife P Witness—It remained with 
me I think throe or four days. * 

Q—Whew were you then when you received it ? 
A—I was at Baroda in the service of Major Blake- 
man. 4 

y -Do you moan that you gave it to your wifo throe 

or four day8 after you received it ? a _Yo^; I do 

mean that. , 

Bombay 0 “" W 40 ” ou fr ° m Bomba y P A -Yea ; from 

WwL T j e i n how . 800,1 did y° ur W‘fo go to Baroda ? 

( , . ,. d * d y° u K lve to your wifo f A—At Bombay, 
it to vdiir Ifc with, you to Bombay aud give 

d tT^^« aba wo-hwt: Ye8,on lhe ove of,ny 


had no timo di hore ,, . I S k . 8 r, back . to n, ’ mbay P A “ 1 
ran Salim * 1 Jl(l uot ^ cet w *th 1,10 man 


1 mean Salim. 

(•£ -Do you know whn* u i 
now ? A —1 Lmv „ i4 . ar has become of tho enclosure 

Tho Advuoa^A;^ 0 

reference to rhe witne » rouumi(!( J his Lordship with 
my departure to Mah-.m H — '* on the eve of 

U> Mahabloahwur would !, UVUl ' ^hat a person going 
in order to get fchon*. through Bombay 

The President took a * , 

*h«n withdrew. oto of tHt, and tho witnc 


PHDItO dk SOUZA 


I’wlro <le Suuia. Colonol 
FhfcJTo-8 Iratlar, taWgodby 

aSStS 1 ^- 1 ’ 0dr '‘ 

m »SS2P i m ‘ )noy from the 
& 1 uovor vi6,U; " 


and oxaminod by Mr 

•nvorarittf — vr. y 


'nverarity—\r. y 

P«d»o demure wi! m V 8 

lonel P!.J._ ■ Who “ Co- 


Banxla^idom,' 1 ! 

w Borvioc, nmi L _ 

thomonthof Noromber Pha^a '^.n,"^ ^ kn<w llim 

Buroctft about tue "urnth of March 1873. During tbal 


<SL 


period and between March 1S73 and November 1S74, I 
was in Baroda, with tho exception of aoum duy«. whom 
1 wont to Nowsareo. J went to Goa lately on leave. 

* know aud used to salaam to Salim sowar. He used 
to come to tho Residency twice a week, fie used 
to say, u If you come to the Maharaja, it will bo well 
for yon. Tboro will bo a garry sent for you.” [ 
told him I would not go. 1 received some money. 

was about to go to Goa. 1 said to i^alim I am about 
to go to Goa. l asked him to givo me some money 
for the expenses of my journey, and he brought me a 
sum of monoy and gave to mo. 1 have deposed to 
particulars in my deposition. When 1 asked ^lim for 
tho money I said l was about to proceed to mv 
country, and ho brought me some money 
Mr. Molvill- Pardon me, Mr Interpreter, but I 
understood Lum to Bay, “ I told him that was going 

to Goa. and I naked him to soud mo a present el 

r, ? at h ° eaid ia8t - VCS 

co^trv will V ’ u am K ° in e to my native 

countrj. Will you as- tho Maharaja to irivo u.u 

some money for the exponses of my journey t-alun 

^t°thoro” f ° r me ’ a ” d h ° 11190 3ttid tbat “>o“ey wau 
Mr. Inverarity— From where ? 

^Wituess-k^im brought the money and gave it 

Q—How long was it aftor you asked Salim for 
the money, that he brought it to you ? A—About 
en or twolvo days aftor, he brought sixty rupees 
ol tho Baroda coinage, which is equal to fifty Bom- 
bay rupees, to my room at the Residency, lln .said, 

. Tho Sircar has given this for the expense of tho 
journey.” The Sirkar was the Maharaja. 1 accepted 
the Rs. 60. I was a servant in the house. L w as a 
butlor. I was head servant in tho house. I used 
to ivait at table. I liad boen in Colonol Phayn ’s 
sorvico twenty-six years, and for fiftoon or sixteen 
years of that time I was butler. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine :— 

Q—Year deposition, I believe, was taken at 
Podro cross-examined by Bombay, was it nut ? A 
Seijoaut Bulhintino. _Yes. 

Q~Beforo a gent Ionian of fcho namo of KdgiuKn ? 
A—Yes ; Mr. Edginton. 

Q,—Did you tell Mr. Edginton wliat you know upon 
the subject ? A—Yes. 

Salim w’fts tho only person who ever asked you 
to go to the Gaekwar P A —Salim was tho only per¬ 
son. 

Q— How long ha<l you kuown Salitu P A—Since I 
camo to Baroda. Ho w’as iu tho habit of coming twice 
ft week to the Residency with the Maharaja. 

Q Did '•aliiu toll you why he wanted \ou go to 
the Maharaja P A —He said, ” It would bu well for 
you to go thuro”—he did not say Why. 

Q—And you declined, nnd never did go t A—Bosidoa 
that 1 was very busy. 

Q—But is it a fact that you never wont P A—I 
never wont. 

Q—Toll mo whore you have boon staying huioo you 
evidonoo to Mr. E IginUyn A- I wan in 
ir when l g«vo my depiw^ion. 

__ _ A in that service ? A—It is a 

month aml eighb or ten days since I liavo been though* 
to this place. Jutorprotor-Meaning Baroda.) 

Q - Are you beiug taken oaro of by anybody i A — 
I am near thu Khon Mkbob, or with tho Khan' Saheb, 
in tho tent. 

Q- I)o yon know a man named Rowjeo f A—1 
servant at the bungalow. 

Rowjeo bin Rnnrn, that is hts tiamo ? A—I 
know uim "by tiio uaiuo of Komjco- 


gave your __ _ 

tho service of my mastoi 
Q~Have you romniue 
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low long have you known him ? A—Since he 
o serve at the bungalow. 

Q—Were you intimate with Bowjee ? A— He was 
not at the bungalow when 1 came. 

Q —Were you intimate with Row joe ? A— No, on 
speaking terms with him - no particular friendship 

Q —Did Rowjee over ask you to go with him to see 
tho Maharaja ? A—No. 

Q—You say he never asked you ; then I hardly 
need ask you whether you promised to do so. Did you 
promise to do so —whether you were asked or not— 
that ie, to go to the Maharaja’* Paloco ? A — I did not 
promise. * ** 

Q Did you yourself ask Rowjee to go with you to 
the Maharaja ? A— I did not say anything to Rowjee 
except as to the payment of the Rs. GO that I received. 

Q —Did Rowjee and you ever arrango to go and see 
the Maharaja Y A — No j not I. 

Q — Did you and he accompany Salim to see the 
Maharaja Y A —I never went. 

Q’Did yoti see Yeshwuntrao at tho Palace? 
A - How could I see him when I did not go there at 
all ? 

Q —I am obliged to put it in this way —Did Yesh- 
wnntrao conduct you to the Maharajah ? A— Never. 

U — Did the Gaokwar ever speak to you in Rowjee’s 
P r *;*oiice ? A No j 1 never went and he never said 
anything to me. 

') I understand you to say that you never did go 
Palace, and never did have any communication 
wjLh tho Maharaja? A - Never. 

^- Ihen if Rowjee says that vou have done bo, 
that is not a fact ? A—It is not true. 

Vi Supposing that Rowjoe had ; aid that you and 
ie went together on two or three occasions, it is not 
tr ™ ' ,, ,~ U ,ru<f : I never went. 

Q —Did you (jo to U>>a at >my time? A-Yea ; on 
one month a lhavv. 


Q-Wl.en yen mtarned, d id yon go will. Rowjoe to 
tho Palace to see tho Maharaja ? A -No: 1 did not 
go. 

Q-1 must ask you this question-Did you ever ro- 
ceive a nmall paper packet or any packet from the 
Alaharaia ? a How could he give mo anything when 
I did not go to him ? 

Q - As a matter of fact, you never saw tho Maharaja 

nor had any communication with him? . * 

The President * A witness like this cannot under¬ 
stand why tho questions are put to him when ho says 

ho never went. . 

Mr. Serjeant Jjftllautme— Neither is it very uooos- 

sa'-y that they should be put. 

The President—I think you have put it sufficiently. 
Hr. Snrioftnt Jbillantino-I think I lum put »t quite 
clear. [To witness J - Wore any of these qu^r ; i*nB put 
to vou when you- were examined by Mr. Edgutw ? 
A - What ho asked mo and what I answered have boon 

taken down. „ , 

Q- Did Mr. Edginton enquire of you whuthor you 
l,o.l • oeon tin- Malwrajit t A - Yea * ,10 ,u0 > 

and I said I nover went to him. 

y Vou gave him tho account aa you Imvo given it 
UH to-dny ‘i A— You ; 1 wild 1 did not go. 

q-Uo you know Akbar All t (WiIdohh not an- 
Hworing.j— Ijn do,-a not aoom to know him by hm 
name. t 0 

Tho President- Does he know the*Khan Sahob r 
Witness ~ I know Mia Khan Bahudoor. 

Mr 8i rjonnt JJalhmtino — Has ho Pf’hed you anyl 
questions since the time yon wore examined by Mr. 
Kdginuin P A—First of ail X mado a statement to the ! 
Khan Bnfaadoor. 

Q Ami that the statement you have made tb-day ? 
A—According to what is put down in my deposition,, 



Q—Were you asked whether yon had been toihe 
Maharaja’s? A—Yes j by the Khan Bahadoor I was 
asked. 

Q-Was anything said to you, that it would bo 
bettor if you were to toll tho truth ? A—I was told 
to tell the truth, and that was the truth. 

Q,—Were you told that it would bo better for you 
if you told tho whole truth P A—1 was told to tell 
everything that wub true. 

Q—Were you told that it would bo tho worse for 
you if you did not P A—No ; I was simply told to 
tell tho truth. 

Q —Were you told what Rowjoe had said, or that Row* 
jee had said something about you P A- — No; by nobody. 

Q-Do you know that Rowjee has said something 
about you ? a —No $ I don’t kuow. 

Tho Advocate-Goneral — It is agreed to, that tho de¬ 
position of this witness was taken on the 5th January 
1875 in Bombay, and if my learned friend does not 
object, I will put in deposition now’. 

Mr. Serjeant Bnllantine I have no objection at all. 

Tho President - Is it taken down in English r 

Tho Advocate-General—Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. ' erjeant Ballantino — 1 will admit anything to 
which Mr. Edginton’s signature is attached. 

Tho Advocate-General puls in tho deposition which ia 
marked E. 

Tho President— Let tho Secretary read it. 

Mr. Jardinc, the Secretary, hero read tho deposition, 
which rims as follows :— 

“ Pedro do Souza, native Christian, states- 1 am 
about thirty-eoven years of age, and have for more 
than twenty-fivo years past been in tho service of 
Colonel R. Pbayre, tho late Resident at Baroda. I 
have been serving that gentleman as his butler for the 
last fifteen or sixteen years, and before that 1 tilled 
Boveral situations of different kinds in his household. 
When Colonel Phayro was appointed to the office of 
Resident, at Baroda, which was, 1 think, in tho mouth 
of March 1S73, I accompanied him to that place, lived 
in the Residcnoy, and served him there from that time 
until tbo month of September last, when 1 obtained 
loavo of absence from him, and prococded to Goa, my 
native country. 1 left Baroda on the 3rd October 
last, went to Goa, remained there about a fortnight, 
and returned to Baroda on tho 3rd November, one 
month after my doparture. I know one . ulitn, a 
Mahometan, who resides at Baroda, and iB a 4 jasood * 
in tho service of His Highness tho Gaokwar. 1 have 
known this man Nilitn from the time 1 first wont to 
Baroda with Colonel I’lfayre, as above stated, lie 
used to come to tho Residency twice a week regularly 
during all tho time 1 stayed there. Tho QauUwar 
always came twice a week, on Mondays and Thursdays, 
to pay u sort of official visit to the Resident ; and on 
these days balim always preceded His Highness to 
give notice of his coming, balim always brought 
" ith him, on these occasions, a tray of frnit ua a 
sort of 4 nuzzeraua* or tribute of reaped. In tho 
month of August last, when I first thought of 
obtaining leave from my mastor to go to Goa, 1 was 
short of money ; and on seeing Salim at tho Residency 1 
one day I said— 4 I am thinking of going to my 
nutivo country for a month, but am badly off for 
tiionoy, my wife ia pregnant, and the expense# on 
her account and for travelling will be heavy ; will 
you entreat tho Maharaja to give mo some money 
for this purpose ? * balim replied that ho would 
spuuk to tho Maharaja and bring tho men fey. No 
particular sunt was named by either of us. I mode 
this request to Salim, because I had hcatd that tho 
nfivrantfi of previous Residents had obtained eimilnr 
favours from tho hands of tho Gao. 1 war. Sulim him- 




I mo ibis many times before I made my 
to him. About a fortnight after 1 had so 
Salim, he came to mo in my room at the 
Rosidoncy, and said— ‘ The Maharaja has sent you 
theso rupees. 1 told him what you said.’ I thanked 
him very much, took the rupoes ho ofTored me, and he 
went away. 1 counted tho rupees ns lid gavo thorn to 
me and said — 1 Hero are sixty' rupees of Baroda cur¬ 
rency, which are equal to tifty Bombay rupees.* Two 
or three days after this, or on his next visit to the 
Residency, Sulim met me in tho Compound of tho 
Residency and said—' You come and seo tho Maha¬ 
raja If you will agroo to come, I will bring a carri¬ 
age to talco vou.’ On bearing this I said-M will 
never come to the Haveli ’ («• A palate). 1I 0 replied, 
4 If you cannot come now 1 will bring a carriage for 
you whenever ^ou wish to come. lo this I again 
t ui<l— ' 1 will uover jfonlo ! 'tier my return to 
Baroda from Goa I never saw Salim, except in pasa- 
ini', and I had-r. siioedli with him other than lo say 
‘ salaam.’ I positively declare that 1 never receiv¬ 
ed any other gift from tho GaekWtir than th.9 c no of 
Rs. 60 sont to mo through Salim, and th.it I never 
had any conversation wah Salim about my own 
affairs or in connection with tho Gaekwar, excepting 
on the occasion iuentidned. X never went to the 
Haveli or spoke to tho Gaekwar, and I never had 
any correspondence with him, either directly o» m- 
direotlv, than that abovo detailed, larther I suy not. 

The mark X of 

Budko Dk Sou«a. 


Taken on ortth and duly afkn.wlaigeri and signed 
t>y Pedro do Souza in my presence, this hltli day of 

January 1875. ,, , r-n 

J A. Edginton, J.F., 

Deputy Commissioner of Police, Bombay.” 

Mr. Serjeaut Ballantinc boro drew fbe attention of 
the President to the word “entreat” appearing in tho 
deposition for which the Interpreter used another 

The Advocate-General (to witness)-Do you under¬ 
stand English ? . . 

Witness—I don’t understand it at all. 

Mr. Jurd)lie—There aro one or two corrections m 
thin deposition opposite to which Mr. Edging top has 
piueed his initials 


pnlonul Plinvro. exa- 
mcil by tho Advocate* 

11 -• iI. 


Colonel PH AY RE, examined by the Advocate-Ge¬ 
neral, and sworn, deposed —My 
name is Robert Phayro. I am a 
- Will . Colonel in the Bombay Army, 

and a Comjftmion of tho Bath 
aide-de-camp to the Queen. I arrived at Baroda 
n ' Ht on tho 18th March 1873. I arrived as Political 
ire. Tho Baroda Commission commenced 
at the beginning of November 1873, 

In 
her 
also 


hero. Tho 

a sittings 

ndc 


'dcenl iiiucxl to sit until about the 21th December, 
ni’ch l.H7d Mrs. Phayro left Baroda for Bombay on 1 
,l > to England. Her ayali, Amentia, attended her. t a 

3Com i,,...: , , , w . ' it,. ti .i r ,» 


Oompiini^i her. I t'cturned to Bhmida from Bombay 
euvo f * ^ UQr dtt - vs a ^ter that occasion. The a yah had 
Vi , tu !l dinnth, and sfio wtls lott- behind in Bomba v 
t W»uj - - - - - * - * - ■* 

idol 


,j. i . J. 1 ' “i Bombay on that occasion i Slip, otl u( tho 
1 )*;,, I do notrecolhwjtwhether Mrs. BhayrC 

i j I '* ' iaifc to Government House on that ocoa- 


nd 
i«m 

k'lVFur,, 


.yftu nu 

\ 2nd 


. v— « lo Highness the Gaekwar for 
ayro and'i' * 2r,d April. 1 now j ecoUia t that Mrs. 
c. Buov,— * .Up to Government House to tiflin. 
& tu N,a Resident, did not accompany 
ids on bmunV/' ,1 '' down in the Nov roedis- 
no.’ lli b cttn»L» ' ,u,ies Whore ho had boon fen : omo 
terwards. I r ,. ( AV,ls at Nowsan e. Ho joined ma 
May, whoa I m!? Unnd ** IWsareo imltt the lt>ih 
^hud to Baroda. I camo alioad to 

/ 


make preparations for His Highness'3 reception h* 

Ho caino a day or two afterwards. I remain-id 
Baroda from the timo 1 returned from Now sure-, until 
I was relieved by Col. i*ir Lewis Polly, with tho 
exception of a short absence on duty. His HighoeBS 
tho Gaekwar also romaaied, in Baroda during that 
time. It was the habit of his Highness to visit mo 
oiiifcially at the Residency twice every wcok— that is; 
on Mondays and Thursdays. After tho Commission ho 
used to visit me accompanied by Govindrao Mama or 
Rao Saheb Bapoobhaee, and after wo carno back from 
Nowsareo he came alone. Sometimes one and, some¬ 
times tho other accompanied him. k Ho used to bb 
attended by outriders or sowars, ily sight 1 i new 
the outriders or sowars who always atteuded His 
Highness. When Yeshwuntrho was present in Baroda 
he accompanied His Highness. Another was.Madbarao 
Kali. *jPhe third was tho Arab sowar 8alim. There 
was also a BOn of Yeshwuntrao. I had frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of to ping theso men with His Highness. They 
wore liis habitual attendants in Nowsareo as well as in 
Baroda. My private office in the Residency was in a 
building detached from the main block of the Resi¬ 
dency. I his building was cm the west side of tho 
Residency,* lind is connected with the main body of tho 
house by a covered verandah; Jn < h sdetached build¬ 
ing there is an ante-room (in which my native 
assistant tiSed to sit), and an inner-room which I 
used as an office room. Adjoining that private 

office Atas a bath-room which 1 was in iho 
u» ufc of using. The anto-room is separated from 
lie covered verandah by a dwarf wall, and being on 
lower ground you must descend several stbps to reach 
it. A ny one standing in that verandah could .^eo over 
tho dwarf wall and at once into my ante-room and 
lnto office if tho door if it wore op*n. The 
peons or puttawallas of tho o&co usod to sit on a bench 
placed at right angles with the dwarf wall winch 
separates tho verandah front tho ante-room. Tho 
peons usually in attendance upon mo wero Kuwjoo 
Havildar and thoJamadar Nursoo. They never attend¬ 
ed anywhere else, and their post would bo on this 
Bench. Kurrecm was also there, as bo wm* alwavrf 
in attendance on Mr. Boeve'y. , My private htlico was iii 
charge of Gotind Balloo hamal, wlmst' particular duty 
it was to seo that water and so forth were placed all 
right in the room. I used to dross in tho office-room. 
I need to go in the early morning for a walk 
or n ride, and on my rotuni it was my habit to 
take a g!una of sherbet prepared from pumme- 
lows. It was tho duty of one of 'lie h-mrio' 
servants—Abdoola generally—to prepare this sherbet 
forme. Abdoola is a chobdnr. It was genora!'.- plmvd 


for ino on tbu wush-hnnd maud iu my private 


HIM uu IUU J ‘ 

This wash-hand stand was iu tho far corner «»i f- 
room to tho rigiit -front r. you on; e red. 'Hu* 
luuid sbvnd was in such a jmsition thut \t < * ' 

cosily seen from the verandah when x\uj 1 Uv ‘ l » 
op, U,.l. l-i r luiis w.tho IK.. 
had b.en ailing one way or aim.Ini t‘ 
middle of September. 1 yonicmb* - & L\ 

aboutHiv time of tho Gunpi\t«c festival ^ ^ , —, f 

ing just us if l had a bud o>)ld 111 _ 1 
had u bud boil on my foihlmud 
I did hot get rid ultogoll 
should think, nearly three 


1*1. and i 
that tinjo; 
tho b».'il for, 1 
’m*Vs altogether. My 


medico! attondant at tbiM . .i ’ 

...-Ji.rU - n~.« 

“ ss'.’xse.S- .i.h. Ti » ; , r i.. ;M ., 

lieh KomotimoH it romuiuod. uud I think t shifud 


as Dr. Sow a id, 


6vory morning 
ho use 

HOinotimoH 

som 


)t Wllioil M0UlO6»*n»- - *» -- , , . ^ ,i , i 

it an to it HUla Mh-vo U.a Hr>'W 

Riff tnhlw i„ n,y ,.nv..t' A,tw *»«■ ,nitl 

•light,fever ut ouo tiimbmy eyas watovod o good iWah 
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fiad a Feeling of fullness in the head. I tried 
tcTaccount for this in various ways. 1 used to Bleep 
out at night, and I thought I bad caught malarious 
fever, and I thought that perhaps this was the cause. 

I had puzzled myself about the circumstance, and 
tried to account for it in the way I have mentioned, 
when I^also began to wonder whether the pummelow 
sherbet*was piado with proper pummolows. It would 
bo about the end of September or the beginning of 
October that I began to wonder this. I remember Go- 
vindrao Rory. On the 6th of November I went to an 
adoption ceremony at his house. I think I arrived at 
his houso at about five o’clock in the afternoon. On 
the morning of that day I did not take tho whole of 
the sherbet. I took a sip or two of it and throw tho 
rest away. On that day I did not feel at all well. 

I was writing a good deal with Mr. Boevey, and 
about the middle of tho day I folt a fullness in tho 
head such as I had previously exper onced, and 
sleepiness. During tho day I went into an arm¬ 
chair when Mr. Boevoy was away and slept 
heavily for about half an hour or throe quarters 
of an hour. This was not a usual thing for mo 
to do unless I felt very tired. On tho morning 
of Saturday the 7th I took a little of the 
plierbet justthe same as boforo. In tho course of tho 
day I felt very mnch tho samo symptoms as had 1 felt 
tho previous day—great fullness in tho head and 
unfitness for work. I think 1 was a little worse on 
this day. I did not call in tho doctor. Dr. Soward 
had spoken to mo some time before about not looking 
wvl] and r. said it might bo fever. On the 9th Novem¬ 
ber I left tho house a little before six in tho morning, 
ana returned at five minutes so Boven. As I waB com¬ 
ing up tho approach to tho Residency from tho com- 
p *un< , How-joe came along tho verandah, and madO 
me ,vo or three RrduaiUH. It wus unusual for him to 
como and moot, mo in that manner. Generally at that 
early hour no one wag present. I did not seo anybody 
else about, except Roivjoo. who came out that morn- 
mg to meet me and then went back again. Thoro was 
BO one in or about my office when I got there. 

Id answer to the President:— 

Tho witness deposed that when ho was mot by Row- 
jee, instead of going through tho covered verandah to 
his office ho wont into it by a largo door which lends 
into tho detached building from tho compound. He 
bad como op the walk on t he west sido of tho verandah 
and turned directly into his private office. 

examination continued by the Advocate-General :— 
When I wont into tho office room, the pummclnw sh 
bet wag placed on the wash-hand stand, and to tho right- 
hand corner from me ns I approached it. As fur us I 
can recollect, the tumbler was near tho baaiu 
and was in euoh a position as to bo vtsiblo from the 
verandah if the door were open. I a so would bo visible 
from the verandah as I "'aIked to the wash-hand 
stand. On that morning I went up to the was -hand 
stand, took the tumbler of sherbet m my band, and 
took t<wo or three sips. I pl« 0(1 thc . * nn * ,er *W* m 
on . ho wash-hand .(and, and then went to the wr. mg. 
table to write a letter which X wished to despatch by 
l morning. I wrote for about twenty 
es orhalf an hour and then felt ft Buddon ttqueam. 
s, as if i was about to be sick. Tho thought oc- 
1 to mo nil at once “ It must be tho »herbol which 
wavs disagreed with me;” and I got up, wont to 
mh-Imnd table, took tho tumbler m my hand, and 
to throw away its contents in ° r(Ier * "light 
i tempted to drink it. Tho window through which 
Imd tho eherW- opens on n chunam verandah, 
i r rat.hor wide, and then comes the grass of tho 
jund. As I was replacing the tumbler on tho 
hand stand I saw a dark sediment collected at 


the mail 
minut 
ishnos 
enr rex 
bus (i 1 
ibo m 
tried 
not he 
I pfto 
irhioh 
oorop< 


tho bottom and a part that Was then pouring down 
tho sido of the tumbler. I held up tho tumbler and 
looked at it, and the thought occurred at once to my 
mind that it wag poison, and from that moment 
in my mind all my previous sonsations and illnesses 
were accounted for. When I saw the dark sedi¬ 
ment in tho tumbler, l put tho tumbler down and 
wrote a note to Dr. Seward. That would bo 
about half-past seven, or five and twenty minutes to 
eight. I could not say to whom I gave the note, 
but I called out, and somobody took it, and I told tho 
person, whoever ho Was, to take it to tho doctor. 
Until Dr. Seward’s arrival I sat waiting for him. I 
felt a sort of dizziuess in my head, and as if my head 
were going round slightly. It might have boon half an 
hour or three quarters of an hour before Dr. Soward 
camo. On his coming to me I mado over the tum¬ 
bler and thc remains of tho shcvbot in it to him, with 
a request that ho would analyse it and report to mo 
about it. I. described my symptoms to Dr. Seward. 
He might have remained with mo for about 
ten minutes. He took away tho liquid, and I told him 
to conceal tho tumbler and not let anybody see it, as 
I was not sure that it was poieon. After Dr. Soward 
had gone, I went and dressed so as to be ready for 
tho Maharaja. This was the day of his usual visit. 
Tho Maharaja camo about half-past nine, I think— 
his usual hour. Between tho time of my giving 
tho remains of tho sherbet to Dr. Seward and tho 
Maharaja’s arrival I had received no communication 
from Dr. Seward. I had not montioned my suspicions 
of poisoning to any one but Dr. Seward. Whon tho 
Maharaja camo I went out to receive him as usual, 
and led him into thc drawing-room, and he sat down. 

I asked after His Highness’s health, and ho said ho had 
not boon very well ; that there was a good deal of 
fovor about ; and that ho thought ho must Imvo 
eaten too many of tho sweetmeats usual at that time 
(the Dewaleo). Ho also mentioned that ho had had 
a slight headache and pain in his stomach, but. that 
he was bettor now. The interview was not a long one, 
and when I got into tho verandah to escort Hia High* 
ness to his carriage, there was Yeshwantrao with tho 
usual tray of Dewaleo sweetmeats, and Hia Highness 
pointed out to xno tho particular kind of swootmoata 
which he considered had disagreed with him. I thou 
took leave of His Highness and wont buck to my room. 
After breakfast 1 wrote to Dr. Soward. 

Tho President—Wus that before or aftor His High- 
no-s r->.rne f 

The witness—After His Highness came I went into 
my room, ami then went to breakfast, which wo bad 
nbout ten o’clock. After breakfast I wrote to Dr. 
Soward. 

Tho Ad vocat e - General represented to tho Court that 
nV'Is V/0U , ^ VG a good many more questions to ask 
Dr. Bewartl, this would bo a convenient timo to loavo 
off for the day. 

Tho President concurred, and tho Court rose at 
about 4 o’clock. 


FIFTH DAY, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 

PRK9RNT. 

(President) ; H. H 


27. 


Maharaja 
axle, Sir Dinkur Rao, 


Sir Richard Coucu 
of .ievporo, Sir Richard, John Mo 
and Mr. Philip Sandys Molvill. 

Counsel for the proaeoution :—The Hon. Andrew R. 
Scold o, Advocate-General of Bombay, and J. D. In* 
vorarity, instructed by MoBsrs. Hearn, Cleveland, aud 
Loo-Warner, Solicitors in this matter for Lhd Govern' 
moot of liidin. 

Counsel fpr the dofonce :—Serjeant Ballautine, R. A* 
Branson, Iicnry F. Purcell, Shan.arara Narayen, and 
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jfuggoimath, instructed by Messrs. Joffcrspn 
Attornics, Bombay. 

fetary to tho Commission :—John Jardine, Esq., 
Bombay Civil Servico. 

Interpreter :—Mr. Nowrozjce Furdoonjeo. Mr. 
James Flynn boing absent owing to indisposition. 

His Highness tbe Gaokwar -was prosont, and occu¬ 
pied a position on the loft of the Commission. 

Colonel Sir Lewis Polly, K.C.S.I., occupied a posi¬ 
tion on the right of tho Commission. 

Tho Court met at about oleven o’clock. 

Tho President — Mr. Advocate-General, His High¬ 
ness tho Maharajah Soindia is 

Scindmis absent un- unwo n and will be unable to 
weU ‘ bo present to-day, but I shall 

take care that ho is furnished with a copy of all tho 
evidence. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballant wo, on behalf of .himself and 
tho Advocate-General, expressed regrot at hearing of 
His Highness’s iliffEss. 

Tho President —Tho evidence of Colonel 1 hayro had 
bettor bo interpreted to His Highness the Gaokwar us 
the examination proceeds. 

Tho Ad vocato-General explained that a number ot 
lengthy documonts had to be put in, and that it would 
bo impossible to translate them. 

The Proaidont—Wo shall see to that as wo proceed. 

COLONEL PHAYRE, examined by the Advocate- 
General—After tho visit of 

Colonel Phayre’soxa- tll0 Maharaja on tho Oth No¬ 
mination continued. vemberj and beforo I had heard 

from Dr. .Seward, I had mentioned my symptoms to 
Mr. Boevev. I saw Dr. Seward again on that (lay 
when ho returned between eleven and twelve o clock, 
but I had written him a lettor in tho mcantimo. 
(Shown letter purporting to bo written at 11 a.m. on 
the morning of 9th Novernb r.) This is tho letter. 

(Lotter put in as Colonel Phayro’s statement, of 
his symptoms to his medical advisor and marked .) 

The President requested that tho letter should bo 

read. 

Tho Advocate-General then read the following lettor 
marked “ Confidential’* 

Confidential* 

Baroda, 9th November 187-1, 11 a.m. 

My dbar Seward, —With reference to tho circum¬ 
stances which I mentioned to 
you this morning, together with 
the 8ymptoms*which I described 
to you, and the contents of tho 
tumbler which yon took homo 
liirod if von wrmM i * 0u » 1 should fecl much ob - 

t K r a pr t of “ al ,°r 

her iK-iHonon. lho °ontout8cf that tumbler, 


. K *h‘hit F put In- lot- 
Colom.l Ph^vro 
to Dr. hmviu-vl, UaUylbth 

Nov., imdrtiworihtuirthn 

PvmiiUtmn nit Ly Co- 
louol Phuyrv, 


mon 

whether poisonous or not^ 

pummri“ 8 juico 0, whioh 0 L1 m? 

within about half an hour, as I d 1 * 

most unusual sickness of t °. S ?V 

dizziness in the head and of sight, . b * v 

!* thought, also a moat uupleasant mrialUo^ttT'in 
*'>o month with slight aa natiou tmcli M i | mv 
®*Perienoed till within the Uat few ^ ^ ® 

. "ttrihutod partly to a slight atuwk of /. ■, ,. t which 
however, quite gone.off, and .partly t „ ^ id ,. a 
hn t tho pummeloes from which tho jmoe daily p) „ ct , d 
my table had been extracted wove not fre h ones. 
* Sow, however, attribute all ol these .lymptoma, 
eapoeially that of this morning, to entirely different 

‘■'si'Heo. I,, fu,u, 1 now believe that for tho Una, f, 
4ay« auiall doaea of jpoison have boon introduced into 


the juico, and that had T drunk tho who!? tumbler on 
to-day I should have boon very ill indeed. 

Tho confused state of my head has often surprised 
rao of late, becauao for tho last six weeks I have ab¬ 
stained in toto from wine aud boor, Ac., except onco 
or twice when friends dined at tho Residency, and 
have found inysolf all tho better for it. 

My gonoral health is, as you know, most excellent, 
and thereforo the symptoms which I hnvo described 
to you aro, I fool sure, the result of unnatural cause's. 

1 never dreamt of poison, otherwise I should not havo 
thrown away so much of tho contents of tho tumbler 
which I gavo you this morning. It was only after 
doing so, and when I was replacing tho tumbler on the 
table, and saw the sodiment at tho bottom, that I for 
the first time suspected foul play. 

Believe me, Ac., 

(Sd.) R,. Phayre, Colouol. 

?; JnHnuo:1! — 1 saw »r. Seward about 
hulf-an-hour or three-quarters of an hour, or an hour 
af.cr writing this letter. This would b^ Wo™ 
olovon and half.past elovon and twolvo. Dr. Seward 

mlodito^H 0 l0Worwhen he came to me, as ho hud 
mmsed ,t oa tho way. When Dr. Seward canto, ho 

the content ° me t '^ 10 rosn ^ of his examination of 
ootod a 0 • ° f “• 0 tumblcr - np few “C he had do- 
me hn,l tT£° m !* moro than sufficient to have killed 
UonWn o ltalb Upon receiving this inform*, 
hurl lw ® owar d I gavo orders to ascertain who 
>nn i n DA 7 room tb at morning. I then com- 
den#^- 1 w U lllc l nir y amongst the servants at the Item- 
iffr m ♦. ^ to .S^phod to Government at once that an 
o p to poison rao had been made. (Sholwn draft 
^ r ^ vato Secretary, Governor of 
haudwril.ii * 8or ^ ua ^ draft, and is in my 

i ho Advocate-General read tho tologram as follows, 
and it was marked G 

“ Telegram. 

“ From Colonol Phayro, O.B., Resident, Baroda, to tho 
“ Private Secretary, Gunnesh Khiud, Pm>»a. 

u Baroda, 9th November, 1874. 

“ Bold attempt- to poi¬ 
son mo this (lny has 
been providentially frus¬ 
trated. Moro by next poet/* 
Examination oontinued : — After Dr. »Soward hud com¬ 
municated his opinion I despatched this tolograru — 
probably about one or two o’olovk. I kept\tho inquiry 
quite eooret after 1 had heard Dr. So word > opinion. 
The servants gouorally in the Residency knew it, b ;t 
1 did not allow viny outsiders to know it. On that day 
I think somo persons wore plaosd ip custody- * * 
saw the t>ix>ceodings I could toll yon. (Shown pro¬ 
ceedings.) I know that 1 put under 
Huvildar, a peon, on tho 9th, Govind 
Yellapur, hamal, and Luximon, p‘’ on . 

persons wore plncod under arrest n must 1,, ' ° 1 

in tho ovoning. Tho other aorvauta roniumvl ot i go- 

Aa a mutter of fact t know at wax know u 1 • 

, . a ,» r,Li it ..a ,,r* attempt io ponf.m mo 

the evening of the 9th, tl mt ^ x KUVO 

had boon made. Aliorlh.i l i®fl 

directions that tho Xnnlyser to ilio 

.ntiioued my inquiries with- 
)i\ had 

her bet. This inquiry lasted 
iod it ont steadily for tho 

ini vu«>o. mw 

first four days 


Exhibit G put in—Colonel 
Phayre's tologmia to ^Govern- 
luoyt announcing tho uttompt 
to poison him. 


Row j So 
Baloo, hamal, 
Whim Micso 


4 . i liquid luiudfid to 

hira should be sent to tho 
Bombay Govornmont. U ^ 

a view to ascertain thope^ ,na - 
been introduced into my i 

BuvonU Oays. t |,„ atll to tho 12th. 


Mi*. Boevov assisfcod mo 111 ,n 
Afior 1 had soon the Maharaja 
ir Thursduy (the 


on tbs following * 


hug those inquiries, 
on tl»o 9th 1 wiw hiiu 
12th), which wna bis 








mtsTfy 
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(lay for making his call. When ho came on 
day, he was accompanied by Mr. Dadabhoy 
Nowrojee, his minister. It had not been, as a rule, 
usual for His Highness to be accompani d by Mr. 
Dadabhoy Kowrojee. On tho 12th His Hignesa.ro- 
marked that he had heard a report that an attempt 
had been ipade to poison me. I understood him to 
gav he had only hoard on the previous day (tho 11th) 
that an attempt had been made to poison mo, and that 
hr had resolved to speak about it to mo that morning. 
He then remarked that I had said nothing to him 
about it on the previous Monday when ho visited me. 

L told him 1 had not, and then described what had 
ken place on that Mr. Dadabhoy Nowrojee 

observed that he had first heard the report on the 10th, 
but did not believe it, but that on hearing it repeated 
with greater force on the 11th he did believe that tho 
attempt had been made. I remember tho Maharaja 
expressing his surprise that I had not taken an emetic 
when Dr. Seward had recommended it to me. No¬ 
thing further passed. I think it was on that day that 
Mr. Dadabhoy asked me if I was making an inquiry, 
and I said “ yes to which ho replied that ho hoped 
I would be suocessful in finding out who had inado the 
attempt. I afterwards received a yad from the 
Durbar regarding this matter, but this was at least 
three or four days afterwards. I mean that I received 
it at k.isfc on the Saturday night following. (Shown 
yad.) I cannot read this, but 1 believe this to bo tho 
yad. There is an endorsement on the back : “ Ro- 
' ■ ivod 14th November in tho evening at 5 P.M. ? * 
That, endorsement is in the handwriting of my nativo 
assistant. This is my signature. 
(Yad put in, marked II.) I 
mentioned yesterday that 1 
threw away tho greater part of 
tho contents of the tumbler out 
of the wiudow on the verandah,. 
Afterwards, at tho request of 
a _ X> r - OrS-v, I scrap (id up a por- 

tmn of the olmnnm from t • „f verandah 

pn which I had (.erown tbo eborhot. This requom I 

think, was addressed to J, r . S.-ward .shown letter). 
I know this was addressed to Dr. Reward. 

The Advocate-General—! shall road this letter pre r 
penrly: I only now refer to t his passageIs it possible 
to obtain any of the pummelo jiuco, or any part of the 
ground upon which the pummelo juice was thrown ?” 

Witness—In consequence of that letter, I myself 
went and scrafcd up as much chunam qw I could 
possibly get and sent it to Dr Gray. Others were 
with me ' 4s far as I recollect J made up thq packet 
lining the chunam, but you can sec from the 

srsssJrA o ** **•» 

States everything. 

No. 502—A. 

Baroda, 36th Nofomber, 1874. 

tpo the Phwioal Auulyrr Go ' 70rnraenti ?0mbay ’ 

r the opinion expressed in 

Krhibii I put ip •:< , nH t!uit to Dr. Sowarcl a adflrc*, 
1 0 11 .• r ».:comi)u W n / r " c ,,;vod on the overling of tho 

ISSn t STor lv l lth iuatnnt.5, I yenterdny morn- 
u.r wuidvrtH {a acrnpcl together from the 

f.'io'nrim floor of the vemtidnli as’tnnob < ‘'P ' 19 . 1 ■ ,l;1 eonld 
fie found on the spot, where the contents o 10 pio^on. 
cd f.ambler Mil ; and I enclose the said scraping* 
herewith in t he hope that they may be uBOfn in load, 
jhr! ycu to a demoicin as to tho other ingrediems whieh 


a put tu-a 
p 7 ! from (iariNlii l3ur- 
bar ofllciuHy utkin^ uo- 
t:ci* of t ho ulwrupt to 
poln/in Cftloitat Phfiyx©, 
and only UeBpurWjr*). ,,,, 
ibn Oth ilay rifWr Lko’ at- 
Unapt was lcuown. 


ppnt aiming 
corr< 


<SL 


were contained in the poisoned tumbler 
arsonic. — I have, Ac., 

(Sd.) R. Piiayre, Resident. 
Either I or my native assistant sealed up tho packet 
—that was dono in tho office. (Shown Dr. Gray’s 
answer tp Colonel Phayro, dated the 19th November 
1S74.) This is tho letter I received from Dr. Gray 
regarding the pupket. 

The Advocate-General—It is in these words : — “ I 
have tho honor tp acknowledge receipt of your letter, 
which was sealed with the seal of a bird.” (To witness) 
—That would be yopr seal ? 

\Yitriess—That would be my seal. 

Tho Advocato-Gcnoral— I do not propose to read the 
rest of the letter now. I >vill wait until Dr. Gray is 
called. It may now be marked with the letter J. 

That letter reads as follows : — 

No. 401 qf 1874-75. 

10th ^ovewber, lb74. 

g in _1 havo tho honor tp acknowledge the receipt 

of your letter of the 16th in- 

Exhibit J put in— 8 ta n t and also of tho small 

SS^SS’SWSSwK packet enclosed The letter, 
of tho verandah scrap- was sealed, the seals unbroken, 
inga. . arid tho crest a bird. 

The packet contained a small quantity of moist 
earthy matter of a brown colour rqixod with glittering 
particles. A chemical examination of this earthy 
matter revealed the presence of areonic. I failed, 
however, to detept in it the slightest trace of any 
mineral poison other than arsenic. Many of the 
glittering particles appear to bo of the same nature 
ns those seen in the oowdor R0i.it mo by Dr. Seward, 
namely, diamond dust; 'olhor glistening dark-coloured 
particles in the earthy matter proved to be oxide of 
iron, being in fact tho same substance that is com¬ 
monly used as sand for drying ink. 

I havo, Ac., 

(Sd.) W. Guay, Surgeon, 

Ag. Chemical Analyser to Govt. 

Witness—Afl far as I recollect, I myself, on the 16th, 

Exhibit K put in- Novonjbpr, made a abatement 
Coiof-l Phayro’# State- regarding tho inquiry l had 
meat regarding tho at- made during tho week. (State- 
fompt to poison liirn. ment shown to him.) This is it. 

Tho Advocate-General—I put this in, my Lord. 

The President— Yo\i dpu’t'objypt to this, Mr. Ser¬ 
jeant Ballantine P 

Mr. Serjoont BaUantino—Np, iqy Lord. 

r Jfhe Advocate:Qeneral—Thpn this will bo marked 
K—I don’t propose to read this now, my Lord. It is 
substantially tqo same statement qs Colonel Phayro 
has made here. 

Tho statement referred to is in tho^o words :— 
Appendix C. 

Statement by Colonel Phr v yre, C.B., Resident, Baroda. 

Ilaroda, 16th Nov., 1874. 

The attempt to poison me was made on the morning 
of Monday, the 9th November 1874. The small 
quantity of poisoned sherbet taken by mo was swal¬ 
lowed «A about 7 a.m. At. about twenty minutea or. 
half-past 9 a.m., ihe Maharaja paid mo his usual visit. 
After sonle common-plsjfce remarks 11. 41 . observed 
that the vpathar was not healthy, that there way a 
good deal of fever in the city, and that* he himself 
had been suffering from purging and headache and 
fever from eating the usual DewttH pwoetmeuts, hb u 
that he had recovered. X made no remark^ hut it 
occurred to me that H. H. had led tho t 3 onver 8 ,.lic\t\ 
to the subject! in order olioit Fqrrjft yum.twM 
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slnco learnt from the evidence that 
confidential Arab sowar Salim was at the 
Residency earlier than usual on that morning, that 
when 1 sent. a noro to summon Dr. Seward between 
7 and 8 o’clock, the Arab sowar stopped the peon 
Mahomed who was carrying it and asked him to bu v 
him somo biscuits in the bazaar, which extraordinary 
occurrence I can only account for by a desire on the 
parr of Salim to divert the eon’s attention from his 
proper errand to summon the Residency Surgeon. 

By about noon on Monday, the attempt to poison 
mo began to spread in the camp and city. Noxt day, 
Tuesday, 10th, several people from the city came to 
call, or sent to cnciuiro after my health, hut no one 
came from the Maharaja. Wednesday, the 11th, 
passed in a similar manner without any inquiry on His 
Highuess’s part. 

On Thursday, the 121h, H. H. came to pay his usual 
visit, and on Hiis occasion, for the first time, he was 
accompanied by iur. Dadabhoy. Usually Eis High¬ 
ness comes alone, Eis Highness opened the conver¬ 
sation by Baying that he had heard on the previous 
day (11th) that some one had poisoned mo and asked 
how I was, remarking at the same time that I showed 
no signs of having been poisoned when ho called on 
Monday the 9th instant. Previous to this romark 
by His Highness, I lmd not mentioned the hour at 
which I was poisoned, but I afterwards told him. 
How tbo Maharaja know tl)at I had-been poisoned 
when I camo to receivo hiui on the Monday morning 
is not apparent. 

Mr. Dadabhoy said that ho heard the rumour first on 
Tuesday, 10th, but did not believe it, that the rumour 
was repeated so strongly on the 11th that ho believed 
it, and that ho intended to speak about it next day 
(12th). He asked mo if 1 was making ortduiry into 
tbo matter, and I replied that I was, and he expressed 
a hope that I should succeed ip discovering the 
pet rator of the crime. ^ 

On Saturday the 14th instant, after dark in the 
Durban- IeCeiVCd - he f ° ll0Win e 7ad the 


Durbar rad to tbo Resident No. 
November 1874. 


2057, dated 14th 


At a personal interview with you thodnt-v^c 
yesterday I learnt from you the partioalan a Lu tT° 
attempt made by some had man topoKoa 
which I am very Sony. But it was the favour rffinrt 

lnt1m r " BldOSigndid?>0tmeotwiUl access. f 
aneo in proving tlm°f f °v y °“ t0 ° btain m - 7 QS3 ’ 9t ' 

given. This is wi n ‘f ninid " ginlt the 8ilmo WiU ho 
U 3 ;s written for your information. 


It will bo 


Readout. 


(True Translation.) 

(Sd.) Pu\yILF 

only to having heard°^>f * ^ ^ ll8 ^ alindes 
ally on the 12th irtuant < \ v Tm Urf fr ilmo ^ rHon - 

spread everywhere by the b ? ** fc ^ e re P ort had 
tor, and it i« notToa eoa aMe a8nfth ° 9th Novem- 
not heard of it inmiudi^tol V f !? PP " SO th,lt H. H. 
ported to him at pnpe by his i nie P 0V0l Y k hing ia re- 
Moreover, he himself ini.i ’ 

tlmt lie had heard of it tiio previo^Y’ the 
resolved to apeak regarding it 1. " 8 a «d had 


juoining. The delay of v<iit 

thooccurrence till Thursday tb. lA noti c „ „ f 

;.r on th, 1 :::::-;^ 


: ’ Q wo even;,' 

eut. are rnmr -** 


Of IhoHth, tho sixth day after the e 

< Sd -> *• Pb-v***, Coi.ileeid^r - 

Wituesfr-In the month or Suutomber 1„,„ „„ , 
veater&y suffering from'ft boil on , “ 

m drejised with collodion, I did m,W 


<SL 


derstand how to apply it at first, and 7 made aplaojcr 
of it with lint. This stuck so hard on to the boil that 
1 began to think I had done wrong in putingft, on ; 
it pained me. I got some hot water and began U' try 
to get it off. After a considerable time 1 gor it ,,ff 
l then told Dr. Seward about it. When J was tukin r 
it off I was standing near the- table where the collodion 
was near the wash hand-stand table. I took it off in 
tho morning between eight and nine o’clock when l 
was dressing—a time when sepoys and servants wero 
about and standing outside my office 
Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Bailantine :-T want 

Oolouol Phayre cross- two or three dates from 

examined, by Secant JWh Colonel Phavro ? 1 bolievo 
Bailantine. it was on the 18th of March, 

Ba}-odat<itakotheposi«outowv\ that y ° U CUU1C 

od ?—Yja; the IStHltch %n.' ^ a ^ oillt ' 

just come from^almiporo P10V ‘ OU3ly l ° that? — 1 had 

Were ypu holding any o$cial appointment there? 


l!" Sind ? ~ No » jt fr in Northern Guzerat. 
intendent. as >0W- P08lti<m there '—Political Supor- 

JZL&K**** hold that A very short time , 


six weeks, I think. 

•Uiad holder 1 '''', 0 ® 01 '? 1 ap P° intmont Before that ? 
.. n, great number of uppoihtmcnt* bt-foro 


that. ~-uumocr of appoihtmonts 

< 3 ^ ^P rov i°us appointment : —Political 

SKW?* !n UpPCr Sil ' d aad OouunanZ !“ 
vv f h '-ontier Brigade. 

When did you quit that offico ?-l quitted that office 
to go homo ip tho latter end uf 1872 ou leave for six 
months. 

Does that imply, Colonel Phavre, that you quitted it 
ot your own accord ?—How do mean 1* 

You say that yon were going homo on leave P—Yea * 
t certainly put it upon that ground. 

Did you ever return to it ?—No. 

Was yoqr appointment cancelled, or what r—No; it 
was not cancelled. 

1 used an improper word, perhaps P-r-Pray use tho 
words that corno intp yoqr mind t I have nothing to 
conceal at all. 

It was an appointment undor the Government of 
Bombay, was it not ?—Yesj under tho Government of 
Bombay, 

Have you in your possession tho dooi\mcni t"rminat- 
ing that appointment P~I do nob knpv,- whether I 
have or not. 1 may have (recollecting hinis If). Ves ; 
1 havo in my possession tho final regulation of Govern¬ 
ment exonerating mo and dofeinb'ng my conduct in 
fcho whole mat tor. 

Have you tho document removing you from that 
appointment ?—T don’t know whether 1 have. J may 
havo it. I do not know. It is not hero at nil evtnts. 

I shall have to nslc you presently whethei you wore 
aware that the Gaokwnr w?» n P o: ' l " ;’" M ‘ 1 l hat 
document or of a copy fcf that docuirvut 1 -No -, 1 >vna 
not aware of it. ( ' » 

Or his minister? It isllmsaroe thing, by the(;.,k- 
war I mean bis minister P - Noi 

Govonuncnt documont, end 1 

dome into possemsiou 1 
But, honestly or hot. ypj 
mssossion of it P-* 


L hone 


lirttor. It Wfis h 
' how they couln 


was in pt^vwivu. - , . .. 

in possession of it : «ft nc * 1 mia 1 
honestly come by it- 

Tho President--* Allow metosu 

^hayre, that vou HhOtiW auswer 
put'uoyon. W 


iih^not know he 
dw that he 
coqhl ’mot. havo 


to you, Colonel 
r* the question# 







Ml Nisr/fy. 
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icsa—-Very well, my Lord. 

m^JS^rjoant Ballantine—I can assure you that there is 
no wish on my part to give you any offenei 

Colonel Phayre (interrupting)—1 do not want any 
apologies, sir. 1 do not require them. 

Serjeant Ballftntino— As you make that observation, 
I must ask the Court to prevent you from making these 
observations. Honestly or not, it is not for you to 
decide. Now, sir, honestly or not, did you know they 
possessed such a document ?—It would have oomo 
through the Resident, if it had come properly. 

The President—We are again getting away. 
Serjeant Ballantine—At all events for my purpose, 
you were not aware that 


<SL 


Colond Phayre is asked 
whether Gaekwar know of the 
existence of the Government 
resolution removing him from 
Sind; and on being further 
asked to verify a dopy of tho 
resolution bunded to iiim (Col. 
Phayre) by Serjeant Ballan- 
tiao, an argument arises us to 
whether the Commission bus 
any power to deal with such a 
matter. 


the Gaekwar was in posses¬ 
sion of that very docu¬ 
ment ? Have you never 
heard that ho was?—No. 

Have you not heard that 
it was shown by his minis¬ 
ter to Sir Lewis Polly ? 
No. 

Will you cast your eye 
down that paper and tell me 
whether you believe that to be an accurate copy of the 
communication you received from tho Bombay Govern¬ 
ment removing you from tho office you held ? 

Tim Advocate-General—I would ask your Lordship 
whether this is a matter before tho Commission. Tho 
Cfumm Hi,m is not here to enquire into what Colonel 
i uiyre did in the capacity of Political Superintendent 
in upper Sind, and whether or not tho Gaekwar is in 
possession of documents relating to that subject. That 
is a mat ter which, I apprehend, is immaterial to this 
enquiry. But l am entirely in the hands of the Com- 
mt.-.Mon, atu , the Commission think it desirable so 

f" 7V " f r ' «'.<! as to go into matters of 
this kind, I have not a word to say 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantino—I have not asked these 
• questions without duo consideration and without con- 
sidenng also the grounds upon which I shall put them 
in the event of their being objected to, as 1 1 contom- 
plated it would not bo improbable they would be. I 
propose to prove that the Gaekwar had full knowledge 
of the terms nsod by the Bombay Government, mid I 
propose hereafter to argue, from that knowledge, tho 
greafriro probability that tho Gaekwar should commit tho 
act imputed to him ; that it was tho natural cloment of 
his mind to conceive that the particular course ho 
took would meet with tho approbation of the Bombay 
Government; that he believed he would be sucooss- 
ful in the course he was then adopting in rotation to 
Colorel Phayre; and that there was not, therefore, in 
reality, the slightest obligation or necessity on his 
part to commit the. act imputed to him. It is on that 
ground that I put it. I might have pat it on another 
ground as your Lordship is well aware ; bull did not 
wish to put it without I had a purpose more * - 
view than a mero question as ° n . ' a .. 0<l 
only matter that- could ever arise in 1801 


Gaekwar as aforesaid ; and that you shall not [ 
any such other matters to bo submitted to you for 
consideration or enquiry.” It was upon that part of 
the Notification that I dwelt in saying I left it entire* 
ly to the Commission to say whether or not any mat¬ 
ters of t his kind should bo gone into. 

The President— I think Serjeant Ballantine is en¬ 
titled to go into it for tho first purpose of showing 
what knowledge the Gaekwar hud of these resolutions 
of tho Government of Bombay. I put it upon that 
ground. 

Serjeant Ballantine—And upon that ground simply 

„ „ 4 . . I intended to argue it. I 

Seijcant Tiallanune arguing - - - - 

. . -*-->w that if 


that ho wished to Hhow t 
the Gaekwar hiul knowledge 
of tho terms used by Govern¬ 
ment towards Colonel Phayre, 
therefore tho Gaekwar would 
not bo likely to take tho 
trouble to remove Col. Phayre 
by poison, the cross-examina¬ 
tion is allowed to go on. 


would not have asked it 
upon any other ground. I 
need not say that I deem 
it to bo very important in 
the argument which I shall 
have to address to you 
hereafter 

Cross-examination con¬ 
tinued :—Colonel Phayre, I will only ask you whether 
or not, as far as } r our memory goes* this is a correct 
copy of the document you received?—This is marked 
“ private,” and I never saw a private document. 

Do you or do you not believe that this is substantial¬ 
ly a correct copy ?—I do not. 

Cau you tell mo in what you would say that it is in- 
acouxato ?—I don't recognize it at all. If I saw tho 
printed Government Resolution I should recognito it„ 
and the complete reply that I gnvo to it. 

I liavo no doubt that you could do it effectually ?— 
I know that. 

I am going now into the matter of what tho Gaokwar- 
know, which of ooursd’ may bo untruo ?—I will givo 
you every information. 

It may be an utter delusion from beginning to end,, 
but it is what the Gaekwar believed, and that is what 
wo havo got to do with ?—So far from wishing tocon- 
ooal or withhold anything, I wish to give you every¬ 
thing. 

Inasmuch aa you were completely cleared after¬ 
wards, of course you can have no objootion to do bo ?' 
—1 know that. 

During the time that you woro in Sind, did you in, 
point of fact advise a prosecution of various persona 
for gross frauds ?—Yes ; I did foroortain frauds. 

I am obliged to read this to you, as you do not soera 
to recognize it. Now, let mo ask yon, Colonel Phayre,. 
because it may save you time, pain, and trouble. Can 
you put your hand on tho original document ?—I could 
not here. Hut when you have said frand 9 , I should 
like to know if you refer to tho Barron frauds, or the* 
extensive system of frauds which have been brought 
to light in the High Court of Bombay, that 1 may 
know to what frauds you refer ? 

Will you kindly answer this question. Can you 
within a reasonable, time obtain the original docu¬ 
ment P If you can, all I v/ant is that yon should pro* 
doceit ?--I eould not use any Government paper 
without tho sanction of Government. 

You could do so with the sanction of this Commission. 

■ With tho sanction of this Court I shall bo delighted 
to produco tho papers in the whole of the Barron 
frauds. 

The President—All that yod are asked is, whether 
yon can procure this document?—Which, thiB single 
i . • i. «iiTH .., a document? I do not know where it is, my Lord, bub 

v indXen,or.Q«norar« 1 have the ono resolution dated the 6th May, and 1 
n toe viccroj am* ^ ^_ Uvattw. ii.„ 


diroofc in 
as to what could be tho 
sing tho 


conduct of Colonel Phayre, namely, nhotho, or not ho 
wan discreet innu in his relations wi 1 c '’ ar ‘ 

I did not wish to pnt it upon that ground ulono 
although I approlieud that also ie a groun upon w noli 
I might wk to be allowed to proceed with tins cross- 
examination. j 

The Advocate-General—I yronld call attention, my 
.Lord, to tho terms nndor which this Commission is 
appoint od. In the Viceroy and Go) 

Notification it is naid, tho “Viceroy and Jovornor* 
General in Council hereby declares Ins dOBiio that 
you shall not extend your enquiry to other matters 
than the ofieuces imputed to His Highness Mullmrrao 


have tho final decision of the Bombay Govornmout. 

The Advocate*General—Wo will undertake to tele¬ 
graph to Bombay for this document. I may say that 
wo have had no notice whatever from tho other side to- 
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plicae file*, Hoi? has Colonol Phayro thorn in 
Cssion. 

President—Cun you get these original docu¬ 
ments ? 

The Advocate'-General—I will just ascertain from 
Colonel Phftyro. ( To Mr. Serjeant Ballantino )— 
What is tho date of this documont P 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine (referring to tho copy in his 
hand)—This purports to bo dated tho 4th May 1872, 
and is numbered 1023. 

The Advocate-General—Wo will sond for tho wholo 
files. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantino—Tho files will bo more itn*. 
portant than anything I can say. (To Colonel Phayrc) 

■—I shall bo sincerely glad if it turns out that you 
were quite correct ?—It is so. 

I havo. not the least objection to your saying so, and 
I am voryglad to hear it. In November 1873, a Como 
mission commenced sitting in Bnroda. 1 think I am 
accurate about tnU date P—Yes ; November 1873. 

To enquire into certain chargos of maladministra¬ 
tion on the part of the Gaekwar ?—Yes. 

1 believe that General Meade was the President of 
that Commission. Is that so P—Yes. 

And it ended on tho 24th of December in tho samo 
year ?—Yes. 

And subsequently an elaborato report appeared ?— 
Yes. 

Was tho Gaekwar manned on tho 7th May 1874 P— 
Yes. 

And I believe I may take it that there was some 
Unpleasantness between you and His Highnoss upon 
that subject, and that ho complained of what ho deem¬ 
ed to be waut of respect on your part P—A khureeta 
was written. 


§L 


Gaekwar an opportunity of reformation until tho 
of the year 1875 P —Yes; p-ogress being repotted 
upon by mo to Government whenever I t hought it 
necessary. 

Sorjeant Ballantino (to tiio commission)- Of course, 
asking about these matterr, I am bound to pur them 
inj but I think it more Convenient'to place the salient 
points before the Court than if 1 were to read a mass 
of unintelligible mutter. 

Had there been any question between vou and tho 
Gaekwar about the appomtmetit of Dadabhoy Now- 
rojeoashis minister ?-Thore had been no question 
between me and tho Gaekwar. His Highness asked 
mo my opinion about bis minister. 

And you disapproved of him?—I informed Hie 
Highness what my opinion was. 

T. tl \ nt adverse P-lt was advene to 
Hm •\r^ b ‘ 0y, i n t t lat ' lc cording to Itis Excellency 
° 6r ? y an ‘, ®° vern or-General 1 s orders, His High- 
ness was to judgo for himself exclusively. 

was mSer. eman COntinued toact as minister P-He 

noiitPd ifvTr 0 by a khureota l ho was ap. 

* * „ I 3 1 His Highness. He was confirmed in fact. 

ns T1 _ ^ f 011 inu ®d to act ?—He had been minister for 

•v l - r.r nth8 P rev i°-8ly* He was then confirmed. 
nnt; ° W ' • ®„ ve that you were in Constant commuui- 
i ' Dadabhoy for some mohtlis aftor that 

date P—From what date ? 

From July 25th, say, up to November ?—From 
about the 10th or 12th August 1874, my communica¬ 
tions commenced with Mr. Dadabhoy aa minister. 
Before that Mr. Dadabhoy had carried cm the admin is* 
tratiou himself. 


Thera wore cartain forms he insisted were duo to I ^ wi ‘ hont g°>hg into the question who was 
him, and that you did not consider it proper to carrv 'S t °r who was wrong, were there any complaintu 
out ?—No. w carry j ma d G by Mr. Dadabhoy as to your conduct in tho 

At all events, ho made some oomplaints P—The real 
cause-was that the Government lmd directed me not 
to go to the marriage. 

Tho President The question is, did the Gaekwar 
make complaints of want of respect ? 

Colonel Bhnyro—The Gaekwar made a complaint 
which is couched in a khureeta, and the whole £ 0 rre* 

Bpondonco is with the Government of India. There is 
a decision of the Government of India upon it. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantino—Ho admitted, did ho not 
wero bound to obey tho Government of India, 

\v!m l ftt ?- 0U "V&bt have received his messenger not- 
Wit stand f There was nothing personal in tho 
nrta l f . * . lfc wn . 9 entirely connected with my official 

^ c Uieimosa conC " 
from”he Gael^w^r to'tb^Viceroy on ,1 the 1 lVu>' t '\'i r v n * 11 

about that, time?—Any hhnrnZ^W M “>' or 

Gaekwar would go through mo "’ ent froM tho 

K«,d. if ho „,oi.o to roly . —2 tr" 

tas, to put them m the regular wav * tho khure0 ‘ 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantino '.| urn only 
> the dates—moet likely f „|, a i] ,. nt = y ® km K now as 
Tho Advocato-Gonewil—Wo '"umv™ ^eetas. 

must have the wlmlo 


made by Mr. 

matter P—l don't know of any complaints. 

1 mean to yourself P—To me P 
To you personally—did ho complain about your 
hurrying matters on P—I did not hear any. We mot 
daily and discussed matters, but I hoard nothing 
about complaints. I made complaints to Hia High¬ 
ness the Gaekwar, and His Highness summoned Mr. 
Dadabhoy. 

I only want to Como up to November 2nd, 1874. Wo 
aro near the scene of action now. Was there a khu¬ 
reeta sent by the G,\ckwar on that date to the Viceroy P 
—Yes. It whs on tho samo day that I aipit in my first 
Progress Keport that ho sent in a khuroetn. 

You sent a Progress Report and he a khureeta 
bo you do not seem to have been ou very pleasant 
I terms with-each other P—All in tho way of business. 

' l propose to put in tho khureeta of the 2nd Noyombt’r 
1874, and I think that is a documont that 1 anon la 
desire to have ro&d. 

Tho Soorotary thou road t*ho klinroota an follows 
To His Excellency' tho Eight. H.mournblo Thomas 
George Baring Boron Northbrook, > . ‘ ’ 

Viceroy and Governor-General l 11 ' m * /U 1 
Mv nomVKD ANOV*1.«CO Fx.rM>,-Fro^the ovonfc* 
which occurred prioV to your 
kvcollonoy’s khureeta of 25th 
Jub 1874, it is plain that tho 
administration of this state onn- 
m»t be carried cn and the nuoes- 
saiT reforms introduced with- 

eary to do bo. ” *" “• I ont tho cordial sol>po ,,t,,f f|'° T l 1 

(Qaestion repeatedI to Colonel Pl,*yre)-Y es . ! otl . 10 ^°Z klmnmta, 

Do you knoW of a khureeta from & Viceroy of 25.1, ! 1 Arit yon, Excellency attention 

J,Uy, in answer to tho one from the Gaekwar ?-T do. J Q tho !,•,?* which the present Evident, Colonol 
And was tho Hfeotof that khuroetn to giye tho Phayru/hnd all along taken up toward mo, and to tub* 


Scrretary roads Gtwk 
war's Khuroetn to Vloo- 
toy, dated 2nd NA 


to the dates—most, likely I shall* nil'/ tu v - 

The Advocate.General_We mnui C ° Bc kurfie t 

oontmitB, if they go in at all. at havo th e w j„ g . 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantino—I hnvormf,w„ i i ve,Tll)0r > complaining 

ga t, it “r “ “wssaasyss; sar* *• 
Xt 5“; *-•“ “ pp “ r * -““»R2s: •». „ 
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vKq'xtl&r vqui* Excellency’s consideration whether, with 
~thewant of sympathy which existed between ns, I 
could expect an unbiassed and fair treatment at his 
h inds in future: 1, however, refrained from troubling 
your Excellency, owing to tiie confidence expressed by 
your Excellency in Colonel Pbayro, and in the hope 
that, seeing the course I resolved to adopt on receipt 
of your Excellency’s advice, ho would forget the past 
and assist me with his active sympathy in the difficult 
work of introducing a reformed regime. But I deeply 
regret to say from (he experience of the past three 
mouths that this hope had not only been not realized, 
but that on the contrary Colonel Phayro has evinced, 
if anything, a mofo determined and active opposition 
towards me and my administration than beforo. 

From the very commencement he had expressed a 
Rtrong opposition to the selection of the minister of my 
choice. The assurance of support subsequently given 
by him to my minister, however, raised hopes in me, 
but they have not been realized- 

Ou the receipt of yonr Excellency’s khureeta, I at 
once took the necessary step's as far as practicable, and 
have been endeavouring all along to give effect to the 
advice contained therein. Among other things I have 
to rcplade the executive machinery of Government 
with able and experienced men, tc satisfy on Some 
equitable basis, the demands of the Sirdars and others 
which had received attention from the British Govern - 
and to inquire itito and revise the existing land 
revenue settlement throughout the whole territory. 
No one, however, can know better than the Resident 
what difficulties each of these subjects present, 
especially this is to be effected in a very 

short time. Bul when, owing to his former attitude 


<SL 

iceeoings 


my son I resolved to give up further proceedings 
against Chaudorao when I sent the Chief Justice 
of the High Court to explain to the assembled 
trilladars that further criminal proceeding would not 
bo taken against Chanderao, and to ask them to return 
to their houses. They refused to do so, and substituted 
in place of Chanderao’s case a now pica for resistance, 
that unless tho grievances of one and all of them were 
redressed they would not separate. Tho Resident at 
tho same timo addressed me a yiid with reference td 
this assemblage, putting mo the very same question, 
viz., what steps had been taken by mo towards set¬ 
tling tho grievances of tho Sirdars* showing a remark - 
ablo'coincidence of views. 

As another instance, I beg to onclose copy of a 
letter received from the Resident, dated 20th October 
1871, and translation of a petition to the Government 
of Bombay which accompanied it. The petition is 
from certain Sindee Muhoinodan cultivators complain¬ 
ing that they were prevented from -»hg their crops 
and were mohosalled, &c. Your Excellency will ob- 
servo the threat of an appeal to arms which is con¬ 
tained in the petition. On enquiry I Hud that these 
petitioners had not made any complaints since tho 
commencement of tho last rainy season either to tho 
talooka authorities, to tho bead of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, or to tho Dowan. The petition, further, on the 
very face of it, shows that it has been drawn up under 
tli© inspiration of designing persons. Colonel Phayro, 
however, without making any enquiry from me, at 
once addressed me tho abovo letter. This letter is 
enough to show tho spirt in which the Residont acts 
towards mo. Such proceedings on the part of tho 
Resident cannot but have tho effect of oncouraging 


^ w • • • • v. 11^ W VI I llg OVy uni i I- ^ 111 

even Colomd Phuvro’s presence alone would have been ! the turbulent propensity of such a class of Maliome- 


onough for a continuance of the unsettled state of the 
mind of tho p<M,p|y > nnl<- •( he gavo me open and 
cordial support, the difficulties of my Work become 


dans, and disloyalty generally. 

Those two instances which 1 have taken as repre¬ 
sentative ones can hardly give an idea of tho harass- 


vn-tly inercudt *1 by tho * our o of open opposition ho ing and vexations treatment I am at present receiving 

Un r Iiopii htl r-l v rtnr>:hiit>r i ..... i’....., flw. Ii&twIl? 


has been lately pursuing. ) am therefore driven to 
appeal to your Excellency, which I do most teluotant- 
]y to decide whether ufrlor such circumstances 1 can 
have a fyir t^ial. 

I may mention horn oue • r two instances in support 
of my complaint. A charge of defamation was boiuq 
duvs ago preferred by my father-in-law against a 
eiliadar bv name Chanderao Kadoo. My Dowan him- 
I* j n t j ic presence of Chanderao road over the pro- 
]| n «o 0 f the preliminary investigatioh, and in order 
^ , iv . c rmrtiofi the benefit of 


an impartial trial, 1 



went lo the Camp. * gj]| af ]arH and some Eirdors, 
won after several oth ^ u ^\ lUU{]r r.d and fifty 

will* tlieir boaB6 0 f 


What 

Silladars and 
hundred and tirty in num- 
etauiers, fche b(;llH0 0 f one 0 f them, 
bor. assembled, arm_ ; i h r authority and threatening 
openly dofyjfig the D| ^ 1 Durbar officials* who 

armed rorjisuiuooj K ' n Chanderao, that the 
W(!»t. to mtvo the required wm a mate 

case in which his attendance defcn( i h im with their 
concern, and that the) wou pll force his uttondanoe, 
lives if attornpta we^o ma c house and remained 
T!my then osoortcdhim to the Dcwau to ro- 

there armed to guard iimu. t ■ ■ 

present the n 
ho would uso 

hold the Dui bar authority. But 
Dowan found the Resident proper 
conduct on tho very same plea 


rft the Resident’s hands. 

This altitude on tho part of tho British repre¬ 
sentative has naturally become a sourco of serious 
anAiety to me, especially as in such times persons are 
not wanting who for their private ends take advan¬ 
tage of this stato of things to misrepresent mo and to 
iustigate continuous resistance to my authority among 
I my subjects. The result will be a groat loss of revenue 
this year and a continuance of tho unsettled Htutc of* 
I tho minds of iho people. Mow seriously this state of 
affairs must embarrass and obstruct me in my intended 
eforrns, it is not difficult to conceive. 

cell oncy knowB well the extent an<f nat ure 
beforo mo, and I owe it to myself and’ 
have engaged for that work to submit 
bow hopeless any efforts on* my part would bo if 
I Colonel Phayro wero to continue here as represents* 
tive of the 1 aramount Power with his unconipromis- 
> mg bias against me and my. officials. 
r * | I beg it to be understood that I do fiot impute other’ 
than conscientious motives to Colon* 1 Phayro. But 
ho is too far omnmittoif to a distinct, lino of policy 
and to certain extreme vieVvs andf opinions, and ho 
naturally fools himself bound to support all and every¬ 
thing be has hitherto said or done. Rfe makes no al¬ 
lowances. He forgets that till tho officials 1 havo 


urt. v to Colonel phay re > in r *'° Il0 P® f asked for oame, i could not, make — : - r - a - 
ihe influence he ° ver , . ,n t u l ) * ; mahalsy and continues to lend a ready ear to 

I IIU HIM'.' WV.V r.uti'iiiiohnmnl * 


much progress m 


. • . ' ■ 'HI uv.»*.vumuc m »C**U -U J »-vr -. 

to uiy ast<*nis imeui the phuutg against me,- thus defeating the very object 


very same words the Sitladar 


ed to justify their 
and almost in the 
Hyeiuselvea hud used. 


which he says ho lias in view of helping in tho ardu¬ 
ous task before me ; Colouol Phayro has boon my pro- 
Beentor with a determined and strong will and pur-.- 


f! rofji - • ro novimdv them to dinporsc, Baying that | pose, and that he should now bo made toidt in judg* 
tlioy would .Jo K, only it the criminal proceedings won, 


„„ ,.„ v _ • ment npon mo Is, I must smimit, simply unfair to me. 

withdrawn- On the joyful occasion of the birth of from only three months’ experience, it is clear that* 
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irejuflgcd the case, and T cannot expect an reform the administration of your Highness’s torri. 


impartial report from him. I leave my: elf into your 
Excellency’s hands. Yonr Excellency 1ms asked me 
to stake my all on this trial, and 1 must therefore re¬ 
quest your Excelloncy to place mo in a condition in 
which I can really have the fair trial your Excellency 
has given mo. 

I may mention here that I have mado somo pro¬ 
gress in tho various reforms recommended by vour 
Excellency, which will bo communicated to Govern¬ 
ment in duo time. As to what 1 have already done, 
and what I propose to do, in the matter of the claims 
contained in tho Commission’s report, and upon which 
Government have given advice, I shall shortly send 
in a complete statement. For the reduction of assess¬ 
ment I have already lixed upon my arrangements, and 
I mn only waiting for tho Government officials I 
have asked for to carry them into effect. 


lories in consequence of the khurceta addre.-snd to 
your Highness on 25th July 1874. 

1 shall await with anxietjf the reports which I shall 
receive from Sir Lewis Polly from \irae to time of i ho 
progress of the measures which you? Highness is taking 
with this object. 

I beg to express tho high consideration I entertain 
for your Highness and to subscribe myself 

Your Highness’s Sincere Friond, 

* NORTHBROOK, 

Viceroy and Governor-General. 

That was an answer to it ?• 
through me. 

The President (to Mr. Serjeant Ballautiuo'T—Did 
you read^tho original ? 

Mr. Serjeant Ball an tine—No, my Lord, from a copy. 

,L° ww “t ill* mu8t 111170 th0 ori « inul P ro - 


-Yes ; that did not como 


Your Excellency’s sincere Friend, 
(Sd.) G. H. Mauiarkao Maharaja Gaekwar 
SbnaKhasKhal Shuusfikrk Baiiadoor. 
Baroda Palace, 2nd November, 1874. 


As I cannot-'mtor, in a kharecta like this, into all 
those incidents winch make up my present troubles duced. Where is it ? 
and anxieties, I request that my minister be|permit- Mr. Serjeant Ballantiue—W q got this copy upon 
ted to visit your Excellency with tho Resident. 1 ! inspection, as the whole of Hia Highness’s papors were 
shall feel highly obliged by your Excellency granting KOl2 ed and are in the hands of the Police 

this rormtesion by telegram. Colonel Pbayro—That must hare oo U me. 

I beg to express the high consideration and esteem | Hie Advocate-General—Wo will have the origin.;! 
I entertain for your Excellency, aud subscribe my- | produced. 

Bolf ' j , J f r - Ser i 0! M'tBitHant;uo—There is oao other (Into 

f ma y not be unimportant hereafter. Wore you 
i ir ^ ,0 ^ r th a child of this marriage on tiio 

bih October 1871 ?—Yes. His Highness was married 
on the 7th or 9th May 1874, and the child was burn 
! on the 16th October 1874 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine- I will put that in under Still it was after the marriage ?-Yes, after tho 
n . . N-n i r , P . ' !• (To Witness)—Now 1 be. marriage, 
tho defence put in the l'< n e the answer In that came That of coursb* involves a question of law that 1 at 
Kimroota just rcud. on the 25th of the same month, all events do not now propost >i uss. Thpt it was 
...... . 111 r '*’ * a ° 1 '*' r I do | after the marriage is sufficient* ’Now in the months of 

not tlunk . t was mvon as an answer to that khureota. September and October preceding the date of this 
X den t think , he khureota was quoted at all. attempt to poison you, yoSsay that you were suffering 

I will road it, and I will put this in also (reads it) :—. from a boil on the forehead ?—Yob.- Dr. riowiv d waa 

To His Uiglmcsa Maharaja Mull.arrao Gaokwor Sc.m th ® n attending upon me. 

Klias Khuil Shumsbere Bahadoor, Baroda 1 1rom the commencement ho supplied the plastor 

l?n 4 vvnu.™ n OCU x- , ; that you used ?— He both supplied and applied it . 

Pert U .11mm, tho 25th November, ltm ! And it was at that time, I understand yon ... 

My Honoured and Valued Friend,— I have ro- that you had alight fover ; a senso of fuln about 
ceived through the Bombay Go- tb© head and watering of the eyes ?—Yoa ; about that 
vernment your Highness’a khu* time and subsequently. 

reels, dated 2nd November Can y° u toll 1110 whether these sensations * 

1871. beforo or after tho planter?—I am pymtkin:' °f l ’ K » 

1 deem it unnecessary to dis- period. It was unconnected, with the piaster. j 
cuss with your Highness the i luonood beflbTo ihe plaster aud lasted after the p aut* r, 

1 imagined tho boil was the o*BSO 


Tho Viceroy’s reply 
to tho khureota of tho 
2nd Novemlxjr 1874, 
unnounciug that in or- 
<Ur to give the Gaok* 
w«ir the ftiir chsiuro ho 
ffomandcd, Oolonel Sir 
Lmvih Prlly nhould ho 


doimUKl t/ihnr.idu. und 
t’olunol Phuyrc remov¬ 
ed. 


oircum- 
* in par- 
tne Government of 
is every opportunity of 


reasons you have given for tie- 
siring a change in tho Baroda 
Residency. But after a careful 

stances that, have U ’° 

suanoo of the del77 . V • • na<, > ni, ’ r oevei 

bu unco oi tne aotei mination of 

India to afford your Highness 
inaugurating n new system of 
success, 1 have mudu' urraniro ^ lQ,,, *‘^inticm with 
olfiuur of high rank and of wide J X nJ’ l ° L ^ ljto an 

to b» the roi‘iv.;,.„| llliv( . u f ,. ‘ ‘ t! 

ment tti your Highness’s Court. British Govern- 

Accordingly 1 have appointed s;» t • 

K.C.S I., my Agent for K:tjpool ami, to »„■. P te,ly » 

Baroda, and he will pnusont this khu. ' ' M 

llighne«9. luoIa hj your 

lu giving to your High new the great , v .i v ..„fr 
the advice and assistance of an officer of Urh ^ 0o , f 
distinction, who ban filled importunt politic, 
tiODH with gr^at ability and to mj otttiro suit fact ion* 

I have now done everything iu my power to aid vo<m* 
Highness in tho efforts which, l am glad b* be inform 


of tho 


. time you began to wonder xrhrtoov 
ado with proper pmomelo . ■ . e- 

d you to drink tho wb.. " • 

drink the whole of u *]•>[ «»»■ 


1- 


ed by the khureeti under reply, 

9 


In fact, 1 iniftc/ined tho boil was 
giddiness. 

Ami then at that 
the shnrbct wuS mado 
At that time used 

used sometimes to driuk tl ,„ w bnte , L 

times not. I used gonern ly of ,, 

You wore no. prevented , . . . it mvlly 

ness from drinking lt r f '‘ Bl ,thing l«my wm.nt 

“f",rn 

^tiat” r-..M« -o-«. 

on ono or two .ice" into any invc.i%*tion 

You did not at “ - . .. 

about the p mu undo juici' 

If l understand 
waa on ♦*“. HMi November t ' 
taste ? - 
\n th 

1 hat m tj<mv -r-- . .* 

then Llncw t 


A bduolu. 


, P- Oh. 
correct ly > 


took > 


t he (»th Nij 
-In what ? , 

» pninindo Bdoc- 
la quite snAhJi^ai 


Ooluiol Ph vro it 
ni noticed a peculiar 


Oh flom 
1 IbitiY 


ttro beiog mado to yon uu*au < 


th 


itmi 

6th 


no. 

that- you Paid von 
e rout away *r—Do 
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that clay you did not feel well?-Yes, 


<SL 


_ ei—' Yes. 

“^fAnd upon 
afterwards. 

Heavy about the head, and 1 think you used the 
expressions “ much as you had felt in September and 
October ?”—Yes. 

On the* 7th you did not drink the sherbet ?—I did 
not drink tho whole of it. 

T noticed in my learned friend the Advocate-Gene¬ 
ral’s examination that lie did not question you about 
the 8th. Hid you try the sherbet that day ?—No. It 
was Sunday, und.I felt so ill that I did not take any¬ 
thing. 

Then we have heard your account of what took 
placo on the 9th, and you have told us that you threw 
the contents, or a great portiou of the contents, of tho 
tumbler out of the ^window ?—Yes. 

What quantity do you suppose was left in the tum¬ 
bler ?—-There was no liquid scarcely. It was all a 
dark substance. 

Would you describe the residuum as being a damp 
substance, or was there any liquid ?—I saw a dark 
substance at the bottom of tho tumbler and some 
liquid pouring down tho side of it—a very small por¬ 
tion. 

How much do you suppose altogether there was 
after the liquid had deposited itself at the bottom ?— 
H covered the bottom of tho tumbler. I should 
think there, was a couple of tea-spoonsful—There 
might have been a little loss, perhaps a tea-spoonful 
and u halt. 

How much of this did Hr. Seward see ?—He saw the 
whole of it ; I never touched it. 

You . u had a dark appearance. Can you illua- 
trate that expression in any way ? I have seon 
pummelo juice ?—This that I saw was not pnmmelo 
juice ; it was an other substance. 

Was it auother colour ?—Certainly ; pummelo juice 
is red. 

I should have thought it was krown. I ta' o it, then, 
that it was a perfectly different colour ?—Yea. 

Now I hold in my .hand, Colonel Phayre, what pur¬ 
ports to be a copy of a letter from you. I believe it 
is referring to your demi-official letter of tho 13th 
November. The last paragraph iu that is—“ Pre¬ 
vious to the receipt of your letter under reference 
r i 1£ . ( ] received secret and confidential information 
th-ir the poison administered to me did consist—first, 
of common arsenic; secondly, finely powdered diamond 

dU FUm whom d!d i yo^ P ™ oe ^ «.* Worn,alio., f-I 
. , r rf)1D persons who generally give me in- 

received it fr I n0t te)i exactly who gave it. 
fornin ion. e t hongl>t it desirable to road the 

Serjeant BaU^U^ S ^ ^ ^ 

whole of the lottoi- 1 

No. 501 or 1874. 

Hated 13th November, 1874. 


2. With reference to tho slatemont made in your 
letter that tho powder forwarded to you consisted 
partly of common whito arsenic and partly of finely 
powderd silicious matter which, under the microscope 
appeared to be either powdered glass or quartz, being 
most like the former, I should feel much obliged by 
your kindly informing me whether in your opinion tho 
silicious matter referred to can possibly be powdered 
diamond. 

3. Previous to tho receipt of your lettor under ro- 

frence J had received secret 
• Please do not men- and confidential information* 
tion this at present. that the poison administered t o 
(Sd.) R. P. me ^id consist of a mixture 

of ( 1) common arsenic ; •.( 2 ) 
finely powdered diamond dust ; (3) copper. 

The importance of verifying, if possible, this infor¬ 
mation is obvious. 

I have, &c., 

(Sd.) It. P i he, Resident. 

Serjeant Ballantiuo added—There is a marginal 
note upon it : “ Please do not mention this at present.’* 
You say, “ From persons who generally gave you in¬ 
formation.’* What do you mean by that ?—A great 
number of persons gave me information. 

Do you mean upon the subject of the government of 
BarOda or what ?—Upon all subjects connected with 
the grievances of the people and with all matters 
which were under consideration at tho time. In fact, 

1 could scarcely go out of the compound and on tho 
publio road without being met on all sides by people 
with complaints. Petitions and petitioners alaowere 
a source of information. 

Just tell mo, were there any persons attached to 
the Residency who were in tho lmbit of giving you 
information ?—There were none attached to tho 
Residency in particular, but a number of persons used 
to come to the Residency and give me information, and 
I could give you a roll of thrir names. 

Did they receive any money ?—No. 

Nover ?—Never. 

Younover paid at all for that information?—No; I 
had plenty of information without paying for it. A 
broken-hearted people do not require to bo paid. 

Don’t muke a speech about broken-hearted people. 
This is a serious political trial, Colonel Plmyre.— oit is. 

And tho roferonoo to a broken-hearted people is not 
required. If I wish to indulge in such lutiguago I 
might just ns well talk about a persecuted prince. So 
l)i* kind enough not to repeat it. Now be good enough 
to answer the questions l put to you, Colonel Phayre. 
Have the persons who havo given you such information 
received money, to your knowledge, for such informa¬ 
tion ?—No. 

On any occasion ?—Never from mo, nor do I kuow 
that they have. 

W hat is your belief upon the subject; do you believe 


o Resident Baroda, to the Chemical Analyser that they have, or have not ?—I believe that they 


From th 

to Govorment of Bombay- . 

_ „ . . demi-official lotter to the 

Bib,— Referring to your ^ ^ fiegidoj)cv 

Hmjoant BoUmituK reads a Surgeon, Baroda, dated 
^ 11th sent relating to a 
small packet of poisonous 
matter forwarded to you 
for examination by j) r . 
So ward, l ha™ tho honour 
to roquost that you will 
bo kind enough to favour 
mo with a formal official 
report, as to tbo con tent h 
of the poittonous mattor 


latter' dated 13th November 
1ST4 from Colonel Phayre to 
the Chemical .Analyser, Bom¬ 
bay. in which tho Colonel says 
he bud received orot and 
ctinildoniiu] information tlmt 
the p«>t»on combi ted of'anionic, 
diamond dust, and enpnor; 
and the Herjeaut proceeds to 
cr-i* ■ tiimuic UK to who gave 
O.iluuul Pit urn) thi* informa¬ 
tion, the Colonel alleging CJhiti 
iu doc* not re member exactly. 

(vhovo referred to. 


And now, Bir, to run back to this letter, you kuow 
you have described this as if you thoroughly knew tho 
parties who gave it. “I have received secret and 
confidential information.” Ami to understand that 
yon can give tho Commission no clue to the secret and 
confidental information that led you, among other 
things, to suggest cupper ?- T can givo no informa¬ 
tion. Amongst, the persons who gave mo the info rum* 
tion, it was one or tho other amongst them, but 
which particular person it was I could not say without 
enquiry. I cun givo a list of all tho persona who 
used generally to givo me information, and it wa^ 
ono or other among them. 

Wait a moment. You are writing IhiB to Hr. Gray, 
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7 are telling him that, the importance of vorify- 
—r> Hie information is obvious. You know this is 
written four days after the supposed attempt; to 
poison you, and is written with the object of govern¬ 
ing tho analysis of tho chemist ?—I had no such ob¬ 
ject, sir. 

You say, “The importance of verifying this informa¬ 
tion is obvious.'* What do you mean ?—Certainly 
not to govern tho analysis of tho Chemical A* alyser 
or anybody else. 

That is not the question. You say the importance 
of verifying tho information is obvious ?—Of coarse, 
the importance of verifying whether it contained 
diamond dust or not. And it did not matter, because 
the answer came tome before that letter was received. 

The reason i call your attentfOYi to this letter is, 
that it occurs to me that, written at that time, and 
under the peculiar cr/oumstancos, it is odd that you 
do not rememhpr who your informants w**ro ? —I have 
told you I will give you a list of my informants, and 
try and tell you who it was. 

You examined several persons. Why, if anybody 
told you, or gave you reason to suppose, that you had 
been nearl} r poisoned with arsenic, diamond dust, or 
copper, did you not tnko down his evidenco and make 
a memorandum of his namo?-I did not think it 
necesssiry. I wanted to ascertain,correctly from tho 
Chomical Analyser. There is tho correspondence. 1 
wanted to got tho evidenco of a proper person. 

Colonel Phayre, 1 must remind you that you as¬ 
sert a most important and vital fact, that “ Secret 
and conlklontial informatimi had been given to you 
and that a portion of the poison was at all events 
copper. I as you to give any good reason to tho 
Commission why you did not examine this porson, 
make a note of his name, and produce him before 
the Court P—Because it was secret and confidential 
information, and I did not think it was right and 
according to tho evidence it has turned out ’ that 
a portion ofVffc was not correct. 

Of course you know Bhow Pooniker ? —I do. 

Uhh it he?—I do not know. It may have been 
Now, Colonel Phayre, was it Bhow Pooniker or 
n< ! b \ was cither Bhow Pooniker or anothor man t 

will impure. 1 

N°, Colonel Phayi'e, you shall not inquire until you 
have answered ray question. Was it Bhow Pooniker ? 

other™?,! ° ith ° r BhoW Poonikor <»' the 

—To twf ?° B . "! your belicf > was it Bhow Pooniker P 

lo the best of my belief, I cannot say. 

CptanoJ PUnyw P.vy» it was either Who is the other 

libow Poonilw or Bulwnnt, " man ?—The other man 

1 referred to is named 
Bulwuntrao, a moon- 
Shoe. But there is ;i 


PonniC’; 11 n ’ ns either 

in roftisod. ^ 11 which 

list of persons. 

1 won’t have a list of 

your evidence, Wa s it Bhow * vH* m 8ha11 l llst hnVG 

man you mentioned ?. _i “opoikor or tlio other 

Was it one or other of ' 

Waa Bhow Pooniker r u S } holievc. 

of the CommisRion whioh , u ^Bn^ 1 Y tho 00ur «e 

S.7,«* «&£££*£ 72 

Urnliy x th;nk language is 
Wko nu active ,,art against • Did 

CoUme Phayre (to tho President _r’ • , . 

explained, my Lord, in what manner. * * * l, ‘ b « 

Serjeant Bnllantino (to witn^V-Bf von wore- t i, 
to take an active part against nobody, V n.i.k » W 
would understand P-lf you mean that Bhow pSn.C 
gave me information, that is perfectly true, j bad 


put his name down as an honourable person, who had 
given mo a great deal of useful iuformauon in tho 
causo of reform, and who waa an honourable and per¬ 
fectly roHablo person. 

Serjeant Ballantino—That is year opinion ?—That 
is my opinion. 

Then I accept it as your opinion simply. Waa 
this extremely useful information given by this highly 
honourable person in favour of reform also adverse to 
tho Gaekwar ?— He was never adverse to the Gaekwar 
that I know of. In reprinting the grievances of tho 
people in representing matters that were wrong, ho 
gave information. . 

n i d °™ fc L thmk y 2 11 aro quite fairly with me. 

Colonel Phayre. \0u know that gentlemen of Your 
high position and education must understand 'thia 
very simple question—Was the character of the 

GeakTvarT 'wTh 7 ? h ° W PoonikOT adverse to the 
Uou Ue ma? C . 6r 'T 0f Un 3 a3t is not tb0 quos- 

G 6 :kwar alLt t G yr a ^ 0n ^ lhe 

Gaekwar ?_ir i I 11 , ? ; " aa he adverse to tho 
the Gaekwar, he wfuld^C^^ * ^ 

"°Sf aU0W ~ ^ 

is 

for him. n<>t again9b tho Gaek ™ r myself. I was 

learnn^ 08 ^ 61 ^ Ga «not ydo answor tho question tho 

it adver^T 8 . 0 ! PUtS t0 >’ ou ’ Colo,le ’ Pha > ro ? Wua 
averse to the Gaekwar ? 

p 0 .? no ; Pha rn>—I don’t wish to say that Bhow 
n or s evidenco was at all times adverse beenuso 
it was not. 

^ lie President—Was it ad°orso soraotitnes ?- tn 
n se f "here it would be adverse ho was adverse to tho 
Gaekwar- 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—I shall not occupy tho 
time of the Commission bv constant questions, but X 
must ask you, Colonel Phayre, as an officer and a 
gentleman, whether iu your judgmout Bhow lV»ruik«>r 
was not adverse to tho Gaekwar ? That is a q»m.uion 
a gentleman and a man of honour can t thoioughly 
understand?—Yes; I liavegiven vou zny answer. 

Give it to rac again—say “ Tos” or “ No’' ? (To 
the Presidont)—I think, my Lord, you will hold that 
this question iscapabloofa “ Yos” or 
—Not always. 

Waa ho, as a general rule, adverse to the Gaekwar ? 
—Not as a general rule. * 

Did not Bhow Pooniker, as a matter uf faH, get 
up cases against tho Gaekwar before the Oomnmr 
Sion ?—He gqvo information regarding many of tho 
oases, but not all of them. 

Amongst other cases, in whioh y<m w *y he gavo 
information, was tho complaint of Sftivluk Ali, tho 
camel driver, one of thorn ?■-No. Snaduk Ali gave 
it himself. 

Now, I ask you, polonel Phayre. to y.mr perfect know, 
lodge, did not Bhow Pooniker gel up or manage 
case of Saaduk Ali ?~Got up or manage ? L received it 
first from Government, to report upon It 

I UKk you, Colonel I’lmyic, whether te your know- 
ledge Bhow Pooniker did not ,,et up or mauapo to- rnao 

ji before the C’ommission ?-H*i did not get 

' * tLi Commisbiou ivh 


of .^aiubik Ali Dor ore miu ^ y«u«mr OW ... 
up the case for * aiuluk Ali before tho 
ftu* os I know. 

Did ho manage if * * He ^ not manage it in tho ft 
sense of theiorm. He may have got up informal i 
about it ; it was a got »P loiig V . t\ ;©. He ut 
huviv hotpnd Buaduk Ali, but I don't know, 
have no doubt that he gave tSuaduk Ali advice. 1 





misr/tr 
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as got np long before. I have no doubt that he 
ffe Raadnk Ali a little assistance. 

What did Bhow Pooniker or the other man (one of 
those two men) tell you about the copper ? —A a far as 
I recollect, ho told me that ho had heard that tho 
ingredients to be put into that tumbler were arsenic, 
dmmondLdust, and copper. That is the information ns 
I got it—so much and no more. I have never asked 
about it since. 

Mr. Melvill—Bkow Pooniker or tho other man ? 
—-Yes, whoever it was, I did not put down the name. 
That was what-we call kutcha kubber. 

Interpreter—That means imperfect information. 

Witness—Kutcha kubber is gup ; it comes in daily. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballanfcinc—But you see, this was upon 
an important subject. Did you ask him what his 
grounds wore for supposing that those ingredients 
would bo put in tho tumbler ? -No ; I did not go into 
the matter at all; I was engaged about other mat¬ 
ters. It jnst came in as kutcha kubbor. 

Are yon in the habit of calling kutcha kubber “ secret 
and confidential” communications ?— It depends ou 
whero it comes from, and on the nature of it. 

Did you consider this as mere kutcha kubbor ?—I 
did at the time. 

Why did you call what yon thought at the time was 
kutcha kubber ” secret and confident ial” information P 
— Rr cause I did not wish to speak about, it. There 
arc many things which you got as kutcha kubber 
that you don’t like to speak about. 

1 hen why did you call it “ secret” and important ? 

-Because it waa secret and confidential information 


<§L 


T felt. T did not feel the effects until twenty minutes 
or half an hour after. 

Am I to understand then that you did not throw 
away the contents of tho tumbler for twenty minutes 
or half an hour?—Certainly, if you aro alluding to tho 

ninth ? 

Yes. Then tho feelings which yon experienced twenty 
minutes or half an hour afterwards was what induced 
you to throw* away the liquid P— It was that. 

Now upon tho 6th and 7th November, when you did 
not continue drinking the liquid, did I misunder¬ 
stand you when you said that you had a taste in your 
mouth then ?—No; I had not. 

Did you have any taste ?—No. 

'then why did not you continuo drinking it on tho 
6fcli and 7th ?— \ cannot account for it except that by 
the mercy of God I was protected from drinking it ; 
that is all. 

In courts of justice w’o look for human causes. Was 
there anything that induced yon uc drink it except 
tho mercy of God ?—Thero was no reason. There it 
was, 1 took it up and took a sip or two, and threw it 
away under tho impression that I did not want it, or 
Bomothing of that sort. 

Then there was no reason patent to your mind for 
throwing it away ?—No; none whatever. 

No feeling and no taste ?—There had been-To 

which of those are you alluding to? On the 7th I had 
been unwoll after drinking that on the 6th, and there¬ 
fore on tho 7th 1 might havo been influenced by tho 
feelings of the previous day. 

First of all, tell me what prevented you from drink- 


for tho doctor to verify. I sent it to tho doctor to I ing it on the 6th P—The reason of that I havo already 
enquire about it, to nee whether it was right or wrong. j given. I have no other. 1 know I simply took it up 

You s^id previously, didn’t you, that thoro was a and put it down again and throw it away. 1 can give 

copper taste in the liquid that you had ?—No ; I said no other renson, bo far as 1 know. 

r ‘“ °- 1 * Was the reason that you did not drink it on the 7th 

because you had been ill on the 6th ?—On the 6th I 
was not woll—1 cannot say what the actual reason 


to Dr. Reward that* there was a copper taste in my 
mouth after drinking it. 

Which you had not before ?—No. 


But that is very much like saying that it is in tho was—but l daresay that that had an influence upon mo 


liquid ? No; I understand you to moan that theie 
was a copper taste in tho liquid. 1 did not taste it, I 
in the liquid, but in my mouth afterwards; that was a 1 
considerable time after drinking it, you know. 

You tasted it in your mouth afterwards ? -Yes, 
afterwards ; a considerable time after drinking. I i 
experienced that coppery tusto when I was spooking 
fn fir Reward. I said to Dr. Seward, “ 1 feel it even , 


—because I had been unwell the day before. I had 
doubts about the fihorbet. 

That was not from any taste in tho sherbet, at all ? 

No ; not from tho taste of tho sherbet, but from tho 
effects upon my health that I havo described before. 

But that was not from any taste in tho sherbet ?— 
Not from tho taste of the sherbet, but from the effects 
upon my health. 


to Dr. Seward, 
now.** 

J?i b Zn U bafgota sort, of coppery taaln in my mouth 
with a tendency to wheat,on. 

When did you experience 
drinking P—No, not until 

U Y«u7adTalten a noS th0 ^ Yo8i 1 i Nana Sah obTand' ‘othem 

1 o ni.rar or something of that sort. | of giving them information. T 1 - 1 - 


Amongst the persons that you examined, was Rowjee 
^T) t would implj that you had felt it beforo ?— I bin llama one of them P— Yes ; Row jee Ilavildar. 

iac ^tr,u» A ...t. Did he say, among other things, “ I suspect Faizoo 

because lie has for * long time past been engaged in 

.. it—immediately after all kinds of intrigues both in tho time of Colonel Barr 

tfn not until that time , that would be, and Colonel ribortt F In Colonel .shortt’B timo bo 
j£ • - used 10 go with Colonel Shortt’s butler to tho honeo 


on 

tho effect 


might have smoked a cigar oi 

I suppose that '^“‘ifd^know" Acting 
i"lc n and r aTon ) I don't know what 
might be, or might not be. 

Very well, if you did not 


intormation. I have myself eeen 
coppery , ^ Wlti . Colonel Sbortt’s butler and others to 

the | 1 rrnL ^i° r thl0 Purpose ”~Yes ; he did. 

L l he Commission here adjourned for tiffin.] 

After tiffin,— J J 

H. H. the Gaekwar was absent. 

Mr. Rerjeant Ballantinc put in tho authorized copy 
of letter No. 2. 


quenco of thbtaate. What wag the lost 

anythin si of the sort, Hir. That has ,f ( - 

month twice, that 1 pat it aside in oonaoquencoof the 

tas to. 

On t he contrary; it may have been ptd to >on, but 
not into your mouth. (Laughter.) Did you ur < 'yon nof 
fool any taste that led you to throw away t. m liquid ?- 
Nf* ; it « i i not in co iequonce of tho tafdo that J put 


Dross-examination of Colonel Phayro continued by 
not Bay , M r. Serjeant Ballantiuo : 


Dad Bhow Pooniker access to the Residency ?— 
When do you mean P 

I During the time when you were thoro P—Yes. 

Had ho access to this private offiooof yours ?—Yes. 

, In your abgrnoo ? —No; in my presence. Many 
I others had acaeas to it. 

I did not ask you that. Do you mean that you never 


jl' ' * I •' * * 'i * I 1 *•* *** ' ' ' »!..»/ « . v v » 

the tumbler aside, but in consequence oi tho effects found Bhow Pooniker in your olfiuo when you came 
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never fount! him in that office whon I came 

Now, Colonel Phayre, am I to take it that yon an- 
ewer with deliberation f — I am answering with delibe¬ 
ration ; I never found Bhow Pooniker in that privato 
office when I returned from being out. 

Not at any time ?— Very often I may have had to go 
into another room during the time that ho had been 
there, and on such occasions I may have found him 
when I came back with others. 

Does that imply that you never found him there, 
whon yon did not leave him there P— 1 never found him 
there in the morning. 

That is not an answer to my question ? I beg your 
pardon for assuming that you did not understand what 
Was perfectly plain. Have you mover found Bhow 
Pooniker in your offico on any occasion when you had 
not left him thoro ?—Never. 

In no instance P—In no instanco that I know of. 

Thou am 1 . ko it that such was not constantly 

thocase? I am assuming that it was not frequently 
the custom of Bhow Pooniker to come to your private 
offico, and if you were out to wait until your return?. 
—Certainly, novor in my private offico; he may have 
been in the ante-room with the native assistants or 
clerks. 

Or ho may have boon alone ?—; not that I know 

of. 

If ho wero in the ante-room, would he not have ac¬ 
cess to your privato officeP—Yes; but not without 
other persons seeing him. 

That again, sir, I did not ask you. Did you hear 
from Bhow Pooniker that the khureeta of tho 2nd 
November was abont to be sent in to tho Government 
of India P—l did. 

When did you hear that ?—I cannot say exactly. It 
may have been on the day or tho dav before, but 
henrd it, 1 know. 

What is the beat of your recollection upon tho Bub 
ject , Colonel Phayre P—It was either on the daV or the 
day before, or some time .bout that time, I cannot 
exactly. . u 

How did Bhow Pooniker know anything about it?_T 

cl© not know. 

Hid you ask him ?—No. 

And he told you, then, of a private khureeta about 
to be sent to the Viceroy and Governor-General of 

Lv iv ?°"n ,*T bef r y T know an y thi “g of it oin. 

Cl ly r-No; ho mentioned that such a paper, „ r the 

jowab, ’■ waa under preparation. P ’ OT th ° 

Uo.,'^m?-N y o ° UWh0re h ° had ,earned hi8 infor » a ’ 

umpire of 1 y0nthe natnro No, net that 1 

bo T ti0UB > Colon61 

What did lie tell yZ »-fTe t0r f pf il 
was under preparation to the’p'" 5 ’ 8a,,i ' hat a,etter 
tell you as far as I know. Governor- General. 1 

Was that, complaining of von o , , 

it was, but that is what, I tell you ***” nofc know what 

mu.it roll me.Cob^pbJy^ 1 ? Repeat, you 

contents of a private letter that „ \'T k " ow tho 
b>' the Uackwar ?—I swear positive! , JCnng Prepared 

That yon do uot what P—That 1 * r / mt 1 not. 
contents of tho khureeta. not loa rn the 

Hid you learn generally the nature of th* . 

—1 did not. ot the int ents ? 

Did yon learn that it wub a general eom^i 1 , 
you P -1 did not, so far as I know gainst 

I won’t put it to a gentleman fn your » c V, * 
with your education that you arc ujion vour out h” d 
will you state that you did not know thait tiiio kiniroota 
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being prepared was a complaint against yoivrself > 
—I did not know, although 1 had formed an idea that 
it was such a thing. 

Was Bhow Pooniker, chip, a spy upon the Gaekwar 
or what wag ho P—He was an a^ont of one of tho 
nobles of the Stato, Meer Ibrahim. Ali. 

Then how came he to give you information ; was he 

constantly at the Besidency giving you information 9 _ 

Ho came upon business often. The first time saw 

Withth ° Nawab 

tion b ?-fto d not n0t a3k him WherC be g0t his 
NowjuBt tenme, Colonel Phayre, when had .-on 

"f SiW S'ixr. ft.;””"' 1 *-* 

the 9th ; that was the ,? fter broakrast °n 

Did Tnn f„ii i. ? tllne ho “snallv came. 

Are you quite aU ™ Yes* r° irCUm=tanct ' ?-»o. 

not teU anybody until after f l ^ <lmte 8ure 1 ,Jil1 

When did you to RK n ^ 8een 0r ‘ Sewartl - 
not tell. * 10w ^ >oon tkor ?—I really call' 

wiion did he tel 1 P v<mT—Uh|°if ?°“ i>boat U,e C0 PP ,>r . 

° r ,f b , «y ^ nP °“ th " Ut “ 

Whend 01 } Se ° n Bhow I’ooniker lately ?_Tes. 
this Court. 1 } ° U 8eohlm? —i saw bim siuco 1 loft 

'vlmther y h° B a i C °r erSed With h ™ ? - Yes = 1 asked him 
dian.m 1 i . B i V f n me tho 1, 'l’ ormail| )n about tho 

hp8aVfl " C did «™ 

rhe Advocate-Oenoral wished, with tho permission 
ta£«Jw r^ yro r<, ; exft ' °f tbe Commission, to reserve 

™la«SUSSTS , ouT fi! s r °- e 1 X8m ; nat ‘ on ">o 

nectcd with the Govern- nios caJlo( ‘ for from Bombay 
m*uit of Bombay's resolu- had arrived and bis learned 
fri0n ' 1 had included his 
,, cross-examination upon them, 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—There is only one point 
that turns upon that file, and that is simply the docu¬ 
ment that conveys a reprimand from tho Bombay Go¬ 
vernment to Colonel Plmyro. 

The President thought that the re-examination had 
better bo gono on with, and intimate^ that the Advo* 
oate-Goheral should send for the nqoe-wary papers 
from Bombay, and on their arrival he could examine 
upon them. 

The Advocate-General then said that he must ask 
his learnbd friend, Mr. Serjeant Dalian tint', to nut in 
those other documents in regard Uf whioh he hud boon 
examining Colonel Phayre. 

Mr. Serjeant Bal Ian tin© replied that he coiumlorod 
they had all been put in. 

The Advocate-General said thoro wero a number of 
letters and khhreotas wanted. I u’ instance, tho learn¬ 
ed Serjeant had nskod Colonel PhayriMU regard t,o a 
khureeta written on the 9ih of May lb. t by the Gaek¬ 
war making a complaint about him (Golowol 1 huyt®). 
His learned friend lia-l eommenoed by asking C».l .uel 
Phayre about tho marringo of the Guokwur on tho 7th 
May, and he had then proceeded to refer to tho khureeta 
making the complaint. 

The Presidont-- Ves. A khureeta was written onm- 
plainiug of want of respect. Then on the 17th of May 
there was a second khureeta, but l did not tfndr.ratund 
the learund >oarjoant ro say that a khtiroeta had boou 
writ too on the 7th or 9th May 

Mr. Serjeant Balluntino—1 only asked whether oom- 
plainte had boon made about the time, but did not say 
that « kbureotn wu« written. 
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'Advocate-General—Yonr Lordship has just read 
liote which I referred to. 

The short-hand writer was then called upon to read 
hia notes, which ho did, when it appeared that, in 
answer to a question whether the Gaekwar had been 
married on the 7th May, Colonel Phayro had himself 
referred to a khureeta. 

Re-examined by the Advocate-General:— 

Your answer was that the khuroeta complained of 
want of respect. Now, Colonel Phayre, in reference 
to the marriage of the Gaekwar at Nowsaree, did you 
act entirely in conformity with the orders of Govern- 
. merit ?— I actedentirelv in conformity with the orders 
of Government. 

Was your action approved of by Government ?—My 
action was approved of by Government entirely. 

And did you communicate the orders of Government 
to His Highness the Gaekwar in respect to your action 
in regard to this marriage in a yad ?—1 did. 

Will you just tell mo whether this is the draft of 
the yad, which you so communicated P—That is the 
draft yad, dated 29th June 1874. 

Mr. fc’erjeant BalJantine—I understand that these 
documents arc in a somewhat different position from 
the other documents relating to this case. For reasons 
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We will have a copy of this made, with your 
ship’s permission, to put in (showing it to witness). 
This i9 the English letter which you wrote, and which 
was translated P—Yes ; it was translated into Marathi 
for communication to His Highness. 

And this is an English copy of tho yad you sent to 
the Gaekwar ?—Yes. 

Did you, Colonel P.hayre, from tho time that Mr. 
Dadabhoy was appointed as Do wan of His Highness, 
give him all the assistance in your power in tho dis¬ 
charge of his duties ?—I did. 

Were any complaints over made to yon by Mr. Da¬ 
dabhoy that you did not give him that assistance ?— 
No ; on the contrary, Mr. Dadabhoy more than onco 
acknowledged the assistance I had given him in tho 
matter of the - v irdars* cases. 

You stated that certain persons wore in the habit of 
giving you information. Were those persons employ¬ 
ed by you, or did they voluntarily come and offer yon 
information ?—They voluntarily ca.uu. 

Did you at any time pay or authoriso payment to 
be made to such persons for the information so given 
to you ?—Never. 

I don’t propose to take you through the khureeta of 
tho 2nd November 1874. You will remember that in 


which wore. I daresay, satisfactory to themselves, they , that khureeta you speak of the charges, first, inregard ^ 
ri l , od us inspection of these documents. I will not to some business of Chunderao Cadoo, and, secondly, in 
objoei to their being put in, but 1 ask that the entire ; regard to some Sindeo cultivators. 1 will not go into 
coi 1 cpr to! instead of isolated matters, be put in. \ those cases, but I wish to ask you generally whether 
* o .* 'lvocaie-General— I only propose to show that I those facts are correctly stated ? — The facts in regard 
°° e r h *yre acted under the orders of Govern - 
mn ‘ ‘ W1 *l take it merely that he communicated 
e"ch order, on the 29th of June 1874. (To witness) 

. w ? 8 approved of by Government, was 

it not . Xes j the Government of India. 

You were asked, Colonel Phayrc, in regard to tho 
appointmentx)f Mr. Dadabhoy as Dewan to His High¬ 
ness, and you stated that the Gaekwar asked your 
opinion on the sabject ? -Yea ; not himself personally 
at first, but through his karbhareos. 

Will yon tell me whether on the 27th of August 
1874 you addressoJ a yad to His Highnesa tho Gack- 
war, in regard to the appointment of Mr. Dadabhoy ?— 

Yes (looks at document). That ia about Mr. Dada¬ 
bhoy. 

I will put in this yad, or rather an English trans¬ 
lation of it, ia dated tho 29th August 1874, and ia in 
thoBO tonus ^ ^ 

27th August, 1874. 

Yowl Highness, 11 — Haring boen consulted by His 
Excellency the Governor in 
Exhibit L. (Colonel council regarding the present 
Phuyre'B letter to Giiek- 0 jt. U ation of affairs at Baroda, 

His Excellency has desired mo 
nominal os Dewsn.) to acknowledge the promptness 

with which vour Highness has attended to the advice 
Witii which >0111 ii b ,, e ma tter of removing 

of the Government o . reference to your 

certom officials from office and uth instant, I 

Highness's yad No '“r f ’h« Government, while re- 
am instructed to say that the Go 
fraining from pronouncing opinion 


on the quali 
desire to offer 


fioationa of Mr. Dadabhoy Nowrojee, 
no objection whatever to that gon o 
-nent as Dowau, should yonr Highue sfl l t0 

of your independent discretion tum I 
point him. 

Ir. will be my duty to afford Mr 
assistance ho may need, and 

‘““a.) E. MM *•** 

Baroda, 27th August- 1874. 

That will be marked L. 


to the case of Chunderao Cadoo, Sirdar, and the petit 
tion of some Sindee cultivators, aro not correctly 
stated in that khureeta. 

Had yon at any time any conversation with His 
Highness tho Gaekwar with regard to that khuroeta 
of the 2nd of November?—Yes ; I had. 

Let mo ask you this. All these khureetas are 
translated and sent to you ?—All are sent through me, 
and copies aro given for my information. 

When did you have your conversation with His 
Highness in regard to this khureeta ?—The first day 
that he came after 1 received it. It was on Monday 
tho 5th November—no, it was Thursday tho 5th No- 
vembor. 

Will you toll ns what tlio conversation was, or the 
substance of it ?—T merely mentioned to His Highness 
about the khureeta, and I expressed my extreme 
I regret to think that such a khuroeta had been sent, 

| and the conversation was to the purport that tho 
allegations were not oorreefc. 

What did tho Gaekwar say in regard to that ?_Tho 

I Gaekwar said that it was Mr. Dadabhoy Nowroieo 
, h.s minister, who had written it; and ho was regpon- 

: (l b A tif° r , } , tbe ® cx Plaiuo(l to His Highness 

I that the object of allowing him to select his own 

bor^° f 9th ° f N ‘, ,VGIU ' 


) to oner imfii i- . ° uumuiei 

appoint- | 0 f ifcg 00 wh ® n you threw away the greater part 
exercise raenfc fc , affc ® having noticed tho dark sedi- 

tu “ bicf ' had M 

jDadabhoy 0Ver - v men?ff u me tUat * vou ^ enticed this dark sedi- 

accord to bim the usual ! NX-torn of the tumbler until the time when 

'access ' tu “ blo F to toward, had any cue 

Thorn rr tauiblor P—No one oatde into the room* 
TJr q ow ai3 i° D \, myso ^ * n ^he room until I gave it to 
Dr.bewwxl. No one had access to tho tumbler. 

on said that the uediment or substance which yon 
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'the tumbler was of a colour different to that 
juice. Was there anything in the colour of 
tho sherbet generally to attract your attention that 
morning ?—No ; it did not attract my attention. The 
upper part of it, at all events, was quite pure. It did 
not attract my attention. The upper part of the 
sherbet was as clear as possible. Tins sherbet is 
nothing but the juico of tho purmnelo. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantiuo—May l ask your Lordship to 
put this question to the witness — whether in regard to 
this khurecta ho made a communication to the Govern¬ 
ment of India giving his own views upon it ? 

Tho President- You may put tho question yourself, 
Mr. Serjeant Ballantine. 

Tho question having been accordingly put, the wit¬ 
ness answered — I did so to tho Bombay Government 
when 1 forwarded tho khuroeta as usual. 


Dr. Seward, Resi¬ 
dency Surgeou, who ana¬ 
lysed tho sediment 
found in UolouelPhnyro’a 
glass, is examined by 
Mr. Invorarity. 
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Dr. SEWARD, examined by Mr. Inverarity _ My 

name is George Edwin Seward. 

I am a Surgeon-Major in the 
Bombay Army, and am Resi¬ 
dency Surgeon at Baroda and 
Cantonment Magistrate. I was 
in Baroda during the months 
f September, October, and November 1871. I 
itendod Colonel Phayre some time during the 
lonths of Soptoinber and October. I attended 
him regularly in September or October with reference 
to tho suppuration of tho boil on his forehead; I am 
fiot certain, but I can easily toll from the prescriptions. 

, think it. was in September. I proscribed some 
simple applications for him during that time. 1 in¬ 
variably, t believe, dressed the boil myself, except 
towards the latter end of that month whon Colonel 
-Phayre used to do so. 1 gave him at first a little 
adhesive plastor to put on his forehead, and afterwards 
1 think some carbolic acid with cotton and oil, and 
afterwards collodion to contract the wound. I perfectly 
remember the morning of tho 9th November. I 
remember receiving a note from Colonel Phayre on 
the morning of that day. That would bo—but I 
cannot exactly tell between half-past sovon and 
half-past eight o’olock, but 1 cannot speak* of that 
'nth certainty. I cannot tell what I did with that 
*u>te. I believe I tore it up and threw it away, 
as I have not seen it since. Tho note 
sorely asked me to see Colonel Phayre 

on my rounds. The Residency peon who brought 

that note I now know to bo 
Mahomed Buksh. On receipt of that note I at once 
walked ovor to tho Residency. On coming up to the 
house 1 do not remember Beeing any Residency ser- 
vants outside of tho house, as I did not make anv 
particular observation. Before I saw Colonel Phayre 
Z Baw two of the Residency servants at the end of the 
verandah between the main building and tho detached 
Wook in which Colonel Phayre’s office is. I saw two 
1 sa ' v N , uraoo r Jemadar, whom I knew, and 
anotlior man whom I did not know then. X havo 
Since learned that hie name was Rowjee. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—Rowjee need uot be called 
m to Court for identification. 1 will admit him. 

Witness—I saw them at the end of the verandah 
hear the dwarf wall described by Colonel Phav 
mien the men saw me, Nursoo unusually avoid 
jho. I was in the habit of saying, “ Well, Nursoo 
how are you,” and so forth ; and he used generally to 
hiake me many salaams, and seemed pleased to Beo me 
hut this time ho looked grave tpK\looked straight dow. 
he verandah. He made his salaam, but not to Wo 
a Hero was something odd ; in the man’s manner, 
hotioed it at, the time, and I remembord this oddness 
^manner afterwards. Rowjee came forward with 


great alacrity and took my hat and umbrella. That was 
a very unusual thing for him to do. He never showed 
so much civility to me before. He did not say anv. 
thing. I may have asked if his ” burrah saheb ” was 

in tho office, and he may have answered yes or no_I do 

not remember. I presume that tho servants at the R 0 
sidency, and amongst them Rowjee and Nursoo, knew 
that I was tho Residency Doctor. I saw Coionel Phayre 
in Ins private office ; he was dressing. That is the room 
described by Colonel Phayre with the wash-hand stand 
When 1 saw him he went to the wash-hand stand* 
as tar as I remember, and he took u> a tumbler and 
pointed to the bottom of it, showing me the sediment, 
and said, What’s that ? ” There was a very small 
quantity of liquid in tho tumbler. There “ would 
probably bo somethmg less than a dessert-spoonful of 
liquid and of sediment. I should say there was about 
five grams in weight of sediment, though that is merely 
an estimate; it may have been more and it may havo 
been less. I looked at theglass. A little powdery him 
rose out of the sediment as 1 shoo< it and inclined the 
glass. I added a little, water from a goblet or some 
vessel that, was near. 1 then observed the play of 
colours upou the glistening part of the sediment nnd 
a separation between the glistening pare and the non- 
gl is ten mg part. After this, Colonel Phayre and 
self began to suspect the presence of some poison 
Colonel I hayro then said that he had suspected foul 

pla> , and that ho had heard of these tilings, and that 

ho had heard that foul play would, be attempted 
against him, but that ho had not suspected foul nl , v 

up this time. Ho then described to me the avion 
toms ho then felt. ««ymp- 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—Colonel Phayre has al 
ready described the symptoms himself. 

The President— l don’t understand yon to dianuto 
Plm - Vr ° 8aid « to P tho 

Mr. Sorjcaut Ballantine—No, my Lord ; aud it, is 
unnecessary to go into thorn again. 

Witness—Ho described tho symptoms. He said as 
I understood him, that ho had taken his sherbet only 
half an hour ago. Ho said that bo had a nausea and i 
sense of soreness, making a motion with his hand l n>in 
ins head downwards which was very expressive (laugh- 
V- a « uusou f soreness from the throat, to the stomach 

- he did not say why, and l think he told me also that 
he had to abandon writing on account of the con- 
fusion m his head. 

, President You understood from bis action that 
he had a. qonse of soreness from his throat to the 
stomach ? 

Witness Yes, my Lord ; and be described it to mo 
subsequently. Colonel Phayre pointed ont to me tho 
place on the verandah outside where he bin I thrown >\,n © 
of the contents of tho tumbler. 1 and Colonel Phavro 
went to seethe plaice. There was a portion on the 
and a little on the woods or sand beyond; evidently 
some liquid had been thrown there. One or two of whu'r. 

1 would call ftoopulfo, likopioceBqf white cotton, which 
it would be very difficult for me to do line, and which 
you would not expect to find in sherbet, seemed to bo 
tnere. Colonel Phnyro told me he had suffered on pre¬ 
vious occasions from colicky paius and nausoa. f 
believe I took away tho tumbler to analyse by mutual 
arrangement. I was anxious mysolf. i did take it 
away, and I was not to show it to any one. [ took it 
and on my way out I again saw tho peons Nursoo and 
Rowjee. I had a little poa-juckot on at the time, unci 
T carried the tumbler away in my breast pocket. I put 
my handkerohief over it to conceal it. When l came out 
of tho private room or office Rowjoo was very officious 
He immediately brought my umbrella and 'topee unci 
looked at my face, scanned my person, and his 
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fanour was altogether different from that of the cupboard in my dressing-room. It was kept there 

..:.x.. 4 i./» Pocn nnt Nnvonn t .. x . 1 * - 


until I got the apparatus for testing the sediment. I 
! ^hep procured some fresh wood charcoal, but before l 
. did so I put a little of the sediment under the micro- 


usual passive puttuwalla of the Resident. Nursoo 
looked very grave, and his manner was unusual. I 
returned to my house on foot. On my way back 1 met 
the peon who had brought tho letter to me trom Colo- 
nol Phayre originally—that is Mahomed Buksh. I met 


scope on a glass slide. There was a white opaque granu¬ 
lar substance which struck mo as being like ground 


m %r , « y • « • « vii itvtw tiiv Uvil 1 1 1\\; t 1 V/li H 

him at the bridge, called the Ranee’s bridge J think, alabaster; that was my impression. There was a white 

rpu,.i •• _ i l. _ ti.luit w/ipn Inn n • . *. 1 ... 


That‘is on the middle of the Maidan between tho 
Residency and my house. Ho was coining towards me. 
I spoke to him. 

Mr. Inverarity—Just tell us what passed between 
you. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—I don’t know that this can 
bo evidence. 

Tho President—It is a conversation between Dr. 
Seward aud Mahomed Buksh. 

Advocate General—I propose to ask this ques¬ 
tion bocau.se we shall show eventually that between 
tho time of this man’s starting from Colonel Ph ay re’s 
office to deliver the note to Dr. Reward, and the time he 
delivered it, he had had a communication with Salim. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—Then you must bring him 
and prove it; you cannot get that from this witness 
second-hand. 

Tho Advocate General—I don’t wish to show now 
P*®* 0 *!. ^tween Mahomed Buksh and Salim. 

" ho President (to witness)—You met Mahomed 
isuksh, and had a conversation with him ? 

itnesH Yes, my Lord. He made a communi-. 

■ 101 not of Ue own accord, but in reply to I 

a ques ion put. by me. I met him immediately at the 
bridge so that be must have come from the direction 

l P fnT,' V ,r°ti , 0 i. e: ‘f‘‘"r 1 Sldc of 11,6 Residency. After 

h . ' 1,j ridge I saw two Claekwareo horsemen 

coming toward,i tlio Residency. I recognised one of 
them. H e name was Yeslnvuntrao tho same man 1 

r on liis High. 

Boss's visit to th a Residency. K 

Mr. Inverarity here remarked that the point as to 
the analysing of tho tumbler had been reached It 
would bo convenient to break off here, and after Mr 
Scoble explained that it would tuko another hour at 
least to conclude Dr. 1 award’s examination-in-chief 
and Mr. Perjeant Ballantine had explained that he 
could not finish with Dr. Reward to-day, the Com¬ 
mission rose at a quarter-past four o’clock. 


crystalline substance intermixed with it which was 
transparent. There were one or two dark gritty 
particles. These were all the appearances presented 
>y the sediment. The sediment which was on the 
glass slide 1 put into a little glass mortar, which I had 
very carefully cleansed. I then rubbed this sediment 
with a little of the charcoal. I then introduced this 
mixture into a little test-tube which was new and 
unused. This I heated in the tlame of a spirit lamp. 
At hrst there was a little moisture deposited from the 
upper part of the insido of the tube. I removed that 
moisture with a little blotting-paper - touching the 
mixture. I again heated the mixture in the flame. 
On removing the tube from the flame I observed a 
metallic ring. I have Die tube with me. Perhaps I 
might have called the metallic ring a deposit within 
the tube. (Tube produced, and 
metallic ring pointed out. Tube 
marked exhibit M.) On heating 
the tube again a little, and 
withdrawing it from the flame, 
I observed what was evidently 
a crystalline deposit upon the tube both above 
and below the ring in this case. Under the 
microscope the crystals were seen to be lustrous aud 
octahedral. These appearances 


Exhibit M put in—a 
. tube with a motnllio ring 
deposit, usod by Dr. 

; Sewaril in his first set of 
I experiments with tho 
' sediment.' 


SIXTH DAY, MONDAY, MARCH 1. 

PRESKNT. 

SfK Rtchahd Couch (President) ; H. II. Maharaja of 
Hwalior II. H. Mubaraja of Jeypore, Sir Richard John 
Sir Diukur Rao, and Mr. Philip Suudys 


tube indicated arseulc. indicated arsenic. The charcoal 
and the tube I experimented 
with that day were sont to me from my dis¬ 
pensary. That morning I made no‘further experi- 
I inonts, as I bad no chemicals. I reinembor receiving 
a letter from Colonel Phayre that morning. (Shown 
exhibit If.) That is the letter. I sent no reply to 
I letter. That letter either reached mo as l was 
, going into my tonga to start, or missed mo on tho 
mad. I did not answer it, but wont stra’ght to tho 
Residency. I saw Colonel Phayre and I told him the 
result of my analysis. On my return to my own house 
I 1 did not write this letter. (Shown letter from tho 
; fi-Oiidoncy Surgeon to tho Resident, dated 9th Novem 
1 bpr 0 1 wrote it in Colonel Phayro’e office, and his 
‘ '^‘«tant Mr. Boovoy, was present. (Letter put in 
marked N, and read as follows :—) 


Meade, 

^Counsel for tbo prosecution t—Tlie Hon. Andrew R. 

Scoble idvoouto^enenjl of Bombay and J. 

veraritv instructed by Messrs. Hearn, Cleveland and --- HP —......_ 

r W Warner Solicitors in this matter, for tho Govorn. "I;’ fVm m-iiinio; appliances allow mo to pro 
Lte-warnor. aom. pnaonce of anonio in nou'noc an onini™ „„„„ V. 


Bavoda, 9th Nov. 1874. 

IVom tho Residency Surgooa to tho Resident. 

Sin,—In reply to your letter just received (1 i\m.), 

, Exhibit N put in-Dr. tbn^n ^ hono,u ’ to r 6 P ort 
Snword’s letter to Oolo- 80 tai ‘ os my chemical 


incut of India. _ . . ^ « . 

Counsel for the defence t-Serjeant Banantn.e, R. A 


sediment. 


an opinion upon the 
quality of the sediment wliioh 
entrusted to 

. --v — arsenic. 

ra rnyue, Attormes. . r ,, 1 tested 8ll ® cieilt to allofr of its being 

Secretary to the Commission .—John Jurdme, Esq., J ^ wjfch oh »*ooal and the result I 




and Payne, Attorniee, Bombay 
Secretary t ‘ ~ 

Bombay Civil Sorvice. 

Interpreter :—Mr. tfowrozjee F,ir “ 00 ”i®^ 
His Highness the Gnekwar 


was not present in the 
\ in tho aftei 
waa absent. 


Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly, 

The Court inch at eleven o’clock. 

Du. BWABD, examined by Mr. Inverarity,deposed: 
— When I fry t to my hon^n with the tumble 1 put the 
Midimont aull in the tumbler into my book -chap on the 


u ng d “P° sit dd upon the tube in rich 

forenoon. H,s Highness was present in iho afternec. j 

; i,_ J |iri '' ir ' despatching the remainder of the sediment 
I Thl s T’ 1 train to the Government. Analyser. 

, the BC diment would almost assuredly 
.have proved fatal had it been awallowed.-Ihave, do. 


(3d.) G. Bdwin Reward, 
Rc.'denc.y burgeon. 
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sediment that remained in the 


y , - - - — — tumbler I 

nto a piece of blotting-paper made into a 
>ome portion of the sediment remained in 
fcho bumbler. X poured some water into the tumbler 
and passed that also through the blotting-papor filter. 
By that means the sediment remained on the blotting- 
paper after the water passed through. I dried tho 
blotting-paper by putting it noar tho chimney of a 
lamp, so that it might come within tho influonco of tho 
warm air, and when tho filter was sufficiently dried, I 
folded it and put it in an envelope. (*'hown enve¬ 
lope.) That is tho envelope. This is my seal upon 
it- I soaled it with my seal. (>hown blotting-paper^) 
I presume that this iB tho blotting-paper filter. I put 
it into tho envelope. This is my writing on tho 
■ back of tho envelope. That was written, as far as 
X remember, on tho morning of despatch. X sealed 
tho envelope at night. ' despatched it to Dr. Gray, Che¬ 
mical Analyser, by registered lotter-post. In doing 
so I put tho envelope containing tho blotting-papor in 
another large envelope. (>hown envelopo.) This is 
the envelope. I did not write to Dr. Gray upon this 
occasion, but I enclosed Colonel Phayro’s letter. 
(Showy exhibit F.) This is the letter. In forward- 
ing that letter I made this redink endorsement on the 
back: “ Forwarded for the information of the Chemical 
Analyser to Government; he will kindly return tho 
original — G. Edwin Seward. Novcmbor 9th, 1874.” 
1 sealed tho large onvolope with the same seal 1 had 
U8 °d for the small envelope. (The small envelope 
containing the blue blotting- 


Exhibits O and P put 
m—-envelopes sent to Dr. 

enclosing aeillineut 
a ud blotting-paper filter. 


Exhibit R put in— 
Glass slides on which 
Dr. Seward placed 
crystalline fragments 
found in tho sediment. 


duced, and punkabs stopped in order that the sediment 
upon them might not be blown 

away.) I placed this sediment 

on these glass slides under a 
microscope and saw that they 
consisted mainly of those 
lustrous crystalline fragments. 
(Glass slides put in and marked R.) 1 then 

passed a clean glass slide over tho sediment 
on one of the slides iu that box, and found the 
clean glass slide, after rubbing it on the other slide, 
to present tho appearance it now does—that is’ 

scratched and I may Btate that those scratches were 

not there before. (Scratched 

staSl £mcho!i~S 8li 2° 8h0 7 . t0 

Court by a portion of the and m arked exhibit^.) The 
sediment. conclus'on 1 drew from this 

experiment was that whatever 
the naturo of tho sodimont might bo, it was nob 
glass. X thought probably it might bo tho diamond 
dust of which X had hoard, because tlio particles 
were so very lustrous—I should rather have said 
from what I had read either in the papers or 
Dr. Gray’s letter as to the diamond dust. I 
remember receiving certain information which I com¬ 
municated to Colonel Phayre on the 10th November. 
(Shown letter.) That is the formal letter in which I 
communicated that information. I sent a short note 
besides to Colonel Fhayre. 

Mr. Inverarity— 1 will put in this letter of the 
10th November 1S74 from tho Cantonment Magistrate 


paper was marked 0, and tho to tho Resident, to bo marked for identification. 

I n Prrnr nn t n .. J T) i If „ fi i» 1 1 i • r r* * i 


larger otivolopo was marked P.) 
Subsequently I received this 
v , reply from Dr. Gray, dated 

November lltli, 1874, from Dr. Gray to Dr. Seward. 


(■Letter marked Q, and read as follows :—) 

Grant College Laboratory, Bombay, 1.1th Nov. 1874. 


My Dear Seward, — I have duly received your letter 
, Exhibit Q put in--a »“<l it«onclosure8,vi i t a domi- 
letter from Dr. Gray to °mcial from Colonel Phayre, 
Dr. .Scnvard, announcing and a small packet which cou- 
nwcovory of arsenic and tained u few grains of greyish- 
coloured powder mixod with 
numerous gritty glittering par- 


powdered siliceous mat¬ 
ter in tho sediment. 


tides. 


1 have examined this powder and find it to consist I 
partly of common white arsenic and partly of finoly 
Powdered silicioua mi otter. This silioioiis matter I 

u»der tho microscope appeared to be either powdered i 
gloss or quarts, being moat like tho former. Some of I 
the particles bad a purplish or rose-coloured tinge i 
r'ch ^ct may perhaps furnish you with a clue ns to’ I 
«s source. If you w.sh an official reply in addition to ! 
too present, i shall send it. 


Mr. Sorjoanfc Hallantine—I foar lest there may be 
8omomistake about those letters. It is very desirable not 
to liavo theso documonts until they arc proved. It may 
be that thero arc a great number of these document s. 

The Advocate-Genoral—Wo will call Dr. Gray and 
then put them in. 

Mr. .Serjeant Ballantino—There are so many of 
| them ; if there was only ouo 1 should not mind. 

The Presidont—You had better not put marks on 
them at present. 

Mr. Inverarity (to witness)—You 9 aid yesterday 
that in Colonel Phayre*s private office, on shaking tho 
tumbler, a thin film camo to the surface. Is that 
appearance an indication of arsenic ? 

Witness—This is known as one of the in- 

. ... D . . dications of arsenic. From tho 

A thin film on tho . • i , 

surfoco of liquid an indi- ^ imo l received, this tumbler 
cation of arsenic. containing tho sediment from 

Colouol Phayro until the Lima 
concluded, my experiments, and cominunicmod my 


Herewith is returned Colonel Phayre’e letter I 
«hall keep the remains of the powder in my possession 
‘HI I hoar further from you.-Believe me, sincerely 
yours, J 


(^d.) W. Gray, 

Acting Chemical Analyser to Government. 


Sotuo days afterwards I think I made Pome further 
oxporiments with the sediment in mv possession 1 


opinion to Colonel Phayre, no'on© had access 
the tumbler, or the sediment, or the apparatus 
except myself. I remember tlio ayah, Arneeua, 
faking under my care. She oam( unde* my cart 
either on the l7t.li or 18th of Poo^mbov. 1 bo 
lievo it wa8 on tho 18th. r ho had fever when sh( 
came under my charge, was in much pain on th< 
right side, appeaved to have congestion of tho live 
and tho base of the right lung, and somo oE the bron 
chial or wind-tubeB Were affected. L oiumined lie: 
with the stethoscope. 1 considered her illness \ 
serious ono. 1 had seen he 
Dr. Seward deposes to before she was sent to hos pit¬ 
ting the ayah Ameeua . u „ l 11, 

in hospital. 111 Mr Boevey s compound. i 

ouo of 


•w • .. ••■‘0 pvi-'ihessmn. 1 *4 was quite I 

>* “*» I *? *>'« hospite. 


,. W4 * 4 iuiAUUi u uum i»iiw iudx lUiu carev 

10 surface of some water, and I allowed the heavier 
Particles to fall to tho bottom, and poured off the floating 
Pnrtides. After repeating this process several times i 
xvl * t lle 80 ^ i,uenfcanc * placed it on some gins*, .slides ' 
hloh I now produce to the Commission. (Slides pro' 

h 


out*houses thet 
fthe was. remove 
from Mr. Boevey’s compound. Whc 
in the hospital 1 had a conversation wit 


It was quite by my advice that 


she was 
her. 

Tell us what it xvns ? 

Mr. Serjeant Bftllantiue—I object to that quests 
1 don't think the objection requires any argument. 
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^gs^-The ayah appeared very ill and restless, j But don't you call that a prescription P—That 
'thought she might bavo had something on her I when she was outside the hospital, 
mind. I told her if he had any burden of that nature i Oh, I thought you meant outside of her. But when sho 
itmiirhtbe better for her, and help to her recovery, ' got inside am I to understand that you did nothing 
if sho unburdened her mind; She then said something for her ?— If you will call tho hospital assistan 


to mo— it was scarcely a message - aud it was in con¬ 
sequence of what she said that I went to Mr. S outer. 
After I had seen Mr. boater, I do not know .whether 
he went to tho hospital. I have no knowledge of that. 

I do not remember what day I went to Mr. Souter. I 
havo no note that I can refresh my memory by, but it 
could not bo moro than two or threo days after tho 
18th December, I think. 

Mr. Serjeaut-Ballantine—We have gob that date. 

Mr. Inverarity—Wo havo only got the date when 
Mr. Souter went to the hospital. 

Witness—It can scarcely be said that she gave mo a 
message. 

Cross-examined by Sir. Serjeant Ballantine : — Had 

Dr Sov. ard cros -oxa- jou known that tho ayah had 
nt Bal- been examined by Mr. Pouter 
“ah! TCKari *° before she came to the hos- 
pital P—Yes. 

Had you learned from Mr. s 0 uter wbat the nature 
of her communications were ?—Not a syllable. 

Of course you knew what the nature or purport of 
the enquiry was?-Yea. 

^ nd you say that when she was in hospital sho was 
uneasy a n rl restless ?—That was so. 

Mie had a blister on, had she not ? - I don’t know 
whether she had at that time. She was not blistered 
by mo. 

Did you know whether she had a blister on ?-I do 
not know. 

She s ys she hod one on about that time P—I do not 
know ; all I ordered was an application of belladonna. 
I know nothing about a blister 

Her liver was queer, was it not ?-It was. She was 
then under Dr. Lewis's care 

And yon attributed the restlessness and uneasiness 
that she exhibited to some mental depression ?— i did 

Yon did not think it was her liver p - No. 

Then it was a,kind of mental disturbance ?—Yes. 

Differing from the appearance that would bo creat¬ 
ed by physical pain P-Yes. 8ho had been much 
relieved by tho treatment Hhe had received from me. 

But still there was a depression <>f hot mind, and 
a painful appearance upon her countenance ?— Yes. 

As if her conscience was at work ?—11 ho struck me. 

What hospital was she at ?—At tho hospital of tho 
22nd Regiment. 

Is that what you call the regimental hospital P—It 
is the regimental hospital or staff hospital. 

Am vou the regular attendant at the hospital ?—No. 
Pnn^n Major Lewis is the attendant there. 

' Aiav take the liberty of asking you how it happen- 
od that you were put in attendee■ upon to t- at. 
tended her because she was the ayah of a friend of 


have 


gone | 


mine, and 1 liked to doit. , ,, 

1 b it perfectly regular that yon should 
like tlnft P-i had an interest m the ayah, and as bur- 

geon-Major Lewis was a personal friend of mine, - 

thought I might lake tho liberty to go and see her and , you feel yon 

examine her. . ._. , 

tfo you went to see her because you had on interest 
m her P-Yes. In that sense, no more. 

Did von communicate with Dr. Lewis before you did 
so I did not, because it was not necessary. 

I did not ass your reason. You did not, in point of 

fact?—No. .. . . 

Ami «o understand that you prescribed for 1,or 
without Boeing Dr. Lewie ?—1 uni not a wine that did 
pw Reribo for her, 

You proscribed a plaster at least P—'That was side. 


No, no, I won’t call tho hospital assistant. I have 
such respect for you, Dr. Seward, that I prefer asking 
you. Do you mean to say that you did nothing for 
her ? — If you will bo good enoagh to call tho hospital 
assistant you will find out properly. 

You have given us a minute acoount on minor points, 
aud you might tell me this ?—I cannot toll you, or I 
would tell you at once. 

Then it occurs to me to ask you what you went for ? 
—1 have already told you — out of interest for her. 

Not to prescribe for hor ?— Not to prescribe for her. 

On noticing her apparently troubled state, you 
assisted her in unburdening her conscience ?—It was so. 

Tell me, did yon and tho ayah understand oaoli 
other’s luuguago ?— Yes. 

Did ahe speak to you in her own language ?—Yes, in 
Hindustani, and 1 understood her. 

You had no interpreter 1—No. 

I a your memory clear upon that subject? — I had no 
interpreter. There was a policeman there. * 

It was sure to compose her mind, if the policeman 
was there. Who was the policeman P—Heaven knows ; 
I don’t know. 

Never mind saying that. We cannot ask heaven 
anything on the subject ?—You ask mo a question as 
to what I know nothing about. I have no idea who it 
was. 

Do you know Akbar Aii P—I do know him. 

'Vas it he P—No. 

Or Abdool Ali ? — I don’t know. 

There was a policeman standing there P — Yes. 

What was he doing in a sick room P—I believe sho 
was under police surveillance at the time. 

Was that at the time you advised her to unburden 
her mind when there was a policeman in her room ?— 
Whether ho was in the room or standing at the door, I 
don’t know. 

With alt respect to you, Dr. Reward, I must ask you 
whether it was in accordance with medical practice* 

I for you to visit tho patient of another dootor without 
; communicating with him P—I know nothing about 
what i he usual medical practico may bo, but 1 am verv 
friendly with Mirgoon-Major Lewis, and l went to see 
her because she was the ayah of a friend of mino and 
I took an interest in her. 

‘ a 'b Dl ' Seward—I am sure you cannot mis 
understand roe-wu >o m accordance with the mil 
rulo ofyonr profession, that yon should visit 1 1 
panot ,,f another medical man without, o l 

c,.Un ? with hi,,, t is it nsualorisiTnotp 

i. zzszsl 1 —»«• 

st 1 •* ! “ 


concerned. 

WdonUad by that that you mean, that if 
terms with a medical 


nro on 


friendly 


^ rith°him7-N^ ^ P atienfcs without communicat¬ 


ing 
Then 


fden 


me P T\ ° 0DV ?? i<3ca 011 the subject to 

me r tell you, Mr. ^ ‘ * - 

occurred in the matter. 

U8U!i| l <)r ~T 0l ! t , can surely say whether it ia 

wards of .i 

Viliae* —With a private patient would not bo 


Ballantine, simply what 
I havo nothing to hide, 
can surely say whofchei 
You will have un opportunity aftor- 
f plaining the circumstances. 


etiquette. 

Mr. Serjeant. Ballantine— 


And with a patient in au 
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/you would never proaume, would you, of 
a. patient there P — Not usually, 
well. Do you know a person named Bhow 
1 oonikur at all P — 1 have seen him once, but 1 can¬ 
not say that 1 know him. 

When was it that you saw him P—It was after the 
departure of Mr. Boevey from Baroda. 

You had soon him before?—Not as far ns I know. 

Yos, that is all I can ask you. Have you seen him 
Biuoe r — Since what occasion ? 

You said that you had only seen him once ? —Yes ; 
that was at my house, so far as I know, i have not 
Been him since. 

When did Mr. Boevey go away ?—I cannot say. 

Well, that there may be no mistake about the mat- 
. ter, l ask you again, are yoa quite sure that you have 
not seen Bhow Poonikur since that occasion P —To the 
best of my bolief and knowledge I havo not. 

That is quite sufficient. And now, Dr. Seward, 
in relation to tnie ronvorsation with the ayah and to 
her message, and what you said to her, am 1 to under¬ 
stand that it was a conversation betweon you and the 
ayah, and nobody was there P— As far as 1 know, it 
was simply a conversation between myself and the 
ayah. 

Do you mean that this policoman who was present 
did not interpret P— To the best of my belief ho did 
not. 

That is rather apart from what I asked you. Did 
the policeman interpret P— I cannot tell you. 

Well, 1 shall be obliged to press that question ?— 

1 ou may press me, sir, from this time until doomsday, 
Blr > but I persist iu saying that I cannot toll you, be¬ 
cause I do not know. 

I shall not do that ?—You will. 

Not unless something which . don’t anticipate or 
wish should take place. Do 1 understand you to say 

that the policeman did, in point of fact, interpret ?_ 

A have told you, 6ir. 

Then tell me again ?— I tell you again. 

That yon don’t remember ?—I don’t remember. 

May ho have done so P —It is possible. 

Do you think he did?— l don’t know whether he 
did or not. 1 tell you it may be possible, but I don’t 
remember. 

T ask you, Dr. Seward, whether you did not got 
©very single word of hor message out of the mouth of 
the policeman P—I really do not know. I will swear 
1 did not. You are asking me about a matter in which 
A have not the least reason for being a go-between 
between this woman and Mr. Souter. It is apparont- 

x, your infceniion to mo a go-between between 
Mr. Souter and the ayah. 

i f you were always as right in your medical diag¬ 
nosis as you are in finding out my intentions, you 
might often be vory far wrong. Now, did you ot did 
you not get the substance of her message from the 
policeman P—I cannot tell you. 

Now, don't be angry. What do you think I think 
nothing of it. A simply cannot tell you. I don’ 
*Qow myself. 

What is youv belief P (To the President)—Mv Lord 
I havo no other reason. (Witness hone appealed’ to the 
President and said that ho would have to as for the 
Protection of the Commission if the questions wero 
pressed further.) 

The President—Mr. Serjeant Ballantine has a duty 

O nn/) llA 1C iMItlflnrl fM #1 ..I I * 


<SL 


— ~ —- j y— v "wnauum- mu, u a 

J® perform, and he is entitled to ask you what 
“©lief is. if you know, you can t 11 him, and if you 
Wc no belief on the subjeot you can say so P—I have 
bo belief upon the subjoc;. 

Mr. Seijenut Ballantine—Dd you understand Hindoo- 
®Uiaeo ?—I talk it, but not duently. 

I will now take you to the eyuuU of the 9fch—Unless 


I am mistaken, Colonel Phayre said that he had had 
some intimation that probably he might be poisoned. 

I am referring to your examination ?— That must bo a 
misstatement of mine. He told me that bis lifo 
had been threatened. 

Colonel Phayre told you that he had beard that 
attempts would be made P — Against him ? 

Yos, against him, M that ho had heard that foul play 
would be attempted against him ?”—Yes. 

Did lie tell you from whom he had heard this or 
what he had heard P—To the best of my belief, he 
only said that his life had been threatened, but that, 
up to that time, it had never been attempted. 

When you got to the Residency, you saw the tum¬ 
bler in which was contaiued a little of the liquid and 
the sediment ? —Yes. 

When you saw it, was the sediment iu solution, or 
did it appear at the bottom independently of any 
liquid —I saw it in the lower part of the tumbler. 

Was it mixed with the liquid, or was the liquid in¬ 
dependent of it at the time P—It was a sediment not 
diffused in the liquid. 

Was there sufficient sediment to exhaust tho liquid 
so as to make it merely damp, or did it, when shaken 
up, got into solution P— There was just a liquid—it 
would bo difficult to give auy accurate description 
of what there was —but there was a liquid. 

Colonel Phayro has said that the sediment was at 
the bottom, and that the liquid was trickling down the 
‘ the glass. Was the secHmei at the bottom, 

or attached to the side of the glass ?—Thoro was some 
dripping down. 

Now, Colonel Phayre has stated that this was of a 
darkish brown colour. That would not bo consistent 
with its being diamond dust or arsenic P—It would 
not be dark brown, as you say. 

You can answer my question ?—Tt would not be 
consistent with arsenic or diamond dust. 

at there must at all events have been some ad¬ 
ditional element to either of these two, supposing it 
to have had a dark colour P—1 can give you no opinion 
upon that. 

*lno fiist question I put to you was whether a dark 
colour was not inconsistent with the p esence of ar¬ 
senic and diamond dust, and 1 ask now, must there 
not have been some other dement p 

The question was referred to the President. 

N\ itness (to Commission)—I can only tell Mr. 
Ballantiue what 1 did see. Anything beyond that 
does not come under mv cognizance. 

Tho President took a note of Dr. Seward’s answer. 
Cross-examination continued :— I decline to givo my 
opinion as (o whether there was something else. 

Now, I supposo that what von mean by if* not com¬ 
ing under your cognizanco, is that it did not come 
under your observation by aualysis P—1 eaw no dark 
brown sediment iii it. 

Then how will you describo the scdlmont you saw P 
— It appeared to me to bo a fawn colour—something 
like some sea sand. 

Would you call it—I dou’t as** whether you have 
done so, it is merely my reoollootion of 'the evidence— 
a pale grey P—I think that might bo a Very fair de- 
doription of the oolour. 

I then understand you that you mixed a little water 
with it ?—Yes. 

I take it for granted, Dr. Seward, that yon had not 
the means and did not analyse that wator beforo you 
put it in P— I did not analyse that water. 

I suppose, Dr. Seward, T may tako it that an ana* 
lytical chemist aualyses all the substauoea whifch he 
works with for tho purpose of his analysis, aa a gouornl 
rule?—As a general rule. 

ioad there aro instances—I was going to nay ntuuov* 
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usances — are there not, in whioh t he very poison 
^.joaed to bo present had come from the tests the 

talysfc used P — There are such instances. 

Now, you said that in the liquid there was about, T 
think you said, three-fourths of a dessert-spoonful ? 
— I said about a dessert or tea-spoonful of the liquid 
as far as I remember, of what remained of the sherbet. 

And I think you said five grains of powder ?— That 
was an estimate. 

What did you do with the liquid P You added some 
water to it, and what became of the remainder after 
you had added the water ? 1 mean on the morning of 

the 9th ? Keep now in Colonel Phayre’s room up to 
the time you departed. What was the next thing 
dorio ; you added some liquid. What did you do ?— 
I did nothing more. After that I took it home. 

How did you take it home ?— I took it home in my 
pocket. 

Then you eliminated the powder ?—I took the whole 
of it in a tumbler— in the very tumbler. 


<sl 


What do they call them P—I believe they are i 
verdigris. 

Have you no test for copper ?—No. 

Was there anything to indicate the presence of cop¬ 
per at all ? —Nothing. 

I suppose the liquid would have told at once ?— I 
think the liquid would have done so. 

Prom anything that you discovered from your ana¬ 
lysis, did you find anything that would account for tho 
eoppory tasto that Colonel Phayre describes as having 
experienced ?— No. 

What is the specific gravity of arsenic in relation to 
water ?—I do not know. 

Is it not 3£ to 1 ?— I am not prepared to answer that, 
Hr. Gray will tell you at onoc. 

But I sapposo you can tell me this, it is very much 
heavier than water P—Yes, it is; but somo of it will 
float and some of it will sink. It is a peouliar property 
of arsenic. 

Supposing a quantity of arsonio h«s boon mixed and 

ini-nn r, _i ii_ t 1 • . . 


' U 4 ujuiu-ni Lne very tumbler. supposing a quantity of arsonio h<*s boon mixed and 

XL'b, you aro correct, because I remember you said shaken up in a bottle and thoroughly mixed, and then 
at it was the kizo of nf.fm.otod n, nourod into n. fnmhw i. . 5 


that it was the size of the tumbler that attracted a 
man s attention, as you suppose P—-Yes. 

You then used the charcoal test ; they call that fcest- 
wg by reduction, don’t they ?-Yes. 

Inch eliminates certain portions that can subse¬ 
quent y be re-converted into their original element P I 
am riKhfc about that, am I not ?—Yes? 

r or?]?-? 1 V '^ afc y° Q suppose to bo arsenic upon this 
—Undoubtedly 011 C ° U ^ act ually show to bo arsenic P 

v lin ? oufc ac ^ lla l salt of the arsenic com- 
p T on T 8 ’ ln com ki nation with other things. 

suppose that that ring, supposing vour tests 


poured into a tumblor, would it ever got to the top ?— 
I cannot say. 

Is this the first time you have made the test for 
arsenic ?—Not quite. I have tested it in England and 
elsewhere under Hauffmann. 

Well, havo you rnado experiment*, since by sending 
for arsenic ?— -Ye3 ; I have made one experiment. 

Did ) ou weigh the sediment to asoortain how much 
there wts ?— I did not. 

How much in proportion to tho whole did you ex-* 
periment upon P —About a third. 

Rather more than a grain ?—Yes. I think it must 
havo boen a grain or two. 

A grain or two ” is rather a wide expression, and 


T 80 "' 0 !'~' So far a ® i y0U mast know tha ta grain or two is ratheVTmpoiunt 
ed they are Z °. y ! ta 8 •“ co “ corn : I $? a < l u ? 8tio " of ^son. Was it a grain ami a half ?- 


ed thev are regard. d as -n -.l„ " ° y , 8 concorn- in a question of poison. Was it a grain 
arsenic. g a no9t conclusive sign of It was between a grain and two grains. 

. . T nnrlot-afnnrl vnn-fi-nt _. 


bOZiUJ. ° | T j , t ° .. . 

And are those the crystals that exi^in fi ^ 0 | Qndcrst f n a your farsfc proooss perfectly, but I did 

y t xist m the tube P— not understand your second praoess by which yoa 

_ « I kl»i n n> nni i l.#vnn il. — i.1 i ■ . i 1 .... . . . 


Would not some other mineral subsUn™ a ; out these things that exhibited glittering globules 

actly the sa.no appearance P-Other , P ^ W6 n 5 US ° ° materia ' 3 that .YC‘« '*«< <! before ? 

J ^^rrnififtmi — Did you iso tho whole that you had got of the sedi- 

wont P—Yes. 

And this brought out the metallio ring ?—Yes. 

VVas there any residuum from your experiments 
with the arsonio P—There was not. 

Assuming that you experimented upon an amount 


exactly the same appearance P-Other mineral poisons 
would not produco similar crystals, I think, under tho 
microscope. 

Might not corrosive sublimate have produced tho 
Bamo appearances upon the tube ?—No ; they would not 

i—n... | ussar a sea-si 3 nr 

mfc to me by ray hospital assistant, together with the I took the whole of that into the reduction tnhn ^ ; 
hr*r atmaratus- You used it nil nn ?— I - r , . ’ „ 


sent 

other apparatus. 

Brought to yotl or sent ?— I think that ho brought it 
to me himself. 

Did yon test the charcoal at that time ?—No. 

Did you test tho remainder of the charcoal after¬ 
wards ?—I did not Afterwards, it was tested by Dr. 


G Ttake it, then, that you yourself did not test tho char- 
coal that you used ?—Yes. 


v .fwuutioa mtie. 

* ■» ■* 

»»i P 3 ‘, 2 ”^rrz , ; o r, wb “ - 

else upon the elides ? C 8 l? oufc 80m °thing 
rated upon through tie tl ^ ‘ *“**•?* *<"> 


)al tlir.t you used r xv.i. 7 ** 1 am not say I had worked n *Z ' 

Vorv well, I suppose you tested both the liquid and of it I merely detected \v!l * tho 
tho iiudimoDt ?-I imd no ohomicals mtb me and 1 did | ceased the experiments^ h pr6Senoe of 
.. .---i. ii _ i• . ...vi t *r»/irAlv tested tno sediment I __ 


tho sediment r—i nau --- —»experiments - 

nor tent the liquid. I merely tested tho sediment, j Supposing you aro ricrlif in a 
Very well, tho sediment P-Yes, the hqwd was I tube is really coloured bflenio Ka? 
thrown nwav. , aa Eighth of a in o t . } 


arsenic and 


that that 
more than 


thrown away. f , .. . a » eighth of grain^^?ll e l”T’ 115 that moro tha “ 

The, you eliminated the eedimont from the hqmd, May there be more tha„ f,T-f y '.k r • . 
und tested the eedimeut only P-That .8 so. I vvou’t yenture te estWe i “.P " 1 ? ~ 

1 iid you over hear of such a course being taken be- I Very well, then ,!l ,t „ ^ , u 

•iv, to throw away a parttof what was sup. tube is here fw tho^n™ , Dothm « aboat ond ', ho 


fore, namely, to throw away a part of 
j x . . « ,nL it ma 

That is quite auffloiont. You only tested for arsenic, 


' v l \ i • I lor tha nnrnrt 

posed to bo poison ?—That may have boen an omission tesiduom loffc thi nJ 4 

of mine. I was the * P owdor w a k <l"‘ d 


\ n.uuw nornmg ai 

here for the purpoan of inquiry. 


Now, was tha 

waatho ri^.I“ ‘“etune a powder or n liquid P—It 
took out nil, « and whatever mixed with it. I 

did you ?—Only for arsenic. - I How muoh^lb^f h f . 

there not, the foundations of | further expert a X whut yoa took out for y° nr 


There are poisons, are 
which are copper 


| mt J* 


i vj ^ tuentq ? HoW 
-l did not weigh it. 


muoh charcoal did you 
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xo understand that you did not weigh the 
/ of charcoal upon which you experimented ? — 
*waa no necessity for it. 

Am I to understand that you did not do it ? — I did 
n °T \^ 0 ^ * mv0 a hready said so. 

Were your last experiments made upon a pinch of 
the dust that you took out of tho tube ? — I cannot say 
how much oharcoal I took out. 

And yoa say that by the process you adopted you 
brought that out,aud what I call—my eyes not being 
microscopic—colouring on the slides ? — I brought 
out a crystallised appearance on tho slides. 

I suppose, if you were correct about this, the scratch 
indicated on the slide would como by a renowal of the 
same experiments with other slides ?—Yes 

In a letter from Dr. Gray to you it commences: 
■ M My Dear Soward, — I havo duly received your letter 
and its enclosures — viz., a demi-official from Colonel 
Phayre, and a small packet which contained a few 
grains of greyish-coloured powder and so on. That 
implies that there was a letter besides. Did you write 
any letter ? — The lettor referred to is, I think, Colonel 
Phayre’s. 

The extract I havo read implies tho existence of 
another letter. Was there one ?— Perhaps it refers 
to what was written on tho outside of tho ouvelopo. 

But that was your first communication with Dr. 
Gray, was it not P— Yes, it was. 

You did not write to him tho result of your ana¬ 
lysis P— I do not remember what 1 wroto upon the en¬ 
velope. Tho envelope will show. (Shown exhibit D.) 
That is tho only communication I made so far as I 
know. 

Is arsenic used in tho manufacture of glass ? — I 
believe it is in some varieties of glass. 

Is there any other substance than diamonds that 
might soratoh glass P— l think corruudum will. 

What is corrundum P —J think it is a metallic oxide, 
but Dr. Gray will give you the information ai onoe. 

You have given an account of noticing certain pecu- 
liaritios about Rowjee and Nursoo on tho morning of 
the 9th, and you said that Rowjee offorod you an um¬ 
brella, a thing which ho had never done before. Am I 
right P—Yes. 

Now, until Rowjee had said that ho had put this 
stuff into his master’s glass, did you ever mention 
that fact, or your opinion in relation to these persons, 
to any human being ?—Ycb; to Mr. Boevey. 

You mentioned tho demeanour of tho servants P— 
Yes. 

When did you mention it to himP— I cannot tell. 

It is rather important to knew. Can’t you tell ?— 
It was before Mr. Boevey left Baroda. 

Iam told that Mr.Boevey loft about the 25th Decern- 
ber ? I do not know exactly. 1 must have mentioned 
it shortly after the enquiry. I can only undertake to 
say it was before the 25th. 

At Mr. Serjeant Ballantine’s request Dr. Seward 
tbon took a olean piece of glass and scratched it with 
Pediment as he had scratched the piece of glass mark- 
ed exhibit S. 

This terminated the cross-examination. 

Ro-examined by the Advocate-General:_ 

The ayah, I understand, had been your patient be. 

Dr. Seward re-exa- went into the hoapital'? 

mined by Advocate- ^ 

General. y° u remember how many 

days she Imd been under treat¬ 
ment by you before her removal to the hospital P 
""-Only one day. 

Was it part of your duty as Residency Surgeon 
^ attend the Residency servants P—Yes ; in serious 

What reason had you for having her removed to hos¬ 


pital j>—Because she appeared to me to be too s^riousiy 
ill to remain where she was without attendance in 
Mr. Boevey’s compound. 

Was your visit to her in tho hospital for the purpose 
of prescribing to her r—I went to ascertain how she 
was. I examined her lungs, but did not proscribe. 
My visit to her in the hospital was not to prcscribo 
for her, but 1 took an interest in her because she; was 
Mrs. Boevey*s ayah. 

In tho hospital was she in a separate room, or in a 
general ward with other patients ?—In a separate room. 

Whoreabouts was the policeman when you went in ? 
—I think he was either standing or sitting at tho door 
I made no particular note of the circumstance. 

Did anybody come into the room when yon were 
there upon this occasion ?-l think l remember oneot 
the hospital assistants coming in. X do not remember 
which hospital assistant. 

You say you do not remember who tho policeman 
was that you saw. Can you describe him r—Was he 
a Bombay pohoemau or a local policeman ?—He was 

a SST T *i ere are no U)Cal Policemen. 

v erjeant Ballantine— If you can toll us who he was, 
we shall accept the fact. 

1 he Advocate-General—I do not know* w'ho he was. 
sepoy WaUt B ^ ow that be was an ordinary police 

Examination continued •—Tho sepoy seemed to bo 
an ordinary police sepoy rather shabbily dressed 
without any ornaments upon him. 

1 ou say you Bpeak Hindoostanee, but not fluently ?— 


§L 


Do you speak it well enough to dispense with an in¬ 
terpreter in ordinary oonv< 

Would it bo an ordinary thing for you to ask for the 
assistance of an interpreter in an ordinary conversa¬ 
tion with a native ? —I frequently get one if 1 find 
myself unable to carry on a conversation. 

Now we como to tho 9th November. You say t hat 
to you tho sediment in the tumbler appeared of a dull 
fawn colour or palo grey ?—Yes. 

Did you notice the colour of the liquid when you first- 
saw the tumbler ?—Yes, it was a dull pink colour. 

About how much water did you add f—Possibly 
about a table-spoonful. 

Do you remombor from what vessel you took that 
water ?—It was from a vessel standing on the wash- 
hand-stand. I think it may have been from a water 
goglet, but I havo no distinct remembrance. 

But you took the first water that came ?—Yes. 


On your going home, you say, you got some charcoal 
and your apparatus brought by your hospital assist- 

Who is ho ?—A man named Ebraliimjeo, a Jew, 
who has now loft Baroda. I do not remombor whether 
I sent a note for him or whether ho was called. 

Did you communicate the purpose for which you 
wanted tho charcoal or the apparatus P—I did not do 
so to Ebrahimjee, hor to any one else. 

You were asked by my learned friend whether, if 
arsenio had been shaken in a small bottle be tore being 
poured into a tumbler or other vessel in .which il was 
to be administered, that would make it sink to the 
bottom, and you said you could not say ?—Yes ^ l can¬ 
not say. 

Would a preliminary (disking of arsenio in a small 
! bottle befpro pouring it into a tumbler have the,effect 
of diffusing the arsenic more thoroughly over the liquid 

in tho tumbler P— It might have. % > 

Diamond dust, I suppose, would naturally amk to 
the bottom if any longtb of time elapsed P—Yos. 

You say ihat when yon detected the presence of 
| arsopic you ceased from further tviul ?•*—Yes. 
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Dr. Gray is examined 
by Advocate General, 
and details the experi¬ 
ments he made with the 
sediment sent to him by 
Dr. Seward and the ver¬ 
andah scrapings out 
by Colonel Phayre. Ho 
is of opinion arsenic v.*as 
present in both those 
parcels. 


was your reason for that P—I bad no appara- 

Bay you beliovo corruudum would scratch glass 
as well as diamonds ?—Yes. 

And you think it is a metallic oxido ?— Yes. 

Would chemical tests be available to discover the 
presence of corruudum P—I am not sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with chemistry to say. 

Very well. We shall roseivo that question for Dr. 
Gray. When was it that yon noticed the film you 
gpoko of ?— I observed it befOro I added any water. 

By Sir Dinkur Rao— In your opinion, was the poison 
arsenic or diamond dust ?— 
Sir Dinkur Rao ques- Arsenic 
turns Dr. Seward. Tc ' , . i*- 

If diamond dust, is adminis¬ 
tered to a person, can he digest it without a poisonous 
effect ?— 1 have no knowledge of that. 

The Commission here adjourned for tiffin. 

On the Court re-assoipbling after tiffin, 

Dr. GRAY sworn and examinod by the Advocate- 

General, deposed—My name is 
Welkngton Gray. I am a Sur¬ 
geon in the Bombay Army, and 
Acting Chemical Analyser to 
Government. On the 11th No¬ 
vember I received a registered 
packet or cover from Dr. >aw¬ 
ard, the Residency Surgeon at 
Baroda. (Shown exhibit P.) 
This is the outer envelope of 
the packet. When the packet reached me the seal was 
perfect. The envelope contained a small packet and a 
letter. (Shown exhibit P.) This is the Iotter. (SI lovvn 
exhibit O.) This is the envelope of the packet. Envelope 
marked 0 was sealed when 1 received it, and the seal 
was perfect. The envelope boro the endorsement in Dr 
Seward’s writing, which it now bears. In this en- 
▼elope 0 1 found a piece of blue blotting-paper folded 
Inside the blotting-paper I found aomo powder, 
a grain and a half in weight. It was of a greyish 
colour. I noticed that it contained glittering particles. 
I analysed the powder by the usual process for the 
detection of arsenic. The first experiment I triod 
was not the reduction process. I heated a little of 
the powder in the test-tube, and found a white sub¬ 
limate on tho side of the tube. I next examined that 
sublimate under a microscope and found it to cousisl 
of eight-sided crystals, i examined these crystals 
further and I concluded, as the result of my oxainino- 
.. Jmfc they were crystals of white arsenic. I 
* o fc 0 that conclusion by first boiling them with a 
i-^Ia water I then took part of tho watery solution, 

II ri n rlroo of solution of aramonio-nitrate of 
etlJ added a dwP lo yollow prccipitat0 . , 

H ,Wer, which prodocea j ' WMO g ^ ^ 

then took aQOth “" in P “; fln iphato of copper, and tho 
added some ^‘ no " lp preoipitate n i then added 
reeult waaapaie^gree 1^ ‘ romaindf r of tho 

some rninaht , me sulphuretted hydrogen 
solution, solution. I should say 

gas through tho Mid HO , ution f irHt . Tho 

that 1 boiled a bright yollow preoi- 

resultofthis e*penment^ ee prec f pitate s. I add. 

^rnmonto°to all three, and theyril 

1 added the confirmatory 

precipitate. I ^P part o .t °r muriatic 

tost-wh.oh wna ti nt I boiled « satisfied 

aoid and ,t did »^ «soho AU p , 

mo than it was arsenic. Ui i 
employed about a sixth part of it in _ P . 1 , 9, 

X mUe experiments with regard to the . P ,,A° 1,1 
connection v.ith the arson ic. Jn tho seopnd olaaa 
of experiments I boiled a littlo of tho powder 


with water and muriatic acid. I then 
two pieces of clean copper foil, and 
to boil it, and in a few seconds tho copper foil became- 
covered with a grey metallic deposit. I took out 
ono of tho pieces of copper foil. 1 dried it and 
heated it in a test-tube, and a white sublimate 
formed on the Bide of the test-tube. I examinod 
that sublimate under the microscope and found it to 
consist of eight-sided-crystals. I ascertained by test 
what these crystals consisted of. I went through 
exactly the same course of tests that I have just 
described, and with the same results. I then, on part 
of tho powder, tried the test by reduction with, 
charcoal, and I have the test-tube showing the 
result of that dxperiment. ('hown tost-tube.) I 
here point out on this tube the do osit called tho 
metallic ring. This motallic ring is one of the 
signs of the presence of arsenic. That metallic 
ring may bo reduced again to whito arsenic 
by heating. I did not ina^e that experiment. (Tost- 
' tubo put in and marked T.) Tho tdbos i have in the 
bottle with mo contain some of tho results of tho expe¬ 
riments L made. All these results do not belong to 
tho powder. Besides those experiments on tho llth, 

1 mado several others, but not any upon arsenic. I 
had not previously made any experiments regarding 
tho glittering particles, which were not affected in 
any way by tho experiments I had made regarding 
the powder generally. On the llth, however, I exa¬ 
mined some of these glittering particles under the 
microscope. That was tho only examination made of 
them on tho llth, and from that examination l 
thought they might be powdered glass or quartz* I 
communicated the results of my experiments to Dr. 
Seward on that day. ( hown letter Q.) That is the 
letter. On tho following day I made a further exami¬ 
nation regarding the powder. On the 12 th I opened 
the piece of blue blotting-paper, and on looking rife the 
powder 1 was struck by the brilliancy of some of tho 
particles. 

By >crjeanfc Ballantine—Was this powder rcooived 
from Dr. Seward P—Yes. 

Examination continued :—From that examination 
I was led to tho conclusion that the particlos wore 
diamond. First of all 1 mado a simple inspection. 

I then triod to dissolve them with all tho ordinary 
acids, and with alkalis. These particles wore not 
solublo ns to the results of the experiments I made 
i wrote this shown letter) letter to Dr. Seward. 

The - d voc ite-Genoral - This letter is dated 13tb 
November 1874, from Dr. Gray to Dr. Seward aud is 
as follows. 

Tho Advocate-General read the letter as follows: — 



continued 


(..rant College Laboratory, Bombay, 13th Nov. 1874. 

?f A i U Sewabd >—la continuation of my letter 
of the llth I write to tell you that a still closer ex- 

part of° n it P0Wd0r ,ead8 mo *> think that 

partof it at least is diamond dust. The lustre of 

fiomo o tho particles seems to mo too great for unv- 
thing else and they are besides exceedingly hard and 

K3SS* m T acid ' Thi8 opinion, hoover, 
session f i k° n ocular inspection. Jam not in pos- 
oallv nlinnlfl •TT” 13 '° r0 10 t08t tho sabatanco chorni- 
anlhn T A b ° Ms ? rtsd th8t it is diamond dust, 

, , es, the quantity sent is exceedingly minuto. 

7 y°u account for the metallic taste de- 
I pp / c . ky Colonel Phayre ? Oaa it be cop* 
to f i SQmc is tasteless or nearly so. 1 failed 
m< «y compound of oopper in tho powder 
jeu sent in, b u t as all its salts are very solu- 
[y, 31 is possible that if put into the pummelo 
juice it may have bean all thrown away when the 
utQbiur was emptied. The early appwane# of the 
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rv »—^ may bo due to the fact that he took the 

solution, or rather suspended in the pum- 
3 juice, ouau empty stomach. He may also have 
taken a comparatively large proportion of what was 
in tho tumbler, as arsenic, unless well mixed, has a 
habit of floating on the top of a liquid. Natives have 
a firm belief in tho deadly properties of diamond 
dust or powdered glass, but tho faot is that neither of 
them possess any deleterious qualities. 

I shall bo happy to examine anything else you 
mayrequiro done. Is it possible to obtain any of the 
puramelo juice or any part of tho ground or other 
place upon which it was thrown ? If so, we might bo 
ablo to detect copper if present. 

Believe mo, sincerely yours, 

W. Gray, 

Acting Chemical Analyser. 


<8L 


When the Advocate-General was about to read tho 
latter portion of it, iu which Dr. Gray referred to the 
opinion of tho natives regarding tho doadly properties 
of diamond dust, 

Serjeant Ballantine objected to any portion being 
tead that was not simply a refresher to Dr. Gray’s 
memory on some scientific point. He did not consider 
H necessary to hear Dr. Gray’s opinion of what 
natives think regarding tho qualities of diamond dust. 

The President thought that Serjeant Ballantine’s 
objection was quite right, but he did not apprehend 
that it mattered much whether or not tho whole of tho 
letter were road. 

The Advocate-General remarked that the matter 
was not new, as he had already drawn tho attention of 
the Commission to tho opinion expressed by Dr. Chevers. 

Serjeaut Ballantine — If i were to discuss the value 
of Dr. Chovors’a opiniou, I might differ with evory- 
thi. g he has said. It is a mere assertion, and not 
founded, upon anything. However, 1 agree with his 
Lordship the President, and do not object to his 
whole letter being read, as it might not be of much 
importance. 

The Advocate.General then put in the letter, which 
was marked exhibit U. 

Examination continued : — At the time I wrote this 
letter 1 had received no communication frou) Baroda 
mentioning the possibility of the presence of diamond 
dust. Tho opinion 1 had formed as to diamond dust 
was entirely tho result of my own independent inquiries 
In answer to that letter l received a further packet 
from Baroda. i received this packet (produces packet) 
ou tho 17th November. It is a registered packet 
bearing tho crest of a bird. The seal was perfect when 
that packet reached me, and I found in the envelope a 
sma 1 packet and a letter (shown exhibit 1 ). This was 
the letter 1 wend on tho 17th. In the small packet 
I found s?me earthy matter. Seventeen grains was tho 
quantity tho packs conlamed. I examined the earthy 
matter, and found that it contained arsenic. It also 
contained sand and glittering particles. Those glitter, 
mg panicles were similar to those I had received in 
the previous packet which had been sent to me T 
ascertained the presence of arsonio in this earthy 
matter by the same tests as X had employed in the 
former case. I have with mo the tube whink 
the metalliq ring produced from the second oackat 
(Tube produced and marked V.) I formed the s 1 
opinion as to thp nature of thosa flittering particle*"™ 
A had on the glittering particles in the former packet 
^-namely, that they were diamond dust. 1 dhl not 
detect tho presence in either of these packet* of 
any other poison than arseni?. ,lu tho first packofc 
*° nk to me I found altogether onb gram of arsonio find 
** fbo second one grain and a quaiter. A fatai dose 


of arsenic for an adult is about 2*. grains, under favour, 
able circumstances for its action. 

By Serjeant Ballantine—What do you call favour 
ablo creumstances ? J our 

Dr. G ay— An empty stomach, for instance 
Lx; m nation continued:—In the majority of cases 
tho ell, cts of taking arsenic would show themsel vc 3 in 
from half an hour to an hour. The usual svmptoms of 
arsenical poisoning are dizziness, faintness, then nausea 
followed by vomiting, with a burning pain in t he sto¬ 
mach, and purging. Chronic arsenical poisoning, or 
the repetition of small doses of arsenic, will produce an 
effect upon the eyes. It makes the eyes water, and 
makes them feel sore. If arsenic is applied to a sore, 
or a wound, it may produce injurious and even fatal 

dfa,nn 8 ;ii the admixture of 

dust arsemc before putting it into water 

the k,ufd° ?/w d, ® llsiD 8 the arsenic through 
tho liquid. If it wero shaken up in a bottle before 
being poured into the tumbler from which it was to be 

dfZbw °n d ’ that W 0 D l d - 1 lbink > have the effect of 
tumbler! arS6I “ 0 tbrou S b tbe C0I ‘ tents «* tho 
^TheAdvocate-Ooneral-br. Seward says that when 

Phat re’Toffice IT CaUedto , fcho sediment in Colonel 
a slirt of filin ri^ t Sa ( 7 ’ on shaking tho liquid about, 
x, . , . lIS0 to tho surface of tho water. Would 

that show the presence of arsenic in tho tumbler P 
0 „m e68 ,re ‘ " 0Uld ’ t0 a <*rtain extent. 

1 received ?t fr° f 1 ^ r vombor 1 a third packet. 

reccned,t f r° m M,N,ut c r. It contained another 

paper packet. Tho outer packet was an envo 
ope. 1 examined tho contents of that packet und found 
r ttitcontacd seven grains of white powder. That 
powder was white arsenic. (Shown envelope.) This 

paoketTs We° f rec . e . ived - Tb t P ft P° r of “'e enclosed 
packet is here also ; there was also a piece of tbread in 

the packet. With the exception of the arse.de tt* 
£«**•'*» iU , my band con tains all that was ’sent 
i i’ 1,0 envelope put in and marked W) T'^o 
wholo of the powder was white arsenic. There wai 
““"J "' 1 , At ,?V Seward’s request I also examined 
some charcoal which was mado over to me. I receive d 
the packet on the 30th January 1875. I tested the 
charcoal with the result that X found it freo from 
arsomo. 

lu one of y°ur letters you express tho opinion that 
diamond dust is not poisonous. Has it any injurious 
properties ? J 

W ltnesB— According to tho best authorities, it has 
none. 

Dr. Chevers in his Modical Jurisprudence says to* 

garding diamond dust- 

feerjeant Ballantine objected this line of examina¬ 
tion. « 

^ The Advocate-General— 1 am only going to ask Dr. 
Gray whether ho concurs with Dr. Chevers. 

Serjeaut Ballantine—Even if Dr. Gray concurred 
Dr. Chevers’s opiniou would not be evidence. 

Tho Advocate-General—But I apprehend that tho 
opinion of professional men as to matters of this 
kind would be admissible ns evidence. 

The President—Their opinion would be admissible 
on scientific matters, but not as to whin tho natives of 
India think. 

Tlio Advocate-General—But in all matters likely 
to prove injurious to human beings the opinion of 
medical men would be admissible as evidence. 

Tho President—That is not the question. You are 
referring not to medical opinion, but to the opinion of 
tho natives of India. 

Tho Advocate-General—I apprehend that this ^vould 
bo a matter of general science rather than of medical 
sqienoe particularly, and should come within the* 






* 0 ? what a medical man would know from 
: ience. 

President— Dr. Gray might give an opinion 
Upon a scientific point, but as to stating what the 
natives of India think, I do not think he is more 
competent to do so than anybody else. 

The Advocate-General—Except, my Lord, that he 
might* havo moro means of knowing what would ho in¬ 
jurious than people wholly unconnected with the 
medical profession. 

The President decided that as Dr Gray’s opinion 
upon what ho thought on what Dr. Chovers had said 
regarding the opinion of the natives of India about 
diamond dust could not be called a scientific opinion ; 
the question which the Advocate-General proposed to 
put to Dr. Gray was inadmissible. 

The Advocate-General —As your Lordship please. 

Examination continued.— Do you know whether the 
question, whether or nob diamond dust is a poisonous 
substance, has been discusaod by medical men P — It 
has. 

And what is the result of that opinion ?— That dia- 
mond dust given as a poison is harmless. 

This concluded the examination-in-ohief. 

Serjeant Ballantine asked if his Lordship, the Pre- 
bu ent, desired the cross-examination to commence 
ti.en, as it was four o’clock. He mentioned that 
he would prefer the cross-examination ad- 
journod, as his throat was pained. 

^The President—Very well, wo shall adj otirn. Wo 
imvo no wish to press you unduly on. 

I no Eommissum then rose. 


SEVENTH DAY, TUESDAY, MARCH 2. 

PRESENT. 

Pir Richard Coich (President) . II. TT. Maharaia 
o< Gwalior, H. If. Maharaja of Jeypore, Sir Eichard 

MeWiT ** DiakUr ^ a “ d iMl% 1>LiIi P «andys 
Cornel for the prosecution :-The Hon. Andrew R 
Scoble, Advocate-General of Bombay, and J. U i n * 
verarity, instructed by Messrs. Hearn, Cleveland and 
Lee- Warner, >ohcitora in this matter for the Govern 
ment of India. 

(.0110801 for the defence:—Serjeant Ballantine, R. A 
Prauson, Henry P. Purcell, and Shantamm Narayenj 
instructed by Messrs. Jefferson and Payne, Attorhios] 

Bombay- n . . _ 

Secretary to the Commission : — John Jardine, 

Esq . Bombay Civil Service. 

Interpreter :-Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjeo. 

His Highness the Gaekwar was not present in the 
forenoon, but His Highness was present in the after- 
noon, when the witness Rowjee bin Rama was 

"colouel'sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.S.J., was absent. 

The Court met at eleven o’clock. 

Dr. GRAY, recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. 

& ther you haa actually oli- 

Dr. (Iray re*ca!led, and ^juated tho arsenic, or 
orviHs-exmwiiied as to * fh you had only 00m© 

c vney oj n if* u*cd to discover >>“ J . *. . 

|K»iHon, and eilbeui of taking to the conclusion without 
ararnio. having actually extracted 

the arsenic P—I don’t understand you- 0 

Havo you extracted the arsenic itself bocbly P hrom 
a part of tho powder. , „ 0 m. 

Which part, the second lot. or tho first I he pow- 

Hoinii par: of tho powder P~ You meau tho estima¬ 
tion of the quantity r 


We have seen the metallic ring you have dnsAr|W al.f 1 
havo you used any further process upon thati so as to 
make it more clear ?—None. 1 examined it with the 
microscope ; that is all. 

It is possible, is it not, to go further ?—Yes ; it is 
quite possible. 

And to produce tho actual arsenic ?—Yes. 

Now, there are several salts of copper, aro thero not, 
that aro poisonous ?—Yes. 

Sulphate of copper is ?— Yes. 

If sulphate of copper were mixed with any liquid, 
would it, to a person drinking it> produce a strong 
metallic taste F —It would. 

I believe so strong that it has been remarked that 
it is a poison rarely, if over, taken by mistake ?—Yes j 
it is tasted the moment it touches The tongue. 

A nd would the tasto continue for some time ? — Yes ; 
it would. 

Would one of the effects of taking sulphate of copper 
bo a constriction of the throat P What would be the 
effect i It has a constringent or astringent effect. 
Would it cause colicky pains ?—It would. 

And an increase of saliva ?—No > not until it began 
to affect the stomach. 

That would be within half an hour or so?—Yes j 
sulphate of copper will act on tho stomach in less 
than half an hour. 

And I suppose that depends, as with other poisons, 
upon tho state of the stomach at tho time ?—Moro or 
less. 

nd then, when it lias commenced to act upon the 
stomach, it will produce an increase of saliva ?—Yes ; 
the moment nausea begins, there is an increased flow 
of saliva. 

I am not aware, sir,—although I treat your opinion 
with the greatest respect,—that arsenic in a single 
dose was ever known to salivate, although I beliovo 
that arsenic, taken continually, does cause salivation P 
It is not a symptom that you look for necessarily? 

—No. 

liut have you ever known an instance of a single dose 
of two and a half grains—as you say — kill a person ?— 
Yes. Two grains and a half will kill a person. 

Aud you know Colonel Plmyro bad*described certain 
symptoms, and apparently ho suffered no subsequent 
inconvenience, the stomach pump was not used, what- 
over it, was remained in his stomach ; bo that if ho took 
arsenic at all it must have been a very small quan¬ 
tity P—A very small quantity. 

I n your experience, Dr, Gray, would such a quantity 
as he could have taken, considering all the circut/ 
stances, be likely to produce an increase of saliva or 

symptomTof nauao? 11 ^ 0 " iB llm ^' ont! of 

analyser, whethoj^i^ 0 ^!^' ^ ra ^’ M an atperiericod 
that‘has to b,. J, i^ 6 of water to something 

proper thine-1 ^ tQrwar da is a thoroughly iui- 

thesubst'in^ f ]? t0 Tna ^ 0 an addition of water to 
sing th B wnf ° t0 b i 6 ^ al y 8ed without, first of all, armty- 
did—1,0 n,} 3 e J‘ l a lnde to what Dr. Seward said he 
kno-" ?. '^ ater to the substance in the glass, you 
tbbig 0 II, I cannot say that is a very itnpropor 

thinly 5 l :]°V; ^at ' :t was a wicked thing, or any- 
to find* li afc \ xnoan t° stty that you are apt 

nl-MA 6UbStanCes itl wator than you oontera- 

pmt e r— It is poijyibie. 

Now, I think - if 1 am not right ypu can tell mo—it 
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twolvo days after your analysis that a 
li of tho powder was sent to you wfiich is 
l to have boon scraped up from tho verandah ?— 
Six days afterwards. 

Ke-exarained by tho Advocate-General : — 

You said, Dr. Gray, that you extracted the arsenic 

„ _ bodily from parts of * tho 

Re-examiuation of Dr. Gray. p ow dcr — that would not bo 

in connection with the tost by reduction, but with 
another test, was it not F—Yes ; by the test called the 
sublimation tost. 

Did you find any trace of copper in either the first 
or the 'second packet that was sent to you ?— None. 

We know from a letter of Colonel Phayro that your 
attention was directed to tho possible presence of 
copper in tho substance sent to you for analysis -did 
you direct your experiments to discover whether 
copper was there or noC ?— I did. 

If Colonel Phayro took doses of arsenic at the time 
of these symptoms tnat he has described, it must have 
boon in small quantities, I think you said, to produce 
the effects that were desoribed F Yes. 

Lot me ask if arsenic is called an accumulative 
poison P —No. 

It passes off with tho natural secretions of 
body ?—Yes. 

You wore asked about a metallic taste,—is that at 
all produced by takiug arsenic P—There is a diversity 
of opinion upon that subjoct. 

What is the result of your own experience or in¬ 
quiries upon the subject ?—Well, that, l suppose, 
raises the whole question whether arsenic has a taste 
or not. 

The President reminded Dr. Gray that tho Advocate- 
General wanted to know his opinion upon the sub¬ 
joct.—Well, I have tried to taste arsenic, and 1 found 
it perfectly tasteless. 

The Advocate-General—You look a very small 
quantity, I suppose ?-No ; I took quite enough, but I 
have attended a person suffering from poisoning by 
arsenic who'did complain of feeling a metallic tasto. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—l don’t like making ob¬ 
jections to questions that are asked, but of course if 
thin witness is asked what is his judgment or opinion 
from the fact of his having ouco attended a person 
suffering from poison by arsenic, that would neces¬ 
sitate our requiring to kuow tho whole history of 
the case. 

The Advocate-General—Dr. Gray’s opinion can only 
be founded on experience. 

R<‘-examination by the Advocate-General proceeded 

with: — 

Witness—In the course of my experience ns analy¬ 
ser, regarding arsenical poison, a metallic tasto is 
often said to have been present as one of the symp¬ 
toms. 

I will nsK, with the permission of the Court, a ques¬ 
tion which I intended to have asked yesterday. Did 
your analysis enable you to determine whether or not 
the ursenic which you received in the third packet 
from Mr. Soutcr was of tho same description as tho 
arsenic found in the other two packets received from 
Colonel Phayro ?—^ es * it was description of the same. 

Mr, Serjeant Ballon tine—- i will ask you a question 
bpon that point'. Arsenic is arsenic. You ought 
always to find it the same— onght yon not H—No ; in 
the physical characters there are varieties. 

Anti did you rdally extraot enough to bo able to say 
that Jie ar.sonic was identically tho sauio P— I only 
judged from ocular inspection by means of the micro'- 

**cnpe. 

Would you like to say that with Jt hat certainty whi<jh 
* am euro you would wish to characterise your gnawer ? 


of both were exactly tbo^ 
under tho miscroscope ?— 


tasto. Do you moan 


been in 
When I 


—The physical characters 
same. ♦ 

The physical characters 
Yes. 

You used tho term Ci metallio ” 
a copper tasto ?—No. 

By H. II. tho Maharaja of Jeypore—Is arsenic 
soluble in water or not ?—It is with difficulty. 

By Sir Dinknr Rao—Is thore any other substance 
besides arsenic which, if taken once in a small quan¬ 
tity, would prove fatal ?—Yes. 

ABDOOLA KHAN called and sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Inverarity :—My name isAbdoola 

Abdoola Khan, one of SJ|“ £ u } lud . Mahomed Khan. 
Colonel Phayro’s sor- u “ en Colonel Phayro came to 
vants, examined. tho Residency from Pahlunpora 

^ came hero after hiiA. -I h;tvo 
Colonel JPhayre’s service for many y 
v Y as a ^tite b °y 1 was in liis service* 
and he and his lady were in tho habit of going to 
'ly. and, excluding these 

h 'V :i 1,1 lns ' > ■ '•■■■ for fifteen year*. In N - 
vi'uiiH‘ 1 * last I was m his service as second sen 

1 ." 1 hayre ', vas m tl10 habit of having a glass of 

the sherbet prepared for him evory morning. It was tho 
second servant's duty to propane that sherbet, but in 
. it taso o m> absence, on account of sickness, it was 
e duty of the butler to prepare it. I remember 
Monday the 9th November. That morning Colonel 
i nayre s sherbet was prepared by me. I used to pre¬ 
pare it iu tho disponse-room. Having prepared it, I 
immediately took it to tho dining-room. I took a 
plate or saucer, a plantain, a knife*,! and two or three 
ora Hires, an d onco proceeded to the suheb’s private 
othco-room. I placed the tumbler on the washiug- 
stand, whore it always used to be put. When I put 
this tumbler of sherbet thore it was two or three 
minutes before half.past six in the morning. 
IV lien 1 put tho tumbler down there won- two 
hatnala in the room -ono called Govind, and 
1 think the other’s name is Yollopa. One was 
sweeping the room, and tho other cleaning tho 
| things. When the tumbler was put down on tho 
washing-stand, I took out clothes for my master 
aud left tho room. Before Colonel PhajTO returned I 
had not returned to tho room. That morning I made 
the sherbet from pummelo. I did not put anything in 
beside tho juice of tho pummelo. I out up the 
pununolo, took out the seeds, aud strained tho juice 
through a pieco of muslin. Before straining it through 
tho muslin 1 put it in a soup-plato and pressed it 
with a spoon. The spoon was a largo ailvor table¬ 
spoon belonging to tho sahob. 

Cross-examined by Serjoant. Ballantiuo : — 

There was a verandah to this private room, was 
there not P—Y 09 . 

I mean the room in which you placed tho 
pummelo juice P— Yes. There 
is a verandah that leads from 
the. inside as well as tho out 

side. 

Used that verandah to bo cleaned every day 1— The 
iuner verandah used to be cleaned evei^* day, but f I 
do not know whether or uot- tho putor verandah Was 
cleaned everv day. 

Was not tho outer verandah cleaned daily c I do 
uot see to that. That is not my business. 

Whoso business was it P -Tho h&unu 
Re-examined by the Advocate-General 
Did you notice any ono cleaning this verandah on^ 
tho morning of the 9tb whuu you took in tho sher¬ 
bet ? -No. 

The witness retired# 


Abdoola Khun croas- 
examiuod. 
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ND BALOO called and sworn, 
named by the Advocate-General:—"5Iy name is 

Goviivl Baloo, a Rosi- Go7ind Ba *°°- I am a lmmal 
dency hamal. examined, employed at the Residency. 

. I have been employed at the 

Residency since Colonel Walker went to England on 
two years’ leave about five or six years ago. It is 
oi my duty to clean the Resident’s private 
office. I romember the morning of Monday the 
9th November last. When I went on duty on that 
morning I was engaged in cleaning Colonel Phayre’s 
private office. When I went into the room that morn¬ 
ing it was not quite seven o’clock. I went into the 
room about half an hour or quarter of an hour after 
the saheb went out for an airing. I remained in the 
room about a quarter of an hour, half an hour, or there- 
a louts. u o I was iu the room Abdoola came into 
- ? f 001 ?* ^ u ^ l mou sepoy was outside cleaning the 

Ca another £% 

clothes and ^’ if 1 ?- h ? ying takon out * he 8ahet »'» 
Rowieo hnvn? an ^ 1,18 boots, went out of the room. 

Abdoola badl a ' 8 ° Camo iQfc '> the r <*>“ 

room ho P ‘dd >l “V mi W,l6n Row j e0 came infc ° the 
^ om P»P«» he removed 
there wtTo fn™ ^. thrt * ba ® ket ' In the °ffice-room 
they used to be w""i 1l P ^? r8 1 ? n 8 basket ' vhere 
this morotog oloTo to f. W “ . plaue(l 0,1 

There wore two bwk^to ^ 8 ? h ®5 8 wntln K- table - 
outside in another roSm wfcTi “5 ,de and the otber 
office. He brought the b '°. b ° ads ° nt of tbe P rivate 

private room an,1 emptied intoTth ba3ket int ° tho 

private i.iom basket it,,., ■ to 16 tho contents of the 
for about fivo or six mum^T,^ tho P rivato offioe 
Mr. Ilranson—Did h e not ™ .1 n ° 3tay ,onR ' 
the papers and wont away ? “* y tiat ®°wjoe put in 

Tho Interpreter 1 did not hoar him. 

Examination continued •— r i , 

stand in the saheb’s private i-n^ wf ? 0NV wa ®h-hand 

provide fresh water. On the t^hl 1 cleftn itr fmcl 

coojah and agindy. Q n tl lCJ <j r V lero ls an earthen 
fresh water for these. lit tto *^ 7 ^ 1 Kupplied 
pot that was outside. To^lill that rJ<•'.k TOm a " oart ' ,1 °' 1 
bheestv’s dutv. That ' £“* 8arth °n Pot is tho 




The Advocate-General (to the President)—Ithink, 
my Lord, that the arrangements of the Residency havo 
been somewhat altered since those days. At tho pre¬ 
sent timo the dining-room is not the same as it was at • 
tho time the witness speaks of. 

The President—Toil do not wish to put any question 
to thewitnoss, Mr/ Serjeant Ballantino ? 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—No, my Lord. 

r l ho President—I will make a note of that, that you 
ask no questions. • 

The Advocate-General—I propose to call Yollopa, 
another hamal, as I don’t know whether my learned 
friend wishes to ask him any question. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantino—No j I do not want to ask 
rum anything. 

Iho President suggested that Yollopa should bo 
called. r 


YELLOPA NURSOO, solemnly affirmed, and exa- 

Yollopa, hamal, exa- “ inod by tbe Advocato-General, 
mined. deposed— L was a hamal em¬ 

ployed at tho Residency. I was 
engaged with the last witness, Govind Baloo, in 
cleaning Colonel Phayre’s privato office-room on the 
morning of th e 9th November. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine-I don’t desire to ask the 
witness any questions. 

The witness then retired. 


Luxmon, Residency 
sepoy, examined. 



LUXMON DARYAYA SINGH called and affirmed. 

Examined by Mr. Inverarity My namo is Luxmon 
Daryava i-ingh. On tho morn¬ 
ing of the })th November f 
^ranged Colonel Pliny re’s 

writing materials in his privato office. After I 
had done so L wont and took my seat in tho 
placo allotted for tho sepoys to sit called tho 
*T- t i knOW wrhat tla PPenod after this. 

P ? r X. tho devri 1 went to take a note to the 
l ost Office which was given to .mo by the saheb. 
Ibis Was about a quarter or half-past seven. When 
I was going with tho noto I did not, moot any ono, nor 
did I see any one before I started with tho note. 
VV hen 1 was returning from tho Post Offico, I saw 
some one on the road. 1 saw Salim. This is tho 
samo Salim who usod to come to tho Res donoy with 

him ho was near a 
He was riding. 


clean it. I did not see theVaheYret;w„“ ,nmB ' r ° 0n ' I S^idencT^t'mo^^aff' ,° n my to Urn 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantiuo-I have nothing to ask this I IntteJ Salim waa at a St “* 

^"vitness then left tho Court. I “ffine^sV m th^t tr ° e3 ' 

The President— Mr. Melvill suggests to mo that you 1 1 Haw biro lie was standing the-. ‘7, 3ltlonc y- When 
did not ask exactly where tho earthen pot was kept i lhan a quarter of an hour m . ., , taok rae more 
ourside. /should like to ask chat. got hack to the Besidan . - '° f ° . ^°8t Office and 

G0Y1NI) BALOO was re-oallod. - Halim went to. When I R o° y *i • di( * llofc 8ee whore 

Advocate-General (to witness)—Tell me whore- , in £ there. V llim lle continued stand- 

abonts outside tho house the earthen water-pot was Serjeant R q ii qn f 
kept ?—Outside the dining-room and near it. witness. n ° deolin *i to 

At the back of the house or the side of the houso P — 

There was a door and a wall between whore tho pot 
and the dining-room. 


I 


Was the dining-room that you speak of at the back 

of the house or on the west sido of the house ? -] n 
front is the visiting-room, aud near it is the dining, 
room. 

Going through the visiting-room towards tho com- 
pound at the hack of the house, you also pass through 
the dining-room—is that so ?—Yes ; just in front or 
just opposite. 

And fchin* £ rnutka” was in a covered place, which is 
at the bank of the dining, roonf '* — Yen. 


Tho witness retired. 

JUMOO MEEJt callpfi « i 

.. . lIed and «worn. 


cross-oxamiue the 


the cantonment here. I re¬ 
last. On , i -if m • mora ^ er the 9th of November 
tion from V rnin o f received some informa- 
inunicah’ l Om* ^ ? a 0li ^ ufc hoo Jugga. I com- 
ihat day I Dr * Seward. On 

that Z SSS^u \ h f rd a r °P° rt ’ Camp 
Colonel Phavri P r 2** bcGn marto to P ( ™ oia 
Clx.! V " rs ‘ heard ot ‘hut (Uf tnpi 
two o clock that day. Dr Seward mentioned it 


Examined by the IT ® WOrn - 

j Advocate*General :—My namo is 
Canton- Meer. I am kotwal of 

montkotwal, examined. 
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not mention it to others. Not at that 
titnor^Aftervvftrds I spoke to Nuthoo Jugga about it. 
I mentioned it to him between three and four o’clock 
or thereabouts. I received the information from Dr. 

Seward, and then mentionod it to Nuthoo. After I - 

Air. Melvill— The witness says— This is after I 
had told Nuthoo Jugga wlmt Dr. Seward said to me. 

You had your conversation with Nuthoo Jugga be¬ 
fore Dr. Seward mentioned this attempt to poison the 
Colonel ?—It was after Dr. Seward mentioned it to 
me. I received information from Dr. Seward, and I 
afterwards mentioned it to Nuthoo Jugga. 

I want to know whether you mentioned it to Nuthoo 

before or after Nuthoo mentioned something to you ?_ 

It was after I received tho information from Dr. 
Seward that I spoke to Nuthoo. First of all Dr. 
Seward inentionod to me that there had been an 
attempt to poison Colcftiol Phayre, and then I spoke to 
Nuthoo with a viow to inquiry in regard to it. I in 
the first instauco t91d Nuthoo what Dr. Seward had 
told me. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine :■— 

When you told Nuthoo what Dr. Seward told you 
did Nuthoo tell you something P—Yes. 

r ,, Did you see Dr. Seward 

Jumoo Mcer cross- o * oewara 

examined. after that r Yes; the next 

morning. 

I may as woll got it. Did you tell him what Nuthoo 
had told you ?— I did. 

Did Dr. Soward tell you to make any enquiries 
or did he give you any directions P— Yes ; he told me 
to make enquiries. 

And did ho tell you you may repeat what Dr 
Soward told you P-Uo said, “ A man has gi+en some 
poison to Colonel Plmyre, but who has given the poison 
is not known. Thoroforo do you mako enquiries about 
him.” 

About whom P About tho man who did it ?_ Yes. 

Is that all that Dr. Seward told you P —That is all*. 

You are quite sure about that, are you P _ Yes. 

Did not he mention any name P— No ; ho did not. 
Why were you to make enquiries— what had you to 
do with making onquirieB P— i am the kotwal o* this 
locality, the chief constable. 

NUTHOO JUGGA called andaffirmed, and examined 

Nuthoo Jugga, bazaar 1 

nmccadum, examined. name is Authoo Jugga. I 

am bazaar muccadum and at¬ 
tend to the cleanliness of the bazaar. 1 remember 
Monday the 9th November. I know Salim the 
Gaekwnr’a sowar. I saw him on the 9th No¬ 
vember at about eight o’clock in the mornimr 
At. that time I was causing a place to be cleaned 
mar a place called Camateepoora. Salim was 
then going to the bazaar on horsebaok. He was 
going fast. The horse was running. Hewn, coming 
from tho direction of tho o,ty bridge. Tho bazaar ho 
tvas going to 1 a tho Snddur Bazaar, which i 8 i„ the 
Camp. 1 know Bowjee and Jugga, servants in th 
Residency. They live in the Sadder Bazaar. On that 
morning I saw Salim go to the bazaar, and com e back 
8bortly afterwards. I saw him coming back live 
minutes after I hist saw him. 1 saw the direction in 
Winch he went as he came back. He went towards 
tho cty. He was still on horseback. He went running 
“*>4 returned running. The horse was not gome ver? 
^itiokly but a little fast. When he was cominf from 
the Snddur Bazaar I asked hmi, where did you |<> to? 
Mr. Serjeant Ballnntmu-You cannot havo that. 

Mr. Inverarifcy—Well, you spoke to him ? 

WitucRa—Yoej and ho spoke to me. I told the 
A °twal Jummoo Moor what I had'been that day 
Crosa.oiaaamed by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine Just 


tell me, was Salim riding quickly or slowly. I think 
you said noither the one nor the other P—On his re¬ 
turn he wss going slower than when he went. Ho 
went faster then when ho came. 

Had Salim’s name boon mentioned to you at all in 
referenco to this matter previously ?_ No. 

The witness Rowjee was then about to be called 
rv. h ! n ^; Se . r i eant Ballantine said-Wo are anxious 
tnat II. H. tho Gaekwar should hear this witness triva 
his evidence. 

The President—Then wo will wait until His Hidi- 
uess arrives. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballanfino— If your Lordship pleases. 
It was His Highness’s own wish. 

Tho Advocate Gensral—There is another witness wa 
can call m the meanwhile. 

MAHOMED ALI BUKSH was then called and af- 
limed, and examined by Mr. Inverarity 

I am a peon employed in tho Residency. I remem 

Mahomed All Buksh, ^°r. the 9 th November. I know 
Residoncy peon, exa- Tallin, the Gaekwar’s sowar. I 
saw him on the morning of the 
^ November. I saw him at 
the Residency. I first saw him there that moraine 
about lialf.past six or seven o’clock. It was before 
tiolouel Phayre roturned from his morning walk. a fc 
first I did not speak to him. I was sitting on a box 
and he was standing, having the bridle of tlm horso iu 

ed tho"hm-f h0 b ° X Wber ° 1 wa8 aiuiu 8 >9 aplaco call- 

On which side of the Residency was the box on 
which you wore sitting ?— Witness-On going forward 
it is on this side. It is just opposite as you go from hero. 
It is on tho left hand side of the steps going to tho 
liouso. I remember seeing Mr. Boevey return that 
morning. I did not see Salim at that time at tho R 0 . 

D-nm C p'i 1 ™“ omber ‘<*“8 d note that mornim* 
fiom Colonel Phayro to Dr. Seward. As I was taking 
tne letter 1 had some conversation with Salim. He 
toot out and gave mo a rnpeo, and said, “ As yon a-o 

f"!“ g "i? tb ? l° tter towavda thl ‘ bazaar, if yon can 
got any biscuits for me, pray bring them.” First I dalf" 
vered the letter to the saheb, and^bon I M oot fL tio 
biscmtB. I could not find any biscuits. When 1 camo 
back to the Residency, I did not notice or sec Salim. 
Sahm has never asked me for the mpoe back nor for 

ina blS |i UI u' . Aftenv , ar<l8 1 was prevented from speak- 
j, g ‘ ^ afterwards I mean tho second or third 
day. i he saheb gave mo orders not to speak to any- 
Dody. On my return from tho bazaar to tho Residency 
1 remember meeting Dr. Seward. I salaamed him. 
1 ho sahob asked mo, “ What lmvo you brought i" Ho 
did speak to mo and I spoko to him. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BransonYou wove exa- 

Muhomcd AU Buksh Min0<1 hy Co,ano1 p bayre, wore 
cross-examined. BOfc you P—I \yaa examined by 

T Mr. Boevey. 

In Colonel Pkayre’a presence P—No; Colonel Phayro 
was sitting separate., 

Did you sign your statement in Colonel Pimyvo’s 
presence P —No; ho wa« not present. 

It ie an extraordinary thing. Did you toll Mr* 
Boevey that “ on your return from the bazair 1 told 
Saliih that, the biscuits were not. ready F”-- Yea; I said 
so to him from a distauce. 

Two or three minutes ago, you told my loomed friend 
that you had not aeon Salim at all on your return—. 
where did you eeo Salim ?■—A a I was returning from 

the Doctor’s bungalow, and passing by the Behoool_ 

this was about half-past seven or a quarter to oi^ht 
or threabouts. * 

And you had not Been Salim ou that inorniug P_. 

Yes, I saw him $ ho canie to the bungalow. 
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examined by the Advocate-General : — 

When you saw Salim by the school as you were re¬ 
turning to the bungalow, what was balim doing ?—He 
wan going towards the city. 

On horseback or on foot ?—On horseback. 

How long after that was it that you saw him at the 
Residency ? — It was at about nine o’clock, or half-past 

nine o’clock. . 

Had youauy conversat ion with him at that timer—-No. 

By Sir Dinkur Rao— Was Salim in the habit of 
going to the Residency every day, or did he go on that 
day only ?—He used to come on Mondays and Thurs¬ 
days. This v, as the second day after the Dewali—it 
was a Monday. 

His Highness the Gaektvar having now entered tho 
Court, 

ROWJEE bin RAMA was called and sworn 

Examined by tho Advocate-General : —Rowjco Rama 
deposed— My namo is 
Rowjco bin Rama. I was 
a havildar of peons em¬ 
ployed at the Residency. 
1 was so employed about 


Rowjco bin Rama, havildar 
of peons at the Residency, 
examin 'd. Deeses that ho 
paid frequent visits by night 
to the Guokvvnr at tho palace 
in i ho city, Homotimort with 
Nnreoo, jemadar of peons, 
sometimes with Pedro butler; 
»nd that tho Maharaja asked 
them to living nows, and gave 
u packet of poison to Pedro to 
put in Colonel Phnyro's food. 


a year or a year aryl a 
quarter. Colonel Phayrc 
appointed me. 1 lived in 
the Suddur Bazaar in tho 
Camp. No other of the 
Residency servants lived 
with or near me. I know Salim sowar in the 
cmi ploy men t of His Highness tho Mahara ja. J 
made his acquaintance since he used to come to our 
bungalow—1 mean the Residency. Ho has made pro- 
pout ions to me. Ho first made a proposition to 
».-m- two months before tho sitting of the Com- 
mi:-::on about the complaints of the cultivators 
v. Vich were preferred by Colonel Phayre. That w’as 
about a year and quarter ago. Two months before 
that Salim made a proposition, ‘to mo. Paliin said, 

*’ Xbc Maharaja 1ms sent for you. Ho wauts to have 
some conversat ion with you.” I said to him, “ can’t 
come just now j” and he was after mo very much. He 
said (ho sumo thing tome five or six times. 1 even¬ 
tually said, " I will go.” 1 wont on a Sunday. . 
cannot remember the month. It was about two months 
before tho Commission assembled at Buroda. I left 
my house in Camp to go at seven o’clock on 
the Sunday evening. I went first to the house of Yeah 
wuntrao, a jasood of the Maharaja’s. Ho also was 
in the habit of coming to tho Residency with the 
Malmraja. Yeshwuntrao’s house is near tho new 
bazaar m the city. When I got to Yeshwuntrno 1 
house I found Salim fc ° war sifcb,n £ thcre - Y esh- 
wuntrao was also there. From YeshwunWa honso 
■ . vna taken to the Maharaja’s Haveli by Salim sowar 
i v««hwintrao. I was taken to the Havoli, where 
f," . • | voc j i n the city. I went into tho Haveli 

he Maharaja l>vea Nuzzur Bagh. There 

fi om a w ay ( j ie rc!tr 0 f the Haveli near tho Nuzzur 
"T whdn I entered the Haveli, I was taken up. 

u. wnt «-»-•-** •”' n, 'fl Yoshwuntrao. 

sut down in a 


tinue to give me news or information relating to that 
direction.” I said, “ Very well.” The Maharaja 
then asked, "Are you friendly with the jemadar r” 
Ho said Nursoo jemadar, the Residency jemadar. I 
said, “ Yes.” Tho Maharaja said, ** You should bring 
him with you to mo.” I said, “ Very well.” Tho 
Maharaja inquired about matters relating to hore 
and there. 

The Advocate-General asked for a clearer interpre¬ 
tation 

The Interpreter —I have given you a literal inter¬ 
pretation, but the witness simply means that he had 
an unimportant conversation. 

Examination continued: — 

1 then took my leave, accompanied by Salim and 
Yeshwuntrao. They went to thoir respective houses, 
and I went to the Camp. I told about this interview 
with the Maharaja to Nursoo jemadar on the morning 
of tho following day when 1 wont to my duty'. Tho 
jemadar said, “At present I have no timo to go.” Bo* 
fore the Commission sat T had gone to see tho Maha¬ 
raja three or four timos. When I wont from the 
Camp l wont alone. Aftorwards I mot Yeshwuntrno 
and Salim, and l accompanied him to the Maharaja's* 

I used to meet thorn at Yeshwuntrao’s house, and 
then proceed to the Maharaja’s. I used to inform tho 
Maharaja about tho persons that used to come to the 
Residency. 

Hero tho Commission adjourned for tiffin. 

When tho Commission resumed after tiffin at three 
o’clock, the oxamination-in-chief of ltowjee bin Rama 
was resumed. 

Witness—While the Commission was sitting, I wont 
on visiting the Maharaja. I visited him three times 
during the sitting of the Commission. On those three 
occasions I used to go alone to Venliwuntrao, and from 
his house I used to go with Yeshwuntrao and Nalim to 
tho Maharaja. I saw the Maharaja on all those throe 
occasions at the same Havoli that 1 have described 
to y r ou. 1 spoke to him when I saw him. I used to 
tell him, or rather give him information about what 
occurred hore at. tho Resident’s bungalow. I got in¬ 
formation of what occurred at. the Residency from 
complainants who used to come to the Residency and 
people who used to appear boforo the Commission, 1 
heard the conversation those people bad. I heard 
what they said, and what they Baid I repeated to tho 
Maharaja. About this time I had spoken to the 
Maharaja about my intended marriage, and ho paid mo 
Rs. 500 for the expenses of that marriage. I spoke to 
the Maharaja about this during tho sitting of the Com¬ 
mission. When l Bpoke to him about my intended 
marriage, the Maharaja called Yeshwuntrao, who was 
": t .^? gn<!ar . 1 ? i ™- a ” dsaid . “ Vou (Soshwuutrao) must 
Tbo mouoy was not paid to mo 


“"^ac"mpanicd L b7sal,m sowar and 

~ nrS *&£ 2rasas 

brihTtC Maharaja there. I k»«r «» Malmrnja bv 
B i K ht,and =r ..hbuvory M(ito 


bad better ask when tho 


to t<h< 


nja uy 

well whan ho orune in 

with Yeshwuntrao. When anTsat^’ 0,0 

place, J matin salaanw to the 

The Mnharftia suid to mo, ]; ne ' v » 

or information from the bunga " !. h ® 

Ee8)doucy) lefcmo know it* . N ' *' v " || M , , 

a •he Maharftjn said, “ I wiUg*^® ^ “gj* _P r ^ts, j said, “ 


and will gratify you and pl RUPC y° Ur 


you con- 


remind me of it.” 
then. 

The President—You 
monoy was paid. 

The Advocate-Gonoral—Yesj I am coming to that, 
my Lord. (To witness)—When did you next'hear in 
erence to yoor application to tho Maharaja about 
your wedding? Witness- Yeshwuntrao came to the 
bungalow that is, tho Residency, when ho accompa¬ 
nied the Maharaja and spoko to me. 

How soon, after your visit at which you hud spoke" 
Maharaja, was it that Yeshwuntrao came with 


I C ° Residu,1 °y. t 0 tho best of yo |ir 

j Witness—My visit was on Friday, and Ye sb ' 
.vu-drao spoke to mo again on Monday. Monday 
, n hs tho Maharaja’s usual visiting (lay. On that Mo u “ 

! ' Yoshwuntrao spok» to me in tho morning. 

I have brought and kept with me Rh. fOO 
you can come and fetidi ho amount.” 
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*mfe and got the money from Yeshwuntrao. I 
I did so in tho evening of the same day on 
which Yeshwuntrao spolco to mo. A Residency 
pun^awalla named Jugga wont with me. I mot 
Yeshwuntrao. I got money by tho hands of 
Yeshwuntrao’s oarkoon. I got Rs. 500. His car- 
koon and J ngga were present. I saw no one else 
present. Yeshwuntrao was upstairs in his 
house. Tho carkoon’s name is Dulput. I spent 
Ra. 400 of that money on my marriage, and I 
deposited Rs. 100 with Jngga, with instructions that 
I would draw tho money from him from time to time 
as I required it. With the Rs. 400 I bought some 
clothes, made some ornaments, and sundry other 
expenses. Dajcebhoy Kureea gob the ornaments made 
for me. My marriage took place during tho sitting 
of tho Commission. 1 do not remember what month. 
Two or throe days after tho Commission left Baroda 
I remember scoing Salim again. He said, “ I have 
brought over tho jemadar,and have spoken to him.” He 
said, “ He has promisod to come. Do you come with 
him to the Maharaja's.” 1 sairi,.“ Very well, I will ask 
him.” 1 spoke to tho jemadar about this on tho 
evening of that very day. The jemadar said to me, 
“ I will go with you on Sunday.” I do ucit remember 
wlmt month this was iu. It was eight, nine, or ten 
* nyH after tho sittings of the - Commission woro over, 
bo far as I remember. It had been arranged previously 
that wo should moot at Yeshwuntrrto’s house, and l 
found him thoro on tho Sunday night. As far as I 
romomber Jugga orKabhai was present. Kabhai was 
ft punka-puller employed at .the Residency- Now he 
! 8 unemployed. I don't know his father’s name. He 
is not. the same man as tho carDwalla. One of those 
two was with mo. Resides tho jemadar, I found Salin 
Bowar at Yeshwnntrao’s house. Yeshwnntrao was alsc 
there. From Yeshwuntrao’s house I went to tin 
Maharaja's Haveli. I wont through a lane which h 
m the direction of Nuzsur Bagh, and Yeahwuntra< 
Went into the Haveli by'the entrance from tho publi< 
street whero the sentries are. Salim went with me 
and Kabhai or Jugga* so far as I Vpcollect. Wo al 
went upstairs. The jemadar was with us. Wo al 
'J ent up the first flight of steps—that is myself, jema 
dur, Salim, and Kabhai or Jugga. We were'mado to sit 
or wait at the first flight of stairs. e'alimaltfcio went ir 
o further flight of steps, and afterwards Salim cam 

(IriWllofni-n ....,1_II_ T _ 1 . . .... 


downstairs and called ir 
or Jugga remainod sitbira 
dar went upstairs with ; 
wo-wore conducted toth 
was in tho habit of sittiL 
room. Yeshwuntrao, v. 
and the Maharaja were t. 
some conversation with 


l Nursoo jemadar. Kabhf 
1 wn below. I and tho jema 
m. When we got upstair; 
•ichor? which tho Maharaj 
id whoro there was a ball 
f, jemadar, Salim sowa] 
o. I and the jemadar lm 
Maharaja. I don't n 


.1 . *■ 1 aon t v 

wemboi tho conversation. Eventually tho Mahara 
ea.d to the jemadar, “You should report to mo tl 
iiewa or mformat.on from the Residency. As you a 
1 vm ? m Baroda you should bring the news every day 

-ThiT«w B Zni a dh 0 VW T eU ’’ Thfi ^harajl sai 

1 he news should be regardmg those Sirdars who are 

tho habit of coming to tho Residency. Tea are an o 
•servant, and should know the* Sirdars ” T 
jemadar said “ 1 will give tho new” so w 
Howjeo and the news will be communicated throu, 
Palim.” I he Maharaja said, « Very well • v 
sliould send the news, and if it is ' ve . ’ * 
tot you should commit ft to writing add bri 
from tho bungalow.” Theso written iomiuumi 
tious were to be brought to Salim, wheu t 
Jemadar left the Camp to go to his house. The jeic 
flar ^cd in the city. A j^hat interview, when 
and tho jemadar were there; tha jemadar said, “ 5 
brother's polish' i has been ctopped. l)o you 
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pleased to make some arrangement about that ” The 
Maharaja said, “ I cannot make any arrangement 
about that. You must -end a petition to the saheb 
and if he speaks to me, I will immediately mako an 
arrangement.” Tho jemadar’s brother was in the 
sorvico of the Maharaja. There were two brothers 
—one a commandant and the other a jemadar in tho 
Rissala. Nothing else took place at this interview 
We left and camo away. Between this visit and the 
Maharaja’s going to'Nowsaree, the jemadar and I went 
to see the Maharaja four or five times about the time 
of his going to Nowsaree. On these occasions we saw 
tho Maharaja and conversed with him. The jemadar 
and I took information as to what had been going on 
at the Residency. NI went to Nowsaree with Colonel 
I nay re. Nursoo jemadar also went. We remained 
m attendance on Colonel Phayre during the time ho 
remained in Noweavoe. The Maharaja also came to 
Nowsaree. I saw kalim accompanying the Maharaja 
bat I don t think I saw Yeshwuntrao. Yoshwuntrays 
son lived in tho Resident’s bungalow—T mean he lived 
in a small tent in tho compound. All Colonel Phayro’s 
servants lived in tho bungalow, and there was Ytent 
and rowtie for the peons and sepoys. Yeshwuntvao’s 
son lived in the rowtie. Salim also lived in the rowiio 
within tho compound. While at Nowsaree I went 
once to the Maharaja’s. I was introduced to tho 
Maharaja’s presence thoro by Salim. 

Upon that occasion did you tako any papers P 

Mr, Branson objected to the question. 

The Advocate.General—Then 1 will not put it. (To 
witness) -Toll us what occurred? 

. Witness—l had some conversation. The Maharaja 
inquired about Bhow Pooniker and others who used to 
come t o the Resident’s bungalow and about what con¬ 
versations they had. I know a man named Damodhur 
Trimbuck or Punt by name, but not personally. I 
know him by sight. Ho was at Nowsaree with tho 
Maharaja, After my rdtitmsfrom Nowsaree 1 did not, 
for the most part, continue mr visits to the Maharaja 
at tho Haveli. (CorreotiVig himself.) [ have made au 
omission, xYftor my return from Nowsaree I wont 
thrice to tho Haveli with Podro the butler. I wont 
with tho jemadar also to tho Haveli. After my return 
from Nowsareo I went altogether to the Haveli sorno 
twenty or twontv-fivo times.' V 

The Interpreter (to the Commission)—Perhaps the 
witness does not understand the limited time meant by 
tho Advocate-General. Ho means altogether, I think. 

Tho Advocate-General repeated his question—How 
many times after you returned from Nowsaroe, did 
you visit the Haveli ? 

Witness—Thrice in company with Pedro, and four 
times in company with the jemadar. 1 have not gono to 
the Haveli at the same time with both Podro and tho 
jemadar. Just I and Pedro and Salim wont. When I 
came back from Nowsaree Pedro asked me, “Would 
you go with mo ?” I asked, “ Where to ?” Ho nuswonxl, 

“ Salim sowar hag told mo that wo should go to the 
Maharaja’s.” I said, “ Very well, I will go with you 
when you ask mo to go.” I did go with Podro. I loft 
the Camp and waited at the bridge whilst Salim sowar 
was bringing a garry from tin 1 ? - !Ul r, mdo 

garry stop thoro, and went to tho bungalow to call 
Pedro. I moan tho bridge near the school on tho road 
to the oity, and jus! at tho corner of tho maidan, 
Pedro came with Salim, and Pedro, Salim, and I wont 
to the city together. This was past ten o’clock at 
night. Having got to tho city we went to tho Maharaja’s 
Haveli. At the Haveli I me t Yeahwuntro jasood, 
and saw the Maharaja. On this first occasion that 
Pedro and X saw tho Maharaja* tho Maharaja asked, 

“ When your Nabob sits at- tho table, does ho inakc any 
reference or allusion to me Pedro said to the Maha- 
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lie saheb says wlmt is good for you.” Fedro 
said to the Maharajah, " It would be good for 
v^Tif vou lived on araicablo terms with the saheb 
The Maharaja said, “ I am all right, and behave well, 
but the saheb gets angry.” . Pedro added that the 
iunior madam saheb is very kind to you* 

1 The Advocate-General — Would “ well disposed not 
be a better interpretation ? 

The Intern re ter— It is too mild for that. 

Mr. Melvill concurred in “ kind” being the interpre¬ 
tation. 

Examination continued:— . , 

Pedro also said, “ If you behave well, the saheb will 
also be very kind to you.” The chota madam saheb 
was Mrs. Boevey, Colonel Phayre's daughter, who lived 
in the Residency. The Maharaja said, You should 
send news and information through Salim; because ho 
(Salim) was in the habit of going to the butler s house. 

} remember the butler going to Goa on a month 0 leave. 
This first visit was before tho butler went to Goa. 
Before ho went to Goa, he and I paid three visits to 
the Maharaja. After the butler's return from Goal 
went once to see the Maharaja with him. I wont four 
times altogether to tho Maharaja’s with Pedro the 
butler. On the visit to the Maharaja after the butler s 
return from Goa, Pedro had some conversation with 
tho Maharaja. I heard it. Tho Maharaja asked, 
“ When did you return from Goa,” and Pedro said, 

“ Two or three days ago.” The Maharaja then said to 
tho butler, “ If I give you something, will you dosome- 
thing?” lie says, “ If it is possible for me to do it, I 
will do it.” 

Mr. BnmBon doubted whether “ possible” was the 
interpretation of what the witness said. 

Interpreter—“ If I can do it” might bo an interpre¬ 
tation. 

Mr. Melvill thought the interpretation given was 
correct. 

Examination continued : —Then the Maharaja Bpoko 
to Yeshwuntrao, who was present. Yeshwuntrao had 
a packet in his hand, which he delivered into the 
Haharaja’B hands. The Maharaja put this into tho 
Lands of Pedro. Pedro then asked, “ What iB it *r” The 
Maharaja said, " It is poison.” Pedro said, “ How 
«Ii'>uld L do with this?” The Maharaja said, “Do 
vou crivo it in some food to the saheb.” Then Pedro 

■a «Tf tho saheb dies all of a sudden, I shall bo 
! a l n nn and will be ruined.” The Maharaja said, 
Jojnridnir will happen all of a sudden, but after two 
the « 8 hob will die.” The Maharaja 
or throe m happen suddenly to tho saheb. 

added Nothmg „ PP^ ^ took 

Don’t you bo alarmna. ^ ^ Cftmp . Pe( j ro W ent to 

place I loft an | l0 ine. I believe Pedro kept the 

lIjo bungalow ; J tnld me that Salim 



Rowjee’s examination 
contiuuod. Witness do- 
poses that the Goekwar 
naked him and Ntursoo 
jemadar to put poison in 
Colonel Phayro’a shor- 
bet, and sent n packet 
of powder through Salim, 
to the jemadar, which 
tho jemadar gave to wit¬ 
ness. In tho packet wit¬ 
ness found two powders, 
of which he mixed por¬ 
tions, and put them in 
tho sherbet. Tho re¬ 
mainder of ono powder 
he left in his belt. After¬ 
wards receivod through 
Nuraoo a second packet, 
tho whole of -which he 
tut in the sherbet on 9th 
fovember. 


tho bungalow; * — p e(lr0 told mo that Salim 

packet in hia P 68 ?® sum of mouey. How much I 
•owar had paid ' thia at t ho time of bin go- 

don’t know, reuru ^ 

EIGHTH DAY, WEDNESDAY, MAliCIf 3. 

PRESENT. 

s.» HU.UUO 0OVCH ffJ-Kggi 

Gwalior, II. H. Malaga, at Jeypg , SancJys 

Me .dc, SirDinkur Boo, ana * 

Melvill. _The Hon. Andrew R. 

Counsel for the P 1 ™ , of ' Bombay, and J. I). I n . 

8 coble, Advocate-Ge • ^ fl oa r», Olovoland, and 

verani y, mMlruoted by sMca 8 for the Govern- 

Juco-Waruor, Solicitors in tbia BKW 1 * 


Branson, Henry F. Purcell, and Shantaram Nan 
instructed by Messrs. Jefferson and Payne, Attorn: 
Bombay. 

Secretary to the Commission:—John Jardine, Esq., 
Bombay Civil Service. 

Interpreters :—Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee and Khan 
Bahadoor Cursetjee Rustomjeo Thanawalla. 

His Highness the Gaekwar was present in tho 
forenoon, but His Highness was absent in the after¬ 
noon. 

Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.S.I., was again absent. 
Tho Court met at eleven o’clock. 

ROW JEE bin RAMA ro-called, and examined by tho 
Advocate-General :— 

After my return from Nowsaroo I went to visit tho 
Maharaja with a person named 
Jemadar Nursoo. This was about 
two or threo days after my re¬ 
turn to Barock from Nowsaroo. 
A punkawalla named Kabhai 
also went with mo. About fifteon 
days after my return from Now- 
saree Rs. 300 woro paid to mo 
by Nuraoo jemadar. After re¬ 
ceiving that money, I again 
went to visit the Maharaja. 
About four or five months after 
I received tho money—I guess 
it would be about that tiino— 
Nuraoo jemadar went with ino 
then. On this occasion I went 
from hero (tho Camp Bazaar) 
at seven o’clock in the even¬ 
ing; I wont first to Yeshwuntrao’s house, where 
I mot Salim sowar. NurBoo jemadar was also 
seated there. Beside myself, Nursoo, and Salim, 
Yeshwuntrao was also there. From Yeshwunt- 
rao's house wo wont to tho Maharaja’s Havoli. 
We went into tho Haveli by tho entrance situated ou 
Nuzzur Bagh side. I saw tho Maharaja on that 
occasion. He was seated in his bath-room. It was 
upstairs. When I went to tho Maharaja, I and Nuraoo 
jemadar sat down, and Yeshwuntrao and Salim 
wore standing near the Maharaja. Then tho Maha¬ 
raja said to us, “ The saheb practices groat zoolum 
(oppression) on mp. I will toll you something ; will 
you listen to it ?” Then I and the jemadar said, “ Yes 
wo will listen.” Then tho Maharaja said, “ What is 
the saheb in the habit of eating ?” I then Baid, “ Ho 
does notoal anything in my presence, but ho ’drinks 
juice (rus) sherbet.” Then the Maharaja said to us, 
“ If 1 (? ive you sometliiug, will you put it iu” (dalna). 
Then WO said, « What will be tho effect of it t" (Ki/a 
Iwya.) Nuraoo it was who said this. Then the Malm- 
raja saidto us, •'Iwiil send a packet by tho hands 
° f TOh S n W , ar ',. 1 t i' ercu P° n askod the Maharaja— 
, w . lhe , 6fteCt of il [Interpreter ox- 
plams that the word “pudiwhich he interpreted by 

L? rd , I lac . k ® t > »ay also mean powder.] When I 

asked what substance is it (or rather thing)- 

. Mr. Serjeant Ballantine-Then the correct render- 
"whacking 1 ” ? mU9tb6 “ P ack et,” because he says 

I'h® Advocate-General—A thing is not neoessarily 
substance in the ordinary sense of the term. 


. i . ,, - 7, 1,116 BaueD an or a suaciowy 

wiiat thfin \ The Maharaja said," It will not produce 
^03 immediate effect, but will produce an effect iu th® 
course of two or three months.” Then tho Maharaja 
said to us, “ I will give you a present of a lakh each if 
you will do this thing, aud I will employ you («*«//»>) 






yml/service, and I will protect your children 
£pdly. Do not entertaiu any apprehensions.” 
asked the Maharaja, “ In what way or 
manner Bliall I put this in ?’* Thou the Maha¬ 
raja said—“ Take a small bottle or vial, put some water 
and the powder in it, shako it well and put that in.” 
Then I asked tho Maharaja—“ If I put the powder 
thus, what will bo tho effect P” Tho Maharaja said— 

“ If, without shaking it, you put it in tho juice, it will 
come to tho top ; therefore you should shake it before 
putting it in.” Then Salim sowar and Yeshwuutrao both 
said — ” It will be good for you if you do this job ; do 
not have any apprehonsions.” Tho Maharaja said, 

“ Make three powders of this, and finish them in three 
days.” At that time no powder was shown mo ; nothing 
was shown mo then. Tho Maharaja said— “ I will 
send to tho jemadar’s house by the hands pf Salim or 
Yeshwnntrao.” I said, “ Very well.” Nothing more 
occurred. After the Maharaja said this, wo loft. 1 
cannot fix tho da/on which this conversation took 
place. I don’t remember tho day of the week or 
month, nor what season it was. I don’t remember tho 
9th of November. I remember when Colonel Phayre 
found out the attempt to poison him. It was before 
this discovery that I had had this interview with tho 
Maharaja. It would be about fifteen or twenty days 
before. After this interview with tho Maharaja tho 
jemadar brought a packet and gave it to me. The 
above-described interview with the Maharaja took 
place at sovon o’clock in tho evening — not morniug. 
When the jemadar gave me tho packet, it was, as far 
na I remember, on the day following that on 
which 1 had had the interview with tho Maharaja. 

I opened the packet he gave me, and found it contain 
two powders, one whito and tho other rose-coloured. 
[The quantity in these powders ho tried to illustrato 
with his fingors.] 

Ily Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—I do not think there 
was quite a tea-spoonful. 

By tho Advocate-General— I did not form any esti¬ 
mate of the weight. [Shown a sand-box used for dry¬ 
ing inic.] 

The witness divided tho sand into two separate 
parte, and said that the portion ho meant to represent 
the whito powder should bo a little more thau the 
other. The sand that had been used for illustration 
was handed tp the Secretary to tho Commission. 

Examination continued : —When Nursoo gave me 
these powders he spoke to me. After I got these two 
powders from Nursoo l divided them into throo pur. 
tiona, taking more of tho rose powder and less of the 
white. Of tho whito powder I used only a little, bo 
that aoino of it was left. To make up the throe mix 
tuves I took a pinoh of the white powder, and a good 
deal remained. I don’t remember whether I used half 
of the white powder, but I used up tho whole of the 
rose-coloured powder. When theso three mixtures 
were made up I kept them in the pocket of my putta 
or belt. The remainder of the white powder 1 put on 
one side of my belt —1 mean the lower part of it. It 
was put in tho samo pocket of the bolt as 1 put tho 
threo powdors, but in a separate division. Tho three 
packets that I had thus mixed I threw into tho 
saheb’s sherbet. I threw the three packets into the 
sherbet, not at one time but at different times. 1 » u t 
these powdors in on alternate days, although I do not 
renK mber the particular days. 1 pub the powders in 
a bottle. 

Mr. Melvill—He did not say powders. He only 
said one. 

Question repeated and examination continued I 
pnt one powder into a leaving the other two. I 

put some water in the bottle and shook it and threw 
the contents in the gia^a I mean the glaBS winch con- 


k 


tained Colonel Phayre’s sherbet. When I speak _ 
tho glass of sherbet, I refer to Urn glass of sherbet that 
used to be placed in Colonel Phayro’s private room 
overy morning. 1 adopted the same practice in regard 
to each of those throe powders. The bottlo I used I got 
from the Maharaja. That was about tho time whoa 
the saheb had a boil on his head. The bottlo contain¬ 
ed some white liquid like water. I was at tho Maha¬ 
raja’s Haveli when I got this bottle, and Nursoo je¬ 
madar was with me on that occasion. When tho 
Maharaja gave me this bottle I asked him, “ What 
does this bottle contain ?” H© naid, “ It contains 
something which you ought to throw into tho sabob’a 
bathing tub or gindy.” I took the bottle with me. I 
tucked the bottlo up in my drawers, and it produced 
"wound, or a ^rt of swelling. 

Mr. Melvill—He said he put it between his strings. 

The Interpreter— His meaning is that he put, it, 
between the strings of his drawers and the drawers. 
Examination continued The injury was like a boil. 
Interpreter — L think lie means a blister. 

Witness (asked for explanation;—It was a boil; 
when a man gets a burn it produces that kind of thing. 
Tho wound was here (showing his stomach). As it 
produced a boil on me, I thought it would produce 
some great injuries on the saheb, and therefore I throw 
it away. I threw avtoy tho medicine which tho bottlo 
contained. The mouth of the bottle was stopped with 
ootton which was covered over with bees’ wax, not 
sealing-wax. I got tho bottlo about a month or a 
month and a quarter before I got tho powders. I took 
tho bottlo with me to the Residency. Nursoo jema¬ 
dar asked mo, “ Did you put it in ?” I told him I had 
put it in. I said to Nursoo jemadar, “ Look here. 

I havobeou burned here” (pointing to my stomac h). 
The bottle I Kept' in the Residency underneath a bo* 
belonging to the saheb kept near a form on which tho 
jemadars used to sit near the saheb’s office. This box 
wa* near the form on which 1 used to sit. After I put 
the threo powders into the sherbet, as I bavo described, 

I saw the Maharaja about eight days afterwards. 
After that the Maharaja used to come to the Residency 
to see the sahob, and perhaps he thought that nothing 
had happened to the saheb. The Maharaja sont a 
messago to me through Salim. 1 and Nursoo jemadar 
both went. This was at night. To the best of my re¬ 
collection no other person wont with mo on t hat occa¬ 
sion. I first went to Yeshwqntrao’s houso. When 1 
got there Nursoo jomadar was there, as well us Sulim 
sowar, who was sitting there. Yeshwuntino was also 
there. 1 went to the Maharaja’s Uaveli wiLh Yeah* 
wuntrao, Nursoo jemadar, and Salim sowar. I saw 
the Maharaja at the Haveli, iu Ida bath-room, in the 
same place as I had seen him on prov ous occasions. 

Toll us what took place between you and the Maha¬ 
raja on the occasion of that visit £ 

Witness—Tho Maharaja gavo mo coarse abuse 
and said, “ You did not do anything.” I said to tho 
Maharaja, “ 1 did it, but I cannot account for its not 
happening.” Then the Maharaja said, * l^wiU give 
you another' thing which you should put in. I said, 

" Very well.” As l was about to go, Salim stretched 
forth his hand, but I did not see whether he gave any. 
thing to tho jomadar or not. Ho did not say thing 
at. that time—no one said anything at thattune. I 
did not hoar any thing then, land tho jemadar wont 
away from there. Oft tho next day, when t ho jemadar 
came from his honso, he gave me someth,ng-it wna 
a packet. I opened and examined tho packet. 1 hero 

was some black or dark-coloured eubdianeo in it. 
(Interpreter explains that it. may mean cither ono or 
the othor.) The colour of the Interpreter's coat is too 
dark. 1 think tho colour was like this (poiuting io a 
drab-oolourod helmet on the table). That is about 
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»ur. This powder I kept by rue for one day. | 
on Friday, and it was brought by tho jemadar 
to me on Suturday. The nest day was Sunday, and 
I did not go to my duty that day. I went to my duty | 
on the Monday following. I am speaking of Monday, 
the day on which the report about the poisoning was , 
heard. On Monday I put the poison in tho saheb’s ( 
sherbet. 1 put in the packet that was sent to me by tho 
jemadar from the Maharaja on the last occasion. I put , 
tho powder in a bottle, shook it, and put it in the glass | 
of sherbet. 1 put it in the bottle which had been given j 
to me by the Maharaja. I put nothing else in but the 
powder. I shook it in somo water in the bottle. 
When l poured the contents of the bottle into Colonel 
Phayre’s sherbet, no one was present. I put it into 
the saheb’s glass at half-past six o’clock, when I went 
to my duty. This was about twenty-minutes or there¬ 
abouts, before Colonel Pliavre returned. I saw Colonel 
Pi my re return. J remem oer Colonel Phayro writing a 
note. He gave it into tho hands of the jemadar, who 
gave it to mo, and 1 gave it to a puttawalla. I do 
not remember what puttawalla. I remember telling 
him to lake tho note to the Doctor Saheb. Salim sowar 
was present when I told the puttawalla to take the noto 
to tho Doctor Saheb. I first saw >alim sowar that 
morning about seven o'clock. First Salim sowar ask- j 
ed me, “ Did you do that job or not ?” I said, 

U \ 0? > * ^id > fc *” I said, “ A note has this day been 
written and sent to Dr. Gray, and I think you will 
bo disgraced.” 

Mi. Melvill demurred to the rendering of the wit¬ 
ness expression “fujaita” as “disgraced.” 

Interpreter “Fujaita” is the word for “ dis- 
8™5* tl n r f, hat iH a liternl interpretation. 

I he President—Sir Richard Meade thinks the mean¬ 
ing is more ruin than disgrace. 

President—Ton had better refer to the dictionaries 
w. ( 'hakspearo a Dictionary referred to and the 
i ailing was found to bo as given by tho Interpreter.) 1 
President—I think the expression sufficiently con¬ 
voys tho meuning. J i 

Examination continued:—Salim said nothing to mo 
when I told him this. I left him immediately after¬ 
wards. I told him about the noto to the Doctor Saheb 
at tho same time as l told him about my having 
given the poison. 1 remember the doctor coming. 

I was standing there. I remained on duty at tho 1 
Residency all that morning. On that same day I was i 
jiOt placed under arrest. 1 was suspended on that day. , 
I w;ts desired to take off my belt and kept it there, I 
and go home. I left my belt in the saheb’s office. My ! 
Lrlt has never been returned to me. On that Monday I 
I was examined a little by Colonel Phayre, and Mr. I 
Boevev was present on the occasion. I was placed j 
in arrest on the following morning at seven o’clock. 

I remained under unrest on the night of that day. 
The next day at five o’cloek m the evening 
I was released by orders of the saheb. 1 was not | 
allowed to return to my duties. I have already told , 
von about reemvin" Es. 500 OH the occasion of my 
marriage, and afterwards Es. 300 from the jemadar 
1 did not receive any more money, Bow can I toll | 
what the Maharaja gave to the jemadar f I had somo 
ornaments mado out of the money l • m. ^ ! 

* hue of my marriage. (Ornaments produced.) Phase . 
were i.he ornaments which I c I ? u ' ;C /.,, < ’ r ’ rn °| 

these ornaments I paid about Es. 5 . , ' 'j * H 

don't remember exactly what amount I paid- I told j 
you j vsterday that 1 had been requested bv tho Maha. 
raja to communicate with him throng a • iave 
•Sommumoated with the Maharaja w writing. 1 caused j 
Jngga to write for me on one or two occasions. I j 
know Jugga's handwriting. 1 can read Guieratee a 
little, :ind I can write a little, but not well. (Shown j 


§L 


now 

me 


letter.) This is in Jugga’s handwriting. I don’t thinkT 
can read this letter. Besides Jugga I didn’t employ 
anybody else to write for mo. I wrote myself on two 
or three occasions. Theso letters or communications 
that I caused to bo written, and which I -wrote, were 
all convoyed by tho jemadar. I remember making a 
statement bofore Mr. Souter. The first day on which 
I made my statement to Mr. Souter was on a Tuesday, 
the 22 nd, so far as I remember. I do not remember 
what month. 

Tho Advocate-General— Wo take it, my Lord, as 
the 22 nd December. • 

Examination continued: — My statement was not 
taken down by Mr. Souter on the 22 nd. It was on 
a subsequent day. Early one morning, about fivo 
o’clock, Mr. I s1 outer sent for mo. On that morning I 
did not say anything to the saheb. Ho questioned 
me till about eight or nine o’clock that morning, but 
T did not confess anything correctly. I was then 
brought to the Residency. I saw Mr. Souter in Colo¬ 
nel Barton’s bungalow. I was tlion taken to tho 
Residency, and was desired to sit down in the garden 
of the Residency. I continued sitting there till tivo 
or Bix o’clock. Knreem and Faizoo wore there. Wo 
began to discuss or argue amongst ourselves. Faizoo 
and Kureem »>aid, with regard to themselves and tho 
ayah, “ We lmvo told the truth; you had bettor toll 
tho truth, and you also will be saved.” They said, 
“ We have stated that we have been there.” There¬ 
upon I sent for Mr. ^outer’s havildar, who was near 
there. I don’t remember his name. I would know 
him if I saw him. (Shown havildar No. B-1130, Meor 
Imam Ally.) This is the man. I said to him, “ Do 
you tako me to the senior Khan Saheb Akbar 
Ali.” Then I went to the senior Khan Saliob, 
and said to him, “I will tell before you the truth 
regarding the poison. If you save my life, and got a 
promise given to me by tho saheb, I will tell you the 
truth.” I did obtain a promiso of free pardon if I 
made a full statomont, and under that promise 1 made 
a full statement to Mr. Souter. From the time I first 
saw Mr. Souter at six o’clock until tho presont moment, 
I have had no communication with the jemadar Nursoo, 
with this exception—on the day Nursoo was taken up 
the Khan Saheb said, “Tell before Nuraoo the truth 
that you have told.” 

A doubt was raised about tho correctness of the in¬ 
terpretation of the answer, and the question was re¬ 
peated, but no difforenco was found in tho interure- 
tation. * 

Examination continned:—Tho great Khan °ahcb sent 
fm-me. He said, “Tell the truth before Nursoo and 
tho Jiao Saheb and chota Khan Saheb.” I was then 
taken to near tho jomadar, and addressing him I ,nid 

1 have told all that was to be told oven lip to n y 

token awaw k thttt *T Ee(l betwcon ™ h ° 
beU.t k Thi«I It, Vn 6 ,, P0l,c0 Kuard-room. (Shown 
('hewn linekot e w;w taken away front mo. 
where I nut k M e b0t , tom ° f the belt ') This was 
tho whitif, V P ac ketjB, and the remainder of 
wSl , rtta wK not usetl was put in the 
was found ir ! Was P resou k when something 

AH a A n TheBao S * b * b Akbar 

sion one ± 1 ^“^ Were »"««*: 0 “ that ocoa- 


na] v -„a ft \xn *. ' ^—v *'«««*«* j. npu 

your belt?.” I said, “It is in tho 
^ °] ^ h oodur puttawalla.” Air. Souter’s 
n ' ; Chand wont and brought Bhoodur 

£ ,^ Ta a there* Wlien he came he was wearing it 
/ f ^han Saheb took it off his person, 

and then Khan Saheb, Ruo Saheb, and Kb.m Saheb 
junior began to search. Thou the Khan Sahib senior 
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Rowjeo LTfjgs-cjcori 
Borjeant Ballantine. 


/ed hiB finger in to the belt. (Illustrates tho 
He found something bard, and then remark- 
"-**=*" J nere is something there.” Then bo left is as 
it was, and sent for Mr. Sonter, who was in the room 
opposite. Tbo sahob opened tho lower part of tho 
bolt, took out the packet, and found it wrapped in a 
^ C n ° n °! whlt T ° P a P er * Tho contents of that packet 
\tro poison-I mean a white powder. When thepacket 
was taken out in the the way I descibod, I recognized 
?h, \ he ^b“ked mo and r said, “I could identify 
I said, Tins is tho packot which was left with 
mo by mistake or oversight.” I said nothing more on 
this occasion. After this inquiry the sahob took some 
m formation from mo, and then I left. I don’t remem. 
bor when this packet was found. It was about two 
d °P° 8iti0n - Ifc waa on the 

third day. Ono day had olapsed. I think the saheb 
was busy on tho previous day. 

Tho Commission hero rose, it being then 2 o’clock 

haT^ a st“°ck: 0BUm0d U8aftem00n sittin S abont 
n. H. tho Gaekwar was not present. 

JuSeof S a u^° 0r Cur8etje • Ruatom j"°> Subordinate 

tor to the Po ’ “ 8W ° r , n m 83 tho aocou d lnterpre- 

tor to tho Commission and proceeded to interpret 

The witness BOWJEE bin RAMA was recalled’ and 
*Moomied by Mr. Sorjeant Ballantino:— ’ 

long, did you say, you bad boon in Colonel 

cross-eiftminod by } ^?7 r ?' 8 etD ployment F— 
Ballantino. I think about a year and 

pr , . . a half. 

kindto mo!° nakind,na3tert0 yOU ? ~ Ho was very 
Yon had nothing to complain of ?—No. 

— n?* Bt y° n , all at onoo to murder him? 

^ briSe 6 Kajah “ duCed by offerin S “o money 

not rot l uiro a groat deal of persuasion ?-l 
a poor man, and he offered mo a lakh of rnpees. 

of ran»«T bemg a p ? r man > and Lein s offered a lakh 
alwnv» i ’ y T W , antod t0 murdpr a master who had 
thb ayS beo, \ k, “ d you ? Don’t bo ashamed of any. 

® , don fc appear to bo—that is so P— Y os • l 
consented because he said- * 1 

buuMlf ’ neUnt . t0 “ urder bim? - 1 di d w* intend, 
out tho Maharaja intended it. 

.Your nZ r f ‘Vf the Maharaja, but you intended by 
Umv P^Tf ' nurdor hi,n f That’s all I wan. to 

by the M^aT“a 7 iuteutio “’ but 1 waa instigated 
But being instigated by tho Maharaja you meant to 
&&£ ‘ aU8 ° 1 Wa3a poor ma “ nud was 

fticr,i£.r , “ mi ’ i,h o »'~' 

money WCre r ° ady t0 b000m ° a murderer for 

do I know 1 P °° r “ an ’ aDd Waa instigated ; what 

But being a poor uian, were you ready t„ 

Jour master, who bad been kind to you I U d °T 
was instigated, and I consented. y °“ P ~ BflCauso * 
Now, yon uevor got your lakh of rupees P—V 0 . nn 
tning was given. ’ D0 ‘ 

appty dy0UeTerapplyt0 the Mahara i ft ? -I did not 
You know yon wore oxamiued before Colonel Phavr,. 
~~Ye*^ U8 atteU ’ pt bad fttiJed ' ^ ou remember that P 

After that, you were at liberty for nearly a whole 
^onth or more than a month, 1 think P—Yos. 

'I'hat Is so ?—Yes. 

Did you make any application to the Maharaja 
during that time P—Never. ^ 

Did you oyer see the Maharaja or get any mea- 


iX/htm h! “ P_I dId n0t gSt any “resage, nor 



Now as yon were a poor man, and ready to 
commit murder because yon woro instigated, how"was 
It you (lid not apply to tho Maharaja for somo money f 
—‘ d:id not go. How oould I go there P 
n y » you had boon tliero often onongh, you know ? 
v ,~T tbo . hrst oocasion, not after 1 went homo. 

L w^tmiSr 3 that tho witness raean3 auur 

; ns H“ t ' t a , ftor y t on bad done what the Maharaja had 
mshgated you to do, why did you not apply to him 

Phavr y T ' Wa8 lt L becau36 you had not killod Colonel 
Snl’o M 30 ^bo attempt had failed, or somo 
1 lonour of that kind ?-—Because tho affair 
was net successful, I did not ask for July 

of 8 j 1 i'bougbt it was an honourable sense 

?f. Wb f 0 tw fdue, and you did net think it would be 

ed in kiir P -^^ ara 3 a a s you had not soccoed- 

T ri lu £> Colonel Phayro—is that wliat you mean ? 
-I d!d not go nor did I ask him for money. 

mn-n 1 1 ^ ftnt i t0 know wh Y> because you aro a poor 
man, and ready to commit murder; it ia much 

r- ° ? ~ 7 I >vaa nofc road y to commit murder , it 

was tho Maharaja. 

I know It was the Maharaja who was ready to 
commit the murdor— we all know that—but if 'you 
wore so ready to bo liis instrument, what prevented you 
f£m ^kmghimjor money P-I did not go; bow 
could 1 go and ask for money ? 

Did you and Nursoo have any conversation together 
after your attempt to murder had failed P—No ; i had 
not, I had not any conversation with Nursoo. I did 
not leave my house to go anywhere. 

Do yon know Bhow Poonikor P-He usod to como to 
the bungalow. I know him. 

VV hat used he to como to the bungalow' for P—He 
used to come to the saheb ; I don’t know why. 

Did ho come to give information to the saheb of what 
was going on P— I did not know that. 

You heard him givo information, did not you ?—I 

hoa ^* Somofcmesl ^ed to hoar, and some- 
times I used to tell it. 

1 Wa fv 14 t f' kod ^ about among tho servants at tho Rosi- 
decy that, tho Maharaja had nrndo a roprosentatiou, . 
or none a khuroota to the Viceroy P-L do not know 
anything about a khuroota. 

V ou must bo carofut now in what yon answer. Will 
you swear that you heard nothiug about- a khuroeta 
about to bo sent to the Viceroy P-I do not rooolloofc 
heanng anything abont it. 

Not from Bhow Poouiker P—No ; I did not hoar any. 
thing about a khuroota from Bho>v Poonikor. 

Did you get the boil that you have exhibited from 
contact with tho bottle only, or did tho contents 
of tho bottle go on P—Tho medicine which tho 
bottle contained caused tho boil. 

Did it got out of the bottle P—Ifc dropped through 
tho cotton stopper. 

And so you found it givo you a boil ?- -Yos. 

And so you threw it'away from four it nltould bixrt 
Colonel Phayre P — Yes. 

But it was givon you to hnrt Colouol Pnnyro ?- Yos. 
Then w’hy didn’t you use it P You found out, you 


throw it away ?- 


I know, that it did hurt, and yet you 
I did not use it. 

Why ? - Because it injured me, I threw it away, 
was afraid f should be arrested at onoo 


' cviutai » aiiv’uiu cfc* i v lv>n 4 ai gam’. 

But you know you ;ulminisi red poison. Why should, 
ou not havo usod tho liquid as you woro told ?—I did 


you 
tiot. 

But why P—Beonuso I was injured, I thought my 
saheb would bo injured, and therefore I throw it 
awfty. 











told Nursoo that you had ? —Yes. 

And that was a lio ? —• Yes. 

Did you indulge occasionally in that luxury r— 
VYhy should I tell a falsehood ? 

I want to know why you did. Why did you tell 
your friend Nursoo one ? — Every day a sowar used 
to come from the Maharaja to inquire whether the 
thing was dono or not. 

Why*did you tell Nursoo a lio P—Because he was 
after ine. 

Bo you tell lies to everybody who is after you ? — 
I will tell the truth; why should I tell lies? 

Did you tell him lies because ho was after yon?— 
Yes. 

Well, Mr. Souterwas after you, and perhaps yon 
told him not one lie but a hundred P— Ho was never 
after me. 

bo that what you told him was the truth ?—Yes, 
every syllable ,* not adifferenco of a single thing. 

You aro quite snro about that ? —Yes. 

You would not deceive Mr. Souter?—No. 

Did you toll Colonel Phayre tho truth ?—Had 1 told 
Colonel Phayre tho truth, how should ho have 
believed the story of one individual ? 

Was that the reason why you did not tell him the 
truth ?—Therefore I did riot tell the truth. 

You aro sure you did not tell him the truth 
because you did not think he would bcliovo it ?—Yos. 

1 hui was ono thing ?—And I did not do it with a 
yitw to tell it. 

But to Mr. Soutor you told the truth in every¬ 
thing ?—Yes. J 

Very well. Now I am going to tell you something 
that yon told Mr. Soutcr. I am referring to the time 
when you got the two papers of powder. Upon that 
occasion you arid Nursoo wero promised a lakh of 
rupees eaob ?—Yos. 

Who did you say gave you those two powders ?— 
Nursoo jemadar brought thorn to mo and gave me 
them. 

Did he tell you that equal parts of each should be 
administered for two or throe days P—He said, 
“ Divide thin intofhroe parts, and use them in two 
or three days.” 

That is to say, mix the powders together and devide 
them into throe equal parts ?— No ; from each powder 
I took a little, because I had doubts that the white 
powder was more injurious. 

Now I will read to you what you said to Mr. Souter 

_„ ^ dnyg after this tho jemadar gave me two 

powders and told \m- that equal parts of each should 
be administered for two or t hree days and ,n snob a 
quantity ns to consume the whole id that fame.” And 

q v n]af . _"This had been also carefully ex- 

plainc^to me by Yeshwuntrao and Salim in the pro- 
p itfojifli-aia.” Then you go on to say—“I 

Bei.co of ‘ to a^ainietor the powders for two 

oilhreeTys, as no favourable opportunity presented 
lr.self for doing so F J c *’ ^ packet of poison which 
JtXtf ^om, ma P dein r mall doses, as 

kop"tthe 'powders in "he secret pockets of my 

S't hinder taken from the secret pocket of 

my sr.-M.is morning is one of he W*d* 

up from tho packet gi-»b me by the jemader i -Yos. 


packet you got. 
-Yi 


Who 


op-from the pac 
is all that true 

Now, I want to go to tho last 

p”?" "r: “• «*- 

powders you hud I think the colon, of the powder 
" Ttuo/ii was not tho same colour as the white powder 


that had been given to you ?—No ; it was dark. 

Was it a little darker ?—It was little darker than 
the hat before me (pointing to a bluish-grey felt 
helraclt on the table). 

You put the whole of that in ?—Yes. 

After mixing it in water ?—Yes. I put it first in a 
bottle, and then mixed it and poured it out. 

The whole of it ?—Yes. 

About how much was tho quantity of the last pow¬ 
der ? — < o much (making a sign with his fingers). 

Ink-drying powder was given tj witness, who pour¬ 
ed out a quantity on somo paper, and said that this 
was about tho amount. 

Cross-examination continued: — 

It (the powder) was perhaps a littlo more than 
what 1 have given you. 

Was it as black as this ?—No ; a littlo lighter. 

Did you see Dr. Seward on the morning that you 
attempted to murder your master ?—I was at the bun¬ 
galow and I saw him. 

Where is Salim now ? — I do not know where ho is, 
but I hear that he is in imprisonment. I have boon 
in imprisonment since several days. 

And you believe Salim is in imprisonment ? —Yes. 

How many times did you say that Pedro went with 
you to the Maharaja’s Haveli ? — Three times after ho 
roturned from Nowsaree, and once after he returned 
from Goa. 

Four times in all ?—Yes. 

And ho knew all about this plan of poisoning, did 
he not ? — He was told by tho Maharaja the other day. 

You heard him tell him ‘r—Yes. 

And you saw a paper givon to him ?— Which paper ? 

You saw a paper containing poison, or what you be¬ 
lieve was poison given to him r —Tho packet was given 
into his hands iu my presence. 

• But you heard the Maharaja say it was poison, did 
you not P—\ es; I heard him saying that it was poison. 

On what occasion was that ?—This was after Pedro’s 
return from Goa. 

That was Pedro’s last visit ?—Yes. 

Can you give the date of it ? — I cannot recollect. 

As far as I calculate, it would be about tho begin¬ 
ning of November that you received the powders ?— 
First, the powdor was given to him, and after two 
days I was called. 

H was tho jemadar who gavo you tho two powders ? 
— First, he brought me two, and on anothor occa¬ 
sion one. 


Was it before tho two powders or the one powdo 
that, Pedro received tho powder ?—Before the ono thn 
was given to me. 

Before the last one ?—Yes. 

And you received the last one two days after th 
paper had been given to Pedro P—Yes. 

, you over hoar what became of what was give 

, 0 va *•? (no ^ ^ ear * I not know whetho 

ne aid it or not. 

Yon know you wero nil engaged in the same offie< 
that is to say to murder Colonel Phayre ?-Yes. 

then how came you not to ask Pedro what he ha 

done?-Why should I ask Pedro? I did not as 
U c ^ l. s bould know his bnsiness. 

°’ 5 s 1 understand you, you left Pedro to poise 
m„ h r * ® bked, and you poisoned when you liked ?- 
»e .Maharaja was in great haste, and ho gavo it t 
m<- and to Pedro so as to make haste. 

am do you know ?—Because Salim sowar an 
ies iwuninvo were persuading mo. 

hat is how you learned that the Maharaja vve 
^ great haetor—Y oh. 

but you were told, were you not, that it woul 

T c t'ftct-t for three months P—Yos : 1 was tol 
that. 
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™-No r “ k6d POdr ° What lmd ! )6C0,n0 0f i A1 ^ skod 3™ generally whore™, kept these thine/ 
— - and >' ou inyoui-boltr-Vkbar AIi asked 


did you first accuse Pedro of being a party 
to tins murdering affair ?— When I was bofore Mr. 
Son tor. 

Novor boforo ? — No. 

^ou did nob mention his name then, when you 
wore examined by Colonel Phayre ?— No; I did not. 
U by r—Because I was afraid. 

Whafc were you afraid of? — If anybody dooB any- 
4 . 069 bo do * or tlie purpose of tolling it ? 

I hat is your reason, is it ? —Yen. 

Was this powder loft iu your belt by accident ?— 
Yes ; 1 had quite forgotten about it. By mistake I 
left it there. 

You administered two of tho doses,-and thon one 
remained by accident ?-There were four altogether. 
I administered three* and ond'was loft 
Thon 

one 


where I used to l^ep ^T^wd^aud 

the pockets of tho belt.” Then he asked me “ With 

whom is your bolt?” I said, « It is witl ■ 

JSrcrzzsz a ! - 1 — *«*•• 

When was your belt given to this man P—It was 
given in my preseuce—on what day I do not recollect. 

find °C ( |° ng . bcfo /° * ho Polico wer ° so fortunate as to 
P° ls o n? “Several days before that, but l 
cannot remember how many days. 

somehnH D T r occnrt T d t0 you' that this belt worn by 
vou™ 6 i Ie °i contalnod !he Packet of poison of 
powder * m< * no ^collection whatever about tho 


- % -|Jd. i Now > ^^ypu were examinedbefore ColohelPbayre 

!“tS" “ r ... iZ ^ 

'his is what you say in your statoraont to Mr. ' TbT.? J““°” Yes ! to ““ “f Iite 1 ««• 


This is what »u.v m your stntomont to Mr I 

Sonter;—'The packet of poison whioh the ieniadar fufw c , 

first ^ve mo I made into small doses as directed, and * then accnJed 1 f* st . tttlem P tod to commit murder, and 

ii . snsn«nf.Ad T ia _ s " uum <*• 


remaining. 

sai^^” < to l nt ®T*eter)-What the witness 

h that he made the rose-coloured powder into 
DOW 1 ! portlol ‘ s ; “> d put iuto each a little of the white 

remaining 1 ' 1 ^ 8ti11 80mt! whitu Powder 

Dross-examination continued 

f ,, ,at was not what you woro told to do P—I was 
tom to giro it three times, and to mnko three portions 
t want to know why, instead of making tliroo por- 
turns, as you wore told to do, you kept back a quantity 
white arsomc, making a fourth portion P— The 
mte portion was arsenic, and if it was all given to 
no saheb, something would happen soon. So I did 
n °t use the whole. 

remained"^ ^ leaa °“ J ’°“ k ° pt W ? ~ 1}y mistake it 

and V M, lt d< Vr° U m< Tr ? T' h,ul ke l >t itin the pocket, 
afterwards I forgot whether “ ‘ 
there or not. 


suspected, I Baid Faizoo. 

And so then you aocused an innocent mon t f u - 
tempting to commit a murder which you yourself 
had attemptedIP- As they were all living in th e cky 
T said so. I did not accuse them. 

Here is tho question Who do you suspect of 
having administered poison to tho saheb and vou 
answered, “ I suspect Faizoo ” P—1 said Faizoo lives 
tho city, and there is a snspiciou against him. 

Uid you not say, ** I suspect Faizoo ” ? — Ye?. I did. 
And, of course, you had not forgotten that you had 
done if. yourself P—Yes; 1 had done it. 

And aeousod Faizoo f—Many porsons were taking 
his name, or were saying so, and l kept quiet. ° 

. o ; you did not keop quiot, because vou said to tho 
saheb, 1 suspect Faizoo ?”-Ycs : 1 said it was him 
suspected, and I said that as Faizoo lives in the citv 
aud goes and comes from the Palace, thoforo I S „»I 


T Ur,rl ' . ' I bWUO _ 

g0t lfc ! p° ct tom. I know only of two powders! 

What do you moan P -1 suspected that u powder 
have boon given to him also. It was given to 


But why did ybu not do what you woro told and , 7. — u uuwuou 

what you had engaged to do P—I was afraid that some- ' P.w . lluvu beou givou to him also. It was given to 
‘"■g might take place with the saheb all of a sudden t , v *•’ Tu0,and others, aud 1 thought it may hav. been 
Hid you put imho whole of the darker powder at no. “l 
?nce ou the !>th November F—It was littlo and I nut ' WaS 'T hy y ? u acousod him > was it P-Ycs. 

m tho whole. ’ ^ Ut , Alter you had boon rolcmsod by Colonel Phuvr**, 

didn’t you think that would act at onco or what, ? I Wh& v of ? — l r e uiainod at my piiK’e. I had 

'1 did not know that it would tako offeek nr mi™ the sahob to bo ro-employod, but tho nabob 

a ouco. had gone away. 


•» . 

-*> was told to make haste. 

left (>!_Nobody^ know'. ** ^ ^ ° f thoso p ~ 

Yon had not told anybody ?_I did not toll anybody 
Ihou 1 suppose that your accomplices thought vou 
had used the whole of tho powders you had received 1 
—Yes. They thought that the whole was used. 

Just a word or two about this wonderful belt It 
Was a policeman who found the powder Ynn u i . 

What you are going to sa . 

kw” 4 Se po 7 d«in it ^ anythi " S Bbout ! Do yon mean that youhavonever been iking at nil 


Aud were you ro-employod f —No; tho saheb said 
that t he saheb loguo would come and muko enquiries, 
an dab on l would be ro-employod. 

Did Bkow Poohiker interfere on your bohalf or not ? 
—1 do not knevy. 

Did you ask him P—I did not say anything. I was 
in my bouse. .1 did not go out. 

And you mean to tell mo whekhor he interfered or 


Did you remember at the time that there m „ 
Homo ?—No j I did not. Had I remembered 1 would 
nave taken it out and thrown it away. 

Then you were quite surprised to see it, were you ? 


-r. w ;., '. r w you . 

' iesj I was confused to^. ^ was asked whether I 


recognized my powdor, and I recognized it. 

Then, if I understand your story arifcht, Akbar 


to Bhow Pooniker about this matter ?— Yes, 

You have uevor scon him about ii did not see 
him, but, ho uaod to go to tho bungalow, and he used 
to seo mo. 

Was that before you attempted to poison your 
master P—About tho timo that tho salmb was about to 
leave this, Bhow Pooniker wag at the buugalow, mid l 
had aeon him. 






miST/fy. 
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was after your attempt at poisoning f —YeB; 

. jrwards. 

Then I suppose that you and he talked about this 
poisoning ?—No. 

Do you mean that you never talked with him at 
all P—No ; I do not recollect. 

Well, I may bo able to remind you. Do you not 
recollect anything passing between you and Bhow 
Pooniker about the Maharaja ?— There was no conver¬ 
sation between me and Bhow Poonikor about the 
Maharaja. I never talked with him about tho Maha¬ 
raja, nor did he talk with mo about him. 

Did ho not ask if the Maharaja know anything about 
this ?—Ho did not ask me, nor did I talk to him. 

Do you mean that you never mentioned the name of 
tho Maharaja to him, nor ho to you ? — No ; I never 
mentioned the Maharaja's name. 

Had you seen Bhow Pooniker before you were 
examined by Mr.Pouter ?—No; never. 

Was Bhow Pooniker present at any of the examina¬ 
tions before Mr. Souter?—I did not boo him ; ho was 
not there. 

You did see him about that time ?—I did not eeo 
him. 

Arn I to understand that what induced you to 
murder jour master was tho promise of a lakh of 
rupees ?—I being a poor man, a lakh of rnpeos was 
a groat sum to mo. 

Then am I to understand that that was your induce¬ 
ment P \cs ; a lakh of rupees was too much for a poor 
mtin. 

Now, I ask you again, why, if that was your induce¬ 
ment, you did not make any application to tho Maha¬ 
raja for thonionr y wh 6 n you were sot at liberty ? — 
wan afraid. 1 did not go. I did n#t loave my houso’ 
nor did 1 go to any place. 

You did not put any poison in tho sahoh’s shorbot 
either on tho Friday or the Saturday ?—I put it in on 
tho Monday, tho day on which tho report wa 3 spread. 
And that is the only day ?—That is tho only day 
Tho Advocate-General said that tho Interpreter had 
not given tho full answer, and that tho witness’s 
answer really was that that was tho only day on which 
ho had taken it out of tho packet given him on tho 
subsequent ocea 9 sion. 

Cross-examination continuedWith regard to the 
last packet, you used it all at oncoP—Ycs. 

And if anybody attempted to poison tho saheb on 
tllo Friday or the Saturday, you don’t know who it 
wag p—No ; on tho Saturday tho jemadar brought tho 
racket to mo. , 

* Have you boon to the Palace since yon wero examin¬ 
ed bv Mr - Souter ?—~No. 

You havo not been to tho Palaooat all?-No; bow 

could I go? I was oonfined from tbo day on which Mr. 

S °Had yoiTknown’tbo Maharaja to talk to or i poak to 
before bo mudotbo proportion to you about poisoning 
your master f-Two months before that I fatfr him 
Tbo Advocate-General again complained that tho 
Ini ciproter bad not given the full answer, booanso tho 
witness had said that tho Maharaja was in tl.o habit of 
Calling at tho bungalow. 

Ko-oramined by tho Advocato-GoneralOn tho 
first occ.ision that tho Maharaja called yon did he 
talK to you about poisons ?-Two months boforo the 
Commission sat, I was callod to boo him. 

On the ho oarly days that, you paid visits to tho Malta- 
raja, did bo speak to yon aboutpoisonB, or did ho spenk . 
toyouojdy about getting information r Un y uhout | 
getting information. . ... *•■»««_ * , I 

What do you moan by kubbcf-ki>bnt. Whatever 1 j 
hoard at the bungalow, I should toll him. 

When w;'* poison first spoken of between you and 
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the Maharaja ?—About fivo months after my return 
from Nowsareo. 

Well, now, after tho Monday on which the poison 
was pnt in by you and discovered by Col. Phayro, you 
Bay yon remained in yonx house ?—On that day I was 
suspended, and from that day I remained at my place. 

Did either Yeshwuntrao or Salim come to you at 
your place P — They nevor came to my place. 

After your suspension ?—No; they never came. 

Had you over boon to tho Palace except with Yesh- 
wuutrao or Salim, or both of them P — 1 had accom¬ 
panied them on many other occasions. 

The President (to Interpreter) — Ask him whether 
ho had over been to tho Palace without Yeshwuntrao 
or Salim ? 

Witness—Beforo tho Commission I nsod to go alone. 
Afterwards I never wont alone. 

Tho Advocate-General— Did you ovor go to tho 
Palace without Yoshwnntrao and Salim, or ono of 
them ?— Ono or tho other was always with mo. 

Wbon you wero tnkento the Palace ?— Yes. 

While you were living in your house, after y 6 n wero 
suspended, do you know whether or nob any watch 
was kept ovor yon by tho authorities hero ?— I don’t 
remember. I never left my houso, and was in tho Camp. 

Now, yon wero asked by my learned friond about 
this mark on your stomach—-is thoro any scar or mark 
of a boil ? — Yes; there is a scar. (WitnesB offorod to 
show it.) 

To the President—I will ask, my Lord, that tho 
witness may bo directed to be examined by a medical 
man, Dr. Gray or Dr. Soward, afterwards. 

Mr. Serji-ant Ballantino— He might have subse¬ 
quently mado tho mark himself wlioro ho says ho 
put tho bottlo. 

The Advocate-Gonoral—That is a matter for obser¬ 
vation. I am nov/ only upon tho fact. I soo Dr. 
Gray is in Court. Ho might examine him and speak 
as to tho marks at onco. 

Tho Advocate-General proposed to put in Rowjeo’fl 
statements which he mado beforo Mr. Souter. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantino objootod to their being put 
in until they wore proved, and 

Tho Advocate.General said he had no objection to 
the course proposed by tho learned Serjeant, but ho 
had imagined, that, aa ho had allowed Podro’s atate- 
mont to bo put in, tho samo coureo would not havo 
been objected toin regard to Rowjoo’s statements. 

Dr. Gray and tho witness, Kowjoe, then rotirod 
into another room, and, on returning into Court Dr 
Gray was examined by the Advocato-Goneral 
You have examined the person of the last witness ?— 
1 have. 


li ray 

marks on Rowjtie's body naid 
to havo bc*on caoaod by oozing 
of ftrsonio through cotton stop¬ 
per of a bottle concealed about 
him. 


Hid you find any scar P 
Ihero are three marks 
on his belly. 

Whoroabouts?—One inch 
T , a half above the navel, 

is that anywboro near tho place where tho string of 
his drawers is tied P—Yos. 

Can you form any idea as to the causa of those marks, 
or what it was that produced them f—It might have 
been caused by tho notion of caustic or a hot iron. 

Aro they suoh marks as a boil would bo likely to 
loave P—No. 

Aro they such marks as a blister would bo likoly to 
eave; a blister caused by some burning substance 
applied to tho belly p—Yes; they aro. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Ballantino—What 
burning substance, 


I>r. Gr 


tli is point. 


Y cross-examined on 


Gray ? You have heard 
, tho story of this witness. 

I I think you havo been in Court the whole time P—* 
Yog ; I havo. 
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opposed to have received a bottle waxed, 
vith cotton, and Bomo of it came out and 
iia stomach. Can you form any idea a3 to 
how theeo marks camo P— White arsonio would causo 
them. 

Do you mean without being rubbed in P—Yes; if 
arsenic is kept in contact with the skin it burns it. 

Thou I Bupposo that a person would begin to feel the 
irritation immediately, would not ho F—Within an 
hour. 

l)o you think those marks could bo mado within on 
hour?—Yea ; I think they could. 

Out of the bottle in that way ? Do you really mean 

to convoy that as your deliberate opinion, Dr. Gray ?_ 

My belief ia that if arsenic was placed in contact with 
tho akin it would cause those marks. 

As a professional man you would indeed have boon 
entitled to romnin in Uonrt, and I avail myself of the 
fact that yon lmvo remained in Court and heard that 
man a evidence, and 1 ask yon, do yon pledge your 
professional reputation on tho opinion that you believe 
those marks could ho caused in tho way that man 
s ates ?—it is my opinion that thoy could, supposing 
that it was arsomo. 11 ° 

.. y° 1 ' ur “ 1 hope, with tho foil recolloo- 

thT. f 7, 1,0 6 “’, d 5 you romom bor his account of 

tno swelling J you havo taken that into considora. 
tion r—l es. 

And ho described it as sbmothing of a boil ; vou 
imvo taken that into consideration P—Yes. But 
leard him describe it as something liko aboil. 

^ nt am ^ really to tako it that you beliovo that 
these three marks that you havo seen could bo account- 
i . .y tho bottle in which arsonio was dissolved 
b01n £ m his drawers in tho way in which ho stated 
and a certain portion of it exuding from it upon an un 
broken surface P —Yes. I boliovo those marks could 
navo been mado by arsenic upon an unbroken surface. 

But taking tho ovidenco that ho has given, do you 

oolievo his story ia within tho range of credibility P_I 

*ay that arsenic would not causo a boil. 

Aro these wounds very much moro liko a cicatrix 
from a bum or something P—I am speaking of my own 
examination; not bis. 

What should you say if you had not heard tho ovb 

onco of the witness P—If I had not hoard the ovidenco 
o1 fche witness, I should say that thoso marks I had 
Boon were caused either by the application of a caustio 
°r hot iron. 

-that is what you would have implied if you had not 
nourd the evidence ?—Yes. 

1 am told—I know nothing about thoso matters my 

.[» but 1 daresay you can tell mo whether I 
right-that fcbeso marks are extremely common 
amongst natives, and that they use cautery upon tho 
most trivial occasions ?— They do. 

Re-examined by the Advocate-general. 

Is arsenic a caustic, Dr. Gray P —It is. 

1 understand you to say that in your opinion a solu¬ 
tion oi araonic oozing through the stopporof this bottle 
on this man's belly would bo c&pablo of producing the 
*uarka which you now find upon him P—Solid arsonic 
■uspended would. 

Would arsenic suspended in wator or some other 
liquid, and oozing through a bottle, bo eapablo of pro ; 

during such marks aa you notice on that man p_It 

Would. 

Mr. Serjotmi Ballautine—You remember the bees’ 
wax and tho cotton f —Yes ; I heard him speak of that. 

You have got that in your recollection fully ?_y es * 

% Sir Kiohard Meade—You said that a boil would 
toot have left that mark P— No* 

Supposing caustic had beerf applied to a boil, which 

i & rnmiYmn t.Kiitrv ». 1.1 .'l. I__ 


age 


left a mark like that P — It all depends on tho 
the'boil. 

Tho witness ROWJEE bin RAMA re-cnlled and 
examined by tho President:— 

What bocamo of the bottle after you had used it in 
Examination of Itmvjeo ion- that wav on tho Monday ? 

“ nucd - -I kept it concealed 

there. 

Do you understand—after you had used it on that 
Monday morning P—I concealed it in the front of tho 
verandah, where the carriages stand, near the wall. 

Has it ever boon found ?—The Police camo and 
searched for it, I pointed out the place, but it was not 
found. 

Did any one know of your putting it tbero P—Tsobody 
knew it. 

How largo was the bottle F—About the length of my 
finger, and about a quarter of an inch in width. It was 
a round bottle. 

It being now past four o’clock the Commission rose. 




NINTH DAT, THURSDAY, MARCH 4. 

PRESENT. 

Sir Richard Couch (President) ; H. H. Maharaja 
of Gwalior, H. H. Maharaja of Joypore, Sir Richard 
John Meade, Sir Dinkur Rao, and Mr. Philip Sandys 
Melvill. 

Counsel for tho prosecution The Hon. Andrerv R. 
Scoble, Advocate-General of Bombay, and J, D. In- 
verarity, instructed by Messrs. Hearn, Cleveland, and 
Lee-Warner, Solicitors in this matter for the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Counsel for tho dofeuco :—Serjeant Ballantine, R. A. 
Branson, Honry F. Purcell, and Shantaram Narnyen, 
instructed by Messrs. Jefferson and Payne, Attornies,, 
Bombay. 

Secretary to the Commission :—John Jardino, 

Esquire, Bombay Civil Servico.- 

IntorproteisMr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjoo, and Khan 
Baliadoor Cursetjeo Rustomjeo Thanawalla. 

H. H. tho Maharaja Gaekwar oeoupied a soat oil 
the left of tho Commission. 

Sir Lowis Polly, K.C.S.I., was present during a por¬ 
tion of tho forenoon, and occupied a seat on tho right 
of tho Commission ; but was absent in the afternoon. 

Tho Commission was opened at II o’clock. 

The A dvocnto-Genoral—- As a rule, my Lord, tho 
Commission will not sit on Saturday. 

The President I was going to mention that non. 
Saturday will bo a Hindoo holiday, and wo Mail not 
bo able to sit on that day. 

Tho Advocate-General—Only next Saturday, I 
undorsfcaud ? 

The President—Only next Saturday. 

Tho Advocate-General—As your LonLJiip pleases. 

NTJRSOO RAJANA affirmed, and examined by tho 
Advooaio-Gonoral —My 

Nurftoo Bajuna, jomadar of mttiio ^ im ' 00 
peons at R^Umicy, examined, j jouadar of peons 
corroborates Rovnec’s story. , J r 

employed at the Resi¬ 
dency at Baroda. I havo boon employed at tho Resi¬ 
dency from thirty to thirty-tour years. i guess tho 
period. I had boon jomadar seventeen or eighteen 
such was Rs. 
rupees 


a mouth, 
ten a month. 


period. __ 

years. My pay such was 
ftowjee havildur used to get t - - - - 

I lived in tho city. My usual time for going to the 
Residency in tho morning was eight o’clock. My time 
for going homo in the evening was uncertain, (used 
to go sometimos at seven o clock, Bumotimcs right 
o’clock, and sometimos,if the oubcherry was over early, 
at half-past six o'clock. I romombor when tho Commis¬ 
sion eat at Baroda. A proposal was then mado to me. 


. . i- o —--—■'rr"' ** w ^ -.w.., muuo sion ear; ai/ jwuuu. umuo uu-. 

W a vor > thing m to country, would it have Row joe said aomoltag, He said, XoBhwuntxao and 
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say, “You should go to the Maharaja’s. ” I 
£ I cannot go just now, as there is sickness in 
my house, and I am deeply engaged in my service.” 
After the Commission had left Baroda this 
matter of going to the Maharaja’s was again mention- 
ed to mo by Rowjee, and Salim also. I knew Salim. 
I came to know him since he began to come to the 
Residency, though I did not know him before. He 
began,,to come to the Residency after the death of 
Khunderao Maharaja. I was in the service of Jumna- 
baeo, and after my return to the Residency I saw 
him coming there in the time of Colonel Barr. iJum- 
nabaee was living at the Residency, where I was 
deputed to attend her, and also for two mouths more 
when she went to Poona. I was deputed by Colonel 
Barr and Mr. Tucker, who came here, to attend her. 
Beside Salim and Rowjee, Yeshwuntrao jasood spoke 
to me once or twice about going to the Maharaja’s. 
On Mondays and Thursdays, when the Maharaja was in 
the habit of qdhiing to the Residency, Salim often spoke 



Maharaja while I remained sitting there, and if in 
course of conversation they put some question to me 
I said, “ Yos.” Those visits took place at night. Wo 
left this place at about eight or about half-past eight. 
I loft this place at 8 o’clock. I reached the Maharaja’s 
place at nine or half-past nine. On tho second 
occasion also wo wont to Yeshwuntrao’s house, and 
thence to the Maharaja’s Palace. Salim and all tho 
others went into the Palace together. In the intervals 
between thoso visits to tho Maharaja I had seen Salim 
at the Residency, and we used to exchange Balaams. 
I did not eay anything to him on these occasions. 
Rowjee and Salim used to sit together. Yeshwuntrao 
and two or three sowars used to come to tho Residency 
before the Maharaja came to the Residency, and it 
was on thoso occasions that Rowjee and Salim 
used to sit together. I remember going to Nowsarce 
with Colonel Phayro. The Maharaja also went to 
Nowsaree at the same time. Salitn accompanied tho 
Maharaja on this occasion, thouga Yeshwuntrao did 


to me. I eventually agreed to go to tho Maharaja, not. In Nowsaree, Salim and Yeshwuntrao’s son and 
I iir.a j= aw tho Maharaja about twenty-five days ora two or threo sowars lived in the same compound with 
month after the Commission had left Baroda. Rowjee, Colonel Phayre. While at Nowsaree Rowjee caused 
Salim, and another man who went with Rowjee went a present to be given to me. Perhaps ho caused it to 
with me. Wo went to Yeslnvuntrao’s, and from his be given because some mention was mado between 
house to the Maharaja's. I found these people at Salim and the Maharaja. From what Rowjee said to 


Yeshwuntrao’s house; from Yeshwuntrao’s house wo 
weDt to tho Maharaja’s barra or Haveli. (The In- 
torpreter^explains that “ barra ” means quarters or 


me, ho said Rs. 250 have been given for you. I said, 
“ What am I to do with tho money hero F” Rowjee loft 
that money with Salim, and when Salim was about to 


1 r mm. w.iiiu luuaua ipiaiLUi.i ui tuai money WHU oaiun, anu »ueil ^UUHl WUS UDOUb to 

; r 11,0 ofc k° r 1111111 who was with Rowjee, return to Baroda, Rowjee said, “ The money has been 


and Salim went with me. We went into the Palace 
from an entrance on the rear side, where a now garden 
has lately been laid out. I do not know the name of 
that new garden. Yeshwuntrao went by another 
road., and brought with him the Maharaja. He 
came with the Mnharaja. Yeshwuntrao went from 


sent to your house.” Salim, after having paid tho 
money to my house, reportod it through Rowjee to mo. 
Ho said, “The money has been paid to your brother.” 
I know, as a fact, that the money was received. I 
loarnt this on my return. While I was at Nowsaree I 
did not go alone to seethe Maharaja, though I went 
or threo occasions. 1 had no 


j.j II- If , .nuuu uuin i urn uuigumuuo to ecu 

lin Jf e aut * nia 7 Jiavo gone in at the I with the saheb on two or threo occasions. I had uu 
- ? 110 v fc Wlt ^. UH at tho time - When : privato conversations or interviews with the Maharaja 

U> r ft we j While I W_ M at Nowearoe. After my return from Noil- 


upstairs." I and Rowjee went upstairs. Rowjeo’s 
companion remained downstairs. When I got upstairs 
I saw the Mahuiaja. Salim and Yeshwuntrao wore 
with the Maharaja. W hen I was in the presence of 
tho Maharaja I sat down, aud then Yeshwuntrao and 
Rowjee began some conversation with the Maharaja. 
I had some conversation with the Maharaja. At 
first he expressed his anger with me. The Maharaja 
mid “ Tins is a loocha or rogue, why did you bring 
himV’ Rowjee said, “No, sir; ho will not be roguish 
now ” 

The Interpreter refers to Molesworth’s Marathi Die- 
lionary, and states that »looclm” is rendered in English 
by the words “ dissolute/’ profligate, Ubertino,” 

" Wjee’.YeS’wimtrao, and Salim all spoke this way 
—No; I heard what they said, and f said nothing. fh 
Maharaja said, “ Through Salim yon will convey news 
and information of wbat occurs at the Res,deucy.” I 
said, “ Very well ” That was ail I 
further occurred at this interview. 


going to tho Havoli on this occasion I first wont to 
Yeshwuntrao’s house, where I met Rowjee, Kabhai, and 
.Sulim. Yeshwuntrao was also there. Yndiwimfnm 


I 


cshwuntrao was also there. Yeshwuntrao 
said, “ Go on, and I will follow.” I wont from 
Yeshwuntrao’s house to tho Haveli. I wont into 
tho Haveli from the garden side. On this oc¬ 
casion I saw the Maharaja after waiting for some 
time in the same room in which I had seen him 
previously. I, Rowjee, aud Salim saw tho Maharaia 
Kablmi never went before the Maharaja, but Jugsra 
once did. ^ When Rowjee and 1 were admitted to the 

Maharaja b presence on tho occasion of my first visit to 
the Maharaja after my return from Nowsaree Row- 
jeo had sumo conversation with the Maharaja, and 

? t&SriTSi Jr Wn i t6 “ .T 0Unt t,f ‘1>° conversation* 
take p la ca at the Residency and tho per- 

camf \ Xeehwnntrto, >alim, and P t ho 
m-olS iT® 8 Ung thera - Rowjee paid,” Tho 
said. Nothing He aUudod^o^ C , CCmBfc of the carriage.” 

went to meet the taken place. wi lp 5 p ja 8 ma ”? n S®> whioh had 

. i .1 _ a _ l . i I * W lien Rowieo menttnrteri na Jq thlS 


n given to these persons.” Tho Maharaja then 
° mako 60m0 arrangement with regard to 
i >6 oeisona (The Interpreter said tho witness 


Maharaja npon another « 

a month or more or less after the nra*, LUU ,T,J uu U0Ii I aaar08s iug the Maharaia ‘ 

quite remember. Rowjeo and Salim wen - i me \ on j been given to those persons” The Mahunia~ then 
this second occasion, and there was aman with Rowjeo. said, “ Tin ,^J._ 80n8 ’ 1,10 then 

The name of the man with Rowjeo is Kabhai. Uu this | 1 



allowed to see the Maharaja. : £> o0 ivod Rs. 800, which w-s brought to me by Salim, 

walla employed atylhe ReBideiicy. On tins occasion a ; Rowjee and I divided the money. Some monov was 
convention took place between Rowjee and the | also paid! o Rowjee for the purposeof bTng^Iid 
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tmkawalla. I 
id Rowjeo paid 


paid the money tg Row- 
it to the punkaw-alla. I 


Salim Rs. 100 out of the Rs. 80'J. I 


again after the Dusserah procession. Rowjee said, 
Those persons are anxious; they say nothing- has 


<sl 


altogether about Rs. 300 to myself. In the dopth of the 
monsoon Rowjee used to giro the notes to me, and 
Salim used to get them from me. I remember getting 
twenty or twenty-five from Rowjee in this way to give 
to Salim—not on the regular days, Mondays and 
Thursdays, when he used to come to the bungalow, but 
on other days. These letters were written every day 
with the exception of Mondays and Thursdays. After 
receiving the present of Rs. 800, I next went to see 
the Maharaja about a month and a half, or two months 
afterwards ; I do not quite remember. On this occasion 
1 went first to Yeshwuntrao’s house, and thenco to the 
Haveli, Rowjeee, Kabhai, and 1 wjnt together. Salim 
. wont first, and one of Yeshwuntrao’ s men also went with 
us. Ou this occasion I saw the Maharaja at the same 
place as usual. It is a small room where there is a bench, 
a mirror, some candlesticks made of brass for lights. 
The Maharaja sat upon a raised scat or bench. I sat 
down upon the floor with Rowjee. Those who were 
present were Rowjee and 1 : Yeshwuntrao and Salim 
were with the Maharaja. The Maharaja had some 
conversation with Rowjee, and I took apart in it. 
Iho Maharaja said, “The sahob now becomes very 
aujrry, and somo ondeavour should bo made with 
regard to that.” Yeshwuntrao said, “It is the inten¬ 
tion of the Maharaja. The Maharaja will givo you 
something. Do you try to put it in.” The Maharaja 
said, “ Yes ; you should do something by which the 
thing should go into* his stomach.” L said, “ With 
regard to the food, that does not lio within my province, 


got j been done as yet/ 
at .. tt 


Mr. Molvill — Ho used tho words “ takoed kurna”_ 

that means “ pressing.” 

The Interpreter—ThoS would bo a better rendering. 

The answer was then taken thus—Yes ; these people 
are pressing; they say nothing has been done as yet. 

I said to Rowjee, “ Yon should know whether you 
did it or not.” 

The Interpreter— The Dasserah was on the 20th 
October, but I do not know whether the Dnsserah 
procession took place on that day. 

Witness— Rowjee said, “As far as I am concerned 
I did put it.” Nothing further occurred between 
Rowjee and meat that time. This was about eight or 
ten dayB after the Dusserah procession. It was about 
five or six days after this conversation that I went to 
see tho Maharaja. It may be about seven or eight 
days before Colonel Phayre discovered the poison. On 
this visit I went, as usual, to Yeshwuntrao’a house 
first. This would bo about seven or eight in the even¬ 
ing. From Yeshwuntrao*8 house Kabhai, Rowjee, and 
Jugga punka walla went with me to the Haveli. Salim, 
as usual, took mo into the Palace. I and Rowjeo saw 
the Maharaja at tho usual room. Salim and Yeshwunt¬ 
rao were with tho Maharaja. The Maharaja said, 
using a word of filthy abuse,—“ These are rogues.” 
Uo said,” You have not done anything as yet.” I said, 
“ Rowjee onght to know that.” 

Mr. Melvill—Ho says that Rowjee knows. 

Tho President— It comes to the same thing. 

Rowjeo then said, “ As far as I am Concerned I did 


_ ^ J V» » iiil , Anv/.f jvv vu V. ** ounuj ^1.0 L(U c»a X aiu vuilv. 'v’illiu 1 u.\ 

* 1 . A ® hal * nofc be able to do it.” Thereupon Rowjee ( put it in. What can I do if your medicine is not good Y 


Haul, “ If yo U like, l will put it iu tho pummelo 
sherbet which he drinks.’* The Maharaja said, “ Very 
well. Try to do it.” The Maharaja addod, “ I will send 
a P a «ket which should be given to Rowjee.” Ycshwunt- 
ra .° and Salim said, “ With regard to what the Maha- 
tajea has said, wheu ho gives it to ns, wo shall bring 

Tho Maharaja said, “ If the thing is dotio it will % ^ _ ___ 

JJ® Rood for yon ”—and Yeshwuntrao repeated the same I away, while Rowjee waited there for a li 
nt.g. I ho Maharaja said, “ You will bo well provided Next day Salim gavo mo, noarmy house, a [ 
for » so . fchat it will not be necessary for you to serve, and | tho previous one/ I brought it with me and gavo it to 
>ou will bo maintained.” Yeshwuntrao and alim also | Rowjee at the Residency at the place where we are in 
aaid the same thing. This interview with the Maha- I the habit of sitting. This would be about five or seven 
lasted ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. This days—t don’t romember exactly—before the Monday 

It i on which tho attempt to poison Colonel Phayre was 
uiudo. 1 remember that Monday. On that day I came 


The Maharaja said to Rowjee, “ Very well; I’ll send 
another packet, and you do it well.” 

The Interpreter—He now adds, “ Put it in well.” 

Then Rowjeo said, “ Vory well.” Yeshwuntrao and 
the Maharaja said, “ It will be brought to-morrow, 
and you should givo it to Rowjoo. It will bo brought 
to you by Salim.” Nothing furt her was said. 1 then went 

little while, 
packet like 


interview took place in a month I don’t remember. 

took place about fifteen days, twenty or twenty-five -- * v#u mut 

* V8 » or a month before Colonel Phayre discovered the on duty at eight o’clock. I saw Rowioe there sitting 
atfnmnf. A. : i _ : _ i: ... il/. . ._ i • » . ........ J 


attempt to poison him. At that interview no packet 
Was given to me, but afterwards Halim gave a 
packet to me. It was on the next day that Salim 
gave it to me, and he gavo it to * me at my 
bouse. The length of it was so much (illus¬ 
trating it by the length of his forefinger), and it 
done up in Ahmedabad paper. When he gave it 
me he said, “ This is the packet to which tho Maha- 
referred. Give it to Rowjee.” I did not open 
packet ; I kopt it in the folds of my turban, 
whon I came to the Rosidonoy at eight o’clock in tho 
Corning j gave it to Rowjee. After I had given this 
P a °ket to Rowjeo I saw Salim and Yeshwuntrao at the 
Residoncy on tho fourth or fifth day. T t did 
(Interpreter—He means “hoar”) the 
tbey had with Rowjee. 

Hr. Melviil—The witness said that he did 
Rowjee speaking to them. 

/'alim asked me about the packet, and I said I had 
Riven it to Row jee. There was no other conversation. 
Rowjee went thare, and I don’t know whether he had 
Jln y conversation or not.. I lufd no conversation about 
Ibis matter with Rowjee, though he and I used tobo 
always together there. I went to see the Maharaja 


not see 
conversation 


not see 


on the seat which we used to occupy in the Residency, 
and near tho eaheb’s privato office. I had no conver¬ 
sation with Rowjoo that morning; but 1 hud somo 
conversation with him after the excitement caused by 
the discovery. I had this conversation after I ho Doctor 
Saheb hod come and gone. Rowjeo said, “ Tho Doctor 
Saheb took a tumbler with him.” Having said so, Row- 
jee wont in front of the bungalow. I had no more con¬ 
versation with Rowjee at that time. Rowjee said 
to me, “The Doctor Saheb took away tho tumbler into 
which I had put it.” When I came from home 1 round 
Salim sitting at tho v Residency. I bad no conver- 
Bation with him, and went on to tho bungalow. Ou 
that day I was oxamined by Colonel Phayre. Mv 

written examination was taken either that day or the* 

next. I was not suspended from my employment a t 
all. I remained on duty at the Residency until l was 
arrested by Mr. Souter. 1 romember Rowjee being 
taken before Mr. Souter. T. had no conversation or 

communication with Rowjee from the time that Row¬ 
jee was taken before Mr. Souter until l myself wa& 
arrested. After I was arrested I saw Itowjoe seated 
at a distance from the place where I wns examined. 
I do not remember whether before I made my state- 
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Mr. Pouter either Rowjee or any one elao had 

_ me what Rowjee had said. At the time of making 

my statement I did not know what Rowjeo had said. 
Before I made my statement no promise of pardon 
was made to me. Before making my statement I saw 
fcir Lewis Pelly. He was sitting with Mr. Souter. 

Did ho say anything to you ? 

Serjeant Ballantine objected to the question. (To 
the President) — I must take your opinion upon this 
matier. I submit that nothing that passed betweon 
the witness and Sir Lewis Pelly can bo given by this 
witness as evidence. 

The President—I think that the question might bo 
put either as to what Sir Lewis Pelly or Mr. Souter 
said to him just before ho was about to bo examined. 

The Advocate-General (to witness) —Was anything 
sail l to you by Sir Lewis Pelly or Mr. Souter at the 
time you were going to be oxamined P 

Witness—No ; they did not. They heard all my 
statements. 

The Advocato-Gonoral—Was anything said to you 
about pardon P 

Serjeant Ballantine objected to tho question, as the 
witness had already said that nothing had beon Baid to 
■ him. 

The President—Besides, ho has already said that 
no promise of pardon was made to him. 

The Advocate-General — Then, I will not put that 
question. 

Examination resumed :— 

Binco my arrest I have been undor a military guard 
at the Residency. For a short time it was a native 
guard, and latterly it has been European soldiers. On 
tl*o ’ cry day that my statement was made and taken 
down, 1 remember going into the garden near tho Re¬ 
sidency. I fell into a well. After a long service this 
had happened, and I thought I could not show my face 
to any ono after it. That was my fate. I had taken 
my meal, and after finishing it 1 saw a number of 
people near the well. I saw my fellow servants of old 
standing. I said, after my long service this is my fate. 
i fell into the well. J h aw a numbor of people. My 
head turnod and J fell into a well. 

Tho Advocate-General oaktfl the Interpreter to 
state tho vernacular term for what had been translat¬ 
ed “fell into ft well.” 

The interpreter—Tho expression was “coot© me 
rrirpajra.” , 

Examination resumed: — 

J remember Rowjeo shewing rao a scar upon his 
stomach. This was before this occurrence, but I can¬ 
not bv' when — t mean before the thing was thrown 
inu> the tumbler and tho occurrence was noised about, 
it wt a few days before-aot many Ho said he 

hud received those scars from a sm«U bottle ho had 
placed on his stomach. The soar looked hko a swell- 

in« and Bomot^ng burnt there.^. ned ^ ^ ^ 

Nursoo cross-exaznin* jgant Ballantine : 

<vl by .Stujettnt Ballon- * jj owr ] 011 g } ia d you been in 

tho service of tho .Residency ? 


-About thirty-two years, phftyre> Qr Rny 

I regarded him as 


or more 

You had had no quarrel 

complaint to make of be person who 

n,y patron, my rna-bap, Waiter, 

provided in© with the meafla •J 1 , , ,, 

was my bad look that I listened to what those pco- 

Pl AmitheU,nr it was your bad ludk or what it was, 
you were willing, for tho purpose of 

to poison your father or poison your 10 ' — l 

w«m mat,gated by Rowjee, that was my lack, and my 

predwtiontion. ,, . , , _ 

but was it for money—was that the inducomenfc ?— 



As for the money, T did not receive it for this, 1 
was a reward or present in honour of tho Maharaja. 

Then what were you to get for this ?—I was told it 
would be good for rae ; it lvould be bottor for mo. 

Did you understand by that that you would get 
money or get advancement P—Yos; so I understood. 

So you understood that, and that is why you en¬ 
gaged in tho affair P Very well : now wo have got it. 
Of course, you are to get nothing for tho statomont 
that yon have made to-day ?— No. 

I suppose you would not take monoy to porjuro 
yourself ?—No. 

Would you take money to commit murder, but nob 
perjure yourself P — What could I do ? That was my 
luck, my fortune, my fate. 

Now, there is a little matter I want to ask you 
about. You said that Rowjeo used to take down noto9 
of what pasaod at the Residency with a view to com¬ 
municate thorn to tho Maharaja ?—Yes ; and he gave 
me the notes, which I used to give t j Salim. 

On pieces of paper, or in a book, or what ? —On 
pieces of paper, sealed up, and such letter was sent 
every day. 

You don’t happen to have one of them, do you ? — 
No. 

Do you know whether any of them are in existence) ? 
— These notes may be with Salim or with the Sircar. 

Now I just want you to tell mo about the room in 
which you first saw the Maharaja j just describe it to 
mo, please ?— It was a small room ; tboro was a bench 
in tho room. 

Just describo the rest of the furniture in tho room ? 
— Thero were two mirrors and one clock. It was at 
night, and I did not observe what else there was. 

Were you in the same room every tirno that you 
went, or in a difforent room on any of tho occasions ? 
—It was in tho samo room always. 

Was thoro a bath in the room ?—Perhaps it might 
load to a bath ; thero wore a number of rooms adjoin¬ 
ing, and thero were doors leading into several rooi us. 

Then thoro was no bath in this room, but thoro woro 
doors loading to a bath-room ?—Perhaps a door, if 
oponod, would havo led into a bath-room. 

Did yon see a bath-room ?—No. 

ho you know nothing about it ?—No. 

' ou havo never beon to tho Palaco since, havo you? 
—No. 

Wero you examined before Colonel Phayro, or in his 
presence ?—Yos. 

Then, I suppose that you told Colonel Phayro that 
you were telling tho whole truth, so far as yon know 
it P —I did, but I told him what was not true which 
lie took down in writing. 

y°ur eouBoienco had not begun to work at that 
limn —No ; I did not tell him what was really the 
case. J 

It was what you call your luck, I suppose, to toll 

him a paroel oflios, was it not ?— That was m v pro- 

dostmation, winch had been written in my fortune. 

Of what religion are you ?— A Hindoo. 

Among the falsehoods your predestination led you to 
suite, just tell me whether this is a portion ii. commo¬ 
tion with the attempt to poisou the Resident—“ My 

!n!! CI v f “ S , 0n Faili00 for rea «ons already diaolos- 
n \ * 68 ) wheu I gave my deposition I did make 
that statement. 

And yon knew at that time that Faizoo .™s innocent 
o it ?—Faizoo and a Mahoinedan woro iq the habit of 
Faiz«f ^ was in the habit of coming to 

The Interpreter explains that tho witness also said 
something about a Padro Faheb. 

Mr. Sorjoant BaUautme-- 1 Then V vhat about the 
Padre P 
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s— A Cazeo was in the habit of Coming, and 
ire Saheb was in habit of coming to the Residency, 
and Salim was in tho habit of coming to Faizoo’s 
room and sitting there. 

But what had tho Padre Salicb to do with putting 
the poison into the cup ? —Faizoo had a room in tho 
compound of tho Residency bungalow, and Sulim and 
all those other persons were in tho habit of sitting in 
that room. 

So, that was the reason you charged Faizoo ? —All 
tho other servants caused Faizoo’s namo to bo written 
in the depositions, and I did tho same. 

So that you and the rest of tho servants might agree 
in the same story ? —I heard that and also made this 
statement. 

That you might agreo with tho rest of th.e servants ? 
—Yes. 

. Although you know it to bo utterly false ?—Yes ; I 
caused a false story to bo taken down in writing. 

I suppose you and Rowjeo agreed upon making 
Faizoo tho victim ?—No j 1 did not agree. 

You know that Rowjee had mado tho samo state¬ 
ment ?—Not only Rowjee but all the other servants. 

Tho President called tho Interpreter's attention to 
the question that Mr. Serjeant Ballantine had askeu, 
and to the fact that it had not been answered. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine asked Mr. Nowrozjco Fur- 
doonieo to bo good enough to repeat the question 

i.The Interpreter repeated tho question.] 

U itness—I did not make tho statement simply from 
the Htatomcnt that Itowjee mado, but becauso all tho 
others mado the same statement. 

The President (to tho Interpreter)—Ho really must 
answer the question. Did ho know that Rqwjce had 
mado the statement ?—(Question repeated.) 

Witness—No. 

Cross-examination continued :—Did you and Rowjee 
talk the matter over before you made any statement ? 

Rowjeo had been taken up, and confined be¬ 
fore his examination. 

How did you know that all tho other servants 
charged Faizoo P—Abdoola, Pedro, tho mussal, and 
other peoplo caused their statements to bo taken down 
m writing. 

t sappose you knew that Rowjeo and the other ser«. 
vants hud agreed to charge the Maharaja ?— I did not 
know that. 1 

j n ^l you know that Rowjee and tho other servants 
iad charged tho Maharaja *P—No. 1 did not know. 

Will you swear that you did not know that Itowjee 
bad charged tho Mahamja P— With regard to this 
bnuter, u packet was given and brought t o me, and L 
delivered it. There is no falsehood about that matter. 

Everything you have told is perfectly true, you will 
awear that P —Yes. 

Audthen do you know that Rowjeo and tho other 
savants had charged the Maharaja with inciting to 
Poisou P—No. 

(To the Interpreter)—Did the witness understand 

r 1 ® question P 

The Interpreter—The question I put was, wliother 
Rowjee and the other servants had agreed to charge 
Maharaja. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—Ah l I thought yoq had 
But something that it would bo perfectly illegal for 
mo to ask. I will ask my question again* (To wit¬ 
ness).. Do you know that Rowjeo has given evidence 
charging the Maharaja with inciting to poison P 

Witness—L do ;nofc know. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine remarked that he had now 

important- branch of the oross-oxammation to enter 
u pon, which he should tike to proceed with uninter¬ 
ruptedly, and be thought, as it) w^s two o’clock, the 
^nmniission might then adjourn. 

k 


Tho Commission accordingly hereupon adjourned. 

The Commission re-assembled at-half-past two. 
Cross-Examination of tho witness NURSOO RA¬ 
JAHS A by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine continued : — 

How many meetings had you altogether with tlio 
Maharaja ?—Five or six* 

Now the thing must be of sufficient importance to 
remember tho number—-give mo the number exactly ? 
—Perhaps five* 

Be good enough to answer my question—hew many ? 
Don’t say perhaps.—I think it was five times. 

Yes ; and so do I. And now upon tho three first 
occasions, there was no mention of or allusion to 
poisoning ?—No. 

Then who—1 know it has been given already, but 
let him give it again—wa3 present on the fourth 
occasion \ —Yeshwuntrao, Salim, the Maharaja, Row¬ 
jee, and myself* 

And upon that occasion it was arranged that a 
packet of powder should be sent ?—Yes. 

Fix tho date of that occasion as neat* as yon can ?— 

I don’t remember the day of the month or day of tho 
week. 

Tell me—I don’t desire to know the day of the 
month or day of tho week—but tell me how long it 
was before the attempt that was made upon Colonel 
Phayre Ono packet was given about twenty-five 
days before, and the other five or seven days before. 

Do you know-(To Interpreter) —1 don’tknow your 

language, but I am sure you haVo not translated that* 
The Interpreter—My senior (Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoon- 
jee) is watching me I have given the proper answer* 
M>\ Serjeant Ballantine (to Interpreter)—I am 
speaking now of the fourth meeting. Ask him if ho 
understands that I am speaking of the fourth meet¬ 
ing, when tho poison was ineutioDed. Did he quite 
uudorstand that the intention then was to poison tho 
Resident P 
Witness—Yes. 

And was that the first time there had been any 
allusion mado to any such iutontion ?—For tho first 
time in my presence. 

For tho first time in your presence that any mon* 

tion had boon mado of it, and if I remember-- 

The Inter prefer—-Tho witness adds this: “ If any con¬ 
versation had taken place with Rowjee, I don’t know, 
Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—That is tho first time you 
had known anything at all about it ?—Yes. 

1 on saw tho Maharaja onco agaiu, did you not P— 
That was after the Dusserah holiday at the time of 
sending the pocket \ 

So thut we have it quite olcvir that upon tho fourth 
meeting there was a packet given, and upon the fifth 
mootmg tbei*o was a packet gi von,?—Yes; two pact ms. 

And it was about the packet of tho fourth mooting 
not having succeeded that tho complaint was made by 
the MaharajA P—Yes, lie bocarao angry and gnvo 
another packet. 

Now, I want you to toll me about how long boForo 
the attempt to poison Colonel Phayre this took place. 
The last meeting was the fifth. You said five or seven 
days, can you give mo anything uiore accurate P About 
fivo or seven days, 1 guess I dim fc remember properly. 

Wo will tuko it. from fiv»> to seven days, you cannot 
tell ns properly ?—About five or seven days. 

Did you ever ask Rowjeo what be had done with 
the powder that ho got at the fourth meeting?— 
Salim and others pressed me to know w httt h^d be- 
come of it. Rowjeo then said, “ L have put it (u, 
but nothing happened. What, shall 1 do P 

Dul he ti ll von that he had kept any back P—I' 
did not us * him, nor did ho say bo to mo, neither did 
| he tell me how many times ho had put it in, 
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id you make any remonstrance at this time about 
your master being poisoned ?— Before whom ? 

Well, to Rowjee ? 

The Advocate-General objected to “ tukrar” being 
the correct interpretation of remonstrance. 

Mr. MelviH suggested the use of tho word “ shiVa- 
yat.” 

(Tho question was repeated to tho witness, using that 
word.). 

Witness—No. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantino— You have been naked by 
my learned friend as to whether Rowjoo showed you a 
boil, or something the matter with his stomach ?—Yes. 

And can yotviell about what time that was? —I 
don’t recollect. 

Well, I will assist you as to tho time. Was it after 
the last meeting ? —It was about tho last meeting, or 
after it ; I don’t properly remember. 

Well, you saw tho bottle given to him at the last 
meeting, did you not ? —The bottle was kept under a 
box in our bungalow. 

But did you see the bottle givon at tho last meeting 
by tho Maharaja ?— I do not know ; something was 
given, whether it was a vial or somo packet . do not 
know. I was ahead and Rowjee was behind mo. 

Was it a bottlo or a packet ?—Whether it was a 
bottle, or a packet, or powder, I do not know. 

Was it on*the last occasion ?— I am not quite sure, 
but as I was going down I observed something givon 
to Rowjee. 

Did you see what Rowjeo did with it ?—No. 


But you asked him about it afterwards, did you not P in the durbar. 
-I don t remember havimr asked him. hut-, he nRRnrod Whnn fh« 


other servants at the Residency had changed th® 
Maharaja with inciting to poison Colonel Phayre?— * 
No. 

Do you know what persons have been examined be-* 
fore the Commission here ?— I was under guard, and 
I havo como out to-day for tho first timo. 

Do you know what persons havo. been examined or 
not?—After two months, I haVe. just been brought 
out into this place. 

Yhe President (to Interpreter)—Ho must answer 
the question. I notice that sometimes you allow him 
to give no answer to some of tho questions that havo 
been asked. 

(Question repeated.) 

Witness—No. I have been under guard. 

The Advocate-General — Has anybody told you what 
evidence has been givon before this Commission ? — 
No. No ono can como near me, they throw broad at 
mo and I cat it. 

By >ir Dinkur Rao — You aro a servant of thirty- 
four years. Have yon been in the habit of visiting tho 
Maharaja from tho time of the previous Commission 
or before f —From the timo of tho previous Commis¬ 
sion I visited the Maharaja, but not previously. I 
never used to go before Hhunderao except in kutcherry 
with the salieb. 

Havo you never gone to tho Maharaja Rhundcrno's 
to ask for Dusserah presents ? —Somo minor Sirdars 
used to give presonts, but it was not customary for 
the durbar to give presents. The Do wan Rao Saheb 
used to give directly, but there was no such custom 


/ remember having asked him, but he assured 
mo that a bottle was given. 

And that caused the boil upon hisBtcmaoh ?—Yes. 


Whon the Maharaja instigated you to poison, this 
was a very bad thing. Did you make arrangements 

. , . - X----- , for tho support of your family P—I did nothing. Ho 

And this was in allusion to what you had seen passed said merely by words what was said through llowiee. 
_ 11! f °° _° occasion 1 —\ os ; it was with refer- The Advocate-Goneral objected to the interpretation. 

Ho said that wlmt the witnoss said was, “ He gave me 


ence to the same thing ; it must bo tho same vial. on.** vwau „„, 4U 0 

> the bottle that yon saw a verbal assurance.' 
given on tho last occasion P—I don’t remember what 
I understood. 

Well, try and remember P—Well, I think it was 
about the same bottle. 

That is to say, the same bottle that you think was 
given on the last occasion ?—I think it must be the 
same bottlo; I cannot say for certain. 

Did you ever see any other bottle ?—No. 

And it was after that last meeting you had that Row¬ 
jee pointed out the bottle P—Most likoly,- after the last 
meeting, but I cannot remember. 

Ho told you, did he not, that he had used it, or poured 
ft j n p_Whether he said so or not, I don't remember. 

Re-examined by the Advocate-General 

You havo told iny learned friend that the bottlo 
was kept under a box that 
of 


Uo-examination 

Nuraoo. 


learned friend that 
was kept undor 
was in our bungalow P”— 
Yes* 

By “ onr bungalow” there, did you mean tho Rosi- 

d °Did you^over eee that bottlo P-1.saw it myaelf 
Do you remember when you saw that bottlo ?-I saw 

it only once. I cannot remember piopci y. 

Do you remember what the occasion was on which 
you saw it once P-Ho showed me that... this bottle ; 
after shaking it, it should be put in tho turn .lor. 

Who showed it to you ?—Rowjoo. 

What was it that Row ee pointed out to you f \X 
was it that Rowjee showed you this bottle r l do 

remember properly. t , 

How long before tbo 9th of November, the Monday 
on which the poison was discovered i It Wub before 
that timo. 

How long before that time P—T don t remember. 

You said you did not know that Rowjee and the 


Mr. Melvill—What the witness really said was, 
“He relied upon what tho Maharaja said.” 

Sir Dinkur Rao—It is a very serious thing to poison 
one. Would anybody do such a matter in the pre¬ 
sence of ten or twelve persons ?—There wore not ten 
persons. There were two of his sorvauts and two of 
ours. 

Was tho quantity of poison UBed small or large, and 
was it administered three times?—In tnvlifolbavo 
not givon any poison. A packet was given to mo, and 
I was told to give it to Rowjee, and I gave it to him 
Tho arrangements as to how much to uso and not lav 
with Rowjee. * 

What sorvauts said that accusations should be made 
against Faizoo ?—No one said so. They mentioned 
b.H name in the statements, and therefore 1 also 
caused it to bo written. 

Who mentioned his name P-Abdoola, Pedro, and 
tho liamals—favo or six persons altogether. 

At the first meotiug the Maharaja called yon a 
loguo. Dow then did M come to trust you in suoh 
a, aonous matter t Rowjee, Salim, and Yeahwuntrao 
took me and they assured the Maharaja. 

Are you a Hindoo ?—Yes. 

Wluvt is your caste ?—A Telingan Oaraatee. 

Are you afraid of the Police P— Why ? Why should 
? When ' b ° * C ‘ ftr for s P etlkin g tho truth P 

i ■j 00 ^ our3e ^ believe that you are guilty ?—It ia 
my bad luck. I also am concerned. 

U you were granted a pardon, would you i?i the 
preaeuce of God tell the truth P—It is not because I 
may got a pardon that I tell the truth. Whether or 
not the ^irkar gives m a pardon they are my 
parents. 

Mr. MolviU—That is not a correct interpretation. 


> not : 








MINI ST/fy. 
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i witness said was, “ If I were offered a pardon, 
speak tho truth. I am speaking fhe truth 

now.” 

(Question repeatod.) 

Witness — I know nothing more than this which is 
true. 

Tho President — Sir Dinkur Rao’s question, as I 
understand it, was, whether if tho witness wero offered 
a pardon ho would tell a more truthful statement 
than ho is now giving. Repeat that question. 

(Question ropeated by Interpreter.) 

Witness — What was truth I have said. Beside that 
there is no other truth. The Sirkar may kill mo if 
they like. 

By Sir Dinkur Rao — You have served a person 
thirty-four years, against whom you havo.done basely. 
Now, as if you wero in tho presence of God, state 
the truth. Do not bo afraid, whatever is in your miud 
state it without foar in tho presence of God. — I have 
stated without fear what I had to say. 

Tho President (to Interpreter) — Put tho ques¬ 
tion in this way— In the presence of God will you toll 
tli© truth P 

(Question repeated by Interprotor.) 

Witness— In tho presence of God I have stated what 
was the truth. I have not stated an untruth. 1 
have stated tho truth. 

Witness then retired. 

JTJGGA, affirmed, and examined by Mr. Inverarity, 
deposed —My name is Jugga 
punkawaUa exu- ghugwan. 1 was employed 
lmnet *' as a pun* aw all a in tho 

Itesidenoy. I knew Nursoo and Rowjoo. I know Salim 
and Yeshwuntrao, the Maharaja’s servants. I 1 
Boon to Yeshwuntrao’s house, which is in the city 
and Rowjeo havildar went there. I went with Rowjoo 
on two occasions. At Yeshwuntrao’s house I saw only 
his oarkoon. That was on tho first occasion. This was 
about seven o’clock in the evening. When I got to 
Yeshwuntrao’a house, his carkoon, or clerk, gave mo 
rupees. I got Rs.. 500 altogether, of which Iks. 100 
Wore given to me to bo kept. Tho other lls. 400 wore 
taken away by Rowjeo. Rowjeo havildar gave me 
this Rs. 100 to bo kept. Rowjeo got the Rs. 400 and 
tho Rg. 100 from Yeshwuntrao*s houso. This first 
v »sit, when l got the money, was about fourteen or 
fifteen months since this date. I did go on la second 
occasion to Yeshwuntrao’s houso seven or eight 
months after the first visit. It was between ho von or 
eight o’clock at night that I went upon this occasion 
I saw Salim, Nursoo jemadar, and Yeshwuntrao at 
the house. From there they threo and Row joe and 1 
went to the Maharaja’s Haveli. When we got to the 
Palace I was made to sit down beneath, while the 
other persons went upstaira. They wont to the Haveli 
by the Nnzzur Bagh entrance. I waited until they 
returned. They were upstairs about two hours 
When they came back Rowjee havildar and myself 
returned to the Camp. 1 was never paid money on any 
other occasions, (fdiown document.) This is in my 
handwriting. (Witness told to read it to himself.) 
I have read it. I wrote this at the request of Rowjee 
havildar and Nursoo jemadar. Besides this note I 
must have written about two or three others. 1 wrote 
them at tho request of Nursoo jemadar and Rowjoo 
havildar. I wrote from what they told mo, and when 
I had written them, they were given either to Nursoo 
or Rowjeo. I used to write what they caused me to 
Write. 1 wrote aa they told me. They know the 
substance of the letters. The two or three other-, 1 
Wrote wero of the same sort of thing as thiB let ter. 

The Advocate-General—With yonr Lordship’s per¬ 
mission I shall put in this lei tor now. B\ and bye I 
shall prove that it wa* found in Salim Sowar’& house/ 


§L 


The President—Very well. We shall put it in, 
ject to that condition. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine.—My Lord, I believe I have 
the power of consent, and 1 do not object to this 
letter being put iu. 

The letter was accordingly put in and marked X. 

Mr Inverarity read the following translation of the 
document : — 

“ This day tho Pooniker said to the sahib that the 

_ y .. ... Maharaja had mado a new 

Exhibit X. Lettor written , i , 

by Ju£ffLi,fttinBtance of Nursoo waudo* that-her name wag 
and ltowjoe, conveying Rcdi- Gangabaee, that hor fat her 
dency news to Maharaja. was a washerman, that 

the Maharaja had caused a nuzzarana of rupees seven 
thousand to be paid to her from the Patan Mahal, and 
that those peoplo had come to prefer complaints, but 
that no one listened to the same. Secondly, Bapoo 
Sahib Gaekwar had come. He (the Saheb ?) inquired •„ 

“ Wall, how are you ?” He answered that he was well 
by the traheb’s blessing. The Saheb thon inquired : 

Do you go to Dadabhai and i?habuddin for your 
business f” Then Bapoo Saheb answered as follows :— 
There is no necessity for my going (tq them). Ab 
long as you aro hero, it is not necessary for me 
to go to any ouo. What do these people know of 
the administration of justice, and what do they do P 
These peoplo ask each other’s advice, sit doing no¬ 
thing, and enjoy themselves.” Thirdly, the Pooniker 
said—“ Sab *b, all tho peoplo became glad on bearing 
tho reports of a camion, assembled together, and began 
to say that some groat t?aheb had come from Bombay 
to inquire into the oases of all. On account of this 
happy news all the people had collected.” Then the 
Saheb said—“ The gentleman is the . General Sahib, 
who lias come from Ahmodabad to roviow tho regi¬ 
ment.” Fourthly, Rakhmabaee’sbrother has presented 
a petition. Ho Bays that his Bister should be made 
over to him. Tho Saheb became very angry with him. 
Fifthly, I shall como to-morrow, bringing with me 
Cowasjee. You should thorefpre seud Salim.” 

(Shown other two documents.) These aro not in 
my handwriting. I do not know who wrote them. 

Serjeant Ballantino said ho had uo questions to ask 
tho witness. 

Tho witness thou retired. 

The Advocate-General—I may take this opportunity 
of making a statement to the Commission regarding 
the files which wore referred to the other day. 1 tele¬ 
graphed to Bombay for them, but there is some diffi¬ 
culty in the way of the files being brought, and 1 shall 
not be able to get them from tho Government record. 

I shall theroforo leave my loarnod fi^end to take what 
steps ho thinks right in examining Colonel Phayre 
in tho abeoiico of theso tiles. 

Serjeant'Ballantino—l am not anxious, my Lord to 
introduce anything during this inquiry that m,f P j 
cause unpleasantness. I therefore propose to Bupp y 
my friend with a copy of tho document iu question, an 
if Colonel Phayre admits that it to substantially the 
same as the official document, it will not JO ^ Y 
to examine him. If Colonel Vhayro 
document can then be banded to t 
without any further reference boms 111:11 1 ' 

The President expressed his 

KARUUAl, the punkawaUa. was M and 

! mHnu K-.a rb it ft i AwnC Snug. 

\\ itness deposed - My nam^ ^ pm|k . wa „ ft L; 

Karbhai, pimkawnHft, oxa- y e ur (referring to Hindoo 
mined. year) I wag not. employed at 

pimkawaila This year i have boon 
valla at tho Residency, I do m 4 


tho Residency »3 a i 
employed as a punkawn 

* This word signifies a house, ami ui usod horn to sigtfUy 
wife. 
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Way Jugga kont with you under the eye of the 



hat month that was. I know Rowjee, i 

_ ™ of peons. I have gone to the city with him ! Saheb ?-When I was taken up first I used to go home, 

ty night. I went with him several times, but I re- Jugga was not kept with me. I was alone, 
member going with him four or five times. I do not | Did you eeo Jugga at all before you made 
remember how long ago it is since I first went with him. statement to Mr. Souter P—Yes ; I saw him. 

It was in the last hot season that I first wont. When Was bo in custody at that time P— Yes. 

And yon also ?—At that time I used to go homo. 


your 


I went into the city with Rowjce, I went 
by tho road to Yeshwuntrao’s house. All my 
visits were first to Yeshwuntrao’s place, and there I 
used to - seo Yeshwuntrao, Salim, and Nursoo 
jemadar. From Yeshwuntrao’s house wo used to 
go to tho Sirkar’s Havcli. I w'ent to the Haveli 
with Nursoo, Yoshwuntrao, and Salim. Wo went 
insido the Haveli. We Lad 10 go up three flights of 
steps, and were made to sit in a room. Rowjce, Nursoo, 

Yeahwuntrao, and Salim used to go somewhere. 1 
used to remain sitting in the room until they re¬ 
turned. I remember going to tho Haveli two or four 
times. I used to tye kept waiting outsido in the room 
for about half an hour. 

Cross-examined by Air. Branson— -I havo boon a pun- 

Karbhaicross-examined. kaw! ‘ lkl in , th ° Residency 
twice— on the first occasion 
abont a month, and fifteen days on tho last occasion. 

On tho first occasion when I was employed as a pun¬ 
ka walla I was a substitute. This was last Hoolie, 2nd 
March in 1S7*A- The second timo 1 was employed 
was when the l^st punka season was nearly over. 

That may convoy a vivid description to your 
nnnd, but it dose not to mine. When was it ? —Three 
months ago. Before I was first employed at the Resi¬ 
dency. I knew Rowjce and Nursoo. I am prepared to 
ewear that. Before tho first timo I was employed as 
a punkawalla I knew them. 

And it was not through your employment that you 
bocamo acquainted with thorn ?—For the most nnrt « , 

I bocamo acquainted with thorn through mv n,mW Scoble ’ Advocate-General of Bombay, and J. D. In- 
eervices. fa j I n verarity, instructed by Messrs. Hearn, Cleveland, aud 

Have you ever mentioned your going up three fliehts I kee*Warfler, Solicitors in this matter for tho Govern* 
of stairs in the Haveli, nnd waiting while tho others I J“dia. 

Counsel for the dofenco Serjeant Ballantino, R. A. 
Branson, Henry F. Furcell, and Shantaram Narayen, 
instructed by Messrs. Jefferson and Payne, Attoruios, 


Were you not under nuzzurkaid ?—From the day 
following that on which the Maharaja was arrested. 

Is Jugga still in custody ?—Yes. 

Re-examined by tbo Advocate-General—You say 
that on the first clay yoU wore not asked anything, and 
were allowed to go home P—On the first day I was 
asked in tho evening and allowed to go home. 

On tho second clay what happened ? Were yon 
asked anything ?—No ; nothing. 

And you were allowed to go homo ?—Yes. 

On tho third day, did you raako your statomont to 
Mr. Souter ?—Yes. 

Since that time havo you been nndCr surveillance ?—• 
On that day I was allowed to go homo. 

Since what time have you been under surveil¬ 
lance ?—From tho day following tho arrest of tho 
Maharaja. 

Tho witness retired, 

It was now a quartar past four o’olook, and tho 
Commission rose. 


TENTH DAY, FRIDAY, MARCH 5. 

PRESENT. 

8m Richard Couch (President) ; H. TT. Maharaja 
of Jeypore, Sir Richard John Meado, Sir Diukur Rao, 
and Mr. Philip Sandys Mdvill. 

Connsol for tho prosecution : — The Hon. Andrew R. 


went away, before you mentioned it to-day ?—I did 
not. (After a pause.) 1 did. (After another pause.) 

I do not remember. 

Did you mention it to Mr. Souter P—Yes. 

You must be careful, as I havo your statements to 
Mr. Souter. I Trill read to you what that very care¬ 
ful gentleman, Mr. Soutor, took down as your state- | 

jnent_“I used to go sometimes as far aa the Haveli, j 

when? I waited below, and the others wont upstairs.” 
Did you say that ? — Sometimes I used to go upstairs, 1 
and sometimes I stayed below. . 

Is what J have read to you what you told Mr. Souter ? ; 
—I said to Mr. Souter tHht sometimes I remained be- 
low, and sometimes I went upstairs. 

Then what I have read to yon is not oorroot P—I do , 

not know. , « v „ a 

Have you been in custody r 9 * 

What for P—On acoount of this ondenoe. i 

rin nrison for t —I stated what 1 1 


What fault are you in prison for 
had sac-n, and therefore I was kept under ramOW ! 


| Bombay. 

Secretary to tho Commission: —John Jardine, 

| Esquire, Bombay Civil Service. 

Interpreters: — Mr. Nowro/.joe Furdoonjec, and Khan 
Bahadoor Cursotjeo Rustomjee Thanawalla. 

II is Highness tho Gaokwar was not present. 

Sir Lewis Polly, K.O.S.I., was present during apor* 
tion of the forenooivaud ocoupied a seat on tho right 
of the Commission, but was absent in the afternoon. 

Tho Commission was opened at II o’clock. 

DAJELBHAI NURROTUM oalled and affirmed : — 

hxiitmned by Mr. Inverarity-lfy name is Dajeebhai 

Dujecbhai Nurrotum kurrotum. I am a bricklayer, 
examined. 1 know Rowjee havildar at the 

. _ Residency. Ho asked me to get 

m r d ° for him about tbo timo of the De- 
. 0 heforo last. I went with him and 


tu nocu. uiu.4 — * . „ i c , , went with him and pointed out the 

aw long wore you in oustody before you mado j howe of a goldsmith named Shivlnll. The ornaments 
your utatoment to Mr. Souter P—Three days , but 1 made on that occasion arc mentioned and described in 
hkcc] to go home in the evening- j - e goldsmithi 8 book. This was about sixteep months 

Were you under the care of the Khan Saheb . Yea. , ago, imd I will tell you what they wore so far as I re 
For throe days, and then you were taken to Mr. i mnmW uu- . I . 

Bonier P—Yea. 


member. J Lore wore a pair of silver anklets called 
oras * a man’s gold necklace called brntee, one gold 


i —1-1 . - - “cunrnuu eauea Kuniee. one goia 

Did it take the Khan Sdheb three days to elucidate wnsfclot called lcimgrw, two gpld finger-rings, weighing 

»rn ,v.n n-I.-ir. vat. 4,.id M>. Souter ?—I WUS llOt OliQ tobl. II W’ft trald.rl,,;. _ 1 


from you what you told Mr. Souter 
asked anything on one day. 

But on the other two you were ? Yes. 
on two days. 


I was asked 


Thou. I nay, it took tho Khan Saheb throe days to ; ready, a 
aoidnto from you what you told Mr. fcjouter P——I do I not kco] 


r-luoidato from you 
nut recollect that. 


fiie tula, a boy’s waist-ring of silver, a pair of small 
. e» ver anklots for a boy. Tho making of tkeseorna- 
ments ooramoncod in Kartuk (October and November), 
anti the ornaments were taken away as they were 
" r '" r] y, at different- times. Two or three times I did 
keep an account of these ornaments, but at the 
time the ornaments were made t! o goldsmith gave a 
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jftfi reSar<3t0 ( c h°wn paper.) This is I know the fact of Rowjee’s marriage, but I don’t 

Tho lnf™« i. rr ,, . know in what month it was. 

1 no interpreter—Ho oalls it a receipt. I u , . ,, 0 . _ 

It was given to mo in the presence of Bowiee I tt C "' by Serjeant Ballantino 

sa, ‘* to Bowjee, “ Do you take away this receipt of , Vwf„l y0,l , Wer0 S«t jewellery made 

“ I will take it away tomorrow, 'jL® 0 !??? 1,vm » m , the oity - ^ Bowjee 


<§L 


yours.*’ Hi said, 
or tho il a v tt f tcr /» It eventually remained with mo 
11 1 ' vas called to tho Residency, when I gave it to 
tho Ahmedabad Fouzdar, Gujnnund Vithul, who gavo 
it to the salieb. (Account put in.) 

Mr. lnverarity read it. 

m, r ’ Scr j caut Ballantine—Whose writing is it ? 

Ihe Advocate-General — Tho goldsmith’s. 

Mi. Nerjeant Ballantino—Then tho goldsmith must 
he cnlled to prove it. Nevertheless, if. my learned 
tnends are going to call tho man who wrote it, I shall 
• B®" object to its going in. 

Tho Advocate-General—Wo are going to call tho 
roan who wrote it. 


said, ‘ Do you know any man of your acquaintance ?’ 3 

Where does this goldsmith live ?—On the road-side 
near tho pepul tree. 

Is it not near where Rowjeo lives P—No j this is in 
tho city of Baroda. 

SHIVLALL YITHUL affirmed, and examined by the 
Advocate-General :~**My name 
is Shivlall Vithul. I am a gold, 
smith. 1 live near Gunputrao 
I nnf .. , Maliadjun’s, on 0 io ^wind-side, 

ontsiqe the city, and not within the Camp. -The 
Interpreter—Ho means without tho limits of 
tho city proper., 1 know a man named Dajeebhai 


Shivlall Vithul, gold¬ 
smith, who mado these 
ornaments, examined. 


- - -** “: jH£2Tir IFEE ££££S 

Shri (Wealth). Bowjee. That puttawalla was employed as a servant 

I lie account of Duxni Rowjoo Wagha for Surnvat 111 J 110 Residents bungalow. That was slated. I 
Exhibit y !?»>,'..int.a year 193° (1873*74), month of ^g^enfe for th js puttawalla at tho request of 
Kartick (1873 October and " a J ee »ffig? I have not got my account-bool:, bat it is 
November) through Patoll Da- 7 %, (Shown book.) This is my book. 

lsiu > *?—°I°^ k<3pt b,V y ° U in tlie ordinar > r course of 


Exhibit Y. Receipts 
lor gold ornaments mado 
for Rowjeo. 


Rs. 

220 


a. p 


Credit side. 


9 Cash received from 
himself ( Rowjeo). 


jeebhai Nurrottiui. 

Debit side. 

Rs. a. p. 

114 2 OOno golden string, 
weight StolaaO wals 
at Rs. 22 per tola. 


1 « . l' —v j w * 44 wmv V4 uiuo-i j wuiao Ul 

usiness r'—l am not a learned man,and I employed any. 
ody who happened to come to me. I do no; 
to lead nor write at all. I first made a pair of aakleta 
atRs. 22 per tola. ,, foyi jee about tho time of the Dewalee before last 
5 0 0 Charges for making 1 * everything is written in this book. 1 cannot read 

16 11 0 Ohemiklefc of 8 silver, , aud 1 do not knowRowjee’s account. Yon had 


11 0 One anklet of silver, bettnr iT 0 n ?; kn °'vRowjee’s accouut. Yon had 

weight Rs. 75 $ ex- . r yourself. I made one anklet first, not a 


4 8 


weight Rs. 751 ox 
change at As. 4 b 
0 Charges for making 
ono anklet. 


5 9 


220 

Shri (Prosperity). 


Tho aooount of Duxni Rowjoo Wagha for Surnvat 
year 1930 (1873-74), month Fargoon (1874 Fobruary 
an d Marcli), through Patell Dajeebhai Nurrotum. 


Rs. 

C 4 


Credit side. 


22 0 


121 0 


i j4 

0 Ready cash (received) 
through Dajeebhai. 

0 Ca3h, 3rd of Jaith 
Vud (3rd Juno 
1874). 

0 Asliad Sud 7th, Sun¬ 
day (21st Juno 
1674). 


Rs. 

05 


Dobit sido. 


a. p 

5 0 Ono go 
called 


3 0 


22 0 


207 


0 Ready cash through 
himsulf. 


0 8 


>ld .bracelet 

_ k'tngni, in 

weight 5} gudiana 
wals 3, at. Rs. 22, 
through Dajeebhai. 

0 Charges lbr making 
the above. 

0 Golden rings, weight 

1 tola, at Rs. 23 
each. 

0 Charges for muking 


313 0 0 


19 7 


1 0 


Rur. About the same time I made one ai 
gold nockluco called dora y ono gold wristlet called 
^ungnee, weighing three tola^. This was about ilia 
Dewalee, and as 1 mado thorn from time to time I 
delivered them. 

blow many ornainonts did you make again P—A 
pmr of necklets, One gold nack-chain called do™, ono 
wristlet called leungnee , two finger-rings weighing 
one tola of gold, two child’s (Interpreter-A 
littlo child’s) wristlets of silver, &o., and also 
gavo a number of gold coins called jmtlies 
or Venetians. Sometimes 1 gavo to Dajee and 
sometimes to Rowjeo ; two or three times Dajco 
received tho ornaments from mo, and onco or tv, ieo 
t ho other man. 1 do not remember whether, when I 
began to make theso things, it was four- 
teeu or fiftoen days beforo or of tor tho 
Dewalee, but it is all written dowu them. 1 
did not make them all at tho Dowaleo. Seiro 

subsequently. 

two 


98 11 


die ringi 1 -«v#u muau mem au ac uto JJ 

° Q ^w°i 5 8 3 q 6 Ui t0tiU ?T * l * ° mado at tbe Dewalee, and some 
0 Charges in the month ! v^ aown ornaments and identified them.) The 

of Ashad Sud 1 lth anklets, Venetians, gold wristlets, and two gold finger. 
(25thJune 1874). rings wore made by mo. Tho nock-chuin called 
bright l R«. 754 , at ^. ;ra » w bich I made, is not amongst those. (Putting 
the premium*’ of, hi a hand on tho other ornaments.) Tho wimesv 


5 0 


0 rw’ 13’ r+u v. I These wore not mado by me. Tho total vtuu 
(KJhargea of the above. onmmenta j mftde for 4mjoo was about Rs. BOO or 

3 i Rs. 475—I do not remember tho exact amount, but 

0 Coins called Putlios ’ that is given in the book. 1 roceivod full fmymont for 

fi&m&TSSt th0 artioles 1 mad0 - Dajoo ca.no jo mo and Row- 
including charges.’ J joe also, and I was paid tbc whole 01 the amount trom 
utlios of gold, 1 time to time. To Dajoo I gave a written account, 

eluding (charges' 1 about theso ornaments. I do not remember who y\ roto 


UU I/IIU UUiei VllUfcUICIIVC./ ... 

I These wore not mado by me. Tho total value of tho 


213 0 
98 12 


16 0 0 P 


eluding 
wals if. 


This paper is produced by me toulay, dated Decem¬ 
ber 29th of 1874. 

Signature of Dpijqp Nurrotum. 

(^d.) J. B. Bichey. 

The 29th December 1874, 


charges ! ab out these ornaments. - 

* 1 that particular acoouut. Any person who eiymo to mo 
at the time 1 caused him to write. If I wore shown 
that account I might remember it. (Shown exhibit Y.) 
This may bo tho paper. 

Serjeant Ballantino declined to cross-examine. 
D00LAB MUNORDAS called and affirmed. 
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fined by Mr. Inverarity— My name ib Doolab 
Munordas. i am a goldsmith. I 
—Bvjolub Munordas, Rowjee,.who is employed 

goldsmith, examined. ^ . he g eg idency. He does not 

livo near me, but we both live in the bazaar I have 
made ornaments for Rowjee. I have made four ear¬ 
rings—coorkeo—of gold, and a gold chain to be attach- 
ed lothem round the ear, and another gold chain round 
the ear. I have not got a regular account 
with Ilowieo, but I have entered the sundry sums 1 
received. I made these entries. (Shown book.) 
This is iny account-book. I see an entry on the l lth 
Assud Sad. The year is not mentioned, but it was 
the laht Hindoo year 1930. I see an entry for ^ s * '". 8 
for making a ring for Rowjee puttawalla. There is 
another entry of rupees four and a half in part pay¬ 
ment of ear-chains that were to be made. On the 7th 
As.mdVud( 6 th August 1874) Rs. 20 were received. 
I see two items of Rs. 20 , making a total of Rs- 40. 
Altogether, this comes to Rs. 60. This sixty rupees 
was paid to me for the purpose of making the gold ear- 
chains which I mentioned before. Altogether 1 re¬ 
ceived from Rowjee Rs. 79-8. (Shown ornaments.) 
These two rings, two ear-rings, and two car-chains, all 
gold, were made by me. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballanlino declined to cross-examine 
this witness. 

DULPUT GOYINDRAM called and sworn. 
Examined by the Advocate-General—My name is 
Dulput Goviudram. I know 
Dulput Govindram, Yeslnvuntrao, who is in tho 
y cohv. uutnio b Burvaut, . » * r . . T 

examined. service of the Maharaja. I was 

in the service of Yeshwuntrao 
for the last year and three quarters. I used to 
keep the keys of bis boxes, and do all such work 
as ho directed me. I also served him as clerk. 
I had the key of his money-box. 1 should know Row¬ 
jee and Jugga perhaps if I saw them, (rdiown Jugga 
and Rowjee.) These are the men. I have seen them 
on one occasion at Yeshwuntrao’s house. This was 
about a year or fortecn months ago. I paw them at, 
niglit-time, about eight o’olock. I gavo them something 
on that occasion. I gave them Rs. 600 (Baroda 
rupees) by Yesbwuntrao’s directions. Yeshwuntrao 
was upstairs in his house when these men came. 

fSerjcanfc Ballantine declined to cross-examine the 
witness. 

CHUGGUNLALL FOUZDAR called and sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Inverarity-My namo is Ohng- 
" gunlali Damodhurdas. 1 am 

Chuggunlall Fouzdar gherisfcedartothe BarodaEuzoor 
examined. Fouzdaree Court. J know Salim, 

T know his house. 1 remember 
the Gaekwar s ' uarc j being placed on his house. 

a Gaek^ee Pobce ^ ab JP fl ^ DfiComboi . 

The guaid was p put on his house I went 

Afti'r that Wad ia, the Huzoor 

next, day with Horuiueje her0 wag a Bombay 

Fouzdar, to a sea q Mccr Imam AHJ 

Police havildar wit • jee Ardasir Wadiawas a 
That is the man. chief f-[ uzoo r Fouzdar. 

aervaut of he Gackwai a, ,bm B! tho Gaokwar . j 

I also hold my appointment w t itl 

saw P^erafomid mthehotmo^ f Da hnl! dkercl,ief, 
a packet, and Office. I took 

and taken to the Huzoor ivu » A1; 

them to the offico. Mr. Honnusjee 
also wr*nt At the Fouzdareo Hospital a label was 
aiso we in. -at me lBO fthe Fouzdareo wore 

put upon tho packet, and seals oi LI T 

affixed by me on tho four corners of theI 
did this by the direction of Mr. Tbe 

packet was carried in tho same buggy \ 1 ' 

After the packet bad been sealed m- tb s way a 
memorandum was written on ^ ‘ ^ J18 



packet contains papers found in the house of SanCT J 
The packet was delivered to Imam Ali havildar, Vnd" 
took it away with him (Shown handkerchief.) I 
do not quite know whether this is tho handkerchief in 
which tho packet w*as -wrapped up. (Witness opens 
packet.) This is the handkerchiof. 

Serjeant Ballantine declined to cross-examine tho 
-witness. 

IMAM ALI was called and sworn. 

Examined by the Advocate-General—My namo is 
Meer Imam Ali. I am a 

Imam Ali examined. havildar in tho Bombay Police, 
No. R-1130. I was present with Chuggnnlall and 
Hormus ee Wadia when tho house of Salim was 
searched. I saw some papers found there, which 
were afterwards made up into a sealed packet and 
handed over to mo. I brought that packet to the 
sahob and kept it under guard. On tho 29th Decem¬ 
ber I handed it over to the Rao Sahcb, Munibhai being 
present. Salim was brought there and it was pluccd 
before him to bo opened. It was opened in tho pre¬ 
sence of Salim and Mr. Munibhai. Between the day 
on which I received it and the 29th December, when 
it was opened, it was kept in our Police guard, and 
when it was produced to be opened before Salim and 
Mr. Munibhai, it was all quite perfect. 

By the President — I mean lost December. 

Serjeant Ballantine deolihed to examine tho witness. 

Mr. MUNIBHAI called and solemnly affirmed. 

Examined by Mr. Inverarity—My namo is Munibhai 
Jusbhai. I am native assistant to the Resident at 
Baroda. On 29th December last 1 was present whoa 
a bundle of papers was brought to the Presidency by 
Imam Ally. There was a note inside and seals at each 
corner of the cover. They were the seals of the I ouzda- 
roe Court of Baroda and the ink impression. On the note, 

L think, tho words “ Papers found in Salim’s house” 
were written. Salim was preseut when the bundle 
was opened. I did not make a list of all the papers in 
the bundle ; but of certain papers I made a list. 
(Shown exhibit X.) This was one of the papers taken 
out; of tho buudle. It bears my signature, which I 
pat on it at the time. (Shown two papers.) These 
also were found in that bundle. They also bear my 
signature made at tho time on tho back. I liave got 
tho list that 1 made of some of the papers. 

The Advocato-Geuoral— 1 propose, my Lord, to 
read these two papers. 

President or Commis- The President—Aro these 
Bion refuses to admit in f rriR u n . mP rqp_Th« a a 

evidence jmpers found in 1 Papers r Ino Advo- 

Balim'a houBo. cnto-Uoneral roplied affirma¬ 

tively. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine asked on what grounds it 
was wished to road them f—Tho Advocate-General 
said the h tters were precisely of the same character 
as exhibit X, containing information of what was done 
at the Residency, and had been found in Salim’s house. 
I ho President—But exhibit X was proved. 

J he Advocate-General—We have not been able to 
tiaco tho writer of these letters, but thoy are of the 
same nature as the other lotters. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—I might have objected to 
what Rowjee has admitted, but I have not done bo. 

ibe President—Exhibit X was proved in a different 
way from this. 

The Advocate-General—But I submit that those 
lotters a be admissible as evidence on this ground. 
Rowjee and Nursoo have said that they were in 
the habit of getting letters written upon that conversa¬ 
tions took place at tho Residency and who called 
thore. Wo found in Salim’s house a letter anBworing 
the description of tho letfco~s which RoVvjee says he 
was in the habit of transmitting to. the Maharaja 
through Salim. That letter has been id entitled and 
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uero can be no doubt that the letters I now 
abmi j^-wero found in Salim’s bouse, and being in tho 
Bame handwriting as the ono that has been identified, 

. I think that this Commission should consent to receive 
them in evidence, unless it is to be contended that 
they aro forgeries or wore not found in Salim’s house. 

Mr. Sorjeant Ball an tine —My objection, my Lord, 
is very simple. You must conneot your documents 
■with tho person under charge. That has not been 
done hero. Tho writer of it has not boen proved, and 
in tho absence of such proof I apprehend that those 
letters are not receivable a 9 evidence. 

Tho Advocate*Goneral— I believe that they do con¬ 
nect with tho porson under charge in the very way 
that has been suggested. 

The President - Tho writing has not been proved, 
and I do not think they aro sufficiently connected at 
- present. « 

Tho Advocate-General— Then I understand your 
Lordship to rule th^t these letters are not admissible ? 

Tho President— I do not think they havo been suf¬ 
ficiently connected with tho person under charge to 
tnnke thorn admissible. 

The Advocate-General —1 will ask your Lordship 
to take a note of the grounds upon which I made the 
Application. 

The President— I will take a note of it, but I am not 
Compelled to do so. In this case there will be no 
appeal. 

Tho Advocate-General—I am aware of that, your 
Lordship. 

The President—Your objection was snro to havo 
been on the record, and I think you ought not to 
have askod mo in this way to tako a noto of it. 

Tho Advocate-General—As your Lordship pleases, 

BOODA NURSOO callod and sworn. 

Examined by the Advocate-General—My name is 
Booda Nursoo. At first I was 
employed as a puttawalla. Now 
I am a jemadar. I am ern 
ployed at tho Residency. 1 was 
promoted to bo jemadar last 
month. Itowjee’s belt was given to mo. It was given to 
hie on the 15th December. It was given tome by Mr. 
Blandford, tho assistant in onr office. fter ir was 
given to mo I put it on, and it remained in 
my possession until tho 25th December. It was 
in my possession during all the time between 
tho 15th and the 25th, with the exception of 
when I used to dine or bathe, when I took it off 
and put it upon the devri, tho plate where the sepoys 
used to sit. On the 25tli December the Khan Salieb 
asked mo to produce it. Ho said, “ I want to examine 
your belt and I took it off and gave it to him. 
(Shown belt.) This is the belt. 1 think there is one 
pooket here (pointing to the belt), but I don’t know 
of any othor. This pocket is not exactly a pocket; it 
is more a groove for a sword to go in. I did not know 
of any pocket. 

Serjeant Ballantine declined to cross-examine the 
Witness. 

AKBAR ALI called and sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Inverarity — My name is Khan 

... 4 ii , Bahadoor Akbar Ali. I am head 

Detective Police ofBom- of the Detective Folico in Bom¬ 
bay, examined. bay. I have been in Government 

service since the month of April 
1831. I accompanied Mr. Souter to make inquiries 


Booda Nuraoo examin¬ 
ed. Deposes that ho 
wore Rowjee’s belt tVoin 
loth to 2*>th December, 
when Police examined it. 


m this case, (dhowii belt.) 1 remember 
an examination of this belt. This was on tho 
26tb December last. On. examining it I found 
a packet or a powder. I c$me to make the exa¬ 
mination of the belt in this way. 1 had asked 


Ilowjee where he was in the habit of keeping tho^ 
packets which he used. Ho made a statement that 
the packets which had been given to him by the 
jemadar he nsed to keep in his pocket. I thought I 
should be able to find some trace of something having 
been dropped from the packets into the pocket, and I 
asked him, “ Whoro is \*our belt ? ” He said, “ It is in 
tho possession of a man named Booda, of the Resi¬ 
dency.” We four persons were present on the occasion. 

I, Rowjee, llao Bahadoor Gujanund Vithul, aud Khan 
Bahadoor Mcer Abdool Ali. When this examination 
took place I was where Mr. Souter, the Commissioner, 
was in the habit of writing—that was in the Residency 
bungalow. When Rowjee told me that his belt waa 
with Booda, I sent for Booda. When Booda came, 
Rowjee, pointing to the belt, said, “ This is my belt.” 
The belt was round Booda’s nock, and tied round hia 
waist. 

T ha President doubted whether the belt was worn 
over tho neck. 

Serjeant Ballantine requested the witness to pub 
the belt on. 

(Witness puts on the bolt.) 

Examination continued :—This is how the puttawalla 
generally wore liis belt, Whon Rowjee pointed to tho 
« • * ct * Booda to give the belt to me. He took it 
off in this way (taking off the belt) and gave it to me. 

I began to search in it. I put my fingers in the 
trout pocket first (showing a place called the “ slido” 
open at both ends). Row I. “ No ; not there;” 

and pointed to another place, into which 1 put my 
mgers. (Show-s back pocket or secret pocket.) 

, tl ? r 1 had put my fingers thero I felt something 
iard. I Could not take the thing out, therefore I tore 
open a part of it. Whon I saw the packet there I sent 
tor Mr. Souter. In that pocket besides a packet there 
u ™ ° n . tllu ?PP or P ft vb a dirty rag, aud Booda said, 

1 hat is mine.” Besides the packet in tho secret 
pocket I think there was a bit of white thread. In my 
presence Mr. Souter opened the packet. I saw some 
white medicine. It was a powder like white flour. Mr. 
bouter kept tho packet from that time. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine:— 

Cm^o^numtion of „ J? U *P cak En & li3h > do J ou 
Akbar AIL not f—No, 

Do yon swoar you never speak 
English ?—How can I speak it unless I know it ? 

The President—The witness must give a direct 
answer. 

Witness—I do not. I do not know English. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine — l ask you, do you never 
speak English P This is very easily anawored surely ? 
—Never. 

The learned ?erjoant then asked that the bedt for¬ 
merly worn by Ilowjee havildar should bo handed to 
him. 

Is this the pocket in which you Bay you fouud tho 
packet ? —Yes. 

And when you first had the bolt tho pocket was not 
torn ? — No. 

Just show me what portion of it you tore. You 
saw it before you tore it?—I tore it up m that w:iy 
(suiting the action to tho word). Kb* umoh 1 tore I 
cannot say. 0 

I am rather curious to know why you tore it r—Be. 
cause 1 felt something hard, and 1 wanted to searoh 
and find what it was. 

You know 


Yes ; but recollect yourself, Akbar. you Know you 
making | callod Mr. Souter P— After l had soon the packet. 

How did it happen, when you found there was a 
packet, that you felt it necessary to call Mr. Souter ; 
you did not call him before tearing the belt i wa* 
not quite sure that it contained a packet. 
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'yoh knew it contained something. You had 
[u^^Hngors in, Akbar P — Yea ; and I felt sjmething 
but whafc it wa3 l could not tell. 

JBut you knew it was something ? — Yes. 

But yon knew no more what it waa when yon had 
torn the belt than you know before ?—1 knew more 
after I tore ; not before 1 tore. 

Why should you have called Hr. Sou tor at all until 
you hud ascertained what was in the packet ; why did 
you cull Hr. Stouter at all ?—Whether the packet con. 
tained a letter or not $ ho might come and seo what 
it contained. 

Medicine or what it contained ho might come and 
Dee. But did you not think Mr. Souter would trust 
what you said on the subject ?—Eowjee had made 
statement to mo/ 

I know that Rowjee had made a statement to you. 
What I want to know is, inasmuch as you poked your 
finger in and tore the belt, why did you not take 
the paper out an*} seo what was in it ? —llowjee said 
thut out of tije- packets that ho liad received some 
medicine had remained. 

This is no answer to my question. Answer my 
question, sir. Why did you send for Mr. Souter before 
ascertaining what waa in the packet P Why did you 
not, take out the packet yourself P—When 1 heard this 
that 1 have just mentioned froin llowjee I did not 
fcawe it out. 

Well, wait. Do you mean that you found the packet 
and than that Itowice said somothing ?—No ; after ho 
uimI [ saw tho packet, wo were both sitting near each 
otlipr. 

And then vou called Mr. Souter ?— Yes. 

And now I have not yet had an answer to my ques¬ 
tion. Why id you call Mr. Souter ?-In order that 
ho ini;rhopen the packet with his own hand. 

Yc«. in or I t perhaps, that ho might bo present at 
the hading ? -Yes. 

(Interpreter- Ho now say 8> '“ I don’t understand 
tho question. ) 

You did not understand the qnestion ? Was not 

yoar motive to have a witness- to your finding it?_ 

As th-re was a chief quite closo to mo, .therefore I 
sent for him. He was my chief. If ho hadT not bebn 
close at hand, I would not have sent for him. 

That was your only motive ? You ,(id not wish to 
have any witness to the finding ?— As to witnesses, we 
were three witnesses. 

Well, yos ; but you know Rowiee was not a first*rate 
respect a bio witness ?—I did not refer to Row joe, but 
to Jiao Bahadoor Gujanund Vithul. 

W,-!l who were tho others P— He is one, and Khan 
Bahadoor Meer Abdool Ali, and J waa, the third. 

Very well. You had no idea of finding a parcel ?— 
No ; I thought there would be some traco op mark in 
there. , 

Then the paper quite surprised you P—Yes ; wliou 

Rowiee made a statement to me. 

Uoivjee, you know, made no statement at tins time: 

I mean when you found the paper P -I ha$ no idea, 

wlmt it contained. ,, . . , 

Had vou no idea that there would ho apapdr parcel 
at all >~I felt, something faard-I could not toll if it 

was a packet. 

Well, now. did vou not know it was a paper parcel 
without tearing up the belt P-I could not say whether 
there waa a paper parcel. - 

Now, you have tho credit of a good deal o saga¬ 
city • do you mean that you could riot tell it waaapaper 
parcel, A k bar Ali ?—How can IP When I lelt a 
hard substance, how could I tell it was a packet r 
Did you know it waa a paper P—Yob ; 1 felt it to bo 
a paper. 


<SL 


And did you feel that it Was something wrk__ 
up in a paper ?—No ; not something wrapped up in a 
paper. 

Well, did yon think it was a piece of loose paper ? 
— I Could not positively say if it was a loose paper 
or a tied-up paper. 

Or a packet ? And so, to ease yonr mind on the 
subject, you tore up tho bolt and had a look ? —Yes. 

Well, having dono that and seen it, it was then you 
called Mr. Souter ? —After Rowjeo had mado the 
statement to mo that 1 mentioned to you. 

Now look here', Akbar Ali—you tofo open this 
belt and you found. tho parcel. Do you mean that 
llowjee mado any statement at that time ?—Yes ; just 
at that time. 

What waa it Rowjee’said just at that time P— Ho 
eaid, “ Out of the packets that I had received before, 
there was some medicine left, there was some remnant 
of the medicine left, and this is it.” 

There was some remnant of the medicine left, and 
this is it ?—Yes. 

So that before yon called Mr. Souter you had learnt 
from Rowjeo exactly what it contained P—Yes. ’ If X 
had not learnt that from Rowjeo I would have opened 
the packet. 

But after that you sent for Mr. Souter that he might 
see what the packet contained ?—Yes. 

That was so, was it ? But you know yourself ?—From 
tho statement that Itowjoo mado. 

You put such faith in Rowjeo that you did not think 
it necessary to verify his statement by looking P-I 
did not open tho packet because tho Bahob was 
close by. 

Now, look here, Akbar Ali; had Rowjeo ever eaid a 
word to you about having left a packet in his belt, or* 
was it only your sagacity that led you to search tho 
belt ?—Ilowjeo bad not mentioned it to me j he had 
simply stated, when 1 asked him, -where ho used to 
keep the packets. 

v Now, wait a moment. Ho had never told you then 
that he bad kept back a portion and wrapped ifc in an* 
other packet pud put it in hi 3 belt P—lie did not say 
that' to me—-that ho had kept a refitment in tho pocket. 

When was Rowjeo given in your custody, or when 
d*d you ta^e him first ?—He was brought to me ou tho 
22 nd. 

By whom ?—I sent for him. I and Uujanund Vithul 
and Khan Bahadoor Abdool Ali. 

Well, but who brought him P—A sepoy brought him. 

I sent a sepoy for him to fetch him. 

Did he confess to you that he had beon administer¬ 
ing poison ?—Not at first, lie said somethin^ to 
lip am Ali huvildar, who brought him to me. 

‘ 1Iovv ,on & lia(1 been in your keeping before ho 
made any stateriienfc to you P—From eight o’clock in 
tho morning-until evening-he remained with mo 
S* m your Company, I suppose, Mr. AhbarP-Mo. 

jiore did yon deposit this valuable articlo Mr. 

MUdmP W Tr eredid / 0ndopo8itl,lim; whors did you 

™r 9 trc° k i;t pt where 411 the othw di “ d 

of fesMety ^ 10 ****** ^ the COmpoaad 

rrIe^' 1W T l9 br °”S hfc t0 . von > u“d then ho made a 
°,„i ; " [!,,r> ut' this poisoning. ] s that so P—Yes. 

J hat is so. It all came from him, did it ? You had 

io ion ot it before P—Those servants began ciuar- 
rellmg amongst themselves. 

That is not an answer to my question, Mr. Akbar. 
and yon know it perfectly well. I ask you whether 
io mado this confession himself, or whothor you had 

heard something of the kind before, and asked him 
questions—that is what I wsit to know p-He made a 
confession to mo of hia own Accords . 
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i norer heard a word about it, you had never 
^ .ft^Vord implicating him before. Now # just be 

v ^ ea jWibU 9 , Air. Akbar ?—No ; not that he was implicated, 
heard that he had been squandering money. 

Do you mean to swear that you had heard nothing 
6 3 °r^ ~^hout what P 

Well, about his being implicated in the poisoning ? — 

I did not hear from anybody that he was concerned in 
the poisoning. 

Did you hear from anybody that he liad recoived 
poison before you had him brought up to you ? — No. 

Not heard a word about it ? — Not that he had re¬ 
ceived poison. 

Not that ho had recoived poison. After he had made 
this statement to you, what became of him —did he go 
back, or was he confined with the other servants ? 
-y When he made thato statement that I have men* 

• tioned bofore, he was kept in confinement. 

Well, but was ho^entback and kept in confinement 
with the other servants ?— No, separate. 

Now wait a moment. Yon say that this statement 
was made to you on the 22nd. Is that so ? —Yes. 

And do you swear that ho has bepu kept separate 
ever since that time P—Prom the 22 nd until the 28th 
he was in my charge. 

That was not the question. Do you mean, sir, to 
swear that on the 22 nd, after he had made the state¬ 
ment, he did not go back to tho othor servants ?—Ho 
did not go to his house. 

You know, Mr. Akbar Ali, I have never cross-exa¬ 
mined an Indian policeman before, but I have met with 
thesegontlemeu in England. Just answer my ques¬ 
tion. After ho had made this confession to you on the 
22 nd, did ho go back to whore tho othor servants 
wore ? Jt is a very plain question.—Not where the 
other servants were. He was in my ohargo. 

Now, do you swear that he had no intercourse with 
the other servants that day ? — Whether he saw any of 
the servants or not, I cannot tell, but he was by my 
ordors kept under a guard of sopoys. 

Then ho might have seen tho other servants, might 
he ?—Not that I know of. How can I tell P 

Hut ho may have done so P —I have no grounds for 
saying so. 

Have you grounds enough for s aying that he did 
not P My orders were that he should not bo', allowed 
to talk with anybody. 

Now, do you swear that you ordered that he should ; 
not be allowed to talk with anybody P—Yes ; I had 
given orders that ho should not bo allowed to talk 


Sl 


Yee, go on.— Thereupon I sent for Rowjee. Firstly 
all, the jemadar was told that Rowjee had oonfossod 
everything that he had done. 

Is that so r—Yes. 

Did they mention what he had confessed ?—No ; not 
at all. 

Then you sent for Rowiee, did you ?—Guianund 
Vithul said, “ If you li^e, we will send for Rowjee.” 
Tho jemadar said, “ You may send for him.” 

Then Rowjee was sent for, was he ?—Yes. 

And I suppose you found Rowjee at home ? —Not in 
his house, but where our people were. 

And he was brought, was he ?—Yes. 

M ell now, when these two were confronted together, 
what took place ? — Rowjee said, “Baba (Interpreter 

Friend, familiar friend), I have said everything up 
to my neck” (pointing to his neck). 

And then it. was after that tho jomndarmade a con¬ 
fession, was it ?—Yes. He said, “ 1 will tell you the 
fact. 

And then did he tell you the fact the same evening P 
—Not to me. 

f Io whom ?— T said, “ Don’t make a statement before 
me, come bofore the saheb.” 

Did hema.AO any statement to you then? Not at 
all. 

Just tell mo, Akbar Ali, how many persons have 
you in custody in connection with this charge at this 

m °w°n^ t ^ ^ a d w * bne89es my charge; Pot prisoners. 

Well, I supposo by witnesses in your charge you 
mean witnesses you would not allow "to leave P—They 
were collected and kept for fear that they might go 
a '^y» ant ^ " T ° might not be able to find them again. 

I hen, how many prisoners and witnesses are there 
altogether in custody—that is what I want to know P 
Ihere were no prisoners in my charge: onlv the 
witnesses. 

Well, how many witnesses wore in your charge P— 
I wenty or twenty-two. I have got their names if von 
want thorn. 

■No; l don t want them. Do you know a person named 
Nooroodin Borah ?—Yes ; l know him. 

And Nuzoomcodin Borah. Do you know him ?— 
Yes ; I tnow Nuzoomoodin. 

Are they both in prisou ?—Not in my charge ; they 
are in jail. 

They are both in jail, are they ?—Yes. 

Have they been in your charge ? — How could thev 
bo when they aro in 'ail ? 

That is not my question, you know. Have they been 
JJ 1 your charge r - They were in the chavge of Kuo 


given orders that ho should not bo allowed to talk n y° ur charge r-Lhey were in the charge of Kao 
with any of the prisoners. One circumstance hap- ^aheb Gujanund A ithul. He brought them and kept 
pened- them at the place werothe other witnesses wore. 


pened 

Now, Mr. Akbar. 

Interpreter—He’s going to add something. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—If he is going to volunteer 
Jt, I don’t know, but l may as well have it. 

. Witness—lie was brought and confronted with the 
jemadar. 

'/ho brought him and confronted him with the je- , ®' ict< - 11 " le about 
madar ?—l and Gu.ammd Vithul ordered the sepoy to ' or twent '>’ ,l 3"- 
bring him up. P 7 Fifteen or twontv 

Where was the jemadar at that time ?—Abdool Ali 
was also present. 

Where was tho jemadar at that time ? -The jemadar 
was with me. I, Gu aiiund Vithul, aud Abdool 
we three were present. 

Now, attend to me, sir. You know that, after this 
^nfession that-you speak of as having bean mid a on 
. 10 22nd, you say you confronted Row ce with the 
C How waa thab managed, I want to know ?— 

; a *und Vithul said to tho jemadar that Rowjee had 
n owlodged to him everything that ho had done, j 
/ * 1 . 


cm liuu wuro mo ouuir witnesses wore. 

But they were with the other witnesses, were they ? 
—But separate. 

But separate, yes. When did they go into tho 
jail r—Khan Bahadoor Abdool jiYi knows, it® "ill 
be able to tell you. He has got a memo, of tho dat es 


and everything. 

But tell me about when—how loug ago P—Fifteen 


twenty nays ago. 

Fifteen or twenty days from this time? I 
say whether^ it was i fifteen or twonfcy or twenty- 
live days. 


cannot 


Up to that time, how long had they been with tho 
1 how long h'« rf they been 1 ept 

Bent to jail P-v- r lhey 


oibher witnesses, or 
Ali — | as witnesses before they wtro 

were not bept with the witnesses, but they were kept 
apart. 

For how long before they were e^nt to fail?— 
Abdod Ali kn/ws the number of days ; they were in 
his charge. 

Have they ever boon taken bafore any Magistrate P— 
1 do not know. 
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^ ou know that they have been, or before any 
emaci, before Mr. Souter, or before anybody ? — 
ot in my presence. 

Have you ever heard of their being ?—I would have 
told you if I had heard. 

Well, did yon try to get evidence from them, and 
when you could not get evidence from them, send 
them off to jail ? Now, is that about the history of tho 
transaction ?— As to their statements and their evi¬ 
dence Gujanund Vithul knows. 

Oh. yes. But do not you know perfectly well that 
an endeavour wa9 made for days and days to get evi¬ 
dence from them, and that it was not until you failed 


that you sent them to jail ?—Let mo recollect. 

(To Interpreter)—Let him recollect. fAfter a 
pause, to witness)—Now you have recollected ?—Darno- 
dhur Punt mentioned the name of Nooroodin’s father. 

1 know all that, but I want to have an answer to my 
question. I know all about Damodhur Punt, but I 
want to know whether they wero kept in charge of 
the Police pa witnesses until you could got nothing 
out of them, and then, when yon could not get any¬ 
thing favourable or according to your views out of 
them, did you not send them to Jail ?—I now recall to 
mind tho reason why they were sent to jail. It was 
in connection with some arsenic that they wero sent 
to jail. 

Now that yon have got your recollection perfect, 
what was ic in relation to some arsenic ?— Damodhur 
Pant :^aid that he had brought poison from a Borah’s 
shop. 


Precisely. Now that’s it, and upon. Damodhur 
Bunt’s statement were these two persons examined ?— 
Three Borahs. 


\\hat L want to know is, wore they examined by tho 
Police upon Damodhur Punt’s making this statement ? 


Did they keep them in custody with the witnesses or 
aa witnesses for some time ?—Yea, they were ; but in 
a separate tent. 

Were endeavours made to got them to confirm this 
statement of Damodhur Punt’s ?—That is a big affair, 
aud that enquiry is to take place. 

Will you be kind enough to remember that this is a 
big affair, and that the enquiry i a taking plaoo ? - This 
is ouo thing, and the other involved a great many 
things. 

Now, Akbar Ali, was an endeavour made to get 
these two men to confirm Dumodhur’s statement ?— 
Yes ; and soino endeavours are still being made. 

That is to say, they are sent to prison ?—Yes j but 
they are yet to be examined. 

Jte-examined by the Advocate-General 

Take that belt, please. You say that you toe open 
this belt at the lower part 
Akbar Ali re-examined. there? (Points to it.)—• 


Yes. 

Was it fastened at that lower end ?—Yes; it had 

been sewn up. , p v 

And you tore open the stitches lee. 

You say that Mr. Souter was close by at tho tune. 
Whore was Mr. fcoatar ? -fie was about ten paces 
from there. 

Jn tbo same room P-No.j in a contiguous, and 

separated by a chi o'. „ , 7 , 

lu tho Reaidencv bangSlow ? Y e*. Mr boater do- 
mivd me to wait there until ho had washed himself, 
And then Mr. Boater came M soon as lio was called. 

Who was it that first mentioned the belt. Did you 
fir At mention to Howjeo, or did Bewjee mention it to 
you ?—I mentioned it to * owjoe. 

When did you mention this ?■ I lirsfe mentioned the 
belt ujR.iv ce. when bowjee told mo that, ho was in 
the habit of keeping packets in the pockets of his belt. 


Was that on the 25tli ?—Yes. 

And you sent for the belt as soon as be mentioned 
it ?—Yes. 

Before Booda came with the belt on him, had you 
that belt at all iu your possession ? — No ; I never saw 
it, and I did not tnow Booda. 

When you found this packet in the bolt, did you 
consider it your duty at onee to send for Mr. Souter ? — 
Yes ; because he was my chief. 

Now you say that Bowjeo -was brought to you on 
the 22nd ?—Yes. 

A t what time of day was ho brought ?—About 
8 o’clock in the morning. 

Die you, when he was first brought to you, put any 
questions to him P—Yes. 

Did yoa send for Rowjee ?— Yos. 

What was your reason ?— My suspicions and those 
of my saheb were raised strongly against him. 

Why did you suspect him ?— Because we receivi d 
information from all sides that he had been spending 
large sums of money, arid tho rosults of our inquiries 
were that he was the last person -who had gono into 
the room where the sherbet was. 

In the morning you say you put questions to him j 
did he give you any information ? —Not at that time. 

Did you seo him again between the morning and 
evening ?—Yes ; about evening. 

Did you speak to him botween the morning and 
evening?—1 had no leisure during tho interval to 
speak to him, though I saw him again. 

On that day, the 22nd, was Faizoo in custody - No ; 
he was upon duty. 

Upon what duty ?—As jemadar. 

At the Residency ?—Yes. 

Was Nursoo with Rowjee and the other servants who 
were in custody bn the 22nd r— No ; not at all. 

And tho servants were in your custody on the 22nd ? 
—They were not in my custody, but they were brought 
for the purpose of making inquiries. There was 
Fuiaoo, and Jugga, and Rama Bareok—a man who had 
befcn delivered into custody by Colonel Phayro. 

You say that Rowjeo was in your charge from the 
22 nd to tho 28th December ?—Yos. 

With tho exception of tho occasion on which you 
have'safd he was confronted with Nursoo, wan he al¬ 
lowed to see or spe ak to Nursoo daring that interval ? 
— In tho int erval, he was not allowed to see or con¬ 
verse with Nurseo, nor up to tho prosent time. He 
sa\y him or! the 24th, anti that was all. 

Did Row : ee say anything more to the iemodar then ? 
Youh iye<fcold us tlm he said, u Baba, l have told every¬ 
thing up to my neck ?”~IIe said nothing else. 

Or did anybody say to the jemadar what Rowjeo had 
said*? —Not at all. 

Where has Rowjee been kept ?—Where we lived for 
a few days on the maidan near the Residency, that is 
outsido the compound. 

How Was he kept ? With the other witnesses, or in 
a separate tent r—In each tent, two, three, or four per¬ 
sons were kept in the custody of police sepoys. 

And from the compound near the Residency \vhere 
did you transfer yourself ?-To behind Colonel Bar. 
ton s bungalow. 

When did you remove to those quarters?—feofore 
the Mohurriim. That would be on the second or third 
of February. 

Has Rowjee been kept there ever since ?—Yes. 

Where was Nursoo kept ? — For a short time, he was 
under a native rugimen&J guard, arid for some days 
under a Europeansol diets guard. 

Whore ?- Within the componnd of the Residency 
where the guard is stationed. 
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^ ^v , “ r800 ev<31 ‘ boon under your chargo ?—No ; he 

be brought for 'the purpose of his deposition 
being taken down. 

Have you anything to do with the matter in which 
the three Borahs are in custody ?—No j Gujanund 
Vithul has to do with it. 

You have told us that Rowjeo spoke to the jemadar 
and said, Baba, I havo told everything up to my 
nock”-—when Rowjeo said this, did Nursoo say any- 
thing ? — No ; Nursoo spoko to me after Rowjoe left. 

By Sir Dinkur Rao— Who had power and authority 
to make enquiries in this matter —Mt. Souter or you P 
—Through Air. Souter I had authority. 

b’or the purposo of searching for the packet of poi¬ 
son, did you send for the belt < Why did you not open 
the belt in the presence of Mr. Souter ?—Becauso i 
did not know that it contained the packet 1 . 

The witness then retired. 

The Commission hero adjourned for tiffin. 

,0b resuming a t three o’clock, WUSHUNTRAO 
BIClvARAM was called and affirmed. 

Examined by the Advocate-General—My name is 
Wushuntrao Bickaram. Under 
examined. His Highness the Gaokwar X had 

employment, i was emloyed in 
his shroff's shops at Bombay, Baroda, and Surat, in re¬ 
gard to the30 snroff’s shops l was superintending the 
accounts. 1 was in the Treasnry Department, and 1 
n3ed to seo him. 1 know a man named Yoshwuntrao, 
who was in the service of Mulharrao Maharaja as a mes¬ 
senger. I know a man called Salim, who also was in 
the service of the Maharaja, they used to come some¬ 
times with him, bat tlioy wero nob always with him. 

1 know also a man called Damodhur Trimbuok or D.i- 
modhur Runt. Ho was in the private service, arid was 
employed.in making payments to sepoys and carkoons. 

I remember once being sent for by tho Maharaja to 
read a paper to him. this was about eight or ten 
months ago. Tho Maharaja pointed out a note, and 
I read it. I hb note was lying on a bench, and I too < it 
np by tho orders of a khitmutgar. 1 read it. The 
Maharaja and servants wore there. 1 read it just in 
the same way as t speak now. It was in Guzorateo. 
l ho khitmutgar (servant) told mo to road out this note. 

I road it and kept it with me, and on the next day I 
gave it to Duinodhur Punt. Tho Maharaja told tne to 
keep it and give it to Damodhur Punt. I don’t know 
what‘has become of that letter since I gave it to Da¬ 
modhur Punt. X remember a little what that lottur 
was about. There was no date at tho top. The letter 
said, “ Poonikor and the Nawab 8ahib’s carkoon arc 
talking or having conversation with tho saheb.” I do 
not remember the further contents. There was no 
signature to this letter. X live in my own house. 
Every day 1 used to go to the Palace—I mean the old 
Haveli and my place of business is in chat Haveli. 
Behind the Palace there is a new garden called thr 
Nuzznr Bagb, and to tbe Haveli there is an entrance 
at the back comer near the Nuzzur Bagh. There is 


to 


cutcherry above. This is an ordiumy * entrance °for 
going and coming. 

Ci-oea-exainined by Mr. lirauson : -Tho ground-floor 
of the Palace is ocoupied by tho pieoo-goods room, and 
the second storey is occupied by a outchorry. 

Are you in custody :—los. 

For the heinous offence of having read a letter 
the Maharaja P—Yes. 

Sinco the 1-Xfch January ?—I have been in Confino 
since the time of the attachment. It was 
*°*b End 6 th. 

Uho Interpreter said this was the 29th December.) 

* e "® Xa| niue<3bby the Advocate-General—You say 
that the Uuekwars oatoherry is on the second iloor of 
the Haveli Pr—y 03% 


on 


Is there anything on the third storey?—Nothing. 

Is there a third storey p—There are three or "four 
stories. 

Do you know how the third storey is occupied P— 
After passing through a small room, there is an en¬ 
trance to go up further. 

Is there a fourth storey ?—There might bo—1 have 
not counted the stories—I believe there is. 

Do you know how this third, and possibly fourth, 
storeys are occupied ?—They aro lying unoccupied. 

Havo you ever been up these storeys?—Yes. 

You say you were in custody. "Where are you liv¬ 
ing r—In the street near the Clmmpa Durwa/.a in my 
own house. 

But you are living there now and have been since 
Posh Sud 6th ?—After the 6th Posh Sud I am In con¬ 
finement in the Senaputtee’s cutcherry. 

In whose custody havo you been ?—In/ the oustody 
of tto sepoys. J 

Of the Guokwaroo Polico P_Yes. 

The witness then retired. 


Mr. CRAWLEY BOEVEY called and sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Invorarity My name is Arthur 

Mr. Crawley Boevoy 3T lllia ™ Crawle Y Boovey. In 
examined. -November last L was Acting As- 

... , sistant Resident at Baroda. I 

was living at that time in tho Residency. I remember 
Monday the <Jth Novembav. On that morning I had boon 
out early. I returned to the Residency about, half-past 
eight that morning. As l came up to tho Rosidencv 
saw leshwuntrao, Salim, and another sowar called 
. ndhoorow Kaleo. Those throe persons were in the 
V*°* Residency, and opposite tho entrance 
< 001 to the house. 1 moan tho door "leading to tho 
drawing-room. To the best of mv recollection l saw 
iJaizoo talking to Salim. I heard first that some- 
tmng had beeu put in Colonel Phavre’s sherbet when 
1 came down from dressing about half-past nine, just 
arter the Maharaja had loft the bungalow. Colon.>1 
| hayre told me of this. I aftersvards assisted Colonel 
rhayro in making enquiries among the Residency sor- 
X lnls - kw when Rowiee's belt was taken 

away from him. Rowjoo himself hung it up on a peg 
m the office adjoining tho room in which Colonel 
bayre si us. 1 know Amoena, who has boon oxamin- 
°d here as a witness. She was my wife’s 
entered our sorvioo, I believe, in April or 
May 1873. I know that she was absent on several 
occasions, but l cannot remember what occasions. $ho 
was very seldom absent, and therefore L remember it. 

s erjcanc Ballantine — In fact, you nay she was very 
seldom absent, and therefore you remember she was 
often away ? 

Mr. CrAwley Boovey—That is put into mv mouth. 

I did not say so. 

1’ho Advocate-General (to witness)—Can you toll 
us when she w*is abseut P 

Witness—l remember eke was absent on one occa¬ 
sion on the death of Abdoola’s child. L nl*;*> rmmnubor 
she was abstmb on a lator occasion, and nor. long before 
tho attomyb to phison Colonel Phuyro "'as mndo. 

I remember tho 16th of December- 1 remember 
when Mr. Souter went into the ayah's room, i accom¬ 
panied him. I think that Gujanund Shasltfri and tho 
two Khan Bahaduors wero thoro. X Present whou 
slid said something to Mr. rrouter. Sim appeared to 
be very sick then. 

Do you remember what sho said ? 

Serjeant B Ulantino objected to tho question. 

The Advocate- General —The ayah was cfoss-oxa- 
minod as to what aho said on tho first occasion that 
she saw Mr. router, and L wish to corroborate her 
evidence upon that point. 
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Serjeant Ballantine— I may accept that assertion. 

even supposing it was so, how can my learned 
lend call any witness to corroborate what tho ayah 
has said in her cross-examination ? 

The President—You have cross-examined her, and 
I think a witness may bo called to prove what she 
said. 

Serjeant Ballantine—If my learned friend will tell 
me what he refers to I shall bo obliged. 

The Advocate-General referred to his notes and read 
from them. 

Mr. Branson said that the short-hand writer’s notes 
on this point were perfectly clear, and were opposed 
to tho reading of the Advocate-Genoral. 

The President—She was cross-examined about all 
these matters,-and corroboration is so far relevant. 
Serjeant Ballantine withdrew his objection. 
Examination continued : —The ayah said that she 
had been to the Maharaja’s Palace and had receiv¬ 
ed money, ‘'he made many other statements which I 
do not recollect, bub these were the main facts. On 
that occasion Mr. '"outer took her statement dowu in 
writing in my presence. In reference to this matter 
1 ha 1 not seen the ayah before this occasion. 1 loft 
Baroda on a Saturday—the 19th December last, I 
think. 

. Cross-examined by Serjeant 

«2^285.* Wlr Ballantine—You knotv Bhow 

Poonikur, do you not?—Yesj 

very well. ' 

Was he a great deal at the Residency ?—Ho was 
constantly at the Residency. 

Was he in the employment of the Residency in any 
way ?—He was on business here connected with the 
affairs of a British Government ward, and had been 
Bent here by Mr. Hope, the Collector of Surat. 

I want to know if he was in any employment at the 
Residency ?—He was not employed by the Residency ; 
he was employed by the Collector of Surat. 

Then he had no employment direct from the Resi¬ 
dency ? - No; Uo had no direct employment from the 
Residency. 

He received no remuneration from the Residency ? 

—No. 

Did yon know of his providing information to the 
Residency aS w ^ ia t was going on regarding tho 
Gaehwar ?— Yea. Ho often did so. There wore other 
persons who did so. 

Amogst these was there a person called Bhow Khor- 
kur p—-No j ho never gave information. He was not in 
Baroda. 

Had you any arsenic or preparations of copper at the 
Residency ?-V have never seen them. 

You never procured any yourself for any purpose ? 
—Certainly not. Not myself. 

Was any procured by your order?-Certainly never. 
I mean, subsequent to this attempt being discovered, 
was there any poison secured for any purpose ?-Ger- 

Re-examined by tho Advocate-General 
Von say that Bhow Pooniker was employed by tho 
S Collector of f urat, and you 

Mr. Crawley Buevey Baif j something about a British 
re-examined. Government ward ?—Yes. 

Was the ward fflpr Zoolum Ficknr Ally, who has 
estates in Baroda territory ? 

You say that by your order no arsenic or prepara- 
y ■ ed after tho discovery of 


tion of copper was proem 

this attempt. To your knowieugp - 

Copper brought into tho Residency after this tune ?- 


Certaiuly not. , , , 

Or was there, to your knowledge any arsenic or 
preparation of copper before the 9 th P~ Certainly not. 


<§L 


The Advocate-General said that the next 1 
would take a very long time. 

The President thought that as it was past four 
o’clock, it would bo better to ad'ourn. 
j ho Commission accordingly rose. 


ELEVENTH DAY, MONDAY, MARCH 8 . 

PRESENT. 

Sir Richard Couch (President) ; H. H. Maharaja of 
Gwalior (in the forenoon only), H. H. Maharaja of 
Jeyporo, Sir Richard John Meade, Sir Dinkur Rao, 
and Mr. Philip Sandys Melvill. 

Counsel for the prosecution :—Tho Hon. Andrew R. 
Scoble, Advocate-General of Bombay, and J. D. In- 
verarity, instructed by Messrs. Hearn, Cleveland, and 
Lee-Warner, Solicitors in this matter for the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Counsel for the defence :—Serjeant Ballantine, R. A. 
Branson, Henry F. Purcell, and Shantaram Narayen, 
instructed by Messrs. Jefferson and Payno, Attornies, 
Bombay. 

Secretary to tho Commission : — John Jardino, Esq., 
Bombay Civil Service. 

Interpreters:—Mr. Nowrozjoo Furdoonjee, and Khan 
Bahadoor Cursebjoe Rustomjoo Thanawalla. 

H. H. the Maharajah Gaokwar occupied a seat on 
tho left of the Commission in the forenoon, but was 
absent in the afternoon. 

Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.S.T., was present during a por¬ 
tion of the forenoon, and occupied a seat on the right 
of the Commission, but was absent in tho afternoon. 

The Inquiry was opened at 11 o’clock. 

DAMODHUR TRIMBUCK or PUNP called and 
affirmed. 

Examined by the Advocate-General— My namo 
is Damodhur Trimbuck. I ara 
also called Punt. My father's 
name was Trimbuck. I am a 
Brahman by caste, and was in 
the service of His Highness the 
Gaekwar as Privato Secretary. 
I became Private Secretary 
three years or three years and a 
half ago. As Private Secretary I used to pay the wages 
of sepoys and the allowances or wages to klnisbeens, and 
to people who make tumashas (sponsor plays), and also 
to persons employed in tho Sbikarkhana or hunting 
department, and such other work. I had charge of 
particular funds belonging to His Highness. Sums of 
money used to bo drawn from the shroff for private ox- 
pensea, and those were defrayed by me as His High¬ 
ness directed. I resided in Rutnagherry formorly, 
but whilo performing my duties as Private Secretary 
to His Highness in Baroda, outside of the Laliporo 
Gate in Baroda, I carried ou my duties at the 
Kbangee Cutoherry or private court in the barra or 
Palace. Jn this privato office some twenty-five clerks 
were employed, and the head clerk was Madhorao 
Ramonshna. There was also a clerk called Nanajee 
Vifcbul wlionsed to be employed in the Javarekhana or 
jewel department. I know a clerk called Bulwuntrao 
lvowjee, who is employed in the cash department. He 
was employed under me in the Khangee or private 
department. Nauajeo was in a separate department, 
though his dealings used to be under me. Abbajee 
Ramohunder was also a clerk employed under me. 
His duties were to write what it was necessary for 
him to write. Atmaram Ragboonath was employed 
in the jewel department, but received his salary from 
rne from the privato department. I attended daily au 
the Palace from seven o’clook in the morning until 
ten at night. At noon I used to go home for dinner. 
I know wbat rooms were ordinarily oocupied by Hi* 


Damodhur Punt, the 
Gaokwar’a Private 
Secretary, examined. 
Deposes that the Maha¬ 
raja ordered him to buy 
packets of arsenic and 
diamond dust, which 
wore given to Salim to 
be conveyed to Rowjee. 
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He used to lire on the fourth storey from 
*#rpund-floor.. Access was obtained to these rooms 
^>picd by His Highness by the Durbar# people by 
7 av of the Gadee. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballnntine (to Interpreter)—As'< the 
witn* sb to look- towards Hia Highness the Gaekwar, 
atu o spoak so loud that His Highuess shall hear 
aim. I can hardly hear him here, and I am sure His 
xiignnoss caunot hear him. 

. , ^ 1 L tnC38 —Tho Gadoe was on the first storey above 
the Khangee or private Cutoherry. From the outside of 
tne ralace, Durbaree people used no reach the Gadoe- 
loom y tho entrance called M'mrgarsnass, which 
leads direct to tho Gadee from the public road. Bo- 

R1 f i 03 t 111 Q r»n t i 1_ • 



aides this entrance there Was a^h^enTranceto ^ 

Gaekwar’s Palace, from which ™™i„ ^ „„ ; th -- ,i„t ; , _“ ay “® tobr,n S »«. or 


r , , - -— ** eta tmumer entrance to me 

Gaekwar s Palace, from which people could go up to 
the fourth flour, where the Maharaja’s apartments were 
There is an intrnnno tr, ~_r_ x-_ r>_i 


The witness was asked the meaning of 
sion, and continued 

SSilikhana is a depository for "medicines and other 
things. J his Silikhana or disponsarv was npsmirs 
close to whero tho Maharaja slept in tho Palace. The' 
Mahara'a also said, “ Gat a tola of diamonds.” This 
was said on a subsequent occasion. 

Tho Advocate-General—Let us get through one 
interview at a time. 

Witness—Upon that conversation with the Gaekwar 
I ordered Nooroodin to bring two tolas of arsenic. £ 
saw Nooroodin. Ho had been soul for to tho Palace, and 
1 saw him there. 1 ordered Nooroodin to send two tolas 
of arsenic. Ho brought, it and gave it. I don’t remember 

irlinthni» li n r+r* tfA « 4 it /I i . . 


tho noxt day. I he arsenic whioh Nooroodin brought 
was m a packet. I did not open the packet to lee 


*m. , 7 ^ wiuiIUiittJll D UUiti blULlll *5 »Y LIU. 114*0 111 cJw [/ ILKBli* 

There is an intranqo Jo thorn from tho Nuzzur Bagh, what it contained. When f eo^the t- Q ^ 

JJ£ d l h *™™.* UOth * r . fr °m the Kothara door or gate, the Maharaja what I should do with it! The" Ma'h^ 

nnii enirl ‘ i. r-i . . _ * u JXUillti- 


1 he most direct road to tho Maharaja’s apartmonts 
from outsido is by the Nuzzur Bagh. I know a man 
named Yeshwuntrao, who was in tho service of the 
Maharaja as jasood or messonger. I also know a man 
called Salim, who was a sowar in tho sorvico of tho 
Maharaja. 1 have seen both Ynshwuntrao and Salim 
in attendance upon tho Maharaja. They used not to 
bo with tho Maharaja night and day, but they came 
now and then as thoy were required. I remember at 
one time being direotod by tho Maharaja to give to 
Salim arsenic. This was, I think, about Badrapud, 
though I do not rotnomber tho exact time. 

Interpreter—This began, my Lord, between the 
26th September and the 10,h of October 1874. 

Examination continued :—Tho circumsmncos were 
these. Tho Maharaja said, “ Get two tolas of 
arseuio for itch j” and ho directed me to write a note 
to the Fouzdaree Department, whioh I did. (Shown 
note.) This is tho note which 1 wroto. It bears my 
signature. Besides the note there is an endorsement 
upon tho back of it which purports to bo by tho son of 
tho Fouzdar, Bulwnntrao Gunputrao. I have not 
seen his handwriting up to tho present time, but 1 
apeak from its purporting to bear his signature. 

The Advocate-General—I will read the part of the 
note whioh is written by the witness. 


To the Officer of the Huzoor Fouzdaree (Magistracy). 
After compliments. Arsenic, in weight tolas two, 

P.d (« Oaober, 187-1). 

(Sd.) Dauodhub Trimbuck, Khangeewalla. 


yWfixi ■rar-i.'s.T « 

this arsonio ! r\vas° XoctodTo gt^one 

l 7 ^ ah T ja ' 1 d0 " ot remember when 

after 1 go ^“m ?° ^ °* ht ‘7 8 

to ;s 

tho diamonds in a paekot. from Nanaiee Vithul who is 

ti 7 SeJV hei °':' 01 da P art ™^ ' tlid not open 
Whon | k kind of diamonds it contained. 

When 1 asked the Maharaja, he said, •• Give it to 
Yoshwnntrao” After haring asked the Maharaja l 

p7et to P Y | ett0 ) Ye3 r WU, ' traO ' Attev * ivin Jf U ‘ is 

E"f n i Yeshwuntrao l received another order from 
after d ° ^° b remember h ° w long it was 

L ir ti ’ 6 pa0ket to Yoshwnntrao that I re- 

eb'h? d 8 °r. 0 " 1C ‘'' bnt ik ' vould ba about six or 

6 ofr«d d / 9 af ^rwards. A small bottle had been re- 
coived from Hakimjeo, the doctor. That bottle was 

a so T } ’c xr 0U8 ° by the hands of Goojabtt, who is 
velkn? U -° f N i aUU ^ h0b Kh ^ el kur’s. Nana Khan- 
*”* Ur . Mahava ja , s brother-iu-law and 

present l rifcraidhi. \ his bottle was brought at tho 
m ^ me > an( I 1 did not examine it. 

Mr. Branson—The witness says ho did not soe it. 

- A ~ 0 Interpreter - He did, but 1 think his moaning 
is that he did not examine it, as tho light was not near 


Witness — This is tho date upon which I wroto the 
note. 

I ho Advocato-Genorai—The corresponding English 
dato is the 4th Ootober. 

I mentioned iu the note that the arsenic is required 
for medicine for a horse. This was written because I 
p Q9 directed to do so by the Maharaja. From the 

from 1 did not S ofc an Y * r8eniG - Not getting any 

Lm , 1 tUe fouzdaree, I directed that some arsenic should 
I h^/i° Ug lt from Nooroodin Borah’s. Before l did so 

oonvovedfl^^ 011 with the Mahara K in which I 
ness *• H lUe F ? azdar ’ 8 message. ] said to His High- 
askingvfm r ^ U8 i i0 Wttdia8a * v8 he would S ivG it after 
Maharaia Li* , t °i mus i ee Wadia was Fouzdar. The 
“ A pass i* Send for ifc from tho Camp.” I said, 
Tim MahamiasmT-T P" 00 , 0 "'.*-, from u the 0am P ” 
from Nooroodin b ’ and * ot 16 somoho ' v or other 

business with th?«tart th ® “ an " 1 ° ^ 

Mr • 0 'Ldikhana or arsOnal. 

khana w»^ l? Z ^ ^‘^doonjde’s interpretation of Sili- 
khana was objected to by the Advocite-General. 


- — meaning V a A 

Die I nterprotor —It means ‘‘ minister. 

^tr. Melvill ^Ihen the i-ropor translation would be 
that the Nana Sahob is tho Maharaja’s brother-in-law 
and head minister. 

Witness continued:—This bottlo was this length 
(showing about a finger and a half). This bottle 
contained sptne medicine. Tho Maharaja had asked mo 
to pour the medicine into another bottlo, whioh I did. 
The bottlo I poured tho medicine into was a boc;le 
which belonged to mo and used to contain otto of ro^os. 
This bottle was about this length (showing half a finger 
length). Goojaba poured the medicine into the 
smaller bottlo, and I kept tho small bottlo at tny 
place, and on the noxt day L gave it to Salim by tho 
instructions of the Maharaja. I had seen the Maha¬ 
raja in relation to this bottle in the morning, when X 
accompanied the Maharaja to the Haveli. I and the 
Maharaia went into a buggy. Tho buggy 4as like an 
ordinary buggy. It was a four-wheeled carriage, and 
l was in it with the Maharaja. I asked the Mivba- 
Whab should I do with that bottle 1” Ho direct- 


raja, 


J ’ v ^ v • UU UlL vvAi - ** 

e l me to give it to Salim. I cannot fix the day on which 
this conversation took place. It was about tho time 
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, Diisserah (20th October). I gave the bottlo to 
the next day at half-past ten or eleven o’clock 
Trfthe morning. Besides this, I received instructions 
from the Maharaja upon another occasion to get some 
arsenic. The Maharaja said, when directing me, 

" Get two tolas of arsenic, and one tola of diamonds.” 
It was on another c coasion that ho told mo to 
get the diamonds. X got the arsenic on this second 
occasion from Nooroodin Borah. I myself saw 
Nooroodin Borah, for it was ho who brought it and 
gave it* to mo. Nooroodin said it was arsenic. I 
did not see it. As to this second supply of arsenic I 
gave it to Salim after having asked instructions from 
the Maharaja. As to the diamonds I have just spoken 
about, X was direcled to get a tola of diamonds by tho j 
Maharaja, who said to me, as ho gave me directions, I 

“Get a tola of diamonds from tho jewel-room.” X do 

not remember whether this was before or after I got 
the second order for arsenic from tho Maharaja. I got 
the diamonds from Nanajee Vithul. 1 did not open 
the packet of diamonds, but it contained three massas 
of diamond powder and nine massas of diamonds. I 
know this from what Nanajee told mo. When 
I got these diamonds nnd diamond dust, l asked the 
Maharaja, “ What should bo done with that ?” 
Tho Maharaja said, “ Give it to Yeshwuntrao.” He 
also said, “ These diamonds aro for the purpose of 
making a crown for the t'wamoe or high-priest of 
Aknlkoto” l gave these diamonds to Yeshwuntrao. 

I had conversation with Yeshwuntrao when I gave him 
this packet. I gave the diamonds to him at tho pri¬ 
vate office or Khangee Cutcherry, outside the walls. 

I asked him, “ What are you going to do with the 
diamonds r” Yeahwuutrao said, “ *1 hey are to be 
made into powder and given to Colonel Phayre.” I 
said, “ This is not good ; this is bad.” Nothing fur¬ 
ther that I remember took place between Yeshwuntrao 
and me upon this occasion. 1 remember a report 
being spread that an attempt had been made to poison 
Colonel Phayre on the 1st of Ashvin Vud (correspond¬ 
ing with Monday tho 26th October). Jt was on a 
Monday that 1 heard this report. It would be about 
five or seven days before I heard of this attempt that 
1 gave tfje packet to Yeshwuntrao. The day on which 
this report was heard tho Maharaja had come to the 
Campr-n^d ho told mo about it. On that day 1 went 
with the Maharaja’s procession a'tid got down at tho 1 
£lirawak ? 8 dhurrumsalla. The Maharaja was going to ' 
tho Residency in the Camp. The Shrawak’s dlmrrutu- ; 
sal la is on the road-side near the banyan tree, just 1 
outside the Camp limits. 1 had accompanied tho Maha- 
• : from the Palnco as far as this place. The timo ! 
™o u)a | J0 about eight o’clook in the morning. I got 
dmvn it tbo S lira wok’s dhurrumsalla, because tho 
Maharaja did not take mo to the Residency. After I got 
down I*remained sitting there until the procession 

£? Ur ***' * , 

fhe Lharaja ^S^X r ! 

raja I “itnTion replied, “ Nursoo was in the habit of j 
co ning every day. Ho rhd not come to day and 
Rowjoo made baste and pant" 1 aa d, \Vha ; t wob , 
the cause of ihchaste ?” The Maharaja sa.d, That 
Sursoo was in tho habit of sitting ontsido every day, 
and if he saw anybody coming bo used to whistle^ 

Nura,x) was not outside on guard for the purpose of, 

wbiailing. That is tho cause o t, 10 noise. i 

The JVesident asked tho Interpreter it the word he j 
was interpreting « noise ” might also mean report. ; 
Tho Interpreter replied in tho affirmative. j 

Witness continued :— I bad further conversation with j 
Urn Maharaja upon this occasion. Tho Maharaja i 



said , <c Salim ran to Rowjee’s house, whore hc^% ygb 
for tho purpose of taking tho packets, and throwing 
thorn into tho fireplace, whero the old woman was sit¬ 
ting making broad. Rowjoo went to his own house, 
because he was not quite sure whether Salim would 
or would not throw away tho packets.” 

Tho Advocate-General (to Interprotor) — Xt is tho 
same word throughout, is it not, that you translate 
" packet” or “ powder 

Tho Interpreter— Yes. 

Witness continues : —The Maharaja said, “ Rowjoo 
went to his house. I don’t know whether ho threw 
away tho packet or not;. This is a bad affair.” I do 
not remember tho Maharaja saying anything olso, and 
I left the Maharaja at my own house. Before this 
drive with the Maharaja I very likely had had a 
conversation with the Maharaja about this business, 
but I do not remember now. Oi that Monday, after 
taking my meal, I went to tho Haveli at eleven 
o’cloc , where I saw tho Maharaja. Tho Maharaja 
was sitting on Luxmibaee’s bench and was speaking 
to Nana Saheb Khanvelkur. They wore speaking 
regarding tho noise about tho poisoning. I did not 
hear what was said. I was at a distance. I too* no 
part in the conversation. I was at a distance of five 
or seven cubits. Later on, L saw the Maharaja at 
noon of the same day. Tho Maharaja was then 
sitting on Luxmibaeo’s bonch at noon. Then tho 
Maharaja, and I, and Nana raheb got into a carriage 
and drovo to tho Race-course, which is outside the city 
and on the other side of the railway. While in tho 
carriage I had a conversation with tho Maharaja, who 
said, “You should keep yourself well-informed 
about any inquiry that may take place in this matter 
alluding to tho poisoning. This he addressed to both 
Nana tfaheb and me. He also Said, “ When yourooeivo 
particulars, you ought to communioato them to mo.” 

L made inquiries that night of several people who 
came, and I told tho Maharaja the next day what i 
had learnt. No other person was present. I said, 
“ Row joe had not been found,” moaning that he had 
not been arrested. The Maharaja said, “ XIo is a 
very olovor man and a liar.” Ho said nothing else. 
On tho next day (Tuesday) \ saw • alimand Yeshwunt¬ 
rao at tho Palace in the presence of tho Maharaja. 
Whilo I was there the Maharaja desired them to mado 
inquiries and obtain information about tho caso of 
poisoning. After this Tuesday L very likely had con¬ 
versations with the Maharaja upon this subject, bub 
1 don’t remember just now. I remember tho Maharaja 
going to the Residency on the following Thursday. I ac¬ 
companied him as far as tho Shrawak’s dhurrumsalla. 

I. usually accompanied the Maharaja to the Residency 
as far us tho dhurrumsalla. Whilo Colonel Phayte was 
ltesident, I never went into the Residency I re¬ 
member Colonel Pelly coming to the Residency to 
relievo Colonel Phayre. On the first occasion on which 
His Higbn. ss went to see Sir Lewis Pelly, L did not 
accompany him. On one occasion afterwards I 
accompanied him to the Residency to see Sir 
Lewis Polly. 1 saw Sir I,ewis Pelly. Tho Maha¬ 
raja wont to tho Residency, and X was taken 
thero to givo evidence regarding Borne conversa¬ 
tion which tho Maharaja had had with Narayen- 
jeo Pandray. When the Maharaja came ho had 
some conversation with J;ir Lewis Pelly, and just as 
the Maharaja was about to return he introduced mo to 
t olonel Pelly near the door of the Residency. After 
Mr Lewis Pelly had come I do not just now remem¬ 
ber having a conversation with the Maharaja about 
the poisoning affair. I did not see Rowjee at all, ex¬ 
cept on ono occasion, when X saw him at Nowsaroe. 
1 remombor Mr. Souter coming to Baroda X hoard of 
his coming. After he came l had a conversation with 
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arnia in relation to this poisoning affair. Row- I seals were placed upon the Klmngeo Cut cherry 
imu been^arrested at first and afterwards released, and other places in the Palace. After the seals 
eieupon the Mahara.a said, “The man with the had beeu placod 1 went homo and was immediately 
J; V^'uda) has been released ; now there is no sent for again, and I was confined in the Commander- 

« so o apprehension.” 1 do not romembor on j in-Chief’ s or Sanaputteo’s Cut cherry in the Haveli. I 
M U q, 000 ^ 31011 Maharaja said this, but it was after was confined there for two days under a guard of 
hnri V»° n Gr Ca . me ‘ 1 remember hearing that Rowjee I sepoys— not military —Purdeyseo sepoys or watchmen. 

a ?l un Maharaja spo<e about From the Senaputteo’s Cutcherry, I was brought to the 

said to llis Highness that when Rowjee lmd Residency by the sepoys of the Fouzdar of Baroda, and 

i y en up airain he had mndo « confession. The placed under a guard of European soldiers. For six¬ 

teen days I was under a European guard, and 
since then J have been under a guard of police¬ 
men. Since T made my confession 1 have been in 
charge of the Police, and up to that time I have been 
in charge of European soldiers. I made my confes¬ 
sion because I was tired of being kept under a 
European soldiers' guard. One day, first pf all, l was 
sent for to a tent in the rear of the gifrden of the 
Residency. Thoro I saw the two Khan Bahadoors 
and Bulwuntrao, secretary, a carkoon who had been 
sent for from Ahmedabad, and a man named 
Bhow Khibbio, a carkoon in Baroda employed in 
this case, and policemen. The Khan Balmdoor said, “ I 
want to examine the papers in youi box •” 


been ta*en up again he had made ^ 

Maharaja said, “ I too havo heard so.” 

ihe Advocate-General— 1 want you to recollect, as 
near as you can, what took place. 

Witness—If you ask mo a special question I will 
answer it. 

Mr. Branson— Uo wants to be led. 

. y* itness— l don’t remember anything more just now. 

Alter Rowjee had made his statement ho got a certifi¬ 
cate of pardon, and I had a conversation with the 
Maharaja in regard to that. Ho said, “ If any inquiry 
takes place here, do nob acknowledge or confess any¬ 
thing.” He also said, speaking to Nana Saheb, Yesh- 
wuntrao, and Salim, “None of you should ac*now- 

ledge or confess anything.” I do not remember j wane io examine tlie papers in yout box and ho sent 
whether the Maharaja said anything further on that for me in order that I might bo present at the break 
occasion without being asked a particular question, so ing of the seals. That box contained the Maharah’a 
as to call it to mind. I remember Salim and Yesh- private papers, and it had been sealed up in my nre 
wnntrao bein K arreted. This was on the 14th and , senco in the Palace. On the occasion 1 am now spc.-vc- 
loth of Mhagsar &ud (corresponding to 22nd or 23rd ' p* .** -— -•»- ■» • 


December). Before they wore arrested, the Resident 
Rad sent a note directing that they should bo sent to 
the Residency. In reference to that note I saw the 
Maharaja. The Maharaja said, “ He had sent Yesh- 
wuntrao and Salim to the Residency.” I do not re¬ 
member on what particular occasion ho said this, but 
it was on the same day in the evening that the note 
was sent. The Maharaja, when the note was received, 


ing of it was produced in the tent. The seals were 
largo seals, and wero unbro on. It \vas opened in my 
presence, and the two Khan Bahadoors, Bulwuntrao, and 
Bhow Khibbio began to examine the papers. 1 ie- 
maiued in the tent examining the papers about half an 
hour. On this occasion f said nothing' to the Police 


but the Police said to me 
tell what is the truth, 
more to me ou this occasion. 


“It would be well if you 
Nobody else said anything 
From the tent I was 


did not say anything b"t ho spoim about it in the I pnfc uudar a iSuropeatTsoldiera’ guard, 
m enmg. lie smd ‘ 1 havo cautioned these two pev- It being now two o'clock, the Commission adjourned, 
feons nob to say anything—not to acknowledge or cou- j J 

fess anything.” lie did not say anything else. On On there-assembling of the Comiqission, the exami- 
that occasion Saliui aud Yeshwuntrao went to the na ^ on of DAMODHUR PUNT was resumed. 
Residency and wero allowed to return They wero' , The Interpreter mentioned to 

afterwards sent for again by the Resident on the same ofniuno- the Commission that the Mukkur 

day that they returned. Before they went back again I Deposes'Smt ho made a Sllunkranfc mentioned by iho 
to the Residency I saw them upstairs in the Palace. | c °. n fcssion on being pro- witness corresponded with tho 
Before they left the Haveli, Nana Saheb Khpnvelkur I \ ui p c V‘ l T ? rflf , )n ! hy s j r 13th January 1871. 
who mot mo U„d said— j 

iVlr. Branson—We can’t have that. private Recounts, rmd 


trace b payments made 
to Mahamja’K confiden¬ 
tial servants, Ycshwunt- 
moand Balim, fur Resi¬ 
dency servants. 


The Advocate-General — Never mind what Nana 
Baheb Khanvelkur said. Was any cue elso present be- 
side Nana 8aheb Khanvelkur P 

Witness — Nana Saheb Khanvelkur was nob presont. 

After Salim and Yeshwnutrao had been sent back to 
10 Residency I again saw the Maharaja in the even- 
when His Highness said, “ I havo cautioned these 
\' o persons not to confess or acknowledge anything.” 

further fcirem0mber th ° Maliara i a anything 

Advocato-Goneral— Now, next day did the 

Wr aja sa * v an >* thiu e to y° u ^ 

Call to'm^T ^ 111688 you pui a 6 P eciflc qaestion I can’t 
same f ia , 1 was arrested on the evening of tho 

romoolbor wh ‘d° lakc " n P' f ’ wt 

tho ShunVr.,r,\ 6 d A y tbat wa3 ' but 16 waa * he ,1a y aftor 
was taken u »> I ° U 0 on w ^ ich ™e Maharaja than that, 
an uttachmriMf Won t to the Haveli. At nine o’clock Mr. Nowrozjeo Furdoonje^ 
rooms were ttenZT placed u P 0Ji the Palace, all the did not. 

Palaco. I v , as ■ d ®P» and a gWrd placed over tho 
the morning 0 f S*? 1 ' ei ^ hfc or nino °* clook on 

srr, % ““ itsu" 

% - b. S? “S rrS *“ ° lh " 


Witness—When 1 was in the 
tent, the Khan Balmdoor allud- 


had 


ed to wliat other people 
said about the matter. 

What did hfe nay P 
Serjeant Ballantino objected 
to tho question. 

The Advocate-General said ho would not press the 
question. 

Witness continued:—Two days ■after this examination 
of the papers I made my statement. I made it before 
Sir Lowis Polly, Mr. Richey, Captain Jackson, and 
Captain Segrave, the two Khan Bahadoors, and 
Gujauund Yitlnfl, and Bulwuntrao, secretary. At the 
time 1 made this statement I had been promised a 
pardon by 8ir Lewis Felly. At thistimo no one Rad 
told mo what Nursoo jemadar or Rowjea had said. 
Serjeant Ballantino—Ho said a g4od deal more 


-I beg your pardon. He 


Witness continued 


was prosont when 


I was under a guard soldiers, 
and who could communicat e with me P, No one did 
communicate with me while 1 was under a guard. On 
tho day I got my cortificato tho two Khan Bahadoors 
and Gujantmd Vifchnl wore presout, and Gn &- 
nundsaid, “ If you tell the truth, von will get * 
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This was all that was said to me. They j The Advocate-General-They were payments 

owed mo a book of rules. I told you some time Gaekwar’s servants— Salim and Yeabwuntrno. 


§L 


that I saw Rowiee at Nowsareo. This was 
when the Maharaja went to Nowsaree. T saw Rowiee 
at the Mabaraa’s bathing-place. The Mahara'a, 
Kow'ee, and Salim were sitting there. This was ten 
or eleven o’clock at night. I had been sent for from 
my house. On my arriving there the Mahara a show¬ 
ed me a paper and said, “ Read this.” The paper was 
Jumrmbaee’s complnint to the Governor. Jumnabaee 
is the widow of Klninde Rao Maharaia, and she is 
staying at Poona, T believe. I read it and too a copy 
of it. After doing this, the paper was given bac 
toRow : ee, who too' it back with him. I made a copy 
of that paper by the Mahara : a’s direction. I was 
in the habit of reading Marathi papers to the Maharaia. 
r l hese papers were generally sent by different persons 
in ihe private department. 

The Advocate-General— I want you to tell mo in 
what way the - ithangee accounts were kept. What 
boo' s did you leepP 

Witne s— 'I he accounts were kept on separate pieces 
of paper and not in boo's. Before any payment 
was made *by me out of tlm Khangee treasury I was 
in the habit of ta ing a ynd or receipt or memoran¬ 
dum from the person to whom the Mahara ; a had 
directed me to make a payment. I used to ma e an 
endorsement on this yad in my handwriting. That 
endorsement was made before tho receipt was ta en 
from the payee. Before ma ing the payment I used 
to got tho Mahara a’s sanction to do so. I used to 
got the Mahara ; a’s sanction verbally. (Shown yad.) 
1 his is one of the yads of which I have 
and it bears my endorsement. 

The Advocate-General read the following trans¬ 
lation of the yad : _ 

Shri (i. r. Prosperity, Ac.) 

Brought to account in the 3rd lunar dav, tho month of Shawal, 
that is in the month of Margshirsh, the Sumvat (year) 1330 
(2ith November 1873). 

Mbuora .vdcm. -From Bombay goods were caused to be brought 
. . „ to the Khasay through Ycshwunta, tho 

Exhibit A 1. son of Mabiputi Yeolay, tho Sirkur’s 

i ,, ^'jrior. For the payment of tho 

money for the •aine tho Sirkar’s permission woe granted. In 
accordance therewith what was paid in ready cash (was as fol¬ 
lows:—) The Soor Sun (year) one thousand two hundred and 
seventy- four (the Mahommedan) lunar day the 3rd, that is the 
(Hindoo) lunar date the 4th (conjoined) with the 5th of Margsliirsh 
Shoodhya, tlio Sumvat (year) 1930 [24th November 1873] Mon¬ 
day. 

Machine-made (rupees) were purchased in tho bazaar 
at the place of business of Parukh Govurdhun Dul- 
put and were delivered. For the same the Babaslmi 
(rupees) together with (the amount of) exchange 
that were paid to Parukh were m below men¬ 
tioned 

In all...l,l87£ 

. 2,000 


been spea ing, 


Babashai (rupees) paid out of tho treasury . 


3,187* 

In accordance with the above memorandum, the Bhirkar’s 
permSrwas granted for the payment of rupees three thousand 
one hundred and cightv-seven and a half. Ihe lunar date, the 
5th of Margshirsh Shoodhya, the Sumvat [year] 1930 [24th No¬ 
vember 1873]. 

(Tho text of what follows is in Goozerati) .— 

Pa v m a nt. —Nn v ok Ananfcrao Avlift Be. 1,00 ' of the Bombay cur¬ 
rency. Babn-hai Ra. 2.000. in all th^ thou^d haye been re- 
ceived in full by tho hands of Parukh Javer Lukhmidas, wlioro- 
ceivod (the same) and went away. 

[A true Translation.] 

J. Fltnw, Translator. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—I don’t object to this. I 
understand these yads are put forward as evidence to 
prove oertain payments that were made to the servants 
of the Residency for certain purposes. 


Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—I don’t understand bow 
this can be mado evidence at all, unless my learned 
friend can carry it further. 

The President — It has already been read. 

Mr. “erjeant Ballantiue — But there are other docu¬ 
ments ; this is a specimen of them ; and I ask my 
learned friend how he moans to connect it with any 
of the charges which are tho subject of this enquiry. 
This document is in, and there is an end of it. 

Tho President — He has put this in to show' what 
was the ordinary course of businoss in which these 
payments wero made. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—So T understand, my Lord 
—and this document has gone in and there is an end 
of it—but if other documents are to be put in, I must 
ask my learned friend the Advocate-General in what 
way he means to connect them witlv the charges in the 
case. 

The President — You had better wait until they are 
put in. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine — T take this as a sample of 
the whole, and I as * him now with a view to whether 
J shall hare to object to the others. 

The ' dvocate-General — I propose to use them in 
this way. For my learned friend’s information I am 
going to show that very large sums of money wore 
from time to time paid out ot the Khangee to Yesh- 
wuntrao and Salifn, that the monoy was paid to them 
for the performance of certain services which these 
accounts wrongly describe, and that mauy of these 
sums wero paid on dates corresponding within a few 
clays with the dates on which payment s wore made to 
the Residency servants, and that albeit these yads say 
that these gams were paid for certain specilicd pur¬ 
poses, such as for fruit, fire-works, goods, Ac., they 
were really payments made for the purpose of bribery 
and other purposes connected with the charges the 
subject of this enquiry. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—That is a very general 
proposition, and I don’t see the specific sums of money 
to which my learned friend refers. 

The President—The Advocate-General proposes to 
sliow that large sums of money were being paid He 
inay prove these facts, I think. 

Examination continued :—[The paper put in and 
marked A 1.] I call tho whole cf this a yad or memo¬ 
randum. There is first of all a statement of the 
amount of the money and the person to whom it is to 
bo paid. What follows is my endorsement. (Shown 
endorsement.) This is my endorsement. 

Tho Advocate-General to the President—My Lord, 
tho endorsement begins with the words :— (t In accord- . 
ance with the above memorandum.” That is the 
second part of the yad. 

Witness continued The third part of the yad is the 
roceipt. There was a daily, a monchly, and a yearly 
accouut prepared. This daily account was kept on a 
loose sheet of paper, and contained the amount credit¬ 
ed and disbursed during the day. The monthly ac¬ 
count was kept on several sheets of paper stuck to¬ 
gether. The yearly account was also written on loose 
sheets of paper which were also stuck together. I<ul- 
wuntrao used to keep the usual daily journal, but we 
did not koep the usual Guzerati books of accouut. I 
used to put my endorsement, and Bulwuntrao used to do 
the ro3t of the business. I,do nob know the pay of 
Yeshwuntrao, because he was not in my department, 
but in that of the Furnevose. Salim was not in my 
dopartui9nt, and was not paid his salary b} T me. I 
have mado payments to Yeshwuntrao and Salim out of 
the Khangee department. That yad I have just seen 
refers to one of these payments I look at tho memo- 
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r mpii/nd see that it refers to goods brought from 

No goods were received. Becaus 9 payments 
to be made to persons here, they were bo enter¬ 
ed. £ mean by “ persona here ” servants employed 
at the Residency. 1 know that, because if payments 
wore made for goods the Maharaja used to direct that 
they should so bo entered, but if the payments were 
made for persons, then the Maharaja directed that 
they should be made in this way, that is like this yad. 
Iho accounts for goods received were written in the 
same way, but the name of the merchant aud the 
memorandum of tho goods received wero entered. 
(>hown paper.) This is another yad from my Khangee 
record ; it boars my endorsement, and is for a pay¬ 
ment of Its. 18 to Yeshwuntrao. It is dated tho 29th 
November 1873. That is Btatod to bq in reference 
to goods brought from A hmedabad. This of the same 
nature as the other yad, and no name nor memorandum 
of good8 is mentioned. ["Paper pub in and marked 
B 1.] 

Shri (». e. Prosperity, &o.) 

Brought to account on tho 8th lunar day of the month of Shawal, 
that is in tho month of Margshirsh, tho Sumvat (year) 1930 
(Nov ornbor-December 1873). 

Mbmokandum. —In order that goods might bo purchased and 
brought from Ahmedobad, tho SLrkar’s 
Exhibit B 1 . permission was granted for thepay- 

meat of money for (his) expenses, to 
a eshwimta. son of Mahipati Yeolav, the Sirknr’s courier. In ac¬ 
cordance therewith what was paid in ready cash (wild as fol¬ 
lows :—) Tho Boor Sim (year) ono thousand two hundred and 
HGventy-fivo, tho (Muhommcdaii) lunar day tho 8th. thnt is tho 
[Hindoo] lunar date tho 10th of Margshirsh Slioodh, the Sumvat 


§L 


same. Babashai [rupees] were paid to Parukh [as below] :— 
Principal Burnt (rupees) by the hands of Gunpumm, 
corrected to Naniyeurao, son of Bliikoba Shiel- 

koy, attached to the small Khas Paga .10 0 0 

ForexchaugeatthernteofKs. 18-14 percent. 1 1*1 0 

11 U 0 

Babashai (rupoos) paid in ready cash... . 7 0 0 

18 14 0 

In accordance with tho abovo memorandum the Birkar’s per¬ 
mission was granted for tho payment of rupees eighteen, oud 
fourteen annas, to Nnruyeumo Shilkoy Burgir of tho small Khas 
Paga. The lunar date, tho 10th of Margshirsh Sooclh fur tho 
Sumvat (year) 1030 (20th Novombcr 1873). 

• In respect of tho abovo memorandum, machine-mndo rupees 
[lo] ten, aud Babashai rupees [7] seven, were received in ready 
ca^h in full out of the treasury. By the hands of Nomyanrao 
Bliilkay tho said [rupees ] were received in full from Yeshwuntrao 
j eolay. Tho handwriting of Krishnajee Ramchanclra Kelkur. 

[The letter attached to document marked B, as translated, is as 
below] 

(Shrii. <. Prosperity, Ac.) 

To Rajcshri Bulwuutrao Rowjeo, in tho private service of tho 
Sirkar. 

Furthor, Nurayenrao Shilkoy is now Bent. Do you theroforo 
pay hhn,machino-mado rupees ten aud (give him) apiece ofja- 
pumnth (jocconet cloth) immediately out of tho treasury; or puy 
ium rupees seven for the purchase (oi‘ tho cloth) in tho bazaar, or 
cause it to bo do’ivored by Choonflal. The lunar date tho lOih 
®£^ u Tf8hirsh Shoodhya, the Sumvat (year) 1930 (29th November 
1“73). 

Damodhub Tbihbuck, Khiuigiwalay. 
[A truo Translation.] 

J. Flyxs, Translator. 

(Shown another paper.) This is also a yad from 
my khangee record, and bears my endorsement. It 
bears date the 6 th December 1873. It bears the 
reompt 0 f SaUm Wullid Ali Arab. No goods wore 
brought from Abmcdabad. 

I e paper was put in and marked Cl.] 

Bron itt Shri (».«. Prosperity, Ac.) 

dmtisintho*Snlf ( l nthe 1 6th lunar day, the month of Shawal, 
(Bth DeocmborT'St). Mur ^Hi ra h of tho Sumvat (your) i#30 

BMOstNooM.— Gootls wore couaod to bo brought from Ahtnwl- 
Fvhihit P i abad by means of Yesliwunta, #on of 

MAhipad Yeolay, ft courier in the nor- 
^ . , , 'ico of the Kbftaay. The Sirkar's por- 
nna&ion was granted for the payment tohimof machine-made 

m 


money for the some. In accordance therewith Surat money_ 

to be paid. The same was purchased in tho bazaar at tho place 
of business of Parukh Govurdhun Dulput, and Was delivered. In 
respect thereof the Babashai (rupees) were to be paid m ready 
cash. The lotli lunar day, the month of Shawal in she S:>or Sun 
[year) one thousand two hundred and seventy-lonr ; that tho 
lunar date the 2nd of the mouth of Margshirsh Vadya of S.umat 
1930 (Qth December 1873), Saturday. 

Principal Surat [rupees] by the hands ofSaltm, son of Ali 
Arab, axepaln, in the sendee of the large Khas Paga.em- 
\ ployed in the message-bearing business of tho Camp. 

Through Yeshwuntu Yeolay, a courier .Bs. 200 

For exchauge at the rate ofRs. 19 per cent. 3S 

238 

In accordance with tho abovo memorandum, the Sirkar’ s per¬ 
mission was granted i’qr the payment of rupees two hundred and 
thirty-eight. The lunar date, the second of Margshirsh Vadya, 
of the Sumvat (year) 1930 [6th Decemlier 1873]. 

Tho said machine-mado rupees two hundred, agreeably to the 
memorandum, were received in cash in full out of the Khangee 
iry. By the haaadbf Salim, the son of Ali Arab. 

1 he handwriting of Balkrislma Hari Kodilkhr. -At the said 
Salim's request (this) is given iu writing. 

[A Truo Translation.] 

J. Flyxx, Translator. 

(Shown another paper.) This also is a yad from, 
my Khangoe record, and bears my endorsement. It is 
for a payment of Rs.‘ 300 for goods brought from Ah- 
medabad by Yeshwuntrao. The date is 14th Decem¬ 
ber 1873. Salim received the money. No goods were 
brought in rotation to that Rs. 300. (Paper put in 
and marked D 1 .) 

Shri (i. <?. Prosperity, &c.) 

Brought to account on tho 22nd lunar day; the month of Shawal, 
that is in tho month of Margshirsh of tho Sumvat [year] 1930 
113th December 1873], 

Mkmouanuuii.— G oods wero causod to be brought from Ahmed- 
. . abad by mean3 of Yeshwuutu, son 

Exhibit D 1. of Mahipati Yeolay, a courier iu the 

Borvico of tho Khasay. Tho Sirkar’s . 
permission was granted for the payment of money for the samo. 
lu accordance therewith wlmt was paid in ready cash [was as 
follows j—-J Tho 22nd lunar day of the month of Shawal the Soor 
Sun [year J ono thousand two hundred and seventy-four, that 
is. tho [Hind o] lunar date tho 9th. of tho month of Margshirsh 
R l ‘ft*** Sumvat [Y oar ] [i)thDocember 1873], Saturday. 

In acoordanoe with tho abovo memorandum tho Birkar’s per- 
mission was grai tod for tho paymeut of rupees three hundred. 
Tho lunar date of tho 1* th Margshirsh Vadya, tho Sumvat I vearl 
1930 [ i th December 1873]. 

Babaahoi rupees throo hundred [in respect] of tho abovo me¬ 
morandum were received in full out of tho Khasgi treasury. 
By the hands of Salim, tho sou of All Arab, in the service of tho 
largo Khas Paga. Tho bandwritiug of Balkrisluia Bari Kodil- 
knr. At tho roquost of tho owner of the goods ithis> is given in 
"writing. 

[A Truo Translation.] 

J. Flyxx, Translator. 

(Shown another paper.) This is another of my 
ynds. It ia from tho privato duftuV, and bears my 
endorsement. . 

Serjeant Ballantino thought it unnecessary for the 
Advocate-General to go through tho documeiita 
seriatim. He suggested that they should bo taken 
altogether in the meantime, and if ho thought, it neces¬ 
sary, lie would comment upon them hereafter. 

The Advocate-General then handed a number of 
yads to tho witness, and asked him if Uo identified 
them. < 

The witness—All these are yads out of my Khangee 
records, aud boar my endorsement. 

The Advocate-Goneral thou put in fho following 
yads, tho contents of which he summarised briefly os 
follows hereof tor, aud giving the dates of tho orders 
for paymentE 1 is dated 10 th January 1874; is for 
Rs. 000 for goods brought from Bombay through Yesh¬ 
wuntrao ; payment is made to Salim. F 1 ia dated 
9ch February 1874, Rs. 237-8-0 to Yeshwuntrao for 
goods from Bombay ; payment made to Salim and 
Madlmroo Kali. G. I. is a ynd dated 15th December 
J 1873 for Rs. 100 to Salim for expenses of bringing 
| goods from Ahmedivbad ; the receipt ia by Salim, 
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, yad of the 24th December 1873 for Us. 356-4; , Kliasay lu accordance therewith Surat [rupees] were tot] 

J .. c .. _ _, , •, .< L 1 paid. The same were purcbsed in the bazaar at the plftco of basl 

Salim for firewoiks and othoi things^ brought | ne33 0 f j»amkh Govuruhim Dulput and wore delivered. For the 
iin Bomba} 1- through Salim; the money is paid to ; same Babashai (rupees), together with exchange, wore paid to 
Salim. I 1 bears date 25th January 1874 for 11s. 475 Parukh in ready cash.. The 21st day of the month ofZiikez, the 

J - - Boor Sun (year) one thousand two hundred and seventy-four, that 

is, tho (Hindoo) lunar date, tho 8th of the month of Mngh Vadya, 
the Sum vat (year) 1930 (Oth February 1871) Monday. 

Principal inucbinc-luado (rupees) . 200 0 0 

For exchange at tho rato of Rs. 18} per cent. 37 8 0 

237 8 0 

Tho above mnehine-mado rupees two hundred wore paid to 
both these persons (namely) Salim, tho son of Ali, a trooper, 
and Muhadoo Kalay, a trooper in the service of the lnrgo Kims 
Paga. By tho hands of t ho persons abovenamed themselves. 

In accordance with the 'above memorandum the Sirkar’s 
ed for the payment of machine-made 
The lunar date, the 8th of Magh Vadya, 
(year) 1930 (Oth February 1871). 

In respect of the above memorandum, machino-modo Rs. 200 
I had received in ready cash in full out of the Khangeo (private) 
treasury. By the hands of Madhavrao and Salim. The hand¬ 
writing of Madhavrao Kalay. 

(A Truo Translation.) 

J. Flynn - , Translator. 

Sliri (». t. Prosperity, &c<) 

Brought to account on the 21th lunar (lay, the month of Shnwal, 
that is, in the month of Margshirsh, tho Sum vat, (year) 1930 
(Nov. Dec. 1873.) 

MnHoitA-Xoun.— For bringing goods from Ahmcdabad in ac¬ 
cordance with tho permission granted 
Exhibit G 1. by tho Sirkar what was to bo paid for 

expenses to Salim, tho son of Ali, a 
trooper receiving monthly wages, attached to the Khas Paga iu 
the service of tho Khnsny (were as follows :— ) Tho Soor 
Sun (year) one thousand two hundred and seventy-four. Tho 
lunar date tho lltli of Kartik Vadya, tho Srnnvat (year) 1930 


to Salim for bringing goods from Bombay ; and tho 
money appears to be paid to Salim. J 1 is dated 15th 
March 1874, Rs. 50 to Salim for expenses of going to 
Ahmedabad. K 1 bears date 24th .April 1874 for 
Rs. 207 paid to Salim for the purchase of fruit; this 
money was paid at Nowsaree. L 1 bears date 25th 
April 1874—Rs. 1,000 paid to Salim for tho purchase of 
fruit; this money also appears to have been paid at 
Nowsaree. M 1 iB dated 15th May 1874, at Nowsaree, 

and is for Rs. 200 to Salim for bringing goods from jXlmT Th 

Bombay. N 1 is .dated 8th Juno 1874, and is tor tho Sumvat (year) 1930 (£ 

Rs. 1,000 paid to Salim for fruit brought from Bombay. 

O lis dated 3rd July 1874 — Rs. 250 paid to Salim for 
fruit from Poona. P 1 is dated 2nd September 1874, 

Rs. 119 £ to Salim for fruit from Ahmedabad. Q, 1 is 
dated 13th October 1874— Rs. 200 paid to Salim for 
fruit from Ahmedabad. 

The Advocate-General (to Interpreter)— Tell witnes 
that one of these yads relates to fireworks brought 
from Bombay through Salim. 

Witness continues.—No fireworks were brought from 
Bombay by Salim, but on one occasion, last Asbwin 
or Kartuk of last year, I think Ycshwuntrao brought. 1 
some fireworks. In tho month of Posh Sud 1930 
none were brought by either Salim or Yeshwnntrao. 

Ab to the other yads relating to payments to Milin. j (uth Novomber 1873), Rs. 100. 
tor trmt brought from Ahmedabad, Bombay, or Poona, Tn accordance with the abovo memorandum, tho Sirkar’s per- 
nofrnit was received. A separate account is kept for mission wa* granted to the payment of Rh. 100. The lunar date, 
tbc fireworks and fruit actually brought for the Malm- ^ llto Vadya. the Sumvat (year) 1930 (nth 

raja, and it is kept in the names of those persons who [Tim text of what follows is in Guzerati] 

really bring them. These goods must have been credit- Rs. 100, namely, one hundred, iu respect of the said note wore 

f* ; u i' ■ szss 

p or instance, fiuits weie jti charge of tho Silikhanaor Riigoonatb.- -The mark (lias been made) by the hand of tho 
Khangee department. Perhaps there is an account trooper himself. The lunar (into tbollth of Magsar Vadh (loth 
with Salim for fruit, but I cannot say without seeing December 1873). • 

the yad. All the money mentioned in these yads was 1 L me mnS j“ F lynn, Translator, 

paid to the persons mentioned as having received i 

them, and their receipt is endorsed. 'I hose payments » Shrl (/. c. Prosperity, Ac.) 

were made by the Maharaja’s directions, and it was by toaycount on .the 3r.U,uu,r day.ot Z.lkad, (hat to the 

His Highness’s directions that, those various payments 
were entered as mode for fruit and fireworks from Bom¬ 
bay, Poona, and Ahmedabad. 

Shri (i. e. Prosperity, £c.) 

Brought to account on the 30th lunar day, tho month ofZilkad, 
thatis iu the month of Poush, the Sumvat (year) 1930 (10th 

MemoS Jd ill.—To tho Khnsay goods were caused to bo 
brought from Bombay through Yt*Bh- 
Fxhibit E 1 . wunta, sou of Mahipati Yoolay, tho 

jsxnibit Ai Sirkar’s courier. Tho Sirkar’s per- 


month of Poush, the Sumvat (year) 1930 (21th December 1873). 
Mbmokandum. —Fireworks anti other tilings were sent for (to 
bo brought) from Bombay through 
Exhibit II 1. Salim, tho son of Ali Arab, a trooper 

atuiched to tho large Khaa Paga em¬ 
ployed in tlie message-bearing business of tho Camp. Tho 
Birkar’s permission was granted for the payment of Surat 
(». r. machine-made) money for the charges thereof. In accord-, 
anco therewith, Surat [rupees] were to bo paid. The sanio 
were purchased at the place of business of Parukh Govurdhun 
Dulpat in tho bazaar, and wero delivered. In respect thereof 
Babashai [rupees], together with exchange,were paid to Parukh. 
Tho 3rd lunar day tho month of Zilkad in tho Boor Sun [year] 
one thousand two hundred and seventy-four. Tho [Hindoo] 



uor chiu i jw i i , i th.* _#• t. •, of tho said Salim himsolt . jiftO 0 u 

V«Ua, T ^8 (H sSirtt^MM) Friday. For exch#u * # nt tUe MU > of «*• »«t Por cent' ^ 66 1 0 

R "inTcoriinnco with „ In “cordnneo with tho altove memorandum tho" stenr’s 

mission was granted n M - ;> hundred. Tho lunar date P ei miSMon was granted for the payment of rupees three 

fore, for tho payment o (> ^c ur nV at (year) 1030 (ieth January 1 ^' 8UIU1( 1 fouraipias. The lunar date tho 6th of 

the 18th of Poufih Vadya, the Sumvat ijwj {ion dnnuar} p 0 iinh Shoodhya tho Sumvat [your] 1030 (24th December 1878). 

.... , . (■ T .y.c,ir>r() of the above memorandum T pj'^i 0 ? 0 ^^ 00 "7^ ^1® al>ove memorandum, mnchinc-mado 

pjs-aa saswssr &,»— - «*• ~ 

as ass- (aj’-srasf e 1 »—*—j 


given in writing. 


[A True Translation.] 

J. r ly: 


jrir, Translator. 


J. Flynn, Translator. 


0 . . . Shri Prosperity, Ac. 1 

Brought to jy*counton thedth lunar day tho month of Zilhej, 
cl,,.; . properity, &c.] that ia^ the montli of Magh, the Sumvat [ycurj 1930 [25th Jann- 

Bronght to account on tho 2 1st lunar day, the month of Zilhe//, ^ ‘ ]■ 

that iB, the month of Magh, the Sumvat (year) 1080 (9th Fob- Mi’iiohandum.—F or the purpose of bringing goods from Bom- 

ruory J874). , . . , r bay the Sirkar granted permission to 

Mpuohanuum.— For purchasing and bringing goods from Exhibit I 1. pay machine-made money to Salim 

Bombay, the Sirkar s permission was. Ali. In accordance therewith [the 

Exhibit F 1 . granted for,ttio payment of machine- money] vvns to bo paid. The Hth lunar day the month of 

made money, for expenst s to 1 cab- Zilhoj in the Soor Sun [year] ono thousand two hundred aud 

wimtfl, ion of Mahijuiti Veolay, a courier in the service of the 1 seventy-four. The [Hindoo} lunar date the 8th of the month of 
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llioodhya of Sumvat [year] 1930 [25tli Jauuarv 1S74], 

Principal machine-mado rupeeoa .KX) 0 0 

For exchange at tho nue of rupees 
18j por cent. 76 o 0 

T , . , Rs.475 0 0 

in accordance with tho abovo memorandum tho Sirkar’s per¬ 
mission was granted for tho payment of machine-made Rs.400. 

}«n«? date the 8th ofMagh Shoodhya the Sumvat [year] 
1930 [25th January 1874]. 

^ ie H hove memorandum machino-mado rupeos 
400 huvo boon received in ready cash in full out Of the Khangeo 
[private] treasury. By tho hand of Salim, the son of Ali Arab, 
attached to the large Khus Page. The handwriting of Kcshav- 
pliat, son ol Trimbakbhat Madvganay, at Salim's request [tliis] 
is givon m writing. 

[A True Translation.] 

J. Flynn, Translator. 

, Sliri (i.e., Prosperity, Ac.) 

Brought to account on the 25th lunar date tho month of Mohur* 
nun, that is, in the month of Falgoon of [tho year] S. [Sum¬ 
vat] 1930 [loth March ISft]. 

Memorandum.— Salim, tho son of Ali Arab, a sipahi, is going 
to Ahmedabad to bring goods ; conse¬ 
quently tlio Sirkar’B permission was 
granted for the payment to him of 


Exhibit J 1 . 


Shri ( i. c. t Prosperity, Ac.) 

Memorandum.— The Sirkars permission was grauted for tha 
. payment Of Babashai muney to Sulim * 

Exhibit M1. a trooper attached to the largo Kims 

•The text of “son Pa ga, for bringing godoafhf a Bombay, 
of Ali” is scored In respect thereof what was io be paid 
through. • [was :is below]. Tho month of Rabioo- 

laval, tho Soor Sun [year] ono thou¬ 
sand two hundred and sovchty-four, that is. the 30th of tho month 
of Waishakh Vadyaof [tho year] S. [Sumvat] 1930 [15th Mny 
1874], Friday. Babashai Re. 200. 

In accordance with the above memorandum tho Ptrkar’s per¬ 
mission was granted for the payment 
t So in the original, of Babashai rupees two hundred* Tho 
the 14th being tho same lunar datet the 11th of Waishakh 
as tho 30th of Waishakh Vadya of the year [Sumvat] 1930 [14th 
Vadya. May 1874] at Nowsarce. 

In respect of tho abovo mbhiorandum Babashai Rs. 200 1 have 
received in full. By tho hands of [and] the handwriting of 
Madliavrao Kalay attached to the large Khaa Paga. The date 
aforesaid. 


[A True Translation.] 


money for expenses. In accordance therewith ready cash was 
paid Tho 25th lunar day of the mouth of Mohurrum m the Soor 
Sun [year] one thousand two hundred and seventy-four, that is 
l -th of the month of Falgoon Vadya of the Sumvat [year] 
1930 [15th March 1874], Sunday. Rs. 50. 

• n accordance with tho above memorandum the Sirkar’s 
pennission was granted for the payment of rupees llfty. The 
lunar date tho 12th of Falgoon Vadya [the year] 8. [Sumvat] 
1930 [16th March 1874]. 

. i* H * 50 [iu respect] of the abovo memorandum I have received 
m ready cash, in full, out of the Khangee (private treasury. By 
the hands of Salim, tlio sou of Ali, a trooper attached to the lurgo 
Khas Paga. The handwriting of Govindrao Kasinath Putyar- 
dhun. At tho request of tho said Salim, this is given in writing. 
Ibo lunar date tho 12th of Falgoon Vadya [tlio year]S. [Sumvat] 
1030 [loth March 1874]. 

[A True Translation.] 

J. Flynn, Translator. 

Slini fi.fl., Prosperity, Ac.) 

Memorandum.— The Sirkar’s pennission was granted for tho 
payment of machine-made mouey to 

Exhibit K 1. Salim, son of Ali, a trooper attached to 

tho large Khas Paga, for tho purchase 
of fruit. In accordance therewith what was to ho paid (was as 
follows:— jTho 7th lunar date, the month of Rabioolaval, the Soor 
Sun (year) ono thousand two hundred and seventy-four, that is, 
the sth of the month of Waishakh Shoodhya (tho year) S. 
(Sumvat. 1030 i24th April 1874'. 

Mahine-iniulo ('rupees) for the purchase of fruit . 200 

Babashai [rupees] for ’ the wages of a sipahi 
* for tho mouth of Chaitra (March-April) . 7 

207 

in accordance with the abovo memorandum, tho Sircar’s per¬ 
mission was granted for the payment of mnehino-mado rupees 
two hundred and Babashai [rupees] seven making together two 
hundred and seven. The lunar date the 8th of Waishakh Shoo- 
lUl ya [the voar] S. [Sumvat] 1930 [24th April 1874] at Nowsaree. 

lj> respect of tho aliove memorandum machine-made Hs. 200 
and Babashai Rs. 7, making together Rs. 207 [two hundred 
and seven] I have received in full. By tho hands of Salim, the 
son of A li, attached to the largo Kims Paga. The handwriting 
oi \\ amonrao Jangli. The lunar date the 8th of Waishakh Shoo- 
the w^£ th ° >VWir ^ C® llmvat ] l 030 [24Ui April 1674], the day of 

[A True Translation.] 

* ... , J. Flynn, Translator. 

Blank iu the text. 

x Shri (i.e., Prosperity, Ac.) 

•Memorandum. —Tho Sirkar’s permission was granted for tho 


Exhibit L 1 . 


payment of machino-mado money to 
Salim, tho son of Ali, a traoper at¬ 
tached to the large Khas Paga for tlio 
yii 'oAT? °f fruit.. In accordance therewith, money was to bo paid. 

UUI \ r lla y- the mouth of Rabioolaval the Soor Sun [year' 
the hundred and sevonty-femr. that is. tlio 9th of 

rssthAurii , V 8hllkh Shoodhya [the vear] S..I Sumvat 
Suuirdav, machino-mado Hs. l,(XK>. 

In accordance ■ - ’ - - 


purchase c 
The 8th ltu 


ioso 

mission « ... ' ,Y i^h tho above memorandum the Sirkar s per 

ruiuau n nn L ?i lr,V(,T ‘ to face for the payment. of machino-mado 
?ho lunar date the DU> of Waishakh Sh. 

Iu l'Un.^i^rfSumvotj ie;« [25*li April ISi.| at Nmvaaroo. 
Tone tiiousandl r V 8ui(3 memorandum machine-made Rs. \0 0 
•m of n?u v< ' WiMvoil i>! lull. By the han.la of Sulim. 

The iunii^ 1 f^m r, fi te ^ n,lNvritiu h r of ^m-avea Pendsnv. 

Shoo4Uytt cti, ° 

[A True TranBlation.] 

J. Flynn, Translator. 


LYN^r, Translator. 
Shri f i.e.. Prosperity &c.) 

Brought to account on the 22nd [Mahommedan] lunar day, tho 
[Hindoo] lunar date tho 9th of Jesht Vadia, the Sumvat tvearj 
193 1 [bth June 1874.) 

Memorandum. — F ruit was caused to be purchased and brought 
from Bombay through Salim, sun of 
Exhibit N 1. Ali Arab. The Sirkar’s permission 

was granted for the payment of money 
m respoct thereof. In accordance therewith ready cash was paid 
[as below]. Tho month of Rabioolakir. the Soor Sun [year] ono 
thouHaud two hundred and seventv-fivo. that is. tho 9th of Jesht 
Vadva [the year] S. [Sumvat] 1931* [8th Juuc 1874 , Monday. 
Rs. 1,000. 

In accordance with the abovo memorandum the Sirkar’s per¬ 
mission won gran toil for tlio payment of rupees ono thousand. 

I he lunar dato, tho 9thofJesnt Vadya the. Sumvat year] 1931 
[8th Juno 1S74], 

In respect of the above memorandum Rs. 1,000 [ono thousand] 
have been received in full out of tho Klmngee f private treasury 
by Salim Arab. By tho bands of the said Salun himself. Tho 
handwriting of Purshotam Hnri. At Salim’s request [this] is 
given in writing. The lunar date, the 9;k ol Jesht Vadva, tlio 
Sumvat [year] 1931 [8th .luue 1874]. 

[A True Translation.] 

J. Flynn, Translator. 

* Voh?.— On enquiry I learn that in tho records of H. H. the 
pack war, tlic new Siuuvat year begins four months earlier, via. 
in J eth [May-J one], and that, it U called Mnigsar. This date will, 
therefore correspond to 8th Juno 1874. 

(Sd.) Nowkozjbe Furdooxjee, Translator. 

Shri (». i. Prosperity, Ac.) 

Brought to account the 17 th [Mahommedan] lunar day, the month 
of Jamadilawal. that is tho intercalary month Ashadh [tlio 
.year] S. [Sumvut] ;t>3i [2nd July ,1874].t 
Memorandum. —Fruit was causod to bo brought fhun Poona 
through Salim, sou of Ali Arab, a 
Exhibit O 1. trooper attached to tho Khosuy. Tho 

Sirkar’s permission was granted for 
tho paymout of money for the sumo. In accordance therewith 
ready money was to be paid. The 1 Mahommedan j 17th lunar dav 
tho month of Jamadi-oolawal tho Soor Sun [year | ono thousand 
two hundred and sovcut\ r -fivo, that i3, the lupar date tlio 3ni of tho 
intercalary Asbatlh Vadya [tlio year] S. \l8 iunvut *j *931 [3ud 
July 1874]*, Thursday, lls. 250. Q . , 

In accordance with tho above memorandum tho “‘rkar s per¬ 
mission was granted for tho payment of rupees two hundred and 
fifty. Tho lunar date tho Ith of the intercalary Aslaulh 
Vadva [the >eur] 8. [Smnvat] »931 [3rd July l^4J- 
[The text of what follows ism Guaotati] tiWn 
Written by Salim Ali agroefcbly to what ^ uniton abovo. 
Us. 250 [namely, two huudrod and ftay] h 
full. By hia own hands. The handwriting ‘i' 
b- At tho desire of the party tins ha* boon f ®‘ l " 1 tUu 6- 
iTho text of WhAt follows is in Miu* UA V! • 

...Rs. 250 

'* » m 


[Tho text of wb4t 

Kelt maohine-mido.. • • - • • 

For oxchnngo at tlio rate 0119$. . 


Tho abovo machine-m ado n'cn hw 

from the Nowsaree Swan account hnvobocu pa 


Rs. 298J 
ig been 

id. includUi^ tha 



J. Fr.Y>*5,’ •Translator. 

t .Vo/c.-Ou enquiry 1 learn that in tho records of II. U. tho 
Gftekwar, ill* 

in Jeth [May-June], and that it. is called Mraganr. Tliip date 
will therefore, correspond to 2nd July 1874. 

(bd.) Nowro/jbb Fuwjoonjhe, Translator. 











misr^ 
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Shri ft. Prosperity, *c.) 

. at to account the 3-ttii lunar day the month Rajab, that is 
___ month Shruwan, the Sum vat ty car 3 [8th Sep¬ 

tember 1874].j 

Vr\rn w t \- nr\t—Through Salim, son of Ali, a trooper receiving 
monthly wages, attached to the large 
Exhibit P 1. Khas Paga, serving under the Khasay. 

Articles [consisting of] fruit were pur¬ 
chased .and brought from Ahmedabadto the Khasay. In ac¬ 
cordance wth the Sirkar’s permission granted for the payment 
in ready cash of machine-made money as tho price thereof, what 
was to be paid to the said Salim [was as follows] : Tho lunar 
a day* the month Rajab the 

* Blank in tho original. Boor Sun [your] ono thousand two 

hundred and seventy-five, that is. 
the lunar date the 7th of the month of Slira.wan Vadya, Wednes¬ 
day [2nd September 1874]. Rupees fas follows]:— 

Nett machine-made . 100 

For exchange at - percent ... 

1194 


In accordance with the above memorandum the Sirkar’s per¬ 
mission was granted for the payment of machine-made rupees a 
hundred. The lunar date the 7th of Shrawau Vadya Sumvat 
103i [2ml September 1874]. 

[Tho ‘text of what follows is in Guzerati] :— 
Bargir Halim] son of Ali, agreeably to what is written above, 
machine-made rupees 100, viz. a hundred, have been received in 
full. By [bis] own hands. The handwriting of Shall Atmaram 
Ramdas [written] at the desire of the party. 

[A True Translation.] 

J. Flyxx, Translator. 

t Vote— On enquiry I learn that in the records of H. II. the 
Qaekwar, tho new Sumvat year begins four months earlier, viz. 
in Jeth • May-June', uud that it ia called Mragsar. This dato 
will correspond to Sth September 1874. 

(Sd.) Nowkozjeu Fubdoonjbh, Translator. 


Shri (».«., Prosperity, Ac.) 

Brought to account the lnnnr day the 1st of the month of Ashwin 
'the year) S. [8uinvat*J 1931 fi3tli October, 1874], 
Mr.tfoiuKDUM.— ^ Through Halim, son of Ali Arab, a sipahi at¬ 
tached to tho Khasay, fruit was caused 
Exhibit Q 1. to be brought from Ahnicdabad. The 

Hirkar’s permission was granted for 
tho payment of the money from the Home. 

In accordance therewith ready money was paid [as follows]:— 
The luna Uday tlie » st, tho month Ramzan, the Boor *un [year] ono 
thousand two hundred and seventy-five, that is. the lunar date tho 
3rd of Ashwin Shoodh [the year] fe. [oumvati 1031, Tuesday 
[13th October 1874]. Ha. 200. 

In accordance with the ubove memorandum the u irkar’a per¬ 
mission was granted for the payment of rupees two hundred. 
Tho lunar date the 3rd of Ashwin Shoodh f tho year] S. [tho bum- 
vutl 1031 [13th October 1874]. 

Rupees two hundred [in respect] of the above memorandum. 
Given in writing at the desire of Salim. Tho handwriting of 
Kcsbao Balkriaiiwi Boochkay now at Barorlo. 

The Signature of Halim. 


[A True Translation.] 

J. Flykit, Translator. 


♦ Nott —On enquiry I learn that in tho records of II. H. the 
Gaekwar tlio now Sumvat year begins four months earlier, viz. 
in Joth r '.lay-June], and that it is called Mragaar. This date will 
/•nrresnonil to X3fcli October 1871. 

00 P (Sd.) Nowbozjeb Fdbdoon-jeb, Translator. 

The Coiaififlion r° fie afc a quarter-past four o’clock. 


TWELFTH HAY, TUESDAY j MARCH 9. 

PRESENT. 

Sir Richard QoV('R> (President); H H. Maharaja of 
Gwalior (in the forenoon only), H- H-Maharaja of Jey- 
pore, Sir Richard J°hu Meade, Sir Dintiir Kao, and 
Mr. I'iiiiip Sandys Jlelvill. „ , 

Connp.el for tho prosecution The Hon. Andrew R. 
Scoble, Advocatc-.Gonera) of Bombay, and J. D. Iuvo- 
rarily, instructed by Messrs. Hea.ro> Cleveland, and 
Lee-Warner, Solicitors in this matter for the Govern- ^ 
menfc of India* 

Counsel for the defence .—Serjeant Bftllautme, R. A . 1 
Branson, Ifenry F. Purcell, and $haM ;aram Lara yen, I 
instructed by Mesars. J efforaon and X J ayno, Attornieg, 
Bombay. 

Secretary to the Commission—-John Jardine, Esq., 
Bombay Civil Service. 


.Sl 


Interpreters :—Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, andj 
Bahadoor Cnrsetjee Rustomjee Thanawalla. 

H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwar occupied a Beat on the 
left of the Commission. 

Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.S.I., was absent. 

The Inquiry was opened at about 11 o’clock. 


DAMODHUR TRIMBUCK or PUNT’S examina¬ 
tion was resumed. 

Examined by the Advocate- 

Damodhur Punt fur- non oral •_ 

thcr examined. States T ,, ’ . i . 

that after the attempt to I told you yesterday about 
poison had been dis- • getting diamonds on two occa- 
CQvered, be, by tho Ma- gions f rom Nanajeo Yithul. Tho 
m™ J en.r?l C «ic in'tho arrangements for paying for 
accounts to conceal the these diamonds were made 
purchase of diamond according to the instructions of 
tS^ZSSS>£ ‘ho Maharaja, winch instructions 
wereobliterated.or.falsi- were communicated to me. I 
fled. asked the Maharaja if the money 

for the diamonds was to bo paid. The Maharaja said, 
“ Yes, it should bo paid.” 

Sir Richard Moado—Does ho mean tho valuo of tho 
diamonds ? 

Interpreter— Ho means thht. 

Witness— I arranged for the payment. Nanajeo 
Vithul has the lighting department in his charge, and 
some money had been received from him for kussa or 
savings. I mean to say that Nanajeo Yithul had those 
monies. I did not receivo them. Entries were made 
in regard to these savings, the amount for kussa being 
credited. (’Shown yad.) This is tho yad received 
from Nanajeo Yithul. It bears my endorsement to the 
effect that it should bo credited, and the amount 
entered as disbursed fora feast given to Brahmins on 
account of ISwameo Narayen. 

Tho Advocate-General— I put in this yad in regard 
to these savings : — 


Shri (Glory.) 

-MbMoran dcm. —From tho Kamila of Roshnni [Superintendent o» 
the Lighting Department] to Rajmanya. 

Exhibit Rl. Rajshri, Sircar Khangce officer [Pri¬ 

vate Treasury] that the discount for 
tho Godra oil supplied through the Commissariat by Lallu Narro- 
tum at Rs. 11-4-0 has been received; date for six months, 
Sumvat (year) 1930from Margshirsh up to Wuishakh. [December 
ib73 to May 1874]. Through. On account of [batta] discount on 
payment of. 

Rs. a. p. 

Lallu Narrotum, as per payment note from 
Phadnia [for] rupees eight thousand six hun¬ 
dred anil ninety-seven, annas twelve, pies 
nine. ... 978 8 0 

For Kasar (saving)^. 878 4 3 

Total... 1,856 12 3 

Altogether Rs. 1,8f>0-12-3, deducting from this Rs 25 per month 
for tho lantern on the Mandvi Tower—total Rs. 160 for six months. 
There romain Rs. 1,706-12-3 paid. Dated Margshirsh Vail 9th, 
Sumvat [year] 1931 [let January 1876). 

(Sd.) Nxmajeb Vithul Bedkkab. 


[Endorsement].— His Highness has ordered that tho sum o f 
Es. 1,700-12-3, received from the Lighting Department, becre- 

1931 [m/jL^aVVi875]‘ DUtCd MargBllb ^ h Vad 10fch ’ Sumvat 


(Yad put in and marked R 1.) 

Besides the Rs. 1,706, savings on lighting account, 
other sums were appropriated by tho direction of the 
Maharaja for payment of these diamonds. There is 
another yad alsoon account of the kussa t (Shown yad.) 
This is it. It bears my endorsement. 

The Advocate-General—This, my Lord, is a memo¬ 
randum from the Superintendent of the Jewel Depart¬ 
ment. 


Papor put in and marked S 1. 


Mkuobandum. -From Jewel Department,, to the Javhare 
Jammu, Superintendent of the Pur- 
Exhibit S. 1. cba.se and Cash Department reapeot- 

ing mohurs and pulliea [gold coins] 
part of the nuzzohuia. Tho cash, reohfyed is as follows, dated 










Sftbayin Mayatain ojid Alif; Mahomedau date 
■ Sxahyid [yejir] 1931 [1874-6] 

Twenty inohura [given to] Dadubhoy Nowrojee, TRs. a. o 
ttxo Parsec, at the time of his installation as 
Dovmn, for presenting nuzzerana at Rs. 16 per 
mohur. Dated Bhadrapadum Shud 3rd [ 13th 

Sent. 1874. .. .300 0 0 

To Javerlal Itanchod Bhattia Ohoksi, Putties 
seven hundred and sovonteon weighing tolas 
13 P 01 * P utli - Dated Mnrgsliirah 
Shud 6th [Dec. 14th 1874] ... i >G2 e 1 o 

[D^rftn] 3 ’ 1,82 '‘' 1 10 be paid - MargKh YadJth 

. , . . ( Sd -) Naxajek Vithul Bbdekab. 

.Highness 1ms issued an order that 
Rs.l, 926-1 bo credited m tho account of the Khangee Jamdar 
DatCd VadSth, Sum vat [year] 


f lho Intorprotor— The word “ hussa ” means exooss 
of profits, and sometflnes means loss also. 

1 ho A dvocate-General—Was any order issued by the 
Maharaja in respcbt of tho disposal of these two sums 
-the ono ou the savings account and the other on the 
nuzzerana account P 

Witness—If I see the yad T can tell yon. (vShown 
yad.) This is the amount I alluded to before, and is 
an order for the payment of a feast to tho Brahmins 
of Swatneo Narayen. There is an endorsement upon 
this yad in my handwriting. 

The Advocate-Goneral reads it as follows :— 


, r Shri (Glory.) 

aibmokandusi.—T he Sirknr [Din Highness] mado uu order 
__ to pay to Bameshwar in cash the ex- 

exhibit T. 1. ponses for dakshina [distribution of 

_ money] and dinnor to bo given through 

Ka mesh war to two thousauaud live hundred Brahmins at tho 
Bwami Narayen’s temple on account of His Highness’s vows. 
Paid accordingly in cash in Summa Khamus Sabayin Mavatain 
and Allfi Mohomedun year; Siuuvat[year] 1931 month Jilkad, 
corresponding to ilargshirab, Chandra 2i, this (lay VadSth, 
[Doc. 31, 1874], Thursday, Rs. 3,632-13-3. 

_ lEndnra*Tnt> (].-~In accordance with tho order to pay 
^*•3,632-13-3 Lord (i. e. Maharaja) wet tho coins and paid them 
'vhile bathing, duted Margshirah, Vad 8th, Sumvat [Year] 
1931. [Dec. 31, 1874]. LJ J 


r I he paper was put in and marked T 1. 

It was so written in the yad about the feast, but 
the money was paid to the jewellers. It was credit¬ 
ed in that manner in accordance with tho Maharaja’s 
instructions that monies received in this manner 
should be credited in this manner. 


YYU3 hoi ; 


Mr. Branson — It wa9 a general order, 

Tho Interpreter — Yes ; a general order, 
witness — With reference to this crediting and deb 
of amounts, I have had conversations with the A] 
laiaja. I asked tho Maharaja if the monies due 
<i v j°' ve ^ ers were to be paid, and the Maharaja sa 
e=j, pay them.” It was my business out of wL 
urusto pay, whether from this fund or that fur 
on of the balance. I entered this money as paid 
ameshwur for a feast to Brahmins instead of ent< 
jt- as a payment to the jeweller in respect 
laniondg, because these diamonds were not to 
crodned to the javharekhaua or jewel account,. Tt 
- J lrat of al, » the Maharaia had said, « Ent 

^ C( ^ C ^ no ^ or fc * ,e purpose of redi: 
entry lrul h aSh ° S 5 a ^ accor( *ingly to that effect 
h wa, r i een w ad f m the jewel department, a 
there was ^?,' ore<ii ted. Afterwards wh 

asked tho at ? ab ? ut poisoning Colonel Phayre, 
re ^ ard t0 the entry r^gai 

$££ 3 ^^ r retobQ to 

raia Sl d n ? (lace 4- to ashes. The Mai 
to do with ti f n °^‘, * t^ en asked, “ What am 
medicine n ' i ^ a^ *° tbo e ^ ecfc that they wore i 
thereunon t0 afiheB The Alahani 

it nr <\ * i enlc ^ been bo credited 

it up, or destroy it, and refee the paper” I t< 

Aanajee Vithul he should remove it. Nanajee Vitl 


did so. This is the reason the amount was entered as 
paid for Swamee Narayen. 

Did you report this change to tho Maharaja ?—I had 
received once for all an order from the Maharaja 
that on such occasions I should assign any reason I 
liked in tho entries. I told you yesterday that on 
two occasions I had got arsenic from Kooroodiu. 

I did not pay for that arsenic ; no money has been 
paid for it. This was because Nooroodeen was pro¬ 
mised the business of the silikhana. After the report 
of the attempt to poison Colonel Phayre, he asked mo 
for Rs. 200 , and said, “ The Borah in tho Camp wants 
that mone}\” 

How came you to see Nooroodin in regard to these 
Rs. 200 ? Did he come to you, or did you go to him r— 

He came to me to the warra or Palace. 

Tell us what passed between you *nd Nooroodin. 

Mr. borjeant Ballantine—I object to this, mv Lord. 

I don t know whether my learned friend presses that 
question as to what passed between the witness and 
Aiooroodm. 

I ho Advocate- Goneral said he did 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantino—This was In the absence 
of tho Maharaja. 

The President — Certain things passed between them, 
and it is evidence of that. It is all evidence as to an 
act by these -persons. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—Your Lordship thinks it 
admissible ? 

Tho President—I think it is. It is not admissible 
as proving the truth of what has been said, bur wo 
must hear what passed botween tjiem, and what the 
transactions ■were. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantino— I understand tho princi¬ 
ple on which your Lordship puts it, that there is an 
act to be explained, and that that act is explained by 
the conversation ? 

The President — Yes. 

The examination was resumed:— 

The Advocate-General to witness— Tell ns what 
passed between you and Noorooden on this occasion ? 

^ Noorooden said, I brought that arsenic from tho 
Camp and gave it.” The first packet had not been 
entered in an}’body’s name, and he said that the second 
packet had been entered in tho name of the “ Khan- 
geowalla,” meaning me. 

Entered in what accounts ? 

In tho shop of the Borah olf the camp or canton¬ 
ments. He said that tho Borah in the camp had 
said that lus books had been seized and taken to tho 
Residency, and, “ if you wish that name which has 
been entered to bo cancelled, pay me Rs. 200.” 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantino - Does your Lordship think 
this comes within the category of your Lordship’s rul- 
ing ? 

Tho President— I think wo must have it. 
These conversations are really facts which are material 
to this enquiry. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine--Of course, your Lordship 
hears tho evidence, and it has made an impression on 
your Lordships mind that it is receivable. H occur- 
rod to me that t-hoso are conversations \\ hich if a person 
— an accomplice—wanted to charge another person 
with a crime that he had himself committed, it 'Would 
be extremely easy to invent. 

The President— It is open to you to argue that these 
conversations are invented and ought not to have any 
weight. 

Air. Serjeant Ballautine—In arguing the matter 
before your Lordship, I have a right to use that 
as an illustration of what I apprehend is the ovil of 
admitting those conversations. It is vefy dif¬ 
ficult to auswor suoli conversations. It is not pre¬ 
tended that- the party implicated hi tho mutter is a 
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any way to these conversations. Under these 
Tdumstances it certainly places him, and those who 
represent him, in a considerable difficulty. But I need 
hardly sav that in these matters I put my reasons 
for the objection before the Commission, and if your 
lordship thinks it is receivable, I shall not press it 
further 

The President— I think we cannot understand the 
acts of this man without receiving this conversation. 
We cannot properly understand him without hearing 
what was said. 

Examination resumed— I said to Nooroodeen Borah 
“ Pay the money out of your pocket and then the 
amount will be allowed to you in the Sillikhana busi¬ 
ness which it is.proposed should be hereafter given to 
you.” Nooroodeen did not say anything more. 

Mr. Branson —And he says he never saw him again. 

Interpreter—Yes, he means that he did not see him 
afterwards. 

The Advocate-General (to witness)— Did Nooroo¬ 
deen tell you who the camp Borah was ? 

Witness—He did not give me his name, 


information of what passed at the Resideucy from i 
one ?—Yes. 

It what form did the Maharaja receive that inform¬ 
ation ?—Notes usod to be sent to the Maharaja 
by Rowjee through 8alim. I know that theso 
notes came because the Maharaja used to direct 
i me to read them. After having read them to tho 
Maharaja I used to tear them up. (Shown four 
| bundles of paper.) These papers aro the daily journals 
kept at the private Jarndar Khana, where 1 used to 
work. I see four of these daily journals here. One 
is for the 11th of Shravun-Vud (Sunday 6th Septem¬ 
ber.) In that account I find an item of Rs. 119’8. 
A portion of that entry is obliterated with ink. 

Do you know how that ink came to be poured over 
that entry ?—I did not pour it. A carkoon did it by 
my orders. I have a reason for that. Tho name of 
the carkoon was Balwuntrao, the son of Rowjee. My 
reason was this. In the entry it was stated generally 
goods in the name of Salim, and there was no yad 
giving the particulars of tho article, and, therefore, 
as there might bo somo inquiry after the report 


Tho Advocate-General— You told us yesterday that , regarding the poison, [ directod that ink should be 

poured over that part. 

The Advocate-General put in the paper which was 
marked Ul, and read the English translation as 
follows : — 


you had seen Rowjee only once, and that that was in 
Nowsaree ?—Yes. 

Do you know, in your own knowledge, whether Row- 
jeo ever came to the Haveii in Baroda P—No, I did not 
boo him at the Haveii. 

Did you evbr hear that Colonel Phayre was suffer¬ 
ing from a boil P —Yos. This was in the month of 
Bardrupud last year. I do not quite remember when. 

I c&me to hear of tho circumstance because Sulim 

mentioned it to the Maharaja when I was present. As uuu __ 

nearly as I can recollect, Salim said, “Colonel Phayre Jf* thcT No wsareo Swari account, together with its exchange 
has got a boil of this size,” pointing with his fingers (paid) in cuah in Babawhai currency to the Swari account by tlio 
on his head. Salim also said he used to get Rowjee' rTn T 1 

to apply a plaster to the boil and that Rowjee had put . 
on the plaster a pinch of arsenic, and that after tho 
plaster was applied the sahib felt a burning sensation, 

in consequence of which he took it off. I heard that, i to prove the connection of these entries with 
I do not remember whether the Maharaja said any- ; of the papers put in yesterday. 

thing. About the time that Colonel Phayre had this Witness—(>hown yad marked P 1.) This yad relates 
injury I remember receiving orders to get certain to the one I have already seen. (Shown another por- 
medicines prepared. It was arsenic which was to be j tion of the daily journal.) This is dated 9th Jesh-vud 


Entry under date Shrawan Wudya 1 1th Samvat 15)31 (6th Septem¬ 
ber 1874. 

Rupees 119-8-0. -(In the original tho words which follow here 
arc blotted with ink »<nd are illegible) 
Exhibit U 1. through Klmsi goods (articles) pur¬ 

chased and brought from Ahmedabad., 
For the prico for the same, machine-made rupees were puid^nit 
of the Nowsaree Swari a 
(paid) in cash in Babashui c 
hands of Bliivba Jaimlar as per yad. 

The President— Is part of that so entirely obliterat¬ 
ed that you cannot read it ? 

Tho Advocate-General—Yes, my Lord. I am going 

some- 


given to Salim 

Any other medicine beside the arsenic ?- 
was abont eight or fifteen days after this conversation. 

Was it about the same time, whether before or after, 
that you mean •'—Yes. This medicine in regard to 


(8th June 187*1). That also contains an, obliterated 
Yes. This entry. That entry was obliterated for the same reason, 
viz. that Salim’s name was mentioned there. 

J Does this entry, a , ortion of which is obliterated, 
relate to a payment of Rs. 1,000 paid to Salim?— 


Exhibit V. 1. 


, -bh' h I had received orders was to bo made by the Yea. [Shown document N 1.] This is the yad 
T , . iminp 1 received the orders regarding it from 1 - ■ 

who said “ Do you send to tho Hakim- 
the Maharaja wtog ^ purine of a black horse .» 

IfUeMaharaja and Anything more regarding these | follows 

r \ •*«-* 

«“ “ .farm** I* . ...II 

™ “I* ST'"* f 

mo by the servant of Nana Khanve ' J , as 

mentioned to you yesterday. , - ,, n . I with ink and are illegible). Tho prico payable for t 

mi Pr Otm n f the members of the Cornmia- ; caused to be paid by tho said Parakh, is on tho said 

The President-One of the u description of aa expended and is credited here, 

sion thinks we ought to have a t\u i 

that bottle in order to help us to ide y • 

The Advocate-General to witness- y k 

any particular description of the hot c you g'vo o 

Gou'aba or the bottle you gave to Salim 

Witness-1 said yesterday that it was a small bolt o m 
of this length (shows huger) and that J poured it into | h 
a liottlo which liad contained otto of roses. do not 


reference to that item. 

This portion of the daily journal was put in and 
marked V 1, and the English translation read as 

under dato Jesht Wad 9th Samvat 1931, Monday (8th Juno 
1874). 

Rupees 1,0' 0.—Credited after being debited. Fruit was pur¬ 
chased and caused to be brought from 
Bombft3 r through (the wonts which 
follow hero in tho original are blotted 
* ’ " the same was 
date debited 


Entry under date Ash win Sood 3rd Samvat 1931, Tuesday [13th 
October 1874]. 

(Shown another portion of the daily journal.) This 
also contains a partially obliterated entry. The date 
is 3rd Ash-vih-sud (13th October 1871.) What is ob¬ 
literated is 8aliin’s name or Yeehwuntrao’s. I could tell 
from thqyadee. The amount is for Rs. 200. (Shown 


v k f L* brought by Goojaba Q 1.) This is tho yad which relates to tho entry, 

remember whether tne bottle bro fc nttrae ; 9 obliterated. " 


was stopped with bees’ wax or not. A 

bottle winch f gave to Salim I stopped with cotton and j terated by my orders for tho same reason 

bees’ wax. This small bottle was a glass one. - 

JJu you know whether tho Maharaja used to receive 


It 

This was obli- 
I gave 


in the former instances. 

This portion of the daily journal was put in 


and 
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Exhibit X 1. 


The English translation was road as 


Eutry under date Asluim-Sud 3rd Sumvat 1031, Tuesday [13th 
October 1871.. L 

Rupees 200.—Expenses ou account of purchases for the Shilli- 
i' j* irr « khana for fruit for His Highness pur- 

hxhibit W 1. chased and caused to bo brought from 

.... . , Almiodubad through [the words which 

o- , ro . m thc " ri ? b1111 are blotted with ink and are illegible], 
lno birkar s permission was given for paving the monov for its 
price, accordingly paid in cash in the hands of himself the said 
Bolim as pel* yad. 

(Shown another extract from the daily journal.) 

This also has a portion of it obliterated. It is dated 

«lrd Ashur \ ud (the 2nd July 1874.) The amount is 
Rs. 298-12. (Shown 0 1,) This is the yad which 
relates to that entry. 

ThiB portion of the daily journal was put in aud 
marked X 1. The English translation was read as 
follows : — 

Entry under date Adhf.c [intercalary] Ashad Wudya, 3rd Thurs¬ 
day Samvat 1031 [2nd July 1874]. 

Rupees 293-12*0—Fruit caused to ho brought from Poona 
tlirongh [tho words whioh ,ollow here 
in tho original aro blotted with ink 
and are illegible]. In regard to which 
the birkur s permission was given for paying machine-mado 
money. Accordingly money in Surat coins was to be paid. This 
money was caused to be paid out of the balance of machine-made 
money on account of tho NowBftreo Swari. In regard to the 
same Bahashai money was paid togctlier with exchange to tho 
bwuri aecoimt in cash by tho hands of Biiiva Wullud Hunmuutmo 
Booliro .• anulur as per yad. 

When w T as it you gave these ordors to Buhvuntiao 
to obliterate these dhtries P—After tho report had 
spread at tho Residency. I do not remember on what 
date I gave the orders. 

When monoy was paid to anybody for giving a feast 
to the Brahmins, was it the custom to obtain a receipt 
from the person to whom tho money was paid 'r 
Yes ; the person who received the money used to give 
a receipt for it. [Shown pajier]. This is such 
receipt as would bo taken from a person to whom 
money for a feast to Brahmins had been given. It 
contains my endorsement. 

Tho Advocate-General put in the paper, which was 
marked Y 1, and read the following English transla 
tion : — 

Mkuobaxpum showing the expenses 'necessary) for feeding 
1.5 • Guzemthi Brahmins through 
Exhibit Y. I. Rameshwurbliaee at tho temple of 

Swiuni Narayen on account of finish¬ 
ing tho Brahmin feeding and Ilumputaya (feeding tho pairs) 
and giving of charities connected with the intercalary month. 

I ho money to bo given in cash to Rnmeshwurbhuco [SurSuii 
.vear; Bnmvat 193. (Moorgsar.) 2nd, Asha.l Shud 3rd, Thursday, 
[10th July 1874]. 

Rupees 1,125 for net articles at 12 annns per head, total. 

»» 3*5 for distributing charity money at tho time of 

- dinner per each 4 unnns. 

1,500 The Sircar bns ordered payment of 

*- Rupees l.ftvO for Brahmin feast, according 

to the said yadee. Dated Ashad Shud, 3rd 
Samvat 1931 (Moorgsar.) [10th July 1874.j 
. [Iu Guzemthi.) 

written Payment by Rameshwur Moroijee to wit. 

The money of this memorandum has been received in full, in 
1110 handwaiting oi Bholaunth Poonjamm through him. 

The Advocate-General to witness—Were similar 
documents kept when a feast to Brahmins was ordered 
jy the Maharaja P—Yes. In the yadee shown there 
18 no r °ceipt, but the yadee and the paper refer to the 
same transaction. (Shown yad T 1.) 

m • V Veie a S ei mine order for a feast to Brahmins, 
on id it boar fche/receipfc by Rameshwur f—Yes. 

How came you to direct Bulwuntrao to pour ink over 
ese entries wo have just seen ?—Something must be 
( one in order that Salim's name, which ir mentioned 
m v, )eS ? ltetM8 ’ should not appear. 

ilr. Melvili to Interpreter.—He says “ Salim’s name 


§L 


Crosa-cxaminatiem 
Dumodhur Punt. 


gave 


must be obliterated* because certain things did no& 
come.” 

This terminated the examination-in-chief of the 
witness. 

CROSS-EX a MINED by Mr. Berjeant Ballantino—Just 
a question or two about these 
° r accounts : l understand you to 
say that the accounts which you 
have spoken of wmre all fictitious—that the accounts 
that havo been put in were all fictitious ?—Not all the 
accounts. 

Tho greater part of them ?— Such portions of them 
as were mode up for the purpose. 

And, as you say, these falsifications wore made by 
the directions of the Maharaja ?— Yes, by the direc¬ 
tions of tho Maharaja. 

Given to you from time to time, or generally—had 
you a general authority to falsify the accounts, or only 
receive the authority from time to time ?*— As there 
was occasion from time to time, I used to ask. and he 
usod to say. (Interpreter—That is, give instruc¬ 
tions.) 

^ ou used to ask permission to falsify them P—Yes, 
as thoro was occasion. The Maharaja knew the occa¬ 
sion for what the money w r as to be paid, and he used 
to tell me. 

And you asked his permission, and he 
it ?—Yes. 

But, if those accounts *had been investigated, had 
you any means of showing that you had any authority 
from the Maharaja ? —What moro need l show Y Every¬ 
thing I did was under the orders of the Maharaia. 

you say. What I w'ant to know is—supposing 
the Maharaja, for instance, had charged you with 
robbing him, and altering tho accounts for the purpose 
of that robbery, had you any means of show ing that 
you had his authority for what you had clouo P—-The 
receipt and the entries arc in four books, and there is 
the man who received the .money and the man who 
paid it. 

Had you any means of showing that you had the 
authority of tho Maharaja, is what 1 want to know, 
except your own assertion ?—L had no other authority, 
only tho order. 

That is not quite tho answer—had you any means, 
except your own assertion, to show that the Slaharaja 
had given you these orders ?— By such orders of the 
Maharaja lakhs of rupees have been expended during 
the last four years. 

Yes, by such order of the Maharaja lakhs of Rupees 
have boon expended during the last four years, and 
accounts falsified P—Where thoro Vaa occasion, they 
might have been done or made. 

And you were the man who did it ?—Tho Maharaja 
told me, and 1 caused tho karkoon to do it. 

Now, what l ask you is this—and reflect before you 
answer—supposing you had been charged by the Maha¬ 
raja, or anybody else, with cheating and robbery , had 
you any means whatever of proving that you had tho 
Maharaja’s authority for what you did t- the papers 
themselvos contained the means. 

Nothing but tho papers ?-And there aro receipts- 
endorsed thereon. > 

Have you a single written word of the Maharaja 
justifying you in what you have done P—Unless with 
the Furuese there is no writing. (Interpreter—Furness 
literally means “ secretary. ) 

What 1 w'ant to know is can you produce a single 
letter in the handwriting of tho Maharaja justifying 
your falsification of the books ?—1 have tion^ in the 
Maharaja’s handwriting. 

Interpreter—He adds something. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballanfine—If he adds something, you 
had better let us hear what it is. 
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raesg—But there are papers signed by the third 
the Maharaja, Luxineebaee. 

But not a signature of his ; you have ho signature of 
his ?—‘ x he used to sign under the orders of the Maha¬ 
raja, and there are seals attached. 

Have you any signature of his ? — During the four 
years, the Maharaja never Bigned any paper belonging 
to ray department. 

What I wanted to know is, how yon were to defend 
yourself if you had been charged with robbery upon 
the foundation of those false accounts admittedly in 
your own handwriting?—There are writings (inter¬ 
preter—Entries) at five places, and I could have easily 
made my defence from them. 

Are there any entries in the handwriting of the 
Maharaja?—Tho general statement or the annual 
statement was once signed by the Maharaja in one 
year. 

Have you got his signature ?—Yos. 

Then you can produce it.—If you sond for it, it will 
come, it is under attachment. 

Very well, we will see whether it comes. I just want 
to know—were you aware that thero was an intention 
to investigate yonr accounts at any time f —By whom ? 
Who was to investigate ? 

By any one ?—There was nobody besides the Maha¬ 
raja to examine ray accounts before tho attachment. 

Were von told by tho police that your accounts 
would ho investigated ?—After attachment they show¬ 
ed tho papers, and said enquiry is to be made. Tho 
papers over which ink had been poured were shown 
to rue. 

Did they tell you that your accounts would be in¬ 
vestigated ?—They had said generally. 

What was your salary ?—My pay was Its. 200 and 
ray brother's Rs. 4i'0 per month. 

Well, now, * just want to learn something about 
tho way in which your confession was given. Yon 
wore given into custody upon the same day as tho 
Maharaja ? Yes, on the same day, in tho evening. 

You had known, I Rupposo, of Rowjee and Nursoo 
and others having been examined by Mr. Souter?— I 
used to hear the report. 

And I supposo you took some interest in it ?_If I 

got any information, I used to communicate it to tho 
Maharaia. 

Well, I suppose you took some personal interest in 
it, did you not ?—Why should I have a personal in¬ 
terest ? Why should they allow mo to come hero P 
I will tell you at once why you should have some 
personal interest. You had been ^ a party assisting in 
the attempted murder P—Yes, l did assist. 


(gL 
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Then it occurs to me that that would give yeu some was ff iv ’ en 
ittle interest in the enquiry ?—Yes, of course, with a destroyed- 


Nobody told you about a bottle ? — Nobody toll 
about a bottle. 

Did you hear about the powders being put into 
Colonel Phayre’s glass ? — Yes. 

Did you hear that it was said to be arsenic ?—Yes. 

And diamond dust?—Yds. 

And heard that Rowjee had admitted that he had 
attempted to murder Colonel Phayro ? — Yes, I had 
heard of it, and mentioned it to tho Maharaja. 

How came it, as you wero a party to his attempted 
murder, and know that Rowjee and othors were in 
custody, that you did not destroy all the papers that 
had a bearing upon tho subject?— What papers were 
there relating to tho matter? 

1 don’t wonder at your asking. You know you have 
told us that several papers related to tho matter ?— 
You mean the papers referred to in my deposition ? 

Can you have any doubt that I mean them ?— I 
must understaud properly. If thero were papers at 
ouo place, they could liavo been destroyed, but they 
were in five place, and theroforo they could not be 
destroyed. « 

Now, just attend to me. If your story is true, yon 
know that those papers wero in connection with your 
own acts to procure .the poison which was used, then 
why did yon not destroy them?-—All the papers ex¬ 
cept two, refer to bribes—only two refer to that 
matter. 

But did yon not know also that there was an enquiry 
about tho bribes ?— I did not know of it then. 

Will you swear that yon did not know of it during 
the time tho enquiry was going on before Mr. Sou- 
tor ?—Yes, 1 can swear I was not in his service, nor 
had lie given me any information. 

Why, when you knew enquiries were going on in 
relation to the conduct of tho Gaokwar, did you not 
destroy these papers ? You had them in your posses¬ 
sion ?—All papers could not bo destroyed; if they 
wero at one place thoy could be. Tho paper of tho 
juvurkhana—tho jewel department—was only ono. 
That was caused to be torn up. 

What was thero to prevent yonr destroying every 
ono of the papers that wero produced to-day ?— 
Thero was this objection—in the book of tho Jamdar, 
or treasurer, the money paid is stated. There is a 
rozmel, a general day book, and usually, thirdly, 
there is a memorandum, and there is a receipt endors¬ 
ed upon it, and after that tho journal now shown is 
prepared, and after that tho monthly statement is 
prepared, and they are stitched up, and the sheets 
are stitched up ; so to destroy so many papers at bo 
many places would be a difficult job. If the money 
i in one amount tho papers would have boon 


little_ . 

view to save the Maharaja and to save myself. 

Principally to save the Maharaja, and a little for 
yonrsolf ?—Yes, now, as there is an attachment I 
must be saved. 

Then taking some interest for the sake of tho Maha- 
raja, and a little for yourself, did you find out what 
Rowjee and the other witnesses had said ?—I naed 
to hear a report directly from the town : while Salim 
was at largo he used to tell. 

And then you heard that a bottle had been mention¬ 
ed by Rowjee ?—I was in confinement. I could not 
boar. 

No, no, but T am talking of when you were out of 
confinement. Rowjee was examined when you were 
oat of confinement, you know ?—No, I did not hear. 

Do you mean that you did not hear that he had said 
tlmt a bottle had been given to him. Now, take care. 
—Nobody gave me information. (Interpreter—That 
is tli is information.) 


Just let me have those documents, tho whole of them, 
that have been produced by this witness. I won’t dis¬ 
turb them at all in point of fact. (Handed to him.) 
Now 1 see that all these documents are upon separate 
sheets, not bound up in a book p—• Tho memoranda are 
on separate pieces of paper. 

Now 1 want to know what was thero to prevent yonr 
destroying every one of theso papers if you chose to do 
so ? If the monoy was paid in one amount or at one 
time there would have been no objection to destroy 

^ have an answer to my question—what was 
there to prevent your destroying every one of these 
papoi’8 which have been produced in confirmat ion of 
your guilt and that of tho Maharaja P—There was no* 
convenience to destroy the papers at so many places. 

What do you mean by no convenience P—There was 
no help, they could not be torn. 

«Tust tell me this—what do they do with people m 
this country who are guilty of poisoning othors P 
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eaidonfc—Aro yon right in using the word 
tfvonionco ” ? 

The Interpreter-—“ Savad” is the word usod. Sir 
Diukur Rao will know it. 

The President — Sir Richard Meade says it means 
“opportunity.” ^ 

The Interpreter-^ is a common word. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantiue — “ Opportunify ” and“ con¬ 
venience” mean totally different tliiugs. 

The President— Quito different things. Sir Diukur 
Rao says that it means rather opportunity. For what 
we should call “ opportunity” wo should not say “ cou- 
veniencce.” 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine — I don’t think, as T follow 
this out, that the fine meaning of the word will be 
important; but still it has a very different meaning, 
and it may make a very important difference. 

Tho Interpreter refers to the word “ savad” in the 
dictionary, wherein the word was defined as “ an in¬ 
terval, loisuro, or convenionco ; a brief intermission, 
a present occupation, a vacant or spare moment.” 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine— Probably that definition 
wonld apply to either, but it would seem to be the 
idiom rather to mean “ opportunity” here than “ con¬ 
venience.” Now I was just asking you that little ques¬ 
tion which I dare say, under all tho circumstances, 
you can answer mo—what do they do with people in 
this country who are found guilty of poisoning 
others P—What do that do ?—they aro punished. 

1 suppose so, but what do thoy do with them ? do 
they hang thorn as thoy do in our country ?—Whatevor 
punishment they may givo, but I have not seen the 
law. 

You have not looked into tho law upon the subject, 
but have you no notion ?—Yos, I have a notion. 

I should have thought that you had some interest in 
the question. Just tell me what do thoy do ?—What¬ 
ever tho j udges think proper, they do. What can I 
Bay? 

But do they sometimes hang them ?—Not at Baroda. 

I have not seen it. 

You have not seen it, but still you know your neck 
might bo in some risk, and therefore I ask you the 
question ?—Is my neck in risk- 

It was in risk ; it is all right now. Now why did you 
not give me au intelligible reason for your not destroy 
in g papers which might have been the meant of losing 
you your life, if found ?—I have given the reason. 

Then you shall repeat it.—Such papers wore at 
many places, therefore there was no convenience to 
dostroy them. 

They were all under your control, sir ?—Yes, they 
were. 

And you could get at thorn all ?—I usod to send for 
them whenever the Maharaja sent for information. 

Never mind the Maharaja. Was there anything to 
prevent your getting hold of them if you wanted them? 
“—They , were with me. 

Wlmt objection was there ?—They were in my charge' 

Then, being in your charge, and kuowing that they 
w uuld implicate you in a charge of attempted murder 
why did you not destroy them P—At that time I was 
Qot aware that there would be an attachment, and that 
Ibis tiine will come (Interpreter—“ That lie would 
be put in this position”). 

That is the only reason you can givo ?—Yes, no 
other reason. 

^ cll, now, will you be kind onough to answer thiB 
question ? If you did not contemplate that this time 
would come, and that was the reason why you did not 
octroy the papers, why did you obliterate any part 
0 khom?—The ink was pouied becauBO there were no 
particulars of tho goods. i 

lo bido something ?—Yes. 

n 
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Connected with Salim ?—Yos. 

And connected with these transactions ? — Yes. to 
conceal. 

Then, why, if you thought it worth while to obli¬ 
terate a part, did you not destroy the whole ?—I had 
orders to*give and I had told the karkoon to do as he 
could conveniently. 

Well, I will just now ask you a question which will 
summarise this branch. Are you quite sure that you 
have not invented the wholo story of these papers for 
the purpose of accusing the Maharaja ?—With a view 
that the Maharaja may not be accused and this proof 
might not be found, this thing was resorted to. 

The President (to Interpreter)—I don’t think you 
put the question properly. I think you are rather 
too hasty. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine (to Interpreter)—Just follow 
me. It may be my fault. 1 am too quick;' Just put this 
plainly to the witness. Will he swear that ho has 
not invented t he whole story of these documents for 
tho purpose of accusing the Maharaja of being connect¬ 
ed with this poisoning ? 

Witness—Not with a view to accuse the Maharaja. 

Sir Diukur Rao—The papers, as they were, were 
not sufficient to bring any accusation against tho 
Maharaja, but by pouring ink upon them an accusation 
is brought. 

Witness—Because the Maharaja told me to obli¬ 
terate, I poured ink. The Maharaja said “ Employ 
any means and make the arrangement.” 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—Now, yon know—just to 
follow the Commissioner’s view—did it not occar to 
you that the very mode by which attention would bo 
attracted to these documents would be these great 
splotohes of ink that you poured upon them?—Not a: 
that time, it did not occur. 

It does occur to you now ? 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine^-Porhaps your Lordship 
will allow mo to hand up these documents. 

The President—Not at present. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—Well now, just a question 
or two further—did not you think it was rather a fool¬ 
ish thing to do, to put all these splotches of ink on. ?— 
Now I feel from the* consequences that they have in¬ 
curred. 

But that did not occur to your mind before ?—I did 
not at first think there would be an attachment. 

No, no. But did it not occur to you that these 
splotches of ink wonld attract attention ? —When 1 
was not under tho impression that-there would be an 
attachment, how should I bear any other impression 
about these ? 

Then why did you de it ?—In order to prevent the 
matter going out. . 

Unless you had made a confession of some kmil, do 
you think you w< uld ever have got out ol the jail ?— 
i could not have got out of tho jail. 

Too, first of all. were put under a European guard ? 
—For two days, 1 was made to sit in tho Senapntteo s 
ouU-herrv or oifioo at Baroda. 

Alone or in company with any companion ?-3fy 
companion was a sepoy, and l was t ieu • 

Two days and two nights .-— es. *• 

1 suppose yon wont u> bed ?-1 used to sleep there- 
where 1 used to sit, 1 used to sloop-m the same place. 

With a sepoy to keep yon company ?—Tie was guar- 
dian to watch my miming away. 1 used to consider 
him as my companion. 

Well, after that wbfit did they do with you ?—Ftpm 
that place l was brought to the Residency. 

And what was done with you there ?—I was shut in¬ 
to a room guarded by European soldiers. 
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when were yon handed over to tho police ?— 
sixteen days when I admitted, whon I mado an 
“mission or confeesion. 

And what are you doing with yoursolf now — T mean 
when you are not in the witness-box ? —They gave me 
h sepoy from there, they took me from the«tent, and 
took mo back there. If they tell mo to get up, I got 
up, and if they tell mo to sit down, I sit down. 

Then you are not in the custody of the police now ? 
—Yes, of tho police peons or sepoys. 

WHat aro their names—do you know their names ? 
—They aro changed overy four days. I do not know 
their names. 

What is to become of you whon this is over—do you 
know at all ?— That will depend upon what all the 
judges say. 

Just explain what you mean by that ?— Whatever 
comes to their mind they will say. 

What do you mean by saying that what -will happen 
to you will depend upon what the judges will say ?• 

T am guilty, because I have admitted. If they like 
they will release me, if not I must hoar their sentence. 

Then, I suppose, it depends upon what is the result 
of this inquiry. Suppose the judges should not bo- 
heve a word you said, what shonld you do then ?— I 
know that I will then be punished. 

Bur if the judges believo all you say, shall yon thon 
get off P—They will release me. I have got a certi¬ 
ficate of pardon. 

How many plots were thoro to poison Colonol 
Phayro ?—All the plots which have been stated in the 
Opposition. 

! tr a t the statement that you made before 

, * Bichey, and I just ask you how many piot 3 wero 
there f I gave these five things—four tolas of arsenic, 
two tolas of diamonds, and ono bottle. Besides this 
if there wrw anything, I do not know. 

'v it you call in your deposition “physician’s 
staff P Is that, tho ants, snakes, &c. ?—Yes 
N°«- w.ih that the firet, second, third, fourth or 
fifth attempt, ? ft ell, you say you know of three, was 
that tho first attempt with tho “ physician’s stuff?”— 
The first or second, I don’t remember. 

Try and remqpiber.-How can I remember it just 
now? 

Well, but ha ve not you B aid that that was the first 
attempt P—If I have said so, you will find it in the 
statement. 

Well, that is a remark that is perfectly truo. I 
remind you that I am looking at what you stated be¬ 
fore Mr. Richey. Did you not state before Mr. Richey 
“there wore three distinct plots to poison Colonel 
Phavre,—first by physician’s stuff, socondly by poison 
in tho plaster for Colonel Phayro’s boil, and thirdly 
by the arsenic which was discovered (’ I mado that 
statement before Mr. Richey. 

And is that true?—It is true. How could it be 
untrue ? # 

Then I suppose the physician s stuff was tho staff 
contained in the bottle ?—It was brought in a bottle 
which (Joojaba brought, and I transferred it to my 
bottle. 

And put it into the otto-de-roso bottle . Yes. 

When was that ?—I don't remember tho date. 

Give mo as near as you can.—I did not then know 
that there would be an attachment, and that I would 
be granted a pardon or certificate. If I had known, 

I would have noted all the dates. 

Now try and see if you have not got it noted down 
in your memory ?—I do not remember the date. 

Como, come, you have a very good memory. About 
when was the bottle given P—I don’t remombor, but 
it must bo in Ashvun. (Interpreter—Part of October 
and part of Novoinber.) 
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What time in October does it begin ? 

Interpreter—It begins on the 11th October and ends 
on the 9th November. 

Are you sure that it was within that time ? 

Witness—Yes. 

How long before tho Dewali ?— 1£ I had romemberod 
thoso dates, I would have given you the date. 

Interpreter—The Dewali is the very following day 
after tho month that you have mentioned. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—-1 am very much obliged 
to you, but I knew that before I asked the question. 
(To witness)—How long before tho Dowali ?—I don’t 
remember. 

Was it a week before ?—A week or two, I cannot 
say. 

Well, was it a week or two, was it more than two 
weeks ?—It might be, I gave the bottle, I don’t ro- 
momber. 

Was it moro than two woeks boforo, let us have it 
particularly ? — Tho five items wore givon during tho 
whole of tho Ashvun month. 

Now listen to me, my friend — when you gavo this 
bottle did you perfectly well know it was for the pur- 
pose of poisoning Colonol Phayre F —Yes, I was aware. 
I will just remind you that this was only last year P 
■Last Ashvun. 

Then do you mean to toll me that you cannot say 
within a week whon you gave abottlo for the purpose 
of poisoning a fellow-creaturo P—No, I don’t remem¬ 
ber tho day. 

I don’t ask you tho day, I ask yon within a week ?— 
That too I cannot say. 

Might it have been as early as August ?—(Tho In¬ 
terpreter translates that month by Ashard.) 

Witness — That had passed away two months before. 

Then it could not have been in August ?—What ? 

That is a question to me P 

Interpreter.—Yes. 

Very well, I will answer it. It could not have boen 
in August. 

(Interpreter, at tho suggestion of tho President, 
asks the question, using tho words Ashard aud Sbravun, 
each of which embrace a part of tho English 
month August.) 

Witness—No. 

Might it have been in September? 

(The Interpreter hero uses tho names of the native 
months Shravuu and Blmdurvudh.) 

Wituess—Tho first note written to the Fouzdaree 
was in Bliodurvudh tho 9th (corresponding to the 
4th October 1874.) 

I am told that what he has said is that all this took 
place between the 4th October and the 9th November 
—Since that day all this occurred. 

Between the 4th Ootobor and the 9th November all 
these attempts wero made?—Yes, during that time 
all these five thinga wero givon. Between Bhadur 
vudh the 9th and Ashvun tho 15th. 

Tho Commission rose for tiffin at about 2 o’clock. 

The Commission met agaiu at half-past two. 
Cross-examination resumed by Mr. Serjeant Ballan- 
tine. 

Just about those sales of arsenio ; tell me, was 
thoro some edict iu existence 
that no sales of arsenic should 
take place without tho sanc¬ 
tion of the Maharaja ? —Tho arsenic could bo bad 
only at the Fouzdaree. 

And ooald it always bo bad upon tho Maharaja’s 
order ? —The officer in charge knows that. 

But. do you not know ?—I don’t know ; ask tho 
Foujdaree. > 

Do you mean that you don’t know that upon the 
order of the Maharaja arsenio could have been got to 


Cross-examination 

couiiuued. 
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Maharaja’s permission it 


amount?—With the 
had. 

hy did you not say so at first? Why whs it that 
when youhad the Maharaja s permission you did not 
get it P—Hormusjee Wadia said that after asking the 
Maharaja he would givo the arsenic. b 

l ho 5 u ^* tion > if y° u had the Maharaja’s 
rnl?v lS ' S10n t0 -° bt ^ lr i tho ai * 80 uic, what was the diffi- 

brim*-if 1 fro The Maharaja had told mo to 

SUedP0rmiS8ioUOr au order to 

‘ 10t got the Maharaja’s order P-Tho 
“°f glvo atl ordel '. but told mo to write 
a noto and say the arsemo was required for horses. 

vnn y °K S °w ^ oroodoon Boroh latol 7 f—What do 
you mean by lately ? 

You know what I mean P-Do you taoan whon I 
was at large or after I was in confinement ? 

When did you see him last ?-Whon do you mean— 
atter I was in confinement ? 

I ho Presidentr—Let him givo an answer to the ques- 
. ion. Don’t lot him put questions in reply. Whon did 
10 see him last ?—Aftor I was in confinement he was 
brought before mo once. 

How long is that ago ? — I don’t remember. 

Do you mean that you liavo not seen him within tho 
last two or three days ? —No—I have not seen him in 
that time. 

Last week P—No. 

Whon he was confronted with you, did ho say that 
youhad told a parcol of lies ?— Ho did not say any- 
thing, but I told him that I had given all in writing. 

Hid you say in his presenoo that yon said you had 
purchased the arsenic from him ? —Yes, I said to 
him, “ I have admittod that I bought arsenic from 
you.” 

Hid ho say it was all a lio ?—Before mo ho did not 
say anything. 

Hid lie deny it ?—Ho was confronted beforo me, and 
taken away again. 

By whom p—Sorno officer— who it was I don’t 
remember. 

Native officer ?—-Yes. 

Akbar Ali P—I do not remember. 

Abdool Ali ?—I do not remomber. 

Try aud recollect. Was it Akbar Ali ?— How can I 
remember just now. 

Was it Gujammd Vithul ?—No. 

Hut it might have been Akbar Ali or Abdool Ali p — 
I do not remember. It might bo. 

And so ho was brought before you and you told him 
that you had purchased arsouic from him?—Yes. 

Then ho was taken off to prison again ?—I do not 
know where he was taken to. 

Ho was taken away by the officer P—Yes. 

Was Goojaba brought to yon ?—Yes. 

By Akbar Ali ?—No. 

By whom ?—By Gujammd Vithul. 

Hid }'ou tell him you had told all about him P—Yes. 
* told him that when ho was sitting. 

Then ho was taken off again ?—Yes. Ho also was 
sent back. 

You have told us that you gave a bottle to Salim ?— 
Yes. 

You knew it contained poison ?—Yes. 

Was that tho ants and the other ingrodients you 
mentioned ?—I have already said so. 

You said, did you not, that the Maharaja was pre¬ 
sent at the time the bottle was given P 

Tho Advocate-General—He has not said that. 

Serjeant Ballantine said he might be mistaken, but 
wished the question to be put. (Question repeated.)- 

Witness—Goojaba brought the bottle with the 
Maharaja’s permission. 
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Tho President— Was the Maharaja present or not ? 

•I have stated in my statement that the bottle was 
brought to my house by Goojaba. 

Serjeant Ballantine—Was the Maharaja present 
when you gave tho bottle to Salim ?—I was with the 
Maharaja’s procession, and I went down to my house 
and gave the bottle to Salim. 

The President—Cnnnot you say whether the Maha- 
raja was present ?—The Maharaja was not present. 

1 gave the bottle at my house. 

Serjeant Ballantine—What did you say to Salim 
when you gave him the bottle ?—To take this to Rowjee. 

But did you tell him what Rowjee was to do with 
it ?—It was not necessary to tell him. Ho knew it. 

Did you or did you not tell him ?— I did not. 

Did you know what it was for ?— Yes. 

What was it for ? — To put into water iu order that 
blisters might be caused upon tho body. 

Y HdF you mean upon the body of Colonel Phayro ?— 

In what way ? By throwing it into his bathing or 
washing wator. 

Did you hear afterwards that Rowjee had done 
—iso. I do not know whether he did it or not. 

Recall your memory and lot mo know when 
wasP-Do yoameaji tho giving of the bottle ? 
foi t S A l was either before or aftor tho Dussorah 
'""tv i ' c ^°® or )> l do not remember which. 

. i l V°u over hear from anybody what had beon done 
witdi tho contents of that bottle ?—No. 

You never asked ?— No. 

\vi^ US ^ eshwuntrao constantly about the Palace ?— 

VV henover there was business he used to come j but on 
Mondays and Thursdays he always came. 

And Salim P —Salim also used to come for the pro¬ 
cession, and if notes were to be brought during tho 
interval he used to come thou. 

Did you over ask Salim what ho had done with this 
bottle that you had sent out to murder Colonol 
Phayro ?—No. 

Had you no curiosity P —No. 

Re-examined by the Advo- 
cato-General. 

You told mv learned friend 
that the accounts wero in five placos ?—Yes. 

^ hat wero these five places P—What accounts do 
you mean P 

That is what I want to know. My learned friend 
asked you why you did not destroy tho papers, and 
you said you had no opportunity, as, they were kept in 
five places ?—First thoro was the verbal order of ihe 
Maharaja to givo money tocortaiu persons.' Upon this 
order a yad was prepared. Tho man who has to 
roceive the money goes to tho treasury with the yad. 
The treasurer has a book called chopdi, and the item 
is marked into it. When the money is paid or received 
it is entered into the rough daily account. From that 
account a fair daily account was prepared. From the 
fair daily account a monthly paper was prepared call¬ 
ed the monthly tallibund. From twelve tallibunds an 
aunual account was prepared called jeerteo buud. 

Then ovory, transaction that passed through your 
hands would appear iu all theso accounts you have 
mentioned ?—Yea. 

You say that lakhs of rupees wove oxpendod during 
the last four years by you under tho orders of tho 
Maharaja P—Yes. 

Did all the private expenditure of the Maharaja pass 
through your hands P— Yob. 

During tho four years that you were khangeewaUah 
did you ever receive a written order from tho Maha¬ 
raja for payments ?—No. 


Re-cxmninntion 
Damodhur Punt. 


of 
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yaslho Maharaja in the habit of signing written 
for payments F—The orders in regard to all 
''expenses which were made daily were not signed t 
You say the Maharaja signed only ono monthly 
account during your term of office ?—Yes; only one 
tallibund has been signed by the Maharaja in my time. 

You mentioned one paper in the jewel department 
which "was torn up ; what paper was that P — That for 
the diamonds debited t% on account of medicine.” 

Before you were arrested had you lieaid any parti¬ 
culars of what Bowjee or Nursoo had stated P — Rowjee 
had made a confession and taken a pardon. This in¬ 
formation I had got, but I knew no particulars. 

From the time of your arrest until the tirao you 
made your statement, had you heard from any one the 
particulars of what confession had boen made by 
Rowjee or Nursoo ?— The particulars were not known 
to me. I had known that a confession had boon made 
and a certificate (or pardon) granted. When I made 
my statement it was taken down in English and a 
karkoon wrote-it in Marathi. 

Was the Marathi version read over to you P — I had 
read it at that time. 

Wan it correct ?— Yes. I signed it. (Shown state¬ 
ment.) This is my deposition, and here is my signa¬ 
ture. 

The Advocate-General put in this Marathi version, 
which was marked Z 1. 

The English version was not put in, as Serjeant 
Ballantine thought it should be proved first. 

Damodhur Punt retired. 

HKMCHUND FUTTEYCHUND called and affirmed. 

Examined by Mr. Inverarity, deposed—My name 
is Hemclmnd Futtoychund. I 
leavo at Baroda. I carry on 
business ns a jowellor. J know 
Nanajee Vifchul well. He is in 
the service of the Gaekwar. I 
have never taken any jewels to 
him. 

Mr. Inverarity repeated the 
question. Have you never taken 
any jewels to Nanajeo Vithul ? 
Witness—Of what value ? 
Have you ever done sop—-At 
what month or what date ? 

About last Dusserah ?—No, 
I didn’t take anything about 
never took any diamonds to 
have not taken any diamonds 
to the Havel! lately. I did so about the time 
of the last Dusserah. Nanajeo Vitliul said, Bring 
Homo diamonds.” 

given back to these diamonds bac< to th 


Hemclmnd Futtey- 
chunrt, jeweller, examin¬ 
ed. Denies that he ever 
sold diamonds to Damn- 
dhur Punt or Nanajeo 
Vit}ntl(thcnmn in charge 
of the Back war’s jewels). 
AM erts tliai he w its 
forced by the Police to 
sign the deposition taken 
before Mr. Souter in 
which ho admit ted hav¬ 
ing gone to the Palace 
with diamond chips and 
bold them to Nanajeo 
and Damodliur. De¬ 
clares that that deposi¬ 
tion is ^all fhJae.” 

last Dusserah. 

. Nanajee Vithul. 



diamonds were rose diamonds. They were abou 
or seven to a ruttee in weight. They are neither i 
small nor very large diamonds. The sum of money 
that I received from Nanajee Vithul was on account of 
money dealings and transactions. I had given a hoondeo 
for Rs. 7,000 to Shivchund Khoosalclmnd at the request 
of Nanajee Vithul. 1 received that money in payment 
for that hoondee. I receivod one sum of Rs. 2,000 ; 
ono sum of Rs. 3,000; another sum of Rs. 1,000; 
another sum of Rs. 2,000, and another sum of Rs. 2,000. 

I received altogether Rs. 10,000. There were somo 
other dealings. Tlio packets which I took to Vcna- 
yekrao were returned" to tho merchants who had como 
to me to soil them. When I went to tho Haveli with 
these packets I did not see Damodhnr Punt. I never 
sold any diamonds to Damodliur Punt, Nanajeo 
Vithul, or Venayekrao. I remombor boing examined 
by Mr. Souter. 

Mr. Inverarity— I must ask your Lordship’s leavo 
to cross-examine this man regarding his statement to 
Mr. Souter. 

The President—You cannot use Mr. Soutor’s state¬ 
ments as evidence. 

Mr. Inverarit} — I only propose to ask him whether 
he did not say certain things before Mr. Sonter. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine— What 1 understand, my 
Lord, to be tho principle involved is this. If a 
witness is called and counsel desire to cross-examino 
him, the counsel must satisfy tho judge that the modo 
in which tho witness lia3 given his evidence is not 
consistent with tho truth upon' tho surface. And 
unless this is tho case permission to cross-examine is 
never, I believe, granted. 

The President— I do not think you can call this 
cross-examination. The witness made certain state¬ 
ments to Mr. Souter, and I think they may bo road 
to him. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—Doo3 your Lordship think 
it might be read by othor than tho counsel cross- 
oxamining tho witness P 

Tho President—I think his statements might bo 
read to him under certain circumstances. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine— 1 apprehend the question 
hero is whether this witness has exhibited any such 
unwillingness to give evidence as to justify his cross- 
examination at this stago. Wo know that a witness 
may not answer as counsel would wish him to do, 
and that counsel might supposo they have something 
behind the ovidence by which they could reach other 
results. But I think that unless it is apparent that 
the witness has net given proper evidence, cross- 
I examination could not be justified on the mere ipse 
I dixit of counsel that tho witness had said something 
1 did take some, but they were 1 different at another time somewhere else. 

I took them to Nanajee Vithul from | The President [aftor a consultation with the other 
i 1 s* I never took these diamonds bac> to the ! members of the Commission] said—In order not to 
If 1 • T * f never went back with any diamonds ; roly simply upon my Own opinion of the manner of 
tu i he Haveli After that occasion I never took any dia- ! this witness, 1 have consulted all of my brother Com- 
monds to the Havfeli About the time of last Dusserah I missioned, and we think there is that about the man- 
no diamonds were purchased from me by Nanajeo nor in which he is giving bis evidence which entitles 
V hrl I have never received any money in pay- ! the Advocate-General to remind him of tho state- 
mentor in part payment of diamonds from Nanajee meat which he made beforo Mr. Souter. 

Vithul. In the -month of Kartak Macksa (correg- j Examination continued by Mr. Inverarity— Was 
ponding to October and November) I received from j your statement to Mr. Souter taken down in Marathi 
Nanai eo Vithul a sum of money that was due tome. 1 ( as well as in English ?—My deposition was taken 

■' ... * T I n.M to IIKinmlulo I ilnU’n in flnrroo/. I 1. .* 1 ....... .... ,1 ....../I 1 urn!) '..o. in flirt 


know Venayekrao Venkitisb. J 

to him at the palace. I took thorn on the /th or 8th 
of Asaoo-vud (31st October and 1st November, 18, i). 

• . 1_ Tvl.iv.mr.rt Vi! 


have taken diamonds [ down in Guzeratbi. It was reduced to writing in the 
evening and I was made to sign it. It was not read 
over to me. 1 did not acknowledge the statement 


Venayekrao is the brother-in-law of Nanajee VithtfL j to bo true. I was forcibly niado to sign it. I did 
Ho is employed at tho Gnekwar’s jeweikhana. I gavo I not acknowledge anything. I signed the statement 

.4 .. . ^ t .. f 1 AtVi 


these diamonds to 


Venayekrao at the jewelkhana. in presence of Sir Lewis Pelly. Gujanund Vifchul said 
..rtbpnn’u direction. On I to Tile. i{ f)nn*t trnn «av jmvth-my : flo vmi fiitfn.” The 


I took them there by Venayekrao h 
that occasion I took two packots of diamonds to Ve¬ 
il aye krao. These packets 


were not bought. Tho 


to me, “ Don’t you sav anything ; do you sign.” Th© 
statement was not read over tome in tho ptesonoo of 
$Lr Lewis Polly. It was Hot acknowledged by ruo to 
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ed- 


r __ ‘ the presence of Sir Lewis Polly. (Shown 

. signature and deposition.) This handwriting does 
ot^appoar to be mine. This is not mine. 

^Signaturo pointed out to witness again"] —Examin- 
d—- ‘ s that your signaturo ? 

Witness stood for some time looking at the paper. 

Mr; Inverarity-Make haste. You surely know if 
that 19 your writing ? 

Witness — 1 his is my signature. 

The President— What was it he said previously was 
not m Ins handwriting ? ’ 

Tho Interpreter—This that he now shows. 

(Witness s attention drawn to throe lines above his 
signature.) 

Are these lines written by you or not ? 

Witness [after a l,ng pause]]—Theso three lines 
aro not in my handwriting. 

Interpreter reads the interpretation of the three 
- lines above signature as follows : — “ Road the 
abovemontioned particulars which wero deposed the 
day before yesterday in the prosenco of Souter 
Sahib. According to that, it is correct. Dated 8th 
February 1875.” 

[Witness's attention drawn to signature above 
these three lines/] Examined.— Ts that your signa¬ 
ture ? Witness [a'tor a long pause.] This is my 
handwriting, but at the time L put my signature 
great zoolum [oppression] was practised upon me. 
was confused and I was made to sign. 

Examined — Can you read P — Yes. I can read Guze 
rathee. 

'.Witness shown li,is statement in Guzoratlieo before 
Hr. Souter] — Examiued— Is that your statement ?■ 
cannot make this cut at all. 

Canuot you read this at all P— I can mako out parts 
here and there. For instance, I can read the name 
Hemohund Putteychund. 

Canuot you understand that document P—No. 

Mr. Inverarity then read tho following interpreta¬ 
tion in English of a portion of what tho witness stated 
beforo Mr. Souter. Mr, Nowrozjee Furdooujce trans¬ 
lated what Mr. Inverarity road into Guzerathee:— 

“Some. few days after the last Dussora festival 
Nanajee Vithul, in charge of tho Gaekwar's Jewel- 
room, directed me and other jewellers to bring some 
diatnoud chips, which wo did tho same day and handed 
them to Nanajee, who retained them. Tho following 
day our diamonds were all returned, and we were told 
that the price did not suit. Two days after Nanajee 
Vithul directed me to bring my diamouds back again, 
they were weighed, the price settled, and purchase 
concluded. Four or live days later I was again sent 
for by Nanajee Vithul and directed to bring other 
diamond chips, which I took to the Palace accordingly, 
Nanajoe Vithul was not present in the jewel-room. 
The diamonds were, therefore, handed to Venayekrao, 
Nanajee’s brothor-in-law, who weighed and priced 
them, and then took them along with mo to Dainodhur 
Punt, who remarked that the price was high, but kept 
them, saying that he would purchase them, if requirod. 
On this occasion the diamonds were in two packets, 
both of which wero kept, but about four days after, 
one packet was returned to me.” 

Examined—Did you make that statement to Mr. 
Pouter P—I did not. They caused me to write what 
they liked. 

Who aro they ? — I mean Gujanund Vithul. 

How much of that statement that has been read to 
you is incorrect ?— I fc is all false. 

And did you never say anything of the sort when 
you were examined by Mr. Souter P— I did nob. 
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had been made to poison the Resident Colonel Phayre, 
Nanajee Vithul asked me whether T had entered tho 
purchase of the diamond chips in my books, and if so 
that I was to remove the entries in some way or other 
as ho was afraid that the diamonds in question had 
been made use of to poison Colonel Phayre. On hear¬ 
ing this I became afraid and at once caused tho pages 
of my account-book-, on which the sales of the dia¬ 
monds were entered, to be removed and fresh pages 

substituted.” 

Examinod.— Did you say that to Mr. Souter?—I 
did not. 

Did you say anything like that to Mr. Souter p—No. 

Did you not produce your books before Mr. Souter ? 
—Yes. My books have been detained for a month and 
half. (Shown books marked A, B, and C, respec¬ 
tively.) 

Examined Are these the books you produced be¬ 
fore Mr. Souter ?—Yes, these are my book. - 

Did you pomt out any entries in these books to Mr. 

Souter ?—No, I did not point out any. 

Did you tell Mr. Souter that any particular entries 
would be found on certain pages in theso books ?— 
What items do you mean ? 

at ^—Whatever items are in the books 

you will find there. 

Did you, or did you not, tell Mr. Souter that any 
particular entries would bo fouud on particular pages 
of these books ? —I did not say so. 

Mr. Inverarity read as follows from the witness’s 
statement, Mr. Nowrozjoo Furdoonjop again interpret¬ 
ing as beforo:— 

“ I ho price that I was to receive for the diamond 
chips was Ra. 6,270 of baroda currency, and on 
account of this sum L was paid Rs. 3,000 by Nanaieo 
Vithul, which has been credited at page-; 10 and 21 
of tho day-book as having boou received from one 
Hemchund Khushal. A portion of the above sum 
of Rs. 3,000 was counted out and paid to me by Naim- 
chund ShrofE of tho Doomala villages.” 

Examined — Did you say that to Mr. Souter ?—No. 

Did you say anything like that, to Mr. 8outer P— No. 

Is any portion of that statement that has been read 
to you true ? — No. 

Since yon made your statement to Mr. Souter, where 
have you b •• u living ? — At my house in the city. 

You have had no guard of auy sort placed over you ? 
— No. (Shown a boo 1 .) This is my junga book, or 
the book of goods left with customers for approval. It 
is my janga book for tho Sumvut year 1930 (which 
ended on the 9th November 1874). 

Mr. Inverarity pointed out the following entries: — 

“ Debited to the account of Ills Highness. Givon to Durno- 
dhur in the month or Aslio Vuda 11th (7th and 8th November.) 
Diamond^ bilnndi [a kind of diamuud] throe liuudred 

chips, r.vtli 6»1 at V)Ita. per ratti v ._ .• 2 >' 70 

Diamond bilaud) tw > hundred ami fifty, 70, at Us. oO ratti 

per ratti . "• " - . 8 * 600 

Returned diamonds pnmbhna rfcngm l« kmu ot 
diuw ud) 41^ ratti at rupees 35 pcrratU. 

Total RB..„ 6,270 

Examiued— In whoso handwriting are those two 
entries P—Mine. 

Mr. Inverarity (alluding to tirsb entry)—In respect 
of what was that entry made ?— Gujanund Vithti 
forcibly caused mo to make that entry. 

How came you to make the second entry ?<—At the 
desire of Gu auund Vithul. 

At what time was it that Gujanund made you write 
these two entries P —it was the day on which, it rained 
j in a tent. 

Mr. Inverarity read the following from the witness’s | How long before or after yon made your statempnt 
statement, Mr. Nowrozjee interpreting as before. to Mr. Souter, was ir. p -lr wa*before. 

“A few days after it became known that an attempt (t^uebtiou repeated)—It was on the evening ot the 
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day on which I made my statement to Mr. Souter. 
It being half-past four o’clock the Commission rose. 


THIRTEENTH DAY, WEDNESDAY, MARCH ]0. 


Sir Richajid Couch (President) ; H. H. Maharaja 
of Gwalior (in the forenoon only), H. H. Maharaja of 
Jej'pore* Sir Richard John Meade, Sir Dinkur Rao, 
and Mr. Phillip Sandys Melvill. 

Counsel for the prosecution The Hon. Andrew R- 
Scoble, Advocate-General of Bombay, and J. D. In- 
verarity, instructed by Messrs. Hearn, Cleveland, and 
Lee-Warner, Solicitors in this matter for the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Counsel for the defence:— Serjeant Ballantine, R. A. 
Branson, Henry P. Purcell, and Shantaram Narayen, 
instructed by Messrs. Jefferson and Payne, Attornies, 
Bombay. 

Secretary to the Commission:—John Jardine, 
Esquire, Bombay Civil Service. 

Interpreters :—Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, and Khan 
Bahadoor Cursetjee Rustomjee Thaua walla. 

His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar was asbent. 

Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.S.I., was present during a por¬ 
tion of the forenoon, and occupiod a seat on the right 
of tho Commission, but was absent in the aftexmoon. 

The inquiry was opened at 11 o’clock. 

The Advocate-General— I wish to call attention to 
what I think is an error in the shorthand writer’s 
notes of the answer of the witness as to the handwriting 
of the three linos above his signature to his deposition. 
My note of his answer was that he said that they were 
in his handwriting, but the shorthand writer has 
taken it down that he said they were not. 

The President suggested that Air. Jardine’ s notes 
should be referred to. 

The President—My note is, “ The three lines above 
my signature are my handwriting.” I will see whether 
Mr. Jardine has got it right. 

Mr. Jardine referred to his notes, which wen found 
to agree with the note taken by the president that the 
witness said that the three lines above his signature 
wero in his handwriting. 

The President-That is all right. 

HLMCHTJNT) FUTTEYCHUND’S examination was 

resnmed by Mr. Inrerarity. 

Witness (shownentry immediately succeeding the 
vv v two entries referred to yester- 

Heiuchond Futtcjj- day)—That is in my handwrit- 
chundfurther examined. ^ . \ wrote it together with 

the urecedins entries. Gnjammd said, “Write this 
entry in order tliat the other entries may not prove 

fa Mr” Inverarity (to the Interpreter)-Wo aid you 
read the eut^ in Bngli^ entries as follows 

a jJoHsP’putmannnd Narronjee Assoo Vudh the 14th, 
one ruby .inger-ring.e^^^.J *** + 

purpose of ive-uing-piioelV Novemb( . r )874. 

ui»» - «* 

again. . . % 

(. ook handed to the Commissiono • • - 

*JieInterpreter -The entry J translated just now 

is the last in the book. _ . . , . , , . . 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—H is not only the last in 
the book, but the first in another page. Join Lordship 
M0Ca (Book put in as on exhibit and marked 

A 2.) 

Cro^s-examined by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine. 


The Interpreter, at the request of Mr. Serjeant Bal- 
„ ' lantine, road again the follow- 

Cross-examination of entry from the book put 

“ y ' in Debited to account of 

His Highness Mulliarrao 

Gaekwar. Assovudh 14th (corresponding to 7th 
and 8th November.) Delivered to Damodhnr Punt 
(personally), Rs. 2,770 balandi (rose) diamonds, 300 
in number, rattis 69£, at Rs. 40 per ratti. Second 
item :—Rs. 3,500, balandi diamonds 250 in number, 
weighing ratties 70, at the rate of Rs. 50 per ratti. 
Third item Returned purrub diamonds, coloured, 
weighing 44£ ratties, at Rs. 35 per ratti—total 
Rs. 6,270. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine (to witness)—What is the 
difference between rose diamonds and other dia¬ 
monds ?—They are diamonds of different kinds. 

Does the difference consist in the cutting or in the 
character of the stone ?—The balandi or rose diamonds 
sparkle. 

Do uot other diamonds sparkle ? 

Mr. Melvill— I thought that rose diamonds did not 
sparkle. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—That is my idea. 

The Interpreter - The witness says that balandi 
diamonds are thin, and the brilliants are cut. 

Mr Serjeant Ballantine—His meaning, 1 suppose, 
is that the difference exists only in the cutting. 

Cross-exaniination continued. 

Do you mean to say that the entry wo have just 
heard read is a true entry or a false one ? — Gujanund 
Vithul caused that item to be fabricated. 

Had you any dealings at that time for diamonds 
on account of'the Maharaja ?—No, not about diamonds 
at that timo. With the Maharaja personally J had no 
dealings. 

Other two books shown to witness. 

Look at these books. Is there any reference in 
them to dealings you have had with the palace ?— 
Do you mean the Gaekwar frirkar ? 

Yes ; or with anybody on his behalf ?— There are 
items of dealings in these books. 

Did you at any time supply the Gaekwar upon any¬ 
body’s application with auy diamond chips F— I have 
not supplied any diamond chips to anybody. 

Do you know what diamond dust is P—Yes, it is 
simply small diamonds. 

Mr. Branson said the interpreter had used the 
word bookh for dust, and he suggested the use of the 
word loth. 

Question repeated with the word suggested. 

Witness—I don’t know that. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—Well, that is what you call 
diamond dust. Did you over see diamonds reduced 
to powder P—No ; I have not. 

Yon were examined, or it is said that you were 
examined, on tho 6th February before Mr. Souter P— I 
was not examined before Mr. Souter, but I was exa¬ 
mined on three or four occasions. 

Did you ever give any .evidence to Mr. Soutrer ?— 
I dou’t know Mr. Souter. 

1 suppose you would know him if you saw him. 
(Points out Mr. Souter.) Is that Mr. Souter ? You 
don’t need to be afraid of looking at him in Court.—I 
was examined before two or three sahibs. 

But did you give your evidence to two or three 
sahibs or to the police only ?—First of all I was exa¬ 
mined by the police, and the Policemen then took me 
to two or threo sahibs. 

But did you give your evidence over again, or 
merely sign tho evidence you had given when you 
wore taken before these two or three sahibs ? - As to 
the signature, I gave it to Gujanund Vithul and Sir 
Lewis Felly. 
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he evidence you gave in the presence of Sir 
T*elly, or boforo you went to Sir Lewis Pejly ?— 
had in the first instance been made to give my 
deposition, aud my signature had been taken to it 
before. 

A\ hen you went before Sir Lewis Polly was any¬ 
thing more done than that you should read out the , 
words preceding your signature and admit your 
signature ? -Gujanund Yithul sent for mo and said, 

Do you put your signature. Don’t you say anything. 
If you do I will imprison you.” 

What I want to know is this —did you write any¬ 
thing at all in the presence of ‘Sir Lewis Polly ?—I 
have already told you I was threatened and made to 
give my signature. 

Did you do that in the presence of Sir Lewis Pelly ? 
—Yes. 


. Did you give any evidence in- the presence of Sir given, 


Is that true P Merely answer u yes” or ct 
do not know anything at all about it. 

My Lord, the deposition goes on then to say—■** The 
three books now before me marked A, B, and C are 
those which were thus tampered with.” The witness 
is supposed to have identified books that are tampered 
with and these are the books that are now put in. 

The Interpreter — The -word “ tampered” does not 
appear in this Guzerathi original statement. I will 
translate from the Guzerathi : —“ The books which are 
now marked A, B, and 0 I produce.” 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantiue—There is a further passage 
to which 1 call attention—" The price that 1 was to 
receive for the diamond chips was rupees 6,270 of 
Baroda currency.” Did you state that ? 

Interpreter—Rupees 6,270 Babashai rupees was the 
amount due for the packets of diamonds that were 
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Lewis Pelly, or ha<( you given your evidence before 
to Gujanund Yithul'?— Gujanund Yithul had made mo 
falsely sign my deposition, and to that I was made to 
sign again in the presence of Sir Lewis Pelly. 

Mr. Melvill to Interpreter— Did he not say that his 
deposition was iu Marathi P 

The Interpreter—No. 

The Secretary— My impression iB that he alluded to 
some language. 

The question was repeated to witness. 

Witness- 1 was made to sign what bad been written 
by Gujanund. 

Serjeant Ballantiue— Did you dictate to Gujanund 
Vifchnl what was written down ? — Gujanund Yithul 
wrote down what he liked. 

(Shown deposition in Guzerathee.) 

Was this read over to you P— It was not. 

And you say that Gujanund Yithul told you that if 


Now just attend to this —“ and on account of this 
sum I was paid rupees 3,000 by Nanajee Yithul, which 
| has been credited at pages 10 and 24 of the day-book 
! as having beon received from one Khemchund * Khu- 
s hall.” 

1 Interpreter-Tho words “ Kliomclmnd Klmshall” 
do not occur hero (in the Guzerathi statement), but tlio 
. words “ Sivohund Khooshalchund” appear. 

! Mr. Serjeant Ballantiue (to witness)—Refer to pages 
10 aud 24 of the daily cash book. 

Interpreter — Shall I read that last passage to him ? 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantino —Perhaps you had better. 

(Passage in Guzerathi road to the witness.) 

Refer to pages 10 and 24 of the daily cash book.— 
Here is page 10. 

Is there any item there of payment ?—There is a 
I receipt of Its. 2,000 here received from Nanajee Yithul. 


v „ - ^ amount was received on account of money due 

you did not sign it you would be sent to prison ?— I os, to us on account of a hoondee or bill of exchange for 
I have been annoyed every day up to the present time. Rs. 7,000, which I had given. 


By whom ?—Sepoys seize me, aud bring mo up 
©very day and detain me. 

Have you seen Gujanund Yithul since you have 
©ome here tp give your evidence P—No, 1 have not 
seen him since yesterday. 

Did you see him yesterday ? — Do you mean before 
or after I gave my evidence here P 


l given. 

><ow, look at the item in page 24 and you will find 
there a receipt acknowledging money from Nanajee 
\ ithul.—Yes, I find rupoes 2,000, received from the 
Gaekwar Sirkaris Palace called Dumala’s Palace, 
I received from the karkoon or clerk employed in tho 
Duinala Mahal or palace. (Interpreter, correcting 
himself, says— 1 The witness means Dumala district. 


Did you see him yesterday either before or after P ; not palace). That was on account of money due tome 
before. __ .1 .. . for the hoondee due from Nanajeo Yithul. itwasiu 


Did ho say auything to you ?—Yes, ho said “ An 
item of debit and credit of diamonds to the amount of 
three lakhs has been made in your name,” which is 
false. 

Did he say anything else P— No. 

Did you see him after you gave your evidence yes¬ 
terday ?—No. 

Where have you been since you gave youi evidence 
yesterday ?—I nave been home. 

Now, i just want to call your attention to what you 
are supposed to have said before Mr. Souter “A 
few days aftor it became known that an attempt had 
been made to poison the Resident, Colonel Phayre 
Nanajeo Vitbnl asked me wh thor 1 had entered the 
purchaso of tho diamond chips in my book, and if so 
that I was to reraovo the entries in some way or an¬ 
other, as he was afraid that the diamonds in question 
bad been made uso of to poison Colonel Phayre.” 
(Same interpreted.) Now, is it true that Nanajee 
Yithul did come to you and ask you these questions P — 
I havo neither, sold diamonds nor has Nanajeo come 
and naked those qgestibns of me. 

ThiB is what further you aro supposed to havo said 
— <f On hearing this I beqame afraid, and at once 
Caused the pages of my account books in which the 
Bales of the diamonds were entered,to be removed, and 
fresh pages substituted.” What dd yon say to that ? 


respect of a hoondee or bill of exchange whioh 1 gave 
: on >hivclmnd Kooshalchund. 

The President—We have had that before. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—Do you know where that 
bill of exchange is ? 

Witness. — Tho paid or receipted bill has been re- 
, ceived and is in the possession of Gujanund A ithul. 

How came it in tho bauds of Gumound A ithul r -Ho 
caused me to give it up to him ; there are throe hoon- 
j dies or bills of exchange. 

Has Gudinand, Yithul all your papers r 

Witness— Yes, twelve of my books and three paid 
bills of exchange. , 

We have not given notice to produce these, but I 

1 will ask for them. , . 

Mr. Advocate- General—Oh. yon shall nave thorn 
immediately. Hero is ope of them. 

Mr. Serjeant Bullautino shows bill. 

Witness— This iff one of the bills or exchange. 

Does any payment appear upon that ?—Yes, there is 
a receipt on the back 

Fbr how much ? , 

Witness—It is in the Daklnu character. 

Interpreter- Wo will get it made out afterwards. 

(Two more hoondios shown to witness.) 

Are these tho other two ?—Yea, one is for Tvs. 3,000 
and the other i9 for Ra 4/000—total Rs. 7,000. (in- 





a ^ter. —These bills purport to be for this amount.) 
What is tbo third ? —This purports to bo for Its.750. 
Jasfc taie these bills into your hands again the whole 
of them. Upon which of these bills, if upon any of 
them, were the payments made that appear on pages 10 
and 21 of your boo’< ?—Those two items that I pointed- 
out in tny books wore received in part payment of these 
ibr^e hoopdies. 

The Interpreter, at Mr. Inverarity’s request, gave 
the following particulars as to the hoondies in question 
Tho one for Rs. 3,000 is dated Wednesday, the 10th of 
Asar Sudli 1930. The hoondee for Rs. *1,000 is dated 
Tuesday the 9th of Asar Sudli 1930. The 10th Asar 
Sndh corresponds with the 24th July, and the 9th />sar 
Sndh with the 23rd July. 

The Advocate-General—What is the date of the third 
hoondee for Rs. 750 ? 

'{ he Interpreter-Kartick Vndya 30th Snmvnt year 
1930, corresponding with 8th December 1874. 

Tho Advocate-General (to witness)—You told my 
learned friend that at the time of the two entries for 
Rs. 2,770 and Rs. 3,500, on Asha Vudh 14th, you had 
had no dealings in diamonds with the Maharaja or on 
his account ?—Yes. Not with tho Maharaja regarding 
any diamonds. 

Or on account of the Maharaja ? —No ; nor on account 
of tho Maharaja. 

[•Shown Janga book.] 

Look on tho very same page on which these entries 
occur. Look at the first item on tho top of tho page, 
and tell me in whose hand-writing that is ? —A s to the 
practice in my shop- 

The Advocate-General (interrupting him)—Tn 
whose handwriting is that entry ?— I do not know the 
name of the goomastali in whose handwriting it is. 

Is it in tho handwriting of one of your goomastahs ? 
—The practice at my shop is that any one who comes 
to my shep is made to write. 

Is it a genuine entry F —Yes, but it refers to bril¬ 
liants. 

What is tho date of that entry ?—13th Asso Vudh 
(6th November 18,74.) 

The Advocate-General (to the Commission).—This 
entry is the one immediately before the date of the 
entries which the witness says are false. 

(To witness)—What docs that entry refer to P 
The Interpreter explained, the item thus :— 
iS Debited to the account of Shrimunt SirkarMul- 
harrao Gaekwaiy Asso Vudh 13th. By the hands of 
Nana Sahib, who has given his signature—Rs. 28,009. 
One female headdress called venan made of brilliant 

^Th^Advooato-General (to witness)—Now look at 
the entry upon the previous page in the same book. 
Do you see a little red mark there ?-(Witness sig- 
J nilied his assent.) 

Re-examination of Hem- Do ycu find there an 
chtind Fnttcychund. * entry of diamonds sold to 

His Highness Ornaments. 

Diamond ornaments ?—Yes ; "bnltant * diamond*. 
The Interpreter explained the entry, winch wn . for 
Rs. 27.000, for one necklace called r.on.nai)iKe made of 
brilliants, doted 5th AwoVodh [2.1th October 1^,i,. 

Tho Advocuto-General (to witness) Now look- at 
the page behind that again, the second page from tho 
last. Is that not also an entry of dionimd. sold 
to tho Gaekwar ?—It is not for diamonds, bnt for a 
nose-ring made of pearls. . c , ,, nQLl 

Interpreter—The date is tho 8th Asso Sndh (18th 
October). , . 

By the A dvooate-General—Throngh whom was that. 

ornament sold which yon say was made of pearls ? 

Wither Venayekrao or Nanajeo Vichul. 

Question repeated—My goommsldas were in the 


habit of taking the ornaments and delivering them 
either Nanajee Vithul or Venaye<rao. 

For whom were they ?—How can I tell ? They 
might have been thrown away or presented to some¬ 
body. 

On whose account was that ornament deli¬ 
vered to Venayek or Nanajee Vithnl ? — As to the 
salo, it was sold to tho Gaekwar 8irkar, bnt was 
delivered to Nanajee Vithul. Nanajee Vithul was the 
purchaser. 

The Interpreter described the entry—Dobiiod to 
the account of Shrimunt Mulharrao Gaekwar, for 
Rs. 1,300, for one pearl nose-ring. 

By the Advocate-General -Now is not that book full 
of transactions between you and the Gaekwar in res¬ 
pect of jewels and ornaments during tho year 1930 P — 
Whatever ornaments were given are entered as debited 
to the rirkar. 

Are there not very many snob entries ?—Yes. 

Do you mean to say that your evidence was not 
taken down by Mr. Souter—this gentleman here? 
(Mr. Souter stands)—No. 

Look well at tho gentleman, and tell me whether 
your statement was not taken down in his prosenoe ? — 
No, not that I remember 

Don’t you remember this gentleman as' ing yo.i 
questions in Hindoostanee ?—How could questions bo 
put unlesa I gave my deposition to him, which I did 
not. 

The President (to Interpreter) -Tell him he must 
answer the question. 

Question repeated—Did not that gentleman put 
questions to you in Hindoostaneo ?—I do not know 
that. i 

You understand Hindoostanee, do you not ?— Guzo- 
rathi 1 understand. 

Will you swear that you do not understand Hindoo- 
staneo or Mussulmaneo ?—What is Hindoostanee or 
Mussulmanee ? 

Do you mean to say you don’t know what is Hin¬ 
doostaneo or Mussulmaneo ?—I understand the Guze- 
ratbee language. 

Do you mean to say that you do not understand Hin¬ 
doo dance ?—I do not. 

Not at all ?—I do not know what kind' of language 
you mean by Hindoostanoo. What sort of a language 
is it? 

Wore yon not examined yesterday at the beginning 
of vour examination in Hindoostanoo ?— l understand 
the Guzerathee language. 

Very well, Sir. 

1 he Interpreter said that on the previous day ho had 
asked the witness the first few questions in Hindoo- 
stance, and had then employed Guzerathee. 

( Witness shown his deposition, and tho three Hues 
above his last signature upon it.) x 

Examined—Where did you write these three lines P 
- I was made to write this in the bungalow of Sir 
Lewis Polly. 

Iu tho presence of 8ir Lewis Polly ?—Yoe. 

Did you tell Sir Lewis Pelly what Gnjanund had 
said to yon as you have cone to-day P—No j I did not 
say that to Sir Lfewis Pelly. 

You did not say that Gnjanund Vithul had practised 
zoobw upon you ?—No : because I had been threaten¬ 
ed, therefore I did not. 

' ‘id you moke any complaint whatever to Sir Lewis 
Polly ?—No. Gnjanund said, “ You should give your 
signature, ns wo as* yon to do so. Don’t raise any 
ob; action there about it.” 

Yon say that, sinco you made your statement, yon 
have boen anpoyed every day P—Yes. 

And that sepoys bring von np every day and detain 
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Tom eight o’clock in the morning, and I am 
6\ved to go away until eight at night. * 

Where are you detained ?—At one timo I was 
detained in the Resident’s bungalow, and afterwards 
at 8omo -trees near Gu’anund Vithul's house. Even 
yesterday, when l went home, three sepoys came to 
my house at eight or nine o’clock. 

What for ?— i'o call mo 

To come here to-clay ? — They told me to go with 
them to the Fouzdar’s. 

And did you go ?~I was not at home. My goomas- 
tah was taken. 

Beforo the Fouzdar ?— He was taken before Raiu- 
chundor the Fouzdar. 

The Fouzdar in the city ? —Yes. He sits in the 
Mandvie. 

How often were you taken to the Residency alto¬ 
gether ? —Once. 

And how often t6 the trees near Gnjnnund’s houso P 
— Every day I used to go and sit there. 

Every day since when ?— About a month and a half 
or a month and three quarters. 

Every day during that timo ?—I was released a day 
before the assembling of this Commission. 

(Shown Janga book marked exhibit A 2.) 

Have any pages boon taken out of that book or 
added to it since it was first made ?—I did not in¬ 
troduce any new loaves in it. 

Did you take any out ?— I did not take any leaves 
out. 

Did you get anybody to do it for you ? — I did not 
oause anybody to take out leaves from my book or in 


chund Somchund Jevera or jeweller, my firm in 
Baroda. 

In whose favour are they drawn ? —Sivchund Koosal- 
cliund of Poona. 

Who is Sivchund Koosalchund ?—A jeweller. 

How came he to have these hoondies drawn in his 
favour ? — Sivchuud had sold some goods to Nanajee 

Vi thill. 

Had he sold these goods to Nanaiee Vithul on his 
own account?—For his own private purpose. 

Were these hoondies given in payment for these 
goods ? —Yes. Nanajeo Vithul caused me to draw these 
hoondies in respect of that. 

Is that in full payment of the goods received from 
Sivchund Khoosalchund ?—Hot in full payment, after 
paying these two amounts it leaves a balance due to 
him. 

Of how much ?—Rs. 150 or Rs. 100. 

A nd both these hoondies had been paid by yonr 
Bombay firm on accouut of Sivchund ?— Yes. 

And they are both dated in the month of Asso Sud 
(July 1874.)- Yes. 

Besides these two hoondies for Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 
1,0)0, had you any other hoondies payable to Siv¬ 
chund Khoosalchund P— The othor hoondoe is not pay¬ 
able to irivohund. 

Answer my question. Had you any other hoondies 
payable to Sivchund?—No. I had only two. 

Have you any entry in yonr book showing this hoon- 
1 dee transaction for Rs. 3,000 and Rsi 4,0 0 ?—Yes. 

(Shown book.) Here is an entry dated Jaith Vudh 
13th and Jaith Vudh 11th. Debited to the account of 
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troduco any leaves, and my books have been in custody Jevera Khooshalchund of Poona, two hoondies, written 
for two months. an( l delivered at the request of Sethjee for Rs. 7,00 > on 

Do you know if any pagos have been taken out of j Bombay at Rs. 19^-21 exoh ingo. Drawn on Ueui- 
that boo’< or put in sinco it was first made ? — Seven chundbai Futtoychund. Drawn from here by ns or 


put i 

or oight leaves appear to have been removed. 

From what pare of tho book ?—(Pointing to the last 
pago.) Thi 3 ono appears to nave been removed and a 
new ono introduced. 

The Interpreter—Ho is pointing to two blank leaves. 

Tho Ad vacate-General pointed to the entry regard¬ 
ing the ruby enamelled ring 

The witness [after a pause.]—There appears to be 
somo fraud in connection with this entry. 

You told U 3 that some pages appear to have boon 
removed and others substituted. I want to knew what 
pages ?—D ies that entry about; the ruby riug appear 
to be on a substituted page P —Yes. 

The Interpreter—Ho also points to the last item as 
fabricated. 

The Advocate-General—Do you mean that that en¬ 
try and those following it have been substituted ? 


Futtoychund. Drawn from here by 
me Eemchund. Payable immediately. Drawn on 
Asnd sud, for Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 4000, Rs. 1,375. 
Total Rs. 8,375-15. 

The Advocate-Goneral—Jaith Vudh is the month 
immediately before Asud ?—Yes. 

The Interpreter—The dates given correspond to the 
1 th and 12th June 1871. 

What sums did you receive in respect of those hoon¬ 
dies ?—My account amounted to ten thousand rupees. 

1 ou received ten thousand rupees P—Yes, with the 
i exception of a small balance due to me. 

Tho President—Did you ask how it came up to ten 
j thousand rupees ? 

The Advocate-General—That was the next question 
I was goingto ask, but I think I can explain that by 
another entry in his books. (To witness—How camo 
your account to be ten thousand rupees? — A hoondee 


— New or old I cannot say, but there appears to be I was given to Nanajee Vithul’s brother-in-law. and a 


a sort of fraud here about the leaves and the item. 

I want to know whether the pages which have been 
substit uted begin with the page on which this entry 
about the ruby ring appears ? Yes. They appear to 
be new leaves, and this item appears to be a fabri¬ 
cated or false one. 

The Advocate-General called attention to tho date 
of the entry about the ruby-ring. Asso Vudh 14th 
(7th and 8lh November.) 

'1 he Interpreter (taking a few of the last pages.) 
The colour of these leaves appears to be different 
from the colour of the leaves of the rest of the book. 

The President and the other Commissioners examin¬ 
ed the book. ; 

Tho Advocate-General showed the witness the two 
hoondies for Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 4,000 and asked - Who 
are these hoondies drawn upon apd by whom ?—They 
are both drawn on Hemohnnd ll’utteyohund of Bom- 
bay, my firm in Bombay, and are drawn by hhittey- 
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sum of money was paid in cash. 

Nanajee Vithul’s brCthor-m-law 
Venkatesh P-*-Yea. _ , , . 

How much was paid iu cash ?—Four hundred or five 
hundred rupees were paid in cash. 

Tell mo whioh it was. You have got your book 
there ?—I must refer to tho lodger. 

I hen refer to tho ledger.—i ho new’ lodger has not 

been posted. _ _ ,, , , 

Perhaps we can do without it. You say that, aibput 

400 or 500 rupees were paid in cash-(shows hoondee) 
will you tell mo—is that tho hoondee you gave to the 

brother-in-law ? —Yes. 

It is a hoondeo for Its. 750?-Jes. 

What is the date ? — Kartick V udh 30th Sumut year 
1931, corresponding with the 8th December 1874. 

This is the ouo you were reform! to by my learned 
friend Mr. Serjeant Ballantino. Have you got an 
entry of that in your book ?—Yes. To tho account of 
Sivchund Khooshalchund. 
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~^^thy is tbsit hoondee entered to the account of »iv 
nund Khooshalcliund ?—Because Nanajee Vithul was 
the owner of that account. 

Where is the account ?—Which account ? 

Why, the one in which you say this is entered ?— 
The new ledger has not been posted up. 

But you have got other books, besides your ledger 
where is your day-book ?— Here it is. What is the 
date ? 

Yoir have just given it to mo. 

Interpreter—The date of the hoondee, you mean P 
The Advocate- General.—Yes, Kartick 30. I think 
it is at page 13 of your day book. 

Here are the particulars. The hoondee is for 
Rs. 750 arid the amount for exchange is Rs. J55-10 ; 
anrl there is a sum of Rs. 94-6 in cash. 

Very well. Now, the hoondee is entered, is not it, 
on the date on which it ' bears date—8th December 
1874. It makes a total of Rs. 905-10, Rs. 750 and 
Rs. 155-10 for exchange ?—And Rs. 91-6 for cash. 

That makes Rs. 1,000 altogether?—Yes. 

And that is a correct entry, is not it ^ — Yes. 

Now, had Sivchund Kooshalchund anything what- 
ever to do with the hoondee, or was it a hoondee given 
to Nanajee Vithul ?—It was given to Nanajee Vithul’s 
brother-in-law. 

Not to Sivchund at all ? — No. 

Both the hoondee and the cash ?—The cash as well. 
Well, now, look at page 10 of the same day-book that 
my learned friend referred you to. Do you find there 
Rs. 2,000 entered, credited to the account of Sliri 
Poona wall a ?—Yes. 

Rupees 2,000 paid by Sivchund himself ?— “ Credited 
to the account of eivchund Khooshalcliund, Jeweller 
Poona, two thousand rupees.” 

3Ir. ‘‘erjeant Ballantine—Let us have the correct 
translation. ' 

Interpreter—X have given the exaot translation : — 
“The 9th or 10th of the month, Thursday, Rs. 2,000, 
in ready cash, paid by the hands of himself lorsonally ” 
Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—By the hands of whom ? 
Interpreter iliia is the literal translation of the 
entry. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballautine-I want to know who 
u himself personally” means? 

interpreter—I will ask the witness. 

Witness-Very likely myself, i got the money very 
likely. I received the money. 

The Advocate-General—You say, “Paid by the hands 
of himself personally ” means yourself, do you P— Yes, 

I got the money in cash from Nanajee VithuPs house’. 

And you say that " himself ” there does not mean 
Sivchund, but means yourself ?— Myself. i 

Now the date of that payment I think was the 9th 
or 10th Kartick Vudh, Thursday P—The month is not 
mentioned, but Vudh, 9th or 10th, Thursday. 

What month ?—It is the daily cash account, and the 
previous entry’ shows it i fi the month of Kartick, 

(To Interpreter —If y° u wil1 , ,ook > I think yoi 
find that it is the 3rd of ^December. 

Interpreter—The 9th Kartick is the second of De- 
comber and the 10th is the 3rd December. 

The Advocate- General- Wluoh is Thursday P 

Interpreter—Thursday is the third of December. 

Mr. Ad vibrate-General—-Now, that entry was not 
written by Gujanund’s directions, I suppose ? 

Interpreter—He says that it was made by 
directions. _ . 

Mr. Advocate-General (to witness)—It is a genuine 
entry made in the ordinary course of business, and 
not made under duress ? 

Witness— Yet, a genuine ontry made in the ordinary 
coumvof business. 

Now, turn to the entry at page 24, to which my 
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you will 


learned friend roferred you, and tell me what i3 tho 
date of the entry ?—l have found it. Here it is. 

What is the date P—The 10th Magsur Vudh. 

1 think you will find that is th<4 3rd January lfj£?5. 

Interpreter — Tho 10th and 11th correspond To the 
2nd and 3rd January 1875. 

The Advocate-General—Now, the amount there is 
two thousand rupees ? 

Witness—Yes. 

Just read that entry — " Credited to the account 
of Sivchund Khooshalcliund Javer, the jewellor of 
Poona, Magsur Vudh the 10th, that is 11th—ru¬ 
pees two thousand in ready cash examined coin re¬ 
ceived by the hands of your Goomastah Coovorjee, 
who made the payment from Dhumala.” 

Interpreter - That is the wliolo entry. 

The Advocate-General— Who is the Goomastah 

Cooverjee, who made that entry P 

Witness— He is tho Goomastah employed in the 
Dumala department. Very likely ho was the person 
who brought tho money— mado tho payment. 

Is he in the employment of Sivchund Khooslial- 
chund ? —No. 

Is he employed under Nanajee Vithul— No, Coover¬ 
jee Goomashta, 1 think, is the name of the person who 
brought the money, who paid tho money. 

What is this Dumala Mahal, as you call it ? — There 
is a karkoon employed in tho Dumala Mahal, who 
used to - o tho work or business for Nanajee Vithul. 

And what is the name of that karkoon P —Nan- 
clmnd. 

Am I right in the conclusion that this hoondee for 
rupees 750, and those two entries of rupees 2,000 
each, relate to Nanajee VithuPs transactions with yota? 
—As to those rupees two thousand, they wore not 
hoondccs, they wero money received in cash. 

I did notask you that. Does that hoondee of Rs. 700 
and these two cash payments of Rs. 2,000 relate to 
transactions of Nanajee Vithul with you P—Yefl, in 
respect of the hoondies fof Rs. 7,000 aud tho other 
dealings and transact ions. 

Well now, how do you make up the account to 
rupees ten fch msand ?- About that account 1 have 
not cast lip tho total. 

You hrtve told me that you have received rupees 
ten thousand from Nauujee. How do jou mn e up 
that amount. 1 don’t want yoii to inako up the pay¬ 
ments to Nanajee Vithul to you, but merely to know 
how you exhaust this balance?—Tho hoondies which 
paid were for rupees Beven thousand—that makes 
8,500. (Interpreter—He means exchange included, 
I suppose.) 

| The President—Then the hoondies with the exchange 
came to rupees 8,500. 

Interpreter —Yes, l think lie mentions that in round 
numbers. That is what ho means. 

Witness—And that other bill of exchange* for rupees 
one thousand and sundry amounts amounting to ru¬ 
pees four hundred or five hundred. 

7 ho Advocate-GeneraJ—You say that- Nanajee 
Vithul was the owner of this Sivchund Khooshal- 
chund’s account, how was that? 

Witness—Nanajee Vitlinl bad brought a Kunti (neck¬ 
lace! from Sivchund Khooshalcliund, and portions of 
that ornament were sold from time to time. 

Through you ?—Yes, by me of the value of rupees 
four thousand; and Nanajee Vithul himself sold a 
portion of the value of rupees two thousand, and tho 
balance I recoived iu cash. 

1 waut to know why the account was kept in the 
name of Sivchund, when it really belonged toNana- 
jee P —In order to ascertain tho amount of loss that 
might be realised by the sale of .the ornament—kunti. 
Do you say that the day book or daily cash account 
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been tampered with, any pages removed and 
substituted ?—I cannot observe any. I do hot 
observe any. 

Or in the journal ? — I cannot observe any. I do 
not observe any. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—I want to ask you whether 
throughout all tho books there are any genuine en¬ 
tries of the salo of unset diamonds ? 

Interpreter—I will use the word “ loose” instead 
of “ unset” if you havo no objection. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine said ho had no objection. 

Witness — I havo not sold any loose diamonds of 
late. 

And is there any entry of any such sale ?—I have 
not sold any. 

The President—Does ho mean by that, that there is 
no entry ? & 

Witness—If I bought any, they would appear on 
the credit Bide. 

Mr. Serjeant l?allantine —Yes ; but is there any 
genuine entry in your books during tho last year of a 
sale by you of any loose diamonds ?—Whatover the 
books contain must be true. 1 do not exactly remem¬ 
ber what they contain. 

I must take that answer that’evorything contained 
in tho books must bo true. 

The Advocate-General hero suggested that it would 
be desirable to have those ontries to which he had 
referred translated more fully, but the President con¬ 
sidered that the translations given by the Interpreter 
during the examination of tho witness would be suffi¬ 
cient for the Commission. 

The President (to witness)— When were your books 
seized ? 

Witness—About a month and three quarters ago 
from this time. 

They were ail seized then were they ?—Yes. Twelve 
books of mine. 

Woll, now, up to that timo, did yon use all your 
bookB in the course of your business ?—Yes. 

One month and three-quarters ago—that would bo 
about tho middle of January. Can you fix the precise 
date of the seizure P — I think it was in the month of 
January— Posh—which corresponds with January— 
though I don’t remember the day of the month. 

Interpreter— The native month Posh began on the 
8th of January. 

Sir Bichard Meado (To Interpreter.) — Ho shut his 
books were in use in the course of his business up to 
the time they were seized—and the last entry in those 
books which we have seen and whi<?h ho says ho made 
under the directions of Gujanund Vithul is dated tho 
7th or 8th of November, therefore no entry could havo 
been made bet ween that date and the month of January, 
and his books could not have been in use. 

Interpreter —He says this is the book for the Hindoo 
year 1930. His a separate book. 

Then that book terminated on the 9th of November. 

Mr. InVerarity—The 10th of November would be 
their new year’s day. 

The President— Then the entry of the 7th and 8th 
November terminated with the year, did it ? 

Witness—Yes. It is for the Hindoo year 1930 whioh 
terminates with the Dewali. 

That is the book with the entry which you say is 
'not a genuine one ?—Yes. The last few leaves have 
been taken out and new ones put in. 

Is there an entirely new setjof books for the year 
—Yes, an entirely hew set for the new year. 

Then, if what you say is correct that tho last leaves 
have been taken away fronf*that book and now leaves 
put in, the leaves taken away would have no entries 
upon them ? • 


Interpreter—He said inclusive of the leaf on which 
tho last entry is written. 

The. President — That the leaf on which the last en¬ 
try is written was taken away P 

Interpreter—Yes. He said all the last leaves, in¬ 
cluding the loaf on which the last entry is written, 
had been taken away and fresh ones put in ; referring 
to the last entry, he says this is the item that ho was 
made forcibly to write, it was not in existence origi¬ 
nally, and there were no other items subsequently 
written. 

The President—Mr. Nowrozjee, ask him, if that is 
so, how he explains the removal of the old leaves and 
putting in new leaves, what was the object of that ? 

Interpreter—The witness says he was very much 
alarmed at tho time, and was made to write this 
entry and he was desired to go away after he had 
written. 

That is no answer at all to tho question. 

(Interpreter repeats the question.) He says, 4s to 
whether tho other pages did contain any entries or not 
I do not quite remember. 

(To witness)—Were you interfered with by thePo- 
lice after you left this room yesterday ? 

Witness I was prevented as I was getting out from 
here. 

What do you mean by being prevented?—I was 
desired to wait. 

By whom ?— By a police sepoy. 

How long were you made to wait?— Five or six 
minutes. 

Were you after that allowed to go away ?—And 
then 1 was made to wait outside the compound gate. 

State what happened to you then ?—A£ the gate of 
the compound a sepoy dosired me to wait. He said, 

1 will let you know when I receive permission from 
Gujanund and the Sahib to let you go. Afterwards 
ho lot mo go, and I went home in tho evening, and 
sepoys came to my house at 10 o’clock at night. 

You have told us about that P— 1 es. 

Had tho sepoys any conversation with you except 
that which you have told ns ?—That is all. 

You may stand down. 

The Commission rose for tiffin at 2-20 p. m. 

On the Court resuming after tiffin— 

NANAJEE VITHUL was called and affirmed. 
Examined by the Advocate-General—My name is 
Nanajee Vithul. 1 am a Brahman 
by casto. 1 was employed in the 
Javarkhana (or jewel depart¬ 
ment) of His Highness the Gnek- 
war. 1 was daroga err super¬ 
intendent there. I know Daino- 
dhur Pant. About the time of 
the last Duesorah I reme rubor 
receiving some directions from him. This was before 
the Dusscrnln Diamonds were required for the pur¬ 
pose of reducing them to ashes, and in consequence 
of Damodhur Punt’s directions 1 Ber |fc f° r diamonds 
from two or three persons, and three jewellers brought 
diamouds to me at Hie Haveli. Dj 10 WIlB Glasha, an¬ 
other was Purtabshah, aud the third was Hemehund 
Futfceychuud. I kept some Of the diamonds brought 
by Hemehund for ono day, and showed them to Damo¬ 
dhur Punt. 

'The President—Does he mean that he kept Henv 
chnnd’s only P 
Interpreter—Yes. 

Witness—Thb other two had not brought thrfr cUa- 
monds then. The others were brought on tho follow¬ 
ing day. I kept the diamonds Hemehund brought. 1 
I informed Damodhur Punt and khpt Hamohund’s 
diamonds with me. On the following day the othfcr 
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'o *ptersons brought their diamonds, and the diamonds 
ging to all three were shown to Damodhur Punt, 
owed them to Damodhur and ho approved of 
Hemchund’s and those belonging to the other two 
were returned. Hemchund’s di.imonds were weighed 
and ta en. heir weight was about 68 or 68£- inttees, 
and after they were weighed they wore given to 
Damodhur Punt. In regard to these diamonds, a 
yad or memorandum was made by one of my two 
carkoons. I did not see the carkoon prepare it, but 
it was kept on the record. 

Interpreter— A rutteo is about I $ of a grain. 

Witness— I did not get other diamonds from Hera- 
chund afterwards. Other diamonds were brought 
from thosameman about seven or five days afterwards. 
This was by the orders of Damodhur Punt. The other 
diamonds brought werepU'ii& diamonds and billun- 
dee or rose diamonds. Hemchund brought the dia¬ 
monds on the secoud occasion. These were also 
taken. The quantity would be 74, 73 or 73£ ruttoes. 
These 74 ruttees were brought according to the 
instructions of Damodhur Punt, and they wero 
given to him. The entry regarding theso dia¬ 
monds was made on the first memorandum— on 
the same piece of paper. The price for 
these two lots of diamonds was fixed. I do 
not remember the price, but the price written at the 
Bunya’s house is correct. I think the total price was 
a few rupees over the Rs. 6,000. The diamonds bought 
on these two occasions were parub (flat) and billundee 
[rose] diamonds. [Shows size of diamonds by his 
fingers.) Two or three diamonds, or perhaps one or 
three quarters were in a rattee. I did not weigh 
them separately. In respect of theso diamonds I have 
made a payment to Hemchund I paid Rs. 3,000 on 
that account which was paid in two sums—ono of 
Rs. 2,0 0 and - lie other Rs. 1,000. The Rs. 2,000 were 
to be taken from Damoclnnr Punt, and I had to pay 
him somo monoy. The memoranda were prepared for 
payment arid payments were made according to his 
(Damodhur s) instructions. (Shown exhibits R l and 
S 1). Some Venetians iputleis] coins were sold on 
account of nuzzerana, and they were to be disposed of 
in favour of tho jewelkhana. [*hown yad v l.] This 
is in relation to these putlies or Venetians. Theso 
moneys wei’t in my hands, and the memorandum shown 
bears my signature. The other memorandum belongs 
to the light department. (Shown exhibit R 1.) This 
is the yad. 1 had the money to which these two yads 
refer in my bauds. I paid Rs. 2,000 out of tin's amount 
to Hemchund. I remember by whose hands I paid 
the Rs. 2,000. I caused a paruk ( or shroff named 
Nancbund to pay the sum. Nanchuud is a shroff in 
the Domain Mahal. I he Rs. 1,000 was paid from my 
own house in cash. A hoondee was given for H fi . 2,000 
out of which Rs. 1,000 was paid. Rs. 1,000 remained, 

and of the remainder 1 paid this. 

Serjeant Ballantine thought the answer unintelligi. 

ble. 

The Interpreter repeated the question. 

Witness—I had pa»d Hemchund Rs. 2,000. On 
account of (his Re. 2,000 a hoondee for Rs. 1,000 was 
taken from him, and the other Rs. 1,000 was left with 
him. '1 he Rs. 1,000 was allowed him on account of 
the matter for which the part payment of Rs. 2,000 
had been paid. , , . „ 

The Advocate. General—^” what occasion ? 

Witness—On account of diamonds. 

The Advocate-General (to Interpreter) “Diamonds” 
is exactly tho word you did not translate. 

(To witness)—You say the hoondee was for Rs. 1,000. 
Witness - Yes ; the hoondee which I had taken from 
him. Some cash might have been taken from him, 
and for the balanoe the hoondee was taken, I do nob 



remember iu whose name the hoondee wasT 
If I saw tho hoondee I could remember, 
hoondee) This hooudeo is for Rs. 750. Some 
amount must have been received in cash. 

The President—Is that the hoondee ? 

Witness — I do not remember. Theso Rs. 2,000 woro 
Baroda rupees. 

The President asked the Interpreter not to go so 
quickly. 

The Advocate-General (to witness) —Do you know . 
what has become of tho yad on which these two pur¬ 
chases of diamonds were entered ? 

Witness—The yads were in the records of the car¬ 
koon Atmaram. I do not recollect his father’s name. 
About the end of tho five Dowalee holidays Damodhur 
Punt asked for the yads and received them from me. 
Ho took them and said, “ I will tear them up,” and I 
don’t know what he did with tLem. 

Mr. Serieant Ballantino—I 
examined! Vlthul cr08S ' don’t quite understand, because 
I was not in court at tho time. 
Bat what is your position, what are you ? 

Witness— You mean my salary, or wlmt P 

What wa 3 your occupation ?— I am superintendent 
of the jewel department. 

Just tell mo what you mean ? What were your 
duties ?—To take care of the ornaments in tho jewel- 
room, and to give them when tho Sircar want3 them 
for tho purpose of wearing them. 

Had you any other duties ? — To make purchases re¬ 
lating to the jewel department. 

Well, now, what do you suppose these diamonds 
woro purchased for ? — I was told that they were for 
tho purpose of making into ashes. 

Who told you ?—Damodhur Punt. 

Ashes for what P— For medicine. 

Did you hear of diamonds being turned into ashos 
for medicine?—No, I have not’ heard. 

Did you"evcr see diamond dust in your life ? — I 
have been seeing diamonds only since I have been 
employed—since the last four years. 

Did you see or hear of diamond dust iu your life ? 
— I did not know. 

But you know whether you have ever seen or who- 
ther you have ever heard of it ?— I have not seen it. 

Or heard of it ?—Nor have I heard of it. 

What have you been doing with yourself lately ? 
where are you staying now ?— I havo been staying in 
Baroda. 

Under the care of anybody ?—Now in the Siicar’s 
charge-that of tfce two Khan Bahadoor’s police. 

Now I cannot at all gather vvliat it is you have said. 
—I am’ now in the Sircar’s charge. 

Oh, do yon mean by that that you are in prison ?— 
Prom the day that the Raja was arrested I have been 
made to sit (Interpreter—That is “ i havo also been 
arrested.”) 

Does that mean that you have been in prison ?— I 
havo been made to sit, and I consider myself as con¬ 
fined. 

But what for P— I don’t know why. 

Well, T suppose you havo ashed, havo you not?— 

! To whom should I ask ? 

Well, I suppose of somebody that has got bold of 
| you ?—-I don’t know. He asked me of the account of 
the diamonds and X mentioned it tq him. 

But are youoharged with any thing—are you charged 
i with poisoning anybody P—No. There is no roason 
j to charge me. 

Well, are you charged with anything? The Jam- 
i dar—the jeweller department—was in my charge, and 
! when tho Raia was arrested, perhaps I was arrested. 

Perhaps that means “certainly.’,’ I understand 
you to say that you were arrested because the Maha- 
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rested—is that what yon mean P—The' 
T „ vwas arrested, attachments wore made at the 
&M£efand guards were placed. 

Well, when did you first tell this story, that you 
have told this day, about these diamonds being brought 
up by Hemchund P—I was sitting at the vrarra for fif- 
teon or twenty days, and after 1 came to tho camp I 
mentioned it. * 

Well now, I want to learn what that means with 
a little more particularity—you were sitting where ?— 
At the warra of Palace. 

Do you mean-let mo understand -that you were 
in prison for fifteen days, and then you made this 
statement f— For fifteen or twenty days I was in the 
city; until that time nobody as ed mo anything. 

Just let us have it perfectly intelligible—were you 
ill prison fifteen or twenty days before anybody made 

Who were the people who had charge of you ?-The 
Pmdeyseepoople, Purdoysoo sepoys. 

. W f^‘ 1 a * fcer being in prison for fifteen or 

. e t y ^ au ybody como to you to make a 

BontZThc^ 0> UOb ° dy Carae t0 me there, but I was 

Who came for you ?—Some sepoys went there, or 
there is a karkoon named Vishnu Punt. 

0 you know ?—Gujanund Vifchul, perhaps, sent 
peons or sepoys to call me. 

id you go to Gnjanand Vithul, or what did you do ? 
Gujanund Vithul did uot give me instructions, 
came in a gharry and in company with a sepoy came 
to Gajanund Vithul. 

N\ oil, then, what said Gujanund Vithul to you :— 
-Go asked me about the diamonds. 

Here, now, what did ho ask you ? I would rathor 
1 ’o to i-now how Gujauund Vithul doe 9 this sort of 
ung.--He asked me how many diamonds were pur- 
c lasea a t my place in the month of Ash win. 
room y ° Ur ^ laC0 my Place means tho jewel 

i yo , u lllean > T suppose, purchased by you p—Yes, 
ho did ask me whether or not. 

U ! i le you whether you had purchased of Hem- 
chund P— ^o, ho asked me generally. 

And what did you say?—I said yes, they havo 

hecn purchased. J 1 

R _ . ad you beard anything about Rowjee and Nursoo 
Sa ?I n £ anything before this ?-No. 
f k ow attou d, air — You were taken into custody about 
tbe same a9 tbo ^abaraja, were you not ?—On 

tiling !I! U ? e S; n ted me that you had not heard any- 

di<l nnt i° U ^ ow j° 0 and Nursoo being examined P — I 
nnt noL know anything. b 

beini/ 8f t y ^at - vou bad not heard of their 
them, thev aro did . not know. 1 have no 

Answer m acquainted with me. 

i that q °,? St \ 01 \ 8i, » and cI ° nofc s huffle. 

not 


s never seen 


Do 


Rowjee and Nursoo had been examined in relation to ^ 

the Maharaja and in relation to diamond dust ?_ 

■A ffcer the Devali I heard that some attempts had been 
made at poisoning. 

Now, 1 will have an answer if you have to stand 
there, as oue of the witnesses said, until doomsdav. 
Had you hoard that Rowjee and Nursoo had been 
examiuod upon tho subject of this poisoning P—I did 
not hear of it at that time. I knew that they were 
imprisoned. 

Before you made your statement, did you know 
that Rowjee had made a statement ? Now answer that 
question “ yes” or “ no”?-l did not know. 

We will tako that. 

And Gujanund Vithul did not tell you about any 
statement that ho had made ?—No. 

Did Gu auund Vithul recommend you to tell the 
truth ?— Yes. 

Did ho toll you what would happen you if you 
would not tell tho truth ?—I was threatened and told 
that, if i did not tell the truth, “ You should know 
what is the result of an untruth.” 

What did you think that meant ?—I thought they 
would put me somewhere—put me in imprisonment. 

A nd what do you think will happen to you if they 
dou t believo you now ?—What the Sircar will do 
wul^ be done, tnere is no other help:* 

" hat cl ° y° u expect ?—I cannot say what X 
* ■ r ®* rcar will do, will be felt [laughter]. 

v\ 11, I suppose you would notb< sorry to get out 
ot the care of the police P—Whether to. got out of them 
or not, is not in my power. 

IV ell, now, just toll mo, did Gujanund Vithul take 
your statement down in writing ?—No, orally 

Then after you had made your statement, what did 
ho do with you ? — He took mo to the sahib. 

Do you moan Souter sahib ? —.Souter sahib was not 
then there. 

Who was it that ho took you to P—-Some sahib 
living in a bungalow (pointing to the south from the 
witness-box). 

Now, give us an idea who it was.—I do not know 
his uaiue, but Sir Lewis Pelly was also present, or had 
como there. 

Was Sir Lewis Pelly present when you made any 
statement ? Now, just by cautious.—When he 
wrote down, he was present, 

Who wrote down P—Tho other sahib who was there. 

Did you make your statement in the presence of 
both ?—Yes, of both. 

You are sure of that, aro you ?—Yos, 1 am sure. 

Did you know of Damodhur Punt-’s making a state¬ 
ment?-No. \ 

How long had you been in custody boforo yon wore 
taken before the sahib and Sir Lewis Polly ' v " Ij[ y 
days first, and now a month. I he next sovonth Innar 
day will be two months [Interpreter-1 hat will bo 
the fourteenth pf this month]. 

Ite-examined by the Advocate-General —You say }ou 
w, re fifteen or twenty days m 
tho ttonnputoo’s cutohen-y 


Nnnajso Vithul 


yOU V v| UU3 

Nursoo had be^examTn i”? 1 l) eard that ^° w i e0 aud I 0xilmm ^ ohargo of'i'urdeyseo sepoys". 

That you had never ' *»««« that ; ! yon know who those Purdoysoo sopeys were-^n who, 

tba - neard of it?-1 did not hoar [ mpl nt woro they f-Xhey are tho Gaos war 


iii nuu nan hiintt mu tum nu 

That you had uevirTenV'V^’ ‘ do mean 
Ymr swe “"‘W 

and Row joe bad lieoVev.n 1 - '"T 01 ’ heard tlm < Nursoo j 8e j a,ys ' 
I hare of win™, i— . ’ uued ?• —After entjuiry here ! lifooi 


I have of course heard 
I lmve uot asked you that ». .. 
your statement to the police ,-.,t , S? time yon gave 
™ say that, you had hot heard tl» ° s ’ do you mem 

had made statements ?—x did^i®?" 100 a “ d ^ ur3u0 * 
know what examination was totem ^ 1 diJ 


•roops ?—Yes. 

Thev were in charge of the whole Palabe, wore nc 
they p - The guards were Bent trom tins place (meai 

iug tho camp). . 

But in the interior there were these Uaekwarc 

troops ? — 1 hey wove under these gaurds (meaning tt 
English guards). 

Now, was it on the aame day that you weve »ent f 


not 


lhat is nofc the question. 

p 


Had you known that 






njannnd, that you wer A taken before the sahib ? 
t the same day at 8 o’clock in the evening. 

By Sir Dinkur Rao—Are yon the mookhtyar—the 
responsible head of the jewel department ?—Yes, I am 
darogab. . . 

(» he yads are produced.^ Ts there any other writing 
in the form of account, besides these yads ?- The 
account in regard to purchases is kept, but no account 
is kept in regard to these yadees. 

Ts thpre an account regarding purchases—a debit 
and credit account ?—There is an account, I am in the 
habit of keeping accounts. There is no account kept 
of these particular yads. There is no acconnt kept. 

In your accounts is there an entry of the purchase of 
diamonds ?—Not in my accounts. Ho took away tho 
yad. 

Who ? — Damodhnr Punt. 

Have you got an entry in your account to the effect 
that diamonds of Rs. 6,000 were received from Hem- 
chund ? — In tho jewel department there are no ac¬ 
counts of anybody, and there is no proof or voucher 
for the same. f 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine complained that the witness’s 
answer to the effect that he kept a regular account of 
purchases had not been translated, but the President 
found that the answer had Deen given by the Inter¬ 
preter. 

Witness—No ledger accounts aro kept in our jewol 
khata (department.) 

By Sir Dinkur Rao — Are sales and purchases to the 
amount, of lakhs of rupees made orally ? —i he entry is 
made item by item. I he details are given below. 

Have you got Hemchund’s acconnt in the ledger, 
shewing the items of ornaments received from him P— 
As regards other ornaments there is. But there is no 
such account in regard to these diamonds, because 
Damodhtir Punt took away the yad. Ir. tho accounts of 
Hemchund the items are in. 

Mr. Sereant Ballantine—How does he know that ? 
—Each item of the ornaments is entered, but in 
regard to these diamonds the yadee was to en away, 
and no entry is to be found. 

The President— In tho jewel department there are 
do accounts of anybody no ledger accounts ? 

Interpreter—At first he said there were no accounts 
and then he corrected himself and said there were 
no lodger accounts. 

By Sir Dinkur Rao—What details were given in 
regard to the diamonds purchased in the yad ?— Pur. 
chased diamonds from Hemchund Futteychund. 

In the nugwarri yad — that is the yad of ornaments— 
TErhv’ did you not give the details of diamonds, and why 
has no entry in ^regard to these diamonds of B*. 6,000 
been made in tho nugwarri yad ? -' be paper is pro. 

red afc tho end of the month. The nugwarri yad is 
ore oared after the month is over. 

In a regularly «,ept sowcar's account thorn ..the 

in a reg , , n< j rate of tho ornaments mon- 

wmght, bow could a sowcar's 

turned. t i je time of mating payments a 

account bo kept - At K department, and that 

yad ,e prepared m the ' « » „ rtioular8 . 

be believed, or your oral statement 
lieved P—What shall I 80>y this F 
can I give to this P 

8 ir Richard Moado—I p your verbal statement to be 
believed in preference to a sowcar’s book : 

The President—'He says he cannot say anything to 


should be boi 
Or what answer 


Sir Dinkur Rao—How can we say that this i 

yours is a true yad or a false yad ? 

Witness—What comes to the Sircar’s mind is trne, 
what can I say ? 

Mr. Advocate-General—Ho bows to the decision of 
the Commission. 

Tho President—He may stand down. 

Tho Commission roso at 4-45 p.m. 


FOURTEENTH DAY, THURSDAY, MARCH 11. 

PRESENT. 

Sir Richard Couch (President) ; H. H. Maharaja 
of Jeypore, Sir Richard John Meade, Sir Dinkur Rao, 
and Mr. Philip Sandys Molvill. 

Counsel for the prosecution The Hon. Andrew Ii. 
Scoble, Advocate-General of Bombay, and J. D. ln- 
verarity, instructed by Messrs. Hearn, Cleveland, and 
Lee-Warner, Solicitors in this mutter for the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Counsel for the defence Serjeant Ballantine, R. A. 
Branson, Henry F. Purcell, and Hhantaram Narayen, 
instructed by Messrs. Jeffer on and Payne, Attornies, 
Bombay. . 

Secretary to the Commission :—John Jaraino, 

Esquire. Bombay Civil Service. 

1 interpreters Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, and Khan 
Bahadoor Cursetjee Rustomjeo Thanawalla. 

H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwar was absent. 

{"ir Lewis Polly, K.C.S.I., was absent. 

The Inquiry was opened at 11 o’clock. 

ATMARAM bin RUGHOONATH called and affirmed. 

Examined by Mr Inverarity—My name is Atmaram 
bin Rughoonath. I was cRr- 

A tmaram , of tho Gaok- koon in the Gaekwar’s state 
war’s Jewel Department, jewel-room. The head of my 
STJs were* 8 X (lepartmenfc was Nanalee Vithul. 
chased from Hemchund. About tho last Dowaleo 1 re- 
membor some diamonds being 
purchased. This would be about eight days before 
the Dewalee. Diamonds were brought by four mer¬ 
chants. The name of one of them was Hemchund 
Futteychund; another’s name was, I think, Gela 
Hemchund ; another’s was Pertabslm. These diamonds 
wore brought to the jevarWmna or jcwcl-room of the 
Palace. Tho diamonds of Hemchund were purchased, 
but those belonging to tho others were to bo returned. 
Some writing was mado regarding this by Nanajoe 
Vithul’s carkoon named Venayekrao Vonkatesh. '1 hat 
memorandum was ^ept in Nanajee Vithul’s dufter or 
records. It was given tome four or five days after¬ 
wards, and I kept it in the dufter or records for fonr or 
five days more. Nanajee Vithul sent for me one day, 
and took from me that yad or memorandum : l have 
not seen it since. 1 remember hearing in the city 
that an attempt had been made to poison Colonel 
Phayre. Nanajee Vithul took the memorandum from 
me about the time of the Dewalee, and this would 
be after I heard the report about the attempt to poison 
Colonel Phayre. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Per- 

Atmaroxn cross-exa- j ean t Ballantine—Are you still 
in the jewel department P—Yes. 

Who is the head of the jewel department now ?—* 
Gnnputrao Mahajun. 

Just tell me, what are diamond chips? how do they 
come ? what are they P— Small diamonds ate so called. 

Are they the parts that are out in cutting diamonds, 
the pieces that come off in outting diamonds P—No. 

They are small diamonds are they P—Yes, they are. 

Did yon ever see or hear of diamond duftt in yonr 
life? 
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Ahson — U ao the word loth 
preter — Loth is flour. 

Question put— using the word loth .1 

Witness-No 

^lr Seneatit Ballantine — [toInterpreter] Usoyour 
own word. I want to know whether he has ever seen 
or heat'd of it. 

»n ter prober—The word I am accustomed to is 
bookhi. 

Mr Mclvill—^ay “ pouudod-up ” 

(The equivalent of that word used.) 

Witness— -I never siw thorn. 

The President—Take down answer thus • “ I 

never saw pounded up diamonds.” 

Interpreter—Powdered diamonds. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine (to witness)—How long 
had you beou in the jowel department?—' Twelve 
years. 


\\as the Maharaja in the habit of buying diamonds ? 
—Ye9, he was. J & 


tv?!! ' ar ^ e ^ 7 “Yes, small and largo. 

Hid he buy them in ornaments or loose ?— Loose, as 
well as made into ornaments. 

***^!m^ ^ possession of many diamonds? — The quan- 
that 110 * 1US Cons ^ rit ^) r night and day. He has 

He has a large quantity of, diamonds in his posses¬ 
sion P— Yes. 

Now, you have said that of these lots of diamonds 
that were brought for tho approval of the Maharaja, 
Hemchund s diamonds wore purchased. How do you 
'now that ?—Nanajee Vithul approved of tho dia- 
monds belonging to Hemohuud. 

But do you know anything about their being pur¬ 
chased except what Nanajee* Yithul told you ? - some¬ 
times 1 was called in by. Nanajee Vithul when ho 
settled and weighed diamonds. 

Were you prosent at the purchase of these diamonds 
cr Homchaud ?— I was present on the occasion. 

Well, now, what took place. Just tell us exactly ?— 
Venayekrao made out a yad or me norandum in his 
own hand, which ho ept by him; it remained with him. 

And is that all you know?— 1 That is all. 

Hill you evor see tho diamonds again ?—No. 

What aro these small diamonds used for generally ? 
*°r the purposo of setting. 

Now, did you not know that N.uuvee Yithul had re- 
urned those diamonds to Hfetnchund?—I cfed not 
know that. 

^ oa ’ fc y°u 1- now that P— I will tell r you how it hap- 
pened. Tho diamonds were taken in the manner I 
un e described, and Nanajee took the yad. The second 
i t nrd day after that, I asked the merchant, “ Did 
7°u take your diamonds uwav,” he said, “ Yes.” 

Vhat merchant ? Hemchund 


chips, as he had returned them to 


any 

had 


■ um - lueronano r ilomchund. „ " u “ 

And did not Nana oe Yithul toll von not to make fo « r rozo-kderd or daily accounts, exh.b 
>>• entry of tho purchase If the dLondchit*, M he V 1, W 1, ami X 1.] These refer to payme 
returned them to Hemchund P—Nanniee said “ 1 to several per «>n.s out of the privat^ tieasui 


of the diamond 
Hemchund.'” 

What I have deposed to is true. [Interpreter_And 

then ho uses the expression that he used before that 
“ they were to be returned to him.”] 

Mr. Advocate-General—I have sent for the vernacu¬ 
lar statement. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine— I have taken the English 
statement. Tliore is ho doubt whatever that there 
are inaccuracies in the English version of the deposi¬ 
tions in many instances. 

Mr. Advocate-General—I understand that there was 
no vernacular statement in this case. It was taken 
down in English. 

Mr. Serteaut Ballantine— That was through an 
Interpreter- 

Mr. Advocate-General— I have no question to ask 
the witness. 

I he President—-At the time that thesd diamonds 
were brought by Hemchund and tho other jewellers, 
were there any loose small diamonds in the |owel- 
roomf—bWee Vithul, who is the head of tho de- 
partment, ought to know that. 

T i W i° you mcau b X that > tha t yon do not know f— 

I do not know. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine— Perhaps my Lord, follow- 
mg that you would ask him this questiou— was the 
ornamentation of a sword hilt and scabbard, and I 
am told a jacket also, going on at that time, for whioh 
purpose small diamonds were being used P 

Question put—Witness-Yea. Jewellery work was 
going on. J 

The President— Do you mean that jewellery work 
was going on such as is described in that. question ?— 

hoy were being sot, the scabbard aud hilt with 
diamonds. 

Small or large ?— ^mall diamonds. A jacket was also 
being set. 

Du you know where tho diamonds came from that 
were used for tliosof—they wore instore, they had 
been in store. 

How long ?-I cannot say, but there is a balance in 
store every year, going on from year to year. 

A balance of small diamonds r—Yes. 

( 1 o Interpreter.)—Does that mean, Mr. Nowroziee, 
always in store—there is a balance of small diamonds 
always in store P 

1 ho Interpreter—From year to year. 

BULWANTHAO ROWJEE called and affirmed. 

Examined by tho Advocate-General — My luuuu is 
Bulwanirao Rowjee. • was 
employed in tlip private nud 
treasury department* under 
Dhamodhur Punt. [Shown 
daily accounts, exhibits U 1, 
meats made 

_ . _ „ Among 

partially obliterated by 
came to bo so 


<SL 


Bulwanfcrao, ono of 
Damodhur Pouts as¬ 
sistants, examined. 


ohtuid ? — Ho retn rned them to Hem- 

monds. j 1 don’t want to purohaso the dia- 

And d l , ^ retnn * them" 

day he said toinV'I'f' 18 l |a d returned them?—That 
Now just attend *» return them. 

tell you that you are to - n>B — dlc nofc Nanaiee Yithul 


ink. 1 don’t know how those entries 


ol'ips, as he had returns? ?u Uu ontry of the diamo 2^ 
did not. them to Hemcliund 


Eamcshwur Moroijec. 
hoMmiui of tho Sivhuiuo 
. Nanr, en temple aL Boro* 
v — He i da. examined. Repoap* 
that he received 
„ money irom tho Malm- 
Woll nnin T n J mr ' router ?—Yes. n ,j a jf or feeling Bmh* 

Mr Pouter attend to^i t0y »w WhatyoD said before 1 “““ iu Decemlwr wi - receive any money from'th 
when receiving til ’IT lN ' ftnaiee Vithul told mo, j Gae'uvar for the purpose of feeding Brahmins ?—No 
g the memo, that I was to make no entr^- j if I received any I must have given a receipt for it. 


did not. 

Nmv, yon were-examinod before Mr. Souter? 

»you 


obliterated. . 

Serjeant Ballantine declined to examine the 

Witness. 

B AMESHWUR called and nffinnod. 

Examined by tho Advocate. General-My name in 
) amesliwur Mornrjeo. t am 
at present headman of the 
Swftiueo Narayon teruplo in 
Baroda. 

In the month of MW QU r- 
Yud (31st. Decombrr) did you 
receive any money from v tho j 
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»ut any time during that month did yon receive 
m any one, on behalf of the Maharaja, a sum of 
’Rs. 3,632 for the purpose of feeding Brahmins ?— No. 

lou say that when you receive money from the 
Maharaja for these purposes you gave a receipt ?- I 
used to give my signature to a writing, and then the 
money was paid to me. 

[Shown receipt Y 1.] —fa this such a receipt as you 
speak of P—No. This is not in my handwriting. 

Tho Advocate-General (to the Commis ion) —The 
*late of this receipt is Ashad-Sudh, and is for Its. 1,150 
Witness [looking at tne receipt.] This is all right, 
A feast was given to Brahmins in the month of Ashad, 
for which I gave a yad. 

Do you know the hand-writing at the foot of that 
receipt ? It is Bolinath Poonjaram’s, my own man. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine— 

Rarocshwur cross- 1 UndurBtood y°" to i ’'Y 1 thnt 
examined. npou one occasion you did re 

ceive a sum of Rs. 1,100 P —Yes, 
Es. 1,125 in tho month of ^shad. (Shown Y 1). That 
is the receipt for it. 

What is the amount that purports to bo a receipt 
for?—Rs. 1,125. 

The exact amount ?—Yes. 

The Advocate-General (to the Commission) —Exhi 
bit T 1 is an order for tho payment in December last, 
but it bears no receipt. 

( Io witness) r- What was the Rg. 1,125 for in Ashad 
lor the purpose of giving a feast to Brahmins. 
Besides that Rs. 1,125 for tho purpose, of giving a 
feast to Brahmins, did you receive any other money 
in Ashad ?—No. 

(The Interpreter — The witness first said, “I do not 
rememberand then he said “ No.” 

Besides the payment for the feast, did you receive 
an} money for distributing any charity ?—Yes, the 
khangee cartoon used to ootne and pay the money. 

10w mu °h it was you received for elm- 

When was that Rs . 375 fm o p_ 0n the 

same day that the feast was given 
ThoProsidonfc-Whyn-oronot receipts given for the 
Ks. 37o f It was akarkoon who brought tho money 
in qoarter-rupee pieces, and distributed them to tho 
Brahmins there. 

DATATRIA RAMCHUNDER called and affirmed 
Examined by Mr. lnvernrity-My name is Datatri 
Ramchunder I am employed 
mtho touzdaree, and it is my 
business, when poisons aro or¬ 
dered, to issue instructions to 
the carkoon. (Shown exhibit Z.) 
This bears an endorsement by 
me. It is an application for arsenic. No arsenic 
was delivered in respect of this note. When 
this note was received tho Adakliaroe s carkoon 
endorsed it in , my name. It remained in the 
Fouzdaree and was not given back to the applicant. 
H remained among the records until Jugjoevundass 
sent for it. Jugjoevundass head of the Fouzdaree de¬ 
partment. I think Jugjeevundass sent for it about 
three weeks ago. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine. -What 
was the rule about delivering out arsenic or any other 
poisons ?—A report or the Karodar’s nofco is received, 
then tho Ada tar usually makes an endorsement upon 
it in my name, and I used to give it to the carkoon. 

Now, look at that order j was there any difficulty in 
obtaining arsenic ?—Would tho arsenic, as a matter of 
course, have been delivered out upon that order P— 
There was no difficulty, but he did not como to ask for 
it, and, therefore, it was not given onr.. 

There is, is there not, an actual order by the Gaek- 


Dfttatria Ramchundcr 
examined. WitnoHS, who 
is employed in the Fouz¬ 
daree, indenfcifioB order 
to supply poison to Dn- 
modliur Punt. 


<SL 


war for the delivery of that arsenic ?—So it is written 
in the note. 

And, as a matter of fact, for the last eighteen 
months, has it been the invariable rule that there 
should be the Gae 1 war’s order before any arsenic or 
other poisons were delivered out P —Yds, such is tho 
order. 

(Interpreter—An order tliatarsonic or other poisons 
is not to be given out unless an order is received 
from the Gaekwar.) 

Re-examined by the Advocate-General.—What do 
you call the Gaekwar’s order for tho delivery of arsenic 
on this exhibit Z ? — This note does not contain the 
Gaekwar’s order. In that year, 1929— 

Don’t go into that. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine (to Interpreter) — Just 
repeat that answer. 

Interpreter— Tho witness says'in tho year 29 the 
order was issued. That is the last Hindoo year but 
one. 

The Maharaja’s name is mentioned in that document 
is not it, in Gunputrao Bulwuntrao’s endorsement, the 
Fouzdnr’s endorsement ?— It is stated in the endorse¬ 
ment that the Sircar Maharaja has given permission. 

That is stated in the endorsement to you ?—Yes. 

" In accordance with the above, two tolas of arsenic 
should be given, and price be received” ?— Yes. 

“ As the Maharaja has ordered to give two tolas of 
arsenic the same should be given to tho said Damo- 
dhur Trimbuck and the price taken” ? — Yes, so it is 
stated. 

Mr. Serleant Ballantine— That is dated tho 5th of 
October 1874. 

RAMCRISHNA SADASEW called and affirmed. 

Examined by the Advocate-General— My name is 
Ramcrishna Sadasew, common- 
Jlho* Poonikur exa- , y ca , )ed Bhow p 00ni ur { 

have been a resident of Baroda 
for about th : rty years. My present employment 
is in connection with the business of Meer Zool- 
fic er Ally on behalf of Mr. Hope. Meer Zool- 
fickor Ally is the son of Juffor Ally, the Na- 
wab of Surat. Meer Zoolfickur Ally is a ward 
of the British Government, and ho has estates in tho 
Baroda territory. Besides looking after the estates of 
Meer Zoolfickur Ally I do other business. In tho same 
way as I do Mepr Zool’s business I do business as 
agent for a number of sirdars and sowcars. 1 know 
Colonel Phayre. I was introduced to him by the 
Do wan Sahib Nana Sahib Khanvelkur. During the 
time Colonel Pbayro was Resident hero I was in tho 
habit of seeiug him frequently. My business with 
him was this. 1 had a letter from Mr. Hope to go to 
Colonel Phayre in connection with the business of 
Moor Zoolfickur Ally, whose case was going on at 
Surat, and I went. Sometimes 1 may have seen Colo¬ 
nel Plmyro upon othor business. Ilived in tho city 
in a place called Rowpoora. 

Were you ever in the habit of talking with Colonel 
Phayre from time to time about tho affairs of the city ? 

ometimos when Colonel Phayre inquired of me, 
when he returned from his walks or airing, I used to 
tell him about what I knew. 1 used generally to go to 
see Colonel Phayre about ten or eleven o’clock in the 
morning. I never recoived any payment from Colonel 
Phayre for any information I may have given him. 

I remember hcariug of the attempt to poison Colonel 
Phayre ou the 9th November, on the day following tho 
attempt. I heard of it about ton or eleven o’clock 
when I went to the Residency. Colonel Phayre told 
me, on the second or third day. After the day on 
which Colonel Phayre raorifcioned this t gave informa¬ 
tion to Colonel Phayre about the matter. A man 
named Bulwanfrao came to the Residency. He said 
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Bhow Poonikur cross- 
examined. 


^ / * heard thoro were three things mixed in the 
rstm that was given to Colonel Pliayro. 

Wlmt three things ?—Copper powder, and arsenic, 
ana diamond sand or powder. 

The Interpreter—The word he used was reti. 

And did you communicate what you heard from Bui- 
Wuntrao to Colonel Plmyre ?— Yes. In fact, i took 
Bulwuntrao with mo. 

The 1'resident suggested that the witness might bo 
asked again what word he had used for “sand ” 

The Advocato-Genoral-I think that what the wit- 

ness said was “ heera-ka-bookha.” *. 

The Secretary-My recollection is that ho Baid 
chota-cliota heera-ka-bookha. 

The; President—Very well. 

r,„w>i" nmatl °i) < r ontinuefl — t introduced hjm to Colo¬ 
nel I hay re. Bulwuntrao said to Colonel Phavro ho 
had heard it contained diamond powder or sand, and 
arsenic and copper powder. Bulwuntrao is a carkoon 

to'the Ros'rl° 1,6 ' Vas in tho habit of coining 

l l! !™",. ® apo ° 8ahib ia the son of Khunde 
thfs ,m T S , kept njistress. Bulwuntrao told mo 

k ihe^abit o7siUin y g 0fllCe ’ W ' ,Cr ° C ° ,0 '‘ el 
Cross-examined by Serjeant Ballantino— Of course 
you remember the Commission 
that took place befoio General 
Meade?—Yes. 

Gaekwar ? U ™ Cn aCt ^ Ve * u S et thig up cases against the 

Mr. Melvill (to Interpreter)— I think you put the 
pit * lonuiongly; you used the expression getting up 
caaes “ before tho Gaekwar” 5 

J he Interpreter explained that “sahmne,” tho ex¬ 
pression ho had used also meant “ against.” 

orjoant Ballantino (to Interpreter)—I am not 
going o enter into a loug cross-examination of this 

1 Q j 83 *. ^ lm whether ho acted against the Gaek. 

Wa r during that onquiry. 

(Question put.) 

W - as to do what was necessary 

Wgardmg the rights of parties. * 

que 9 Hon r ° Sldeilt *~“ Tolrhini fchat is nofc an au8wer *9 the 
(Question repeated.) 

xxra} ^I 1088 ' regard to instances in which people 
w ® e PQ'ed of thoir rights, in such cases t|o cases 
^ereagamstthe Gaekwar. 

^ l * >er j°unt Ballantine—Do you mean to sav 
U(>f t ° Q eVe , r in ^ av QUr of the Gaekwar in con- 
you mean'? 1 * Cominis8ion At what time do 

dnWnff - Ca8 ° in w ki°h you were engaged 

ldonotmId^r' ,ni8 n OU agaijQ8t tho Gaekwar F -No 
x ao not meddle in all cases. 1 di 
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in anv .T‘ '' anca - t did not concern myself 

The PrcTlZr " the two w four 1 took up, 
the Gaekwar iu eveiw* eJ U “ tlon was—was he against 
(Questinn repeated.) “ Wblch he waa employed ? 

wnr, because mouios wore'd L J° against fcho Gaek ‘ How did you 

the Gaekwar. ue to different persons from written P —Peopl 

By Serjeant Ballantine _TVw* nnr»*nlt»H m fh» 

answer the question directly Tv i 3 ’ 0 ” think yon could 

Gaekwar when you did act * t, ?°. U not a S ainst tho 
eimplo question P—Whni t ri* i 1 18 surely a very 

, If i. ^t you that wm ult ma?1 *^ ht aad !«*• 
that matter. Answer the r,,,' f ° ,y have to determine 
sion that you acted in that . 0n cvcr >* occa- 

against the Gaekwar ?_-No Jn was ^ U< A 

acted against the Gaekwar P bat do ydu mean 1 
Mr. Serjeant Ballantine (to the President T • r. 
my Lord that my question has beonSSS^ 1 f hlIlk 
to entile mo to get a direct answer. P y enougli pu 


The President—Yon are entitled to it, I think, bat I 
don’t think you can get it. 

By Serjeant Ballantine—What I want to know is 
whether the only cases you conducted before tins com¬ 
mission were not adverse to the Gaekwar ? —It was 
not to injure tho Gaekwar, but to gain what was duo 
to persons from the Gaekwar. 

Very well. Did Colonel Phayre know that yon had 
conducted these cases ?—Ho must have known it. 

Wore you in Colonel Phayre’s company more or less 
every day while he was in t..e llesidenoy ?-Yea, even 
now I got to him. 

And you were in the habit, although you got nothing 
for it, of giving him information about what you hoard * 
—What true matters I heard I used to inform him. 

And he used to listen to you and encourago you to 
tell him these stories, did he not ?— It was in his pow¬ 
der to listen or not. I was not the only informant. 
Many persons used to give him information. 

But he listened, did he not ?—Not tome alone, but 
to many others. 

. About what wasi going on in tho town and in the 
Gaekwar » Palace ? - Sometimes he used to hear some- 
thing when he used to go out, and on his return he 
used to inquire of me. I would teH him what I know. 

' ™ . t lose . other Persons, who were in tho habit of 
giving him information, employed by you or not ?— 

V ,v should l employ thorn f-Tho sahib used to go out 
or an airing for a distance of two or three coses, and 
he used to meet different persons. 

' V “? 11 , yi ? u ' vho ‘“formed him of the khuroeta that 
^member ^ t0 the Vioeroy ? ~ l do llot 

Try and remember, Bhow Poonikur ?— As to the 
khuroeta, the Maharaja sent a number of kureetas. 

You know that I allude to the khuroeta to the Viceroy 
requesting the removal of Colonel Phayre ? -1 do not 
khureota' r iaviu S glveu * “formation about that 

Will you swear you did not ?-I do swear that I did 

Did you know of it P— How could I know of it ? 

Am 1 to understand that you did not know of it ?— 
•No; l did not know of it. 

1 ain now going to call your attent ion to what Colonol 
Phayre lias said. 1 asked kirn, “ Did you hear from 
-o low 1 oonikur that a whureota of the 2nd November 
was about to bo sent in to the Government.” And 
Colonel Phayre answered, “ I did.” You therefore see 
t mt. Colonel Pliayro says it was von who told him about 
this khuroeta ?— Was it you who told him aboat the 
khureeta r — No, Ido not. remember. \ 
i Will you swear you didn’t? — I do not remember 
mentioning that khureeta to Colonol Phayre. 

Very well. Did you given him information about 
other khureetas ? —If l had received information about 
any particular letter that waa being written, I 
did inform him, Bnt as to the substance, I could not 
mention what it was. 

llow did you know that any letters wore being 
written P — People wore talking about what was beiug 
consulted at the Durbar, and l heard of it. 

Did you know any, servants at tiro Palace ? — I am 
acquainted with all the people at Bsu’oda. 

Then you know Salim ?—Not further than as com- 
iiig to tho Boaidenoy. 

Have you never been to tho Palnoo yourself to see 
Salim ?—No. 

Have you ever been to tho Palace P—^Whenever 
there was business l used to go ; but 1 have not been 
feheiv since General Meade’s Commission was hero. 
I might bavo gone some five or ten times to the Ha- 
veii altogether, but not oftener. 
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about P—The 


Mr. J. 13 Richey, As- 
eistant Political Agent 
at Baroda, examined. 


I 


.^P6 you 1 now Damodhur Punt ?—I knew him by 
fignt. 1 never had any conversation with him. 

Who is Bapoo i^a.liib that you spO'O 
son of Khunderoo's kept mistress. 

Was he a claimant to the throne P —No, he was a 
claimant with regard to the amount or allowance that 
was settled on him or given to him. 

Do you mean that he makes no further claim, and 
that at tiiis moment you do not know he is making a 
claim to the throne ? —What claim could ho have \ Ho 
is the son of a kept mistress. 

Do you know whether he is or not ? — He does not 
claim anything except in regard to his allowances. 

Have you boon in apy scrape with the Gaekwar or 
the Gae-war’s predecessor ? Were you charged with 
anything by the Gaekwar’s predecessor ?—I was kept 
under surveillance. 

For what r — Mr Salmon was Assistant Resident, and 
Bhow "cindia had given some bribe to Mr. Salmon, and 
Bhow cindia had been dismissed by the English 
Government. 

I want a plain answer. Were you ever charged 
with any crime or any offence P—No, nor was 1 exa¬ 
mined. 

) want to know whether you were charged-you can 
answer that P there was no charge brought against 
me. 

! ho Advocate-General declined to re-examine the 
witness. 

Mr. RJCHEY called and sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Inverarity—My name is Janies 
Bellot Richey. I am assistant 
to the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Baroda and a mem¬ 
ber of the Bombay Civil Service, 
remember Damodhur Punt being examined by 
me on 29th January, and also on the 30 h. Ho 
made his statement iu Marathi. 1 understand 
Marathi pretty well. As lie gave his statement, 1 
took it down in English, assisted by the native Assis¬ 
tant Resident, Muuibhai. 1 wrote down as lie spo e. 1 
know enough Marathi ,to know that the interpretation 
was correct. 1 wrote a3 rapidly as I could from tho 
inou;h of the native assistant,, and made corrections 
afterwards. Damodhur Punt’s statement was taken 

down in Marathi at the same time. 1 have here tho 
statements I took down. They bear ray signature and 
the whole are in my hand* writing. When an interpre- 
tation of these statements was read to Damodhur Punt 
i l "f fi.ink i was present. I may have been 

1 m VLeniritv-- Uv Lor' 1 ’ 1 P r0 P uae to P ut in lh eso 

Mr L Sen on the 29th and 30th January, 
statements • f j ne _| ( ] 0 not know on what ground 
Serjeant B. « mn08es to put in these Hlatements 

K RSSSS5TS«.»".! , 1 .,. „ 

I thmk they are. If Mr MObey ^ J d t|m; h( , waiJ| 

an investigation, fine wo uld be admissible in 

then a statement made to him w 

corroboration of evidence. r ^ to pr098 

Mr. Ne-jeant l allanline ' ^ w bicli t)l0re lnay 
an objection upon a mat er re e*™J bere than I am 
be some otuer rule or law e«sti g onljnary cas ,. s 
acquainted with ; but now before a Magistrate 

where a deposition hus b;en male b J proseoation 

by a wi tness examined on -the piM 0 rigtrate would not 
the evidence given before the Mag 1 
bo admissible as evidence. 

The President—The law here gocsfnrtherthanthat. 
Under the Evidence Aot, which I foUow m this matti 
it is admissible if a statomont is made betor , t '° 

person competent to investigate. Now, 
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must consider Mr Richey a competent person to 
investigate. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—That is not the ground 
upon which I made the objection, but rather on tho 
ground which I have already stated, aud upon the 
general principle. What your Lordship has said is 
quite sufficient. 

The President—I should doit in such cases as this 
upon principle indepe dent of the Evidence Act. 

I he statements were put in and marked by tho 
Secretary. The statement of 29th January was mark¬ 
ed B 2 ; and that of the 30th C 2. 

DAMODHUR PUNT’S CONFESSION. 

[Before J. B. Richey, J. PJ 
Residency, Baroda, 20th January 1876. 

Damodhur Trimbuck, Brahmin, lato Secretary to H. H. Mul- 
harrao Gaekwar, states 

Ycshwuntrao Yeolc, Salim, and Rowjeo, were concerned in 
tho poisoning of Colonol Pliayre. In 

Exhibit B 2. the mouth of Asl win about the Dus- 

sera the ilahumja asked me to pro¬ 
cure some arsenic from tho Foujclaroo, where it is kept, giving 
as cause that he wanted it for itch, and told me to say at tho 
Foujdarec that it was wanted for a horso. I could not get any 
at tho Foujdarce, and told the Maharaja, who told mo to get it 
from camp. I told him it wanted a pass ; he said, no matter- 
about the pass. 

I got two tolas of arsenic through Nooroodin Borah, the Ma¬ 
haraja haviug told me to promise him a monopoly of the supply 
of medicine to die S.lhkhana. He did not at first say whence he 
procured it. I took the powder to tho Maharaja, and asked lihn 
whom it was to be given to. Ho told mo to give it to Salim, 
who would prepare tho medicine to be made from it. ' gave it 
to nlim. I don't know why he brought it here. Afterwards tho 
Maharaja told me to get one tola of diamond to calcine and make 
ash of. I ordered Nanajee Vithul to get a tola ol diamonds snd 
bring it to the Maharaja. He brought me the tola of diamonds 
and I showed it to tho Maharaja and ho told mo to take it to 
Yeshwunt. Up to this point I did not know that it was wanted 
for this purpose. Tito Maharaja said at first it would be to make 
a head ornament of a Swamy at Akulkotc. Afterwards, again, 
the Maharaja asked for another tola-thia time (l nmnml >tuat. 
I told Nanajee to get it and he brought some diamonds and 
some diamond dust, and either lie or Vcnayekrao came and gavo 
it me in the evening. I asked the Maharaja what was to be 
done with it, and he told me to give it to Yeshwunt. When / 
gm r,it to Vrsh'vu 1 1 1 asked him what ho did with these dia¬ 
monds that were being given him ; he said they were pounded 
and rubbed fine and given to Colonel Phayre. This took place 
about five or six days before the attempt tc poison Colonel 
Phayre bocamo known. On that day I had i ccomponied tho 
Maharaja as far as Sowuk's Dhurumsala, when the Maharaja 
picked me up in Ills carriage. On his return ho told mo out at 
once that the poisoning by arsenic of Colonel Phayro had bo- 
come known. Ho said that tho attempt to administer poison 
through Salim und Yeshwunt hud become known. Salim 
used always to bo coming and going to and from tho Rosidcucy 
day and night * from tho time 
• Idiomatic—‘‘ constantly.” that Rowjee was corrupted for 

the purpose of sending in¬ 
formation. Ho was here on that morning, and the Maha¬ 
raja told mo that when tho matter curau out Salim had 
run off to R iwjee’B house to get any of tho powder 
that was led, and throw it in tho fire where the old wo¬ 
man was baking, and that as Salim was not fully trusted by 
ltowjec, Rowjeo lumself had gone to throw it away ; whether ho 
did or not, 1 did not further hear. I asked the Maharaja how 
tills happened to bo found out, he said that it was because Nur- 
eoo Junnular was not there to be on tho watch. He used to keep 
watch and whistle to give thn alarm, and as lie was not thero 
that miming, the thing was found out. Tho Maharaja had come 
earlier than usual. I went homo, and that afternoon, in Lux- 
meebaeo s house, Nana Suhob and the Maharaja discussed to¬ 
gether. In the afternoon Nana and the Maharaja and I drove to¬ 
gether. and the Maharaja said they must be on the look-out 
about the matter that they had been discussing. The next day 
the Maharaja told Salim and Yeshwunt in the I’aluce to keep 
well-informed of wlmt was being done and afterwards in the 
carriage drive told Nana and me to keqj ouraelves well- 
informed, aud said that Rowjee had been let go, that he was 
a clever scoundrel, and that now there was no fear as “ our prin¬ 
cipal evidence ”t was let go. 
+ " Moodyaoha manns.” Alter Co on .1 l hayre had gone 

aud Col. relly camo, one day 
the Maharaja told mo that Rowjeo had stood on tho roaa, 
and made signs to Sulim that ho wanted somo presont from 
him [the Maharajah] but that ho had told him ho would do 
nothing now, but that when tho case was entirely disposed of he 
would do somothing for him. 

At first after Mi*. Soutcr came, and Rowjeo was not seized, 
and Mr. Soutcr was said to have gone, the Maharaja used to say 
that as Rowjee won not seized, it was all right, and iharo wa* 




misr/tf. 
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' for fear. Then, when Rowjee was aeizod he i< 

f - t iL ’ a , Iul tlint lt ' vas a bad business; them ho neartl the Alahnrnja told me that the physician’s younger brother waiitZ 
m^. V iwi mVinR t ? koi A. a * panlon , nntl confessed, and*told me to ed the urine of a black horse, and 1 gaVo orders to Bapaiee 

' Vh ° “ ightbo arrested the kamdar of the Khaa Paga to takefsome urine according 

t v it ??b enjoined upon me not to confess evbnif to the physician’s brother. 

TT« i oth e i*s who know, informing mo of it. At the same time some arsenic was given from tbo PonidarPA 

U St h0 |? d Wa r n0d Nftna ; Hariba 1 ,ada - Salim, and but not through mo. I don’t know how muchTtl riM 
th0 asking I known of its being given I would not have got some mo^ 

mnt ° Salim and Yeshwunt on that afternoon, I from tho Borah. Some dajif after the supply of thr^e article 

Sat ^ mo that the note had come, and physician’s brother brought Se bS; w above not 

tosend would come ; getting what ho wanted fo? it. ’ (u ’ no1 

haraia told Damodhur In the evomng the Ma- , The Maharaja wanted the stuff, but did not want to give what 

HtirVV of ii SS.W - h0 f" ° mc V hlMl beeu 8e nt to the Residency, the man demanded, so suggested to Nana KhAnvii^or 

sa^sar* uponthcmnotconfo3s> • hw w«■>* s"k <**»¥ «»te ( ‘ 
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” ,t ; — aau, wno was tom in nice >s but 

Hariba n a,l 0 o1Smcdmcf lV0 th ° 9am0 Nunctim, to -Nana and 

from 0 HeSrh^i 1 ^ 0 ^ 1 Nanajee Vithul were brought 
' i* Zin H ^fk'n«Li Nlimyee * V lthlU iiatl tho balance of the 
nJa to ^iru&n^f - 1 occounfc * ftnd when I asked the Maha¬ 
raja to sanction tho payment for tho diamonds the following 
arrangement was made by his order. The & 3 5 0 or so of So 
saving account were credited in tho Khan geo ’ and a corrcs- 

CM&SJ. nuul ° iu ^ ^ 

The diamonds woro worth about Its. 7 of»n sn v n jr navmcnt 

whic? w^s b om an T° V i thul givin ^ th0 jeweller tho Bs.‘3, 5**0. 
dinner terotI m tho accounts us paid for tho Brahmins’ 

in^th if n?*nm into diaa i°]} tl8 were bought they wore entered 

P0*es andftLhitf ^? u ^ fc ft r ft 0 Sillikh&na for medicinal pur- 
MnhnJl L li ft® poisoning was discovered I asked the 
said. ^binSSi f ?K 1 l be _ U8ert . [ or medicine, ao ho 

tho i 
and 

^^i ut ™ “VV U 14 UOOK . nut, as is tho custom, on a loos< 
L<R,nZ tv if n * ^ r8 . t as ^ed for arsenic from tho Foujdareo, Hor- 
xro^.f 0 • , a vv 'as in charge and he said ho would refer to tho 
b ® Ior ? K iy log ifc * so I did not ask him again. Tho 
• i Ug or 11 nntiormy signature was left in the record of 
f«Di llai0 R* as R was informed by Gunpatrao Bulwant who 
fhR-V,. mo t lut tin.' 1 * 0 was no reason to mind its being there, as 
given Waa aU cntr ^ m 1110 rooowl that tho arsenic had not been 

wanted to get a return of tho sale ofarsenio 
know wffv thft 3 brou £bt before tho Maharaja, who wanted to 
bo given ^ I SiI? Ur i l 1)6 sent, but decided that it must 

above Ld nlLp^-^ 1 Guu l ,utn ^ bul warn about our note, as 
S ’ Ztfw hlm ft * lvo it back, when ho told me, as 
The e mift ? n ° ™ S n ?ft in ^ to fear, 
design in th^jSSSU^ ,^°ftoel Phayro was tho origin of this 
baee's marrin^ft iamia V mn(l * ^ increased much when I.uxmeo- 
SSS Was ^der discussion. At Nowsaroo one night I 
into tho MutSuK?* some Go vernmentpapers which he had stolen 
told mo to 8 pnvato room : the Maharaja sent for me and 

jeo’a nrownrt^' the papers Rowjee had brought at onae in Row- 
8al i m wns with Rowjee and the Maharaja. Tho 
bnsmessiit was tho memorial 


rtavKnHm TZyZ> VZ Dottio back to Goojabu, and the next 

Smbotttetotokftft ^ OUSO ft bout 9 o’ clock, uud I gave him 

Stoolr^rlbc^ Ihnft" W 10 ? ft- I ,oisou the - ahlb - This 1 under- 
good perfectly, though I did not tell Salim to^give it to 

St^ 3 S»*S$te t JS? to I,0i3on 0010,101 Phayre 


of jnm«oK« , ywnnaoaee s business; it was tno memorial 
Rowioft w ft cb bad come to Colonel Phayro for report, and 
about Id nftlR u nd brought it to tho Maharaja. Ho brought it 
RowRL an?.! was^copying it tiB late. I gave it back to 


Rowico ahoSfcH ?• ? 1 was copying it LiB late. I gave it back to 
afraid of bSi d° c o ^ k> 1 destroyed the copy because I was 
the chari/o 8 topped and arrested at Surat in connexion with 
~ UO cnargo broimht h v --- Attenvttrt is, at 


the charVo 1 , a,ul arrested at Surat in 

Barodu rnl/3^ )y I*nxmcobace’fl husband. --- 

from the fon.r 1 aR 1 ?™ * ‘. a<1 f o v .or, and a sore on his forehead 


from the fever a/V w .• ft v , er > ft nd a sore on his forehead 
Salim iii the niotoLft^ tim °, 1 beard tho Maharaja talking to 

bad been nppiLl hTcSel U ph Salim i explainill(? Uu ! t ft? P la8 ter 
and had torn it oft *' Rni?m »but that ho had lelfc it burn 
told, him as above undthatfr d th ® Malniraia that Rowjee had 
plaster. ua aDove » au d that it was Uowjeeiwho had doctored the 

A fj t 11 O catoft » 1. __ 


wound, the big phyaician’a^/J? 10ri the Res i^ onfc bud tho open 
poison made up hy the brother brought a Vwttle of 

present., ho dicl not give b lw U, R mt as there were many of us 
wanted something for it. taatl tuno * R nd he may also have 

his forehead, the Ma^^r^tSd n? 10 ^ 01 Pha yrc had the boil on 
send to the younger brotw some blister flios to 


to Ud ft ft 0 - YOlm gor brother of thJfvft ^ et somc blister 
«itoi Ud trough the Fouidaree and ft? Physician. He told mo 
«dch some Hies and t„i.l. an ft bavo the Wacn-ipa 


V» mujan. ne loui mu 

have tho^ Wagries sent to 
Norayourao 


«o inmy^seuee, 

makemedminp on, ^ orOTne ^ wanted somo snakes to 


makemenicio. Tho CSan"c’a™ ,- Jl-.—«.J 

alter, enying he bud the snakes^thw 19® tw0 or throe days 

vfisr?,£SSJE« SK.S 


arsenic in mvname ■ “ e hatl tho 

whom he had bought it h^, „ U . \ bc camp .Borah, from 



gg&e&QgF&ssi 

«to^ hocoSled 0nC00Unt hUgin0S8 by wbich the ‘Tuusuction 
Before mo, 29th January 187^. 

(Sd.) J. B. Richst. 


and showed them to me. and that ne« do?? ^ the Waffricvs J °woree. An auklot was brought from Ootemchund and ftv.c 

of Nana Khanvelkur camo Goo J aba> a eorvant ^bovo sum was paid to him m excess of its value Mnw?iL ft C 

of the samo kind and ! S him tofeftv, mf! som ® blister dies Nana Khanvolknr’s servant, was engaged in 

Q * anfl 1 tokl tt3m them io the physician b was to vet roemmition of Lnxnu^ha^ nhiJ ft?J 3U8 ft eAl? » which 


Taken in tho presonco of the following ofticers 

atpSse^ As ™ tG ' G ' 

Captain Jackson. 

Interpreted by me to Pomodhur TrinJhuck Neno who tie 

knowledges it to bo what ho stated. ’ h 

Baroda, 2 nd February ^ 5 ’ R ' G - D “«“. Sub-Judgo. 
Interpreted by R. G. Doehmukh in mv presence. 

t»d.j Lewis Pkley, 

Baroda, 2nd February 1875. v Agcu1, G ‘ G ' 

Examination o/ Damodhur Trimbuck resumed 30 th Jan. 1S75 
Yeshwnntrao used to take money to eivo in bribes to the sor- 
c k-k, n o vonts, but latterly Salim took the money 

■Cixmoit o 2. from tho private account, and it used to 

_ bo debited to fruit from Aliniediib.id. /a;., 

tlreworks, *c.. alwavs some tictitious entiy. I should think ho 
must have taken Rs. 2.0 » or Ri. 3,0 • . lUUwautrao Rowjee used 
to write the private accounts uudor my inatructiens as I had 
charge of tho' money, and made paj'menta hv the Mahnraia’s 
ordera. When money was to bo paid to Salim fur the ubove 
piu-jKi-cs, tho Maharaja gave mo gonoral onlora to make such 
fictitious entriep. 

The Maharaja told me afror tho poison bUHiness came out 
and Yeshwnntrao and Salim had been caught, that if there were 
any suspicious entries lefr iu tho accounts tlicy ahould l.v> Alter¬ 
ed* or erased, or can- oiled. On this order I told Bnlwantrao 
to dispose of suspicious items accordingly. Ho assented, but in 
a day or two came and said that the accounts were not such as 
could bo so tampered with. I consulted Madhorao. another 
carkoon; and finally inK was to be poured on the items in 
question ; and I told bim to blot m the samoway other ttcir • 
also, so as to divert suspicion from the particul r ontrics ill' 
one such blotted item, which hulwantmo showed me uaa «nT 

elm on. I understood this much about the. fictitious 

the fruit, Ac., was not ovor really brought, but the monev wno 
given to Biilim to use in bribery at Uio Residency. This nracrir? 
of bribing through Tosh wont and 8alim had been in 
about a vear and a half. f ^ co f °r 

About four months ago one lac and twenty thousand Tk^cvu- 
rupees was paid to Premchund Roychond through OntomnK» ft 
Jeworee. An auklet was brought from Oo tome bund 'Sf 

abovo tmm was naid to him in excess of ite ^bo 


i^uuu, jo.nanvuift.iLr o nui vuui, wu? ungageu m tho htinmn - • „,u~V 
wn„ t„ get roooffnition ofLnxmeeS^t »WW by Gwaremout 
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said to be for a bribe to Mr. Gibbs. I thought that Prom- 
l kopt the money, us 1 heard that he had redeemed 
i.OOO worth of property out of mortgage, and I suspected 
it was with this money. 

Ootcmcbund, Prenichund, Moro Puut, and the Maharaja wero 
upstairs together. When the Maharaja came down he told mo 
that 31 lacs were to be paid for the anklet,—one lac and twenty 
thousand to bo paid *it opc*, and the rest afterwards. Iho ank¬ 
let had been given before this passed. Tko anklet wns in the 
jewel-room, and Nnuajco Vitliul, jewel keeper, was instructed 
bv both the Maharaja and me to send in Ilia note for the pay¬ 
ment of the sum settled, viz., 31 lacs from the Khangee. His 
note would be cashed in the Khangee by the Maharaja s verbal 
order the cash being drawn from a State shop as a general rule, 
in the Khangee day-book it will be seen whero the cash camo 

fr liTeonncxion with the same intrigue for tho recognition of 
Iiuxrneebaec’s marriage and her son’s legitimacy, a Baboo, who 
was brought by Motilull Dulpatrum and Moro Punt who was 
paid two sums of about Its. 25,000 and Rs. 20,000 in Government 
notes, which were brought from Bombay by Ootcmcbund in 
Rs. 1,000 notes. 

The Baboo came twice and received the monoy as above on 
the two occasions. These items may perhaps appear in the 
duv-book with Luxineebaee’s signature, as she used to sign 
sometimes for the Maharaja. ... 

The Baboo came from Calcutta and bilked in English with 
MoMIall, who would interpret to the Maharaja. 

When the Baboo camo first there was a meeting at 
Mukhunpoora, and there were present— 

The Maharaja, 

Nana Klmnvelkur, 

Motilull Dulpatram, 

Tho Baboo, 

Moro Punt, 
and myself. 

Its. 25 ooo wero given him there, and a promise of a largo 
reward if tho matter were carried through successfully. On the 
second visit of the Baboo, when he was paid Rs. 20 , 000 , the 
money was given by me at the Maharaja’s order to Moro Punt, 
arid 1 know nothing of what became of it, but it was to be given 
Baboo. 

All the criminal proceedings in which the Maharaja was 
engaged originated with himself; he did not act under any oiio’h 
advice that l know of. I< speak now of the matters of which I 
was personally cognizant. I know that Bhau Sindia, Govindrao 
Naiic, and Rowjeo Master uml others wero killed by tho Maha¬ 
raja's order, but I was not personally concerned in these matters 
which were conducted through the Foujdarco Department 
Officers, during the rryme of Bulwantrao Itahorekcr. at which 
time 1 was not allowed access to the Maharaja. I was taken 
into favour for my services in connection with Luxniecbaee’a 
marriage. Before that time I had been in the Khangee Depart¬ 
ment for about two years, and knew about the accounts. 

The order on tho Uoozoor Foujdaree Knuidar to send a pass 
for arsenic, now shown me, is in 
Dated Bhadurpud Wild 9th my handwriting, and is tho 
finmvat 1931. 0I T lc ; r "hich 1 sen* by the Maha- 

rajii s direction, as stated in my 
rtnnnsition yesterday, and the words “ required for medicine for 
o hlrsn ” wero used also by tho Maharaja s order, as before stafc- 
ti The pass for arsenic which I sent for by tins order I did 

not receive, but, as above stated, got the arsenic from tho 
Borah. Before me, 


In 


J. B. Richey, 

and Jackson. 

J. B. Richey. 


30th January. , , XT 

Intor p r c l « 1 .,vmoU,P»mo<lhur Pu„t Tnmbuck Non,, who 

acknowledge* it to bo what Sab-Judge. 

Biiroda, 2nd February, 1875. 

Translated by R. G. Deahmukk in m> presence*^ p BLLy> 
Agent, Governor-General. 

Baroda, 2nd February, 1875. 

The Advocate-General thought it 
sary to read them if copies were supple 
bersoft.be Commission. . , , 

Serjeant Ballantine concurred, *? nts ? d , 
make an exception in tho cane of Dome nmdjutto , 
chuucPfl deposition, which the witness ha 

'^Thc' Advocate- General fluid it wa* hie intention to 
prove that statement afterwards. 

Witness cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant 1 

—Is Damodlmr Punt under your charge now f—ao. 

Is he under the charge of Gujannnd Vithul I 
understand he is under Mr. Souter’s charge. 


Do you know in whoso actual custody ho is ?- 
I do not know. 

The witness retired. 

Tho Advocate-General mentioned that, as Colonel 
Phayre was in Court, it might be convenient if Ins 
learned friend, Serjeant Ballantine, continued his cross 
examination upon tho matter regarding which it had 
previously been postponed. 

Colonel PHAYRE called. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Ballantine: Your 
cross-examination was postpon- 

Colonel Phayro again e( j f or t ) 10 purpose of allowing 
called, and cross-exa- . x .. * np : 0 .: na i n f a 

mined by Serjeant Bal- you to get the original Ot a 
lantine with reference document to which 1 reieriea. 
to the Resolution of Go- j u course of my cross-exa- 

vernment censuring him . ,- , ? _y 

for liia conduct in Sind, mmation r Ies * . . 1P 

Have yon got that original ( 

—Yes. 

Will you bo good enough to produce it ? 

[A pause, during which the questiou was repeated, j 

Serjeant Ballantine—The date of tho resolution I 
refer to is 4th May 1872P—It is dated tho 7th May, 
and must have been altered to 4th May. 

But tho number is 1,023 P — It is 1,233 A. 

Very well. Will you bandit tome ? 

Colonel Phayre [to tho President.]— My Lord, this 
is a Government document. Shall I produce it f 
Tho President—It is not for mo to say. 

Colonel Phayre — Then, if I have the permission o 
tho Court, I shall - 

The President—I give no permission one way or 
another. 1 leave the matter to bo settled by ) ou an 
tho Advocate-General. But I understood tho other 
day from the Advocate-General that it was no aval 

able for use. T 

Colonel Phayre-Exactly. Then, if yonr Lordship 
leaves the option to me, 1 think it would bo better not 
to produce it. [To Serjeant Ballantine]—! will give 
yon any information or answer any question regarding 
this document, but 1 decline to give it up. 

Serjeant Ballantine—Then I understand you to 
decline to produce this document ?— ! decline to put 
the document into court, although, as I have Baid, I 
will answer any questions regarding it. 

Do 1 understand yon to decline to produce tpo docu¬ 
ment ? — I do. , . . , r i i j 

I hen, I must just ask you whether this which I hold 
in my hand is a substantially correct copy ot tho 
document. Roads " No frauds having been shown 
to have been committed, it only remains to consider 
Colonel Phayre’s proceedings in this case, and it is 
with extreme regret that His Excellency in Council is 
obliged to record his unqualified condemnation of 
thorn.” Is that correct ? 

Colonel Phayre—Important omissions have been 
made before that. 

Rut is that substantially a representation ot tho 
original document ?—I cannot say it is a true repre¬ 
sentation of the original document. 

Then do these words occur in tho original P —They 
do. Al 

Serjeant Ballantine reads : —“ It would seem that 
Colonel Phayre not only instituted tho prosecution of 
those men prematurely before the accounts had 
been thoroughly siftod, but that he persisted in 
doing so against the advice of tho Commissioner 
.in Sind to stay proceedings, and after ho had been 
wurned by Sir W. Merowether that the accounts 
disclosed no frauds. Is that substantially corroot P 

Colonel Phayre—That comes in after a moBt impor¬ 
tant omission from the original document. 

Serjeant Ballantine—Then, 1 shall leave you to 
supplement it, if you liko. You kuow it is not my 
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z [Hoads.] “ Throughout this matter His 
;e Honey in Council has no doubs thauColonel 
Pliayro bolievod that great frauds had been 
committed, and that lie considered tho measures he 
took wore necessary to enable him to remove 
a gigantic system of chicanery wihch he imagin¬ 
ed was boing carried on to tho detriment of tho St^to - 
but it must be admitted that he has displayed groat 
ignorance of matters with which as Superintendent of 
Frontier Districts ho might have boon expected to 
have some acquaintance, aud that ho has been singular- 
ly hasty and ludiscreet in,ap(jlymg to a criminal tri¬ 
bunal before the accoants, wlltohJio held to bo sus- 
pioious, lmd boon thoroughly exurainod by competent 
persons. 1 

Colonel Phayre— That also comes in after an im- 
portant omission. 

• Serjeant Ballantino reads :-'i Moreover, in neglect- 
”'3 r t ';° adv ‘°° and . warnings of Ids immediate 
superior tho Commissioner in Sind, and persisting 
in a course which ho know to bo opposed to 
the views of that officer, ho has laid himself 
open to very great censure. Zeal and honest intention 
are not alone suffic.cut in a public servant. There 

«n M. 8kl : d ' i L cr ? t,on > a “d propor subordination. 
In all these points Colonol Pliayro must bo hold to have 

SiTf y , m Utm|,, l il1 fchis inatan cc. The attitudo 
which Colonel Pliayro has assumed with regard to the 
Comm^smnor m «md in connection with the Khelat 
affairs has led to lus temporary removal from his ap¬ 
pointment at Jacobabad, and His Excellency in Coun¬ 
cil with much 'regret is compelled to observe that the 
acts disclosed by these papers render it expedient 
that he should not bo allowed to resume otlico as Poli¬ 
tical Superintendent of Upper Frontier.” 

Ccdonel Pliayro—There are two mon paragraphs. 

I he Advocate General—Of course my learned friend 
undertakes to prove all this. 

Serjeant Ballantine said he did not intend to do so. 
m I resident thought it unnecessary to do as the 
- ( voc.ue General suggested, because tho parts read 
had been so far proved by Colonel Pliayro himself, 
«< • 0 " iafc Golonel Phayre had said about tho 
portant omissions” would appear on tho record. 
Cross-examination resumed, 
mi . ^ ^° U ^°oroode®n Borah ?—During tho Com- 

, , Q a ^°y ah bad a case, i do not know his name 
nr ^ mi °. n ^ > umv whether that is tho same man 

ir i* , a ** 1S> ^ believe, the person I mean, 
n L., yo o ^. e bad been severely punished by the 
o a ^“-If it is thesame peraou that I mean, ho 
in faction with what is called the Flog¬ 
ging case m the Keport. 

floigmUotf™la^vo7fViB?^U.r 1 ° V CaUS ° d t0 b ° 

-Ho wm SSJJ? do n l U | d ' 5 ’°? '' y tl,0 . Gaokwar P 

Serieant Pali , Iloc b novv how much. 

to be understood l iff tho Commission)—-I bog it 

amplify tho document lh fl C ° luac l Pha ^ rG ohoos ? 8 to 
publicly I liavo urn *1 , 41,70 rea(i either privately or 

(To wUnesIpoV l r 6 ob J«“™ to bis doing so. 
one of the persons nrtL!i • . 0Mr tba& Nooroodoen was 
during the former comnfi^;!^? a « ainsb the Gaekwar 


<SL 


I have had no com muni • ?, • * ~7 11 ' va $ afc that time,but 

Colonel Phayre ito th p US ' 7it ^ bini ^ ora longtime, 
of the name, my lord Pre ^out,-f am not certain 


-- —s name, my lord nu,„ —*•«>*** uw 

liove Ids dame was Noorocldo^tfm T Borah - aud | be 
He-examined bv thn \ i *. bllt 1 atLl nofc certain. 
p . , ^ tde Adv ^a,te-Geuorul-I under* 

StauJs^ Phayre re-examined. skaa <l that tho pas- 

Government wu« p^e^TxW *'*** read 10 J'°" j" st 

him from tho censure contained■ ?,7 novv aro extracts from 
tho forme? one. “r 


a Government 
lutiou ?—Yes. 


And that the original document contains important 
passages which have been omitted .‘-Yes. 

You told my learned friend that the dato is 7th 
May, altered to 4th May 1372 P—Yes. 

At the time were you iu India ?— No. I was in 
England. 

Before that resolution was passed, had you had any 
opportunity afforded you of giving explanations in 
regard to the matters with which that resolution deals ? 

L was not aware of the issue of the resolution. 

I asked you if vou had had any opportunity of giving 
explanations ? Lhcse matters had beou under discus¬ 
sion for a long tnno. 

But you had not been called upon for aaiy special 
explanations.— No special explanation, but there was 
a long correspondence for many months about it. 

.. ion woio you furnished with a copy of the resolu- 
tl0a ? ,, , m >' roturu from England in Nhvember 1872. 

v ia C0 P>' son t to you on your own application ? 
es , on my on n application to Government. 

stoned “w f b0 ° a , furaished to yon in the first in- 
heard of it^easiiaHy 0 »f business. I 

f..^?.°l. n0btainin8 . aoopyo * that resolution, did vou 

fu msh an explanation to Government P-Yes.' I 

M Paua , tl0QS two statements dulod the StU 
and 11th November 1S72. 

nv^ lU ?°r P ° n wasa solution of Government passed 
_VA in f y ° n ^ 10 oensuro contained in ihe 

t o u ion loui which extracts have been read r—Yes. 

i do not wish to. ask you the reason Colonel Phavre, 
but I shal! put my question in this way. Had that 
e o u ion anything to do with your not joining vour 
appointment again in Sind ,P—That resolution 

mont iu^md° my nofc re j° iuiu g m y appoint- ; 

I refer to tho censuring resolution ?—Yes. 
ere you, after your roturn to India, posted to Pah- 
anporo upon the same pay you had in Sind P—From 
tho day I returned to India from England I received 
my lull pay that I had been iu receipt of on the fcind 
h routier and up to the tiuio I came to Baroda. 

vas your appointment at Bniroda one of superior 
emolument to that which you had left in Sind P—It 
was. 

Aud is it reckoned to be an appointment of superior 
importance to that in Sind P—Yes. 

Is tho resolution of tho 4th May a document which 
would bo, in tho ordinary course of business, communi¬ 
cated to the Gaek war or apy other native Prince r— 
Certainly not. 

By Serjeant Ballantino—Tho person I desired to 
know about was Borah Nooroodoen Moca Julian, medi¬ 
cine-seller to tho Baroda Government, ami ho appears 
to have taken an atlirmation before you in tho early 
part of January 1874 P—That is tho some person. 

Colonel Phayre then retired. 

MEElt ABDOOL ALI was called and affirmed. 

Examined by Mr. lnvorarity—l am Khan Bab a door 
, Alxlool Ali. 1 am employed 

Abdool All examined. ^ in tho 

tivo police force. I am inspector oi the deteciive 
police there. I accobipamftd Mr Sottier to Baroda on 
the 9th of Docombor last. I have bcepf in Baroda/ ever 
since, assisting Mr. Soutor iu the investigation of tiiio 


case. 

No cross-exaTvun at ‘ on - 


GUJANUND Y1THUL, affirmed and Examined by 

tho Advocate 1 -General, 

said—My name is Chua- 
nund Vithut J. l^ Ye 
the title of Eao Baha- 
door from tho : Sirkar. 


Gujammd Vitliul, head ui 
the Alirncdabml Pu'ico. and 
employed on special duty with 
Mr. Houwr to Luvostlgiv.o the 
poisoning case, oxiuniue i. 
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•st-class police inspector at Ahmedabad. 
„ been employed on special duty under Mr. 
'wr in connection with the investigation of this 
poisoning matter. I came to Barodft on the 10th 

December, and have remained here ever since, with 

the exception of visiting Ahmedabad for a 
day or two during that interval. I remember the 
day on which His Highness the Gaekwar was placed 
under arrest. On that day I went to the old Haveli 
in company with Captain Jackson. I went at about 
S or 9 o'clock in the morning. All round the 
Haveli I stationed guards on ail four sides. 
I stationed sentries, and in all places 
where there was property, goods, and articles 
belonging to the Gaekwar Sircar, such places 
were sealed up. The jewel-room, and in fact all 
places were sealed up. Accounts and papers were 
also sealed up. The accounts and papors of the 
Kangee department were attached and sealed up. I 
sealed np the papers of the Kangee Department in the 
presence of, I think, Captain Jackson and some of t io 
people belonging to that place. Perhaps Damodhur 
Punt was also present. For the most part, the people 
employed there must have been there on that occasion. 

Do you remember distinctly whether Damodhur 
Puut was there or not ? 

Witness—1 did a great deal of work that day, and 
therefore I cannot remember. These papers of the 
Kangee department remained under seal for two or 
three days, until they were brought up here to the 
some of them were brought up. 
Even now, there are certain papers sealed up at the 
Haveli. The Kangee papers, the pi ivate papers, and 
old private papers, ore even now under seal. 

You say some of tho papers at tho Kangee were 
brought down here, under seal, from the Haveli : — 
Yes. The dufter was sent for to this place. 

And when you got this dufter, as you call it, to the 
Residency, what did yon do ? —lb was kept in a tout 
under a guard of policemen ; even now it is under a 
guard of police. The seals were broken in my pre¬ 
sence. But I do not remember the day. Besides my¬ 
self, Bulwuntrao and Madhowrao, carkoous belonging 
to the Kangeo or private department, were present 
when these seals were broken. Mr. Soutor was not 
present when these seals were broken, but ho came 
afterwards. I do not remember if there was ahy one 
else. [Shown exhibits U 1, V 1, W 1, and X 1.] 
These four papers or daily accounts were amongst 
tile papers in the dufter when tho seals were broken 

at the Residency. , 

VVcro these ink splotches npon them when tho 
seals were npon them at the time they were taken out 
of the dufter P-Yes, audit was in consequence of 

them that I showed tbeso papers to Mr. Sonter. I 
remember Damodhur Punt being arrested. 

When did you first seo him after his ariost ? About 
or fu-entr rlnvs. When I saw- him I had some 


fifteen or twenty days, 
conversation with him. 1f , , 

Toll us, as nearly as you oan recollect, what passod 
between yeu.-I said to him, “ If you give a correct, a 
true statement, to Colonel Pelly, yon will get a pardon. 

Sir Richard Meade thought tho translation was not 
quite correct. 

(Question repeated.) . , , 

Witness—I -aid to him “ If you give a correct state- 
meat, if yon tell all that is true, you will get a pardon 
from Colonel Pelly.” : ... . 

Mr. Melvill—lie said “Colonel Pelly will give you 

1 The Advooato-General—Did you tell him anything 
more than that P . ,, . . 

Witness- I showed him a section of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, regarding the granting of pardons, 



for his information, in order that ho might 
relating to the granting of a pardon, I further 1 
•< Nanajee Vitbul and others have confessed or 
acknowledged.” (Interpreter— Tlie word may be 

translated either way, my Lord.) Afterwards Nanajee 
Vitbul was made to stand outside tho tent and ho 
said, “ 1 have declared everything that was true.” 
(The translation of the la3t answer being objected to, 
the question wa< again put and tho witness said —) 
Nanajee Vitbul said " Whatever the matter was I 
have stated the whole truth.” That was all Nanajee 
said ; ho did not say anything further. Upon this 
Damodhur Pant said. I will think about it and give 
you an answer regarding it.” This occurred at about 
or near ton o’clock in the morning. 

Tho Commission here adjourned for tiffin, it being 
then past 2 o’clock. 

Tho Commission re-assembled after tiffin at 2-45 


p.m. 

The witness Gujanund Vithul was recallod and 
further examined by tho Advocate-General. 

You told mo about your seeing Damodhur Punt in 
the morning, and showing him the section about par¬ 
don. When, after that, did you next see Damodhur 
Punt ?—I saw him about two or three hours after. He 
gave his deposition after Sir Lewis Pelly had given 
him a pardon. He was sent for to tho tent, where I 
saw him. 

What took place ?—Sir Lowia Pelly gave him a 
certificate. 

Was £ir Lewis Polly in tho tent ?—Yes, he came to 
the tent. 

And what happened thereupon ?—Mr. Richey took 
down his deposition thoro and then, in the sarno ten t. 
Ho took it down in writing. I kuow the w.tness Hern- 
chund Futteycbund. 

When did you first see him in regard to this matter ? 
—1 havo seen him often. 

Was it before or after Damadhur Punt had made 
his statement ?—Before. 

About how long before ?—There is one circumstance 
connected with this. 

Answer my question- about how long before Da¬ 
modhur Punt had made statement ?—I saw him in 
connection with two matters. 

When did yon first see him in connection with this 
matter ? Never mind about two mattors.—Very 
likely four or five days before Damodhur Punt made 
his statement. 

Js there any truth in his statement that you caused 
him to make his statement by zooinm ?—That is false. 

Is it true that you wrote down what you liked, and 
marie him sign what you had so written down P—That 
is false. 

Is it true that you threatened to imprison him 
unless he put his signature to what you had written 
down P—That is false. 

Did you uso any threats of any kind whatever to 
him in regard to his signing what you had taken down 
with a view to his giving evidence in this case ?—No 
threats whatever. 

Is it true that you took forcible possession of his 
books ?- 1 did not take forcible possession of them ; 
ho produced his books with his own band. Hemchund 
Futteychund’s statement was ta*on before Mr. Souter. 
1 was present when it was takeu. I very well remem- 
[ r bor, after that statement had been made before Mr. 
Souter. that Hemchund was ' taken before Sir Lewis 
Pelly. 

And in reference to his going beforo Sir Lewis Polly, 
did vou say to him that he must put his signature to 
>ihe statement, and that if he said anything, Sir Lewis 
Pelly would imprison him P— I did not say that—that 
is false. 
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, i|iiy threat or compulsion. whatever resorted to 
y yo&Jn order to induce him to sign his statement 
yfcrreSir Lewis Polly ?—No. (Witness hown Ynngud 
Nond exhibit A 2 and referred to the three ontrie 3 , 
two relating to the diamonds sold to the Maharaja, 
and one to the ruby ring.) 

Witness —There uro three items regardiugdiainonds. 
None of those entries woro written by my direction. 

I do not quite reinomber wliou it was I first saw 
that book, ilemchund brought it to me. Those en¬ 
tries were in the book when Hcuickund first brought 
it to me. 

Have you caused, or allowed any pages to be torn 
out, or now pages to be placed in that boo‘« P—I did 
not do it, but it has been done hero. It had been dono 
before I saw that boo'. Before f saw the book, the 
alterations appeared pi it, but uo alterations had been 
made in it since I first saw this bop’r. Old leaves ap¬ 
pear to havo been removed, and new leaves appear to 
have been put in, at tho end of the book Vny ono 
who examines the book will find that to bo the case, 
that is my opinion. I remombor Nursoo, tho jemadar, 
being appro.leaded. When iio came to tho Residency 
he was taken up by the orders of Mr. Pouter. I do 
not remember who took him up j it was not me ; but 
he was approhonded in my presence. The next day, 
after .Nursoo was apprehended, ho was confronted 
with Rowjec. 

Tell us lion- that camo about ?—I was sitting with 
JNuraoo m the maulan, or plain, opposite tho Rosi- 
clency, at tho open space or plain in front of tho Resi¬ 
dency bungalow, and I was questioning about the 
particulars of this case. 

Mr. Melvill [to Interpreter]—Did he say that he 
was sitting p 

Witness Yes, I was sitting with him, and tho Khan 
Milnb was also present, that is Akbar Ali and Abdool 
P 1 '. vaa a ] so Present. I had given instructions to 
owjee. 1 said, “ You should not say anything further 
uni this that you have stated everything connected 
with this case” J ° 

Tho Prosidont-Whom was this said to? 

Rness lo Rowieo, and that was what Rowjee 
1 ' v ®. n ,, 0 c amo there ; and lie added, “ 1 have said 
I o this, pointing to his nco 1 '. (The witness irni- 
‘Uei t ie actiou of Itowjee,) He did not say anything 
10 V? tiau ^at. I did not 6ay to Nursoo any of the 
pai mulara °f what Rowjee had stated. It was in 
er that Nursoo might not know the particulars that 
owjee was cautioned in the manner I have mentiou- 
> ‘ ^ o other police officer that I know of, or to my 

statex] ^ Nursoo anything of what Rowjee had 

C l °sg.examined by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—What 
wanted was to elicit the truth merely ?—What P 
about the case. When you confronted tho 


I showed them at that very 
1 ? Do you 


examined these papers 
time to Mr. Souter. 

What*do yqu mean by “ that very time 1 
mean that he was present wheu you opened them?—* 
As soon as I noticed, I sent for Mr* “outer. 

Oh, I see. Then, how long had you possession of 
the papers before Mr. Souiicr saw them ?—They were 
not in iny possession, but they wore under the guard 
of the police and tho military. 

My good friend, just understand me for a moment. 
You know you opened all these papers. Row soon 
afueryou had opened all these papers did Mr. Souter 
couie ? He came immediately, as soon as I noticed. 

What do you mean by‘^ immediately Ten 
minutes or fifteen minutes. 

Now, J ust attend to me for a moment. You seized 
these papei'3 ?—Yes. 

How long was it after yon had seized these papers 
that Mr Souter saw them ?—What papers ? I should 
like to understand from you to what papers yon refer. 

1 mean al these papers that you found in the Palace ? 
the Haveli° rfcmenfc of papers was sealed up at 
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^ GujamuHi 
ox amiiu;d. 


Vithulc 


lthose 

people together, you wanted 
was tho truth ?—Yes, to elicit 
g . the truth, 

then PIT- Nursoo had denied everything, what 
would i khere wt*9 no further proof against him, he 
Do y lave keen released. 

Nursoo fco Sa -Y 7 0U vpQuld havo released 
order. * es>ou receiving the sahib ’3 permission or 

youseixea 1 ,^®, t,lis -' vhc ' 1 >’ 0U , wonfc to the Pftlnce ’ 
Did M ’ * P a P ers » as 1 understand F—Yes. 

Pan era r ‘. °hter or any person in authority soe the 
days ? affce V they had been in your hands for two 
and Vr „ ^me the seals were broken I saw them 

Thft t r ' S0ttter alsosa ' v thcm - 
Wer^n 13 1101 an ans ' ver to Che question I put to you. 
for f , Papers in your possession, and seeu by you 
bvo days before Mr. Souter saw thorn:—VYhenT 


I as you hovv long after you had had possession of 
them whether they were sealed up or not p—By “ pos- 
session, do you mean tho Residency seal, or what 
kind of possession ? 

1 lie l lesident I am not sure that he ever said ho 
had possession of them. 

Mr. Sergeant Ballautine.—After vou had seized tho 
papers, what became of them ? 

Witness What papers do you mean? I should 
like to know that. 

All the papers you seized in the Place ?—I did not 
seize any papers at the Havcli, but they were left 
where they were, and they were sealed up. 

lou say they wei^e left where they were and were 
sea ed up. \\ ho had any access to them but yourself ? 

‘ I“ os ° papers they wero under our seals, I could 
have access to them, or Captain Jacksou could, if lie 
chose. 

Did that apply to all the papei'3 ?—What “ all pa¬ 
pers’’ do you mean? 

All tho papers that you had seized ?—^During tho 
time the papers were under attachment no oue but 
myself and Captain Jackson could have bad access 
to them. 

And after you say you had examined tbom for about 
a quarter of an hour, you Bent for Mr. Souter?—1 my¬ 
self went to call Mr. Souter. 

Exactly, that is after you had examined them ? — 
As soon as l observed one obliteration yith ink, 1 went 
and called Mr, Souter, and then the further examina¬ 
tion took pla 0 , and cvoiything else was discovered. 

Now, wliati is it that you say is tho falsification of 
these books that have been put hi to your haud ?—I 
will show it to you. . ; 

Let us hoaL v vyhat you havo to say about it r—borne 
original accounts which were written in the book 
appear to have been removed. 

Shew us now wtyat you mean. 

[Shows book.) Observe here, the previous writing 
is different from that ope lino. 

What do yon ded uce or conclude from that ?—Ajid 
I havo another roason. 

But first of all tell us this reason. Those loaves are 
apparently attached together, and are eonsooutive. 

Wero they in that state whon you so : zod thorn ?— 
Yes, in the samo state with the exception off being 
further soiled by bundling since. 

Yes, yes, but what is there in that entry that lead* 
you to say that tho book has beeu falsified ?-~But it 
into my hand, I will show it to you. If you will show 
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line to anybody, ho will tell you that it has been 
newly or recently written. 

You charge that book with being false, and one of 
the reasons you give is that entry. Now explain 
that-That is not the only reason j thero are other 
reasons which go to prove that. 

What is there in that entry that is suspicious?—I 
don't know that there is any suspicion in this item. 
It was necessary to make alterations in another place. 

Never mind, now look here- 

Therefore the page that was- 

Now, Mr. Gujanund, you selected or pointed out 
those leaves, when 1 asked you to point out your 
grounds for saying that there was a falsification of tho 
books. Now, tell me what there is in it ? (Witnesa 
begins to turn over the leaves.) Keep to that page, 
sir. You have selected that page yourself. Now, what 
is there in that page that is false ?—L don’t say that 
anything false has 1 been inserted in this loaf here. I 
don't mean to’say that; but this book has been altered 
in ono place for tho purpose of removing one account. 

Mr. Melvill—This answer should have been thus 
translated; lb was necessary to make this addition 
to cover an alteration in another place." 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—Now that is one of tho 
places. Turn to the other which you say explains it. 
Take the book into your own hand.—You will please 
notice this. There are sets of leaves altogether, not 
torn and separate, and several of these leaves are 
torn. You will please count how many of these leaves 
are connected together, and how many aro uncon¬ 
nected. 

The Advocate-General (to Interprotor) - Yon did not 
give that answer quite right. As I understood h in 
the witness said that this book is made up of : 
certain number of juzes, and he says if you look at 
that book it will be found that most of those juzes aro 
not separate, but that those particular juzes ar 
separate, and that-they do not contain tho propor 
number of pages. 

(Iuteq)reter asks tho witness again.) 

Witness—la the latter part, the leaves are not 
made up of tho proper number of leaves sticking 
altogether as in the former part of the book—that is 
entire. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—r want to know what is 
your suggestion ? What do you say is the falsifica¬ 
tion ?—The account regarding the diamonds has 
been altered. 

But you have got the two entries which are quite 
according to your own wishes ?—Those entries were 
made subsequently. , 

That is what I believe inysolf. What do you mean 
by being made subsequently ?—Tho original pago 
and date and entry were in another place, and that 
leaf has been removed. 

First show US' where the other leaf has been re¬ 
moved.—Tho page has been removed from tho place 
where a number of leaves were together. 

Be kind enough to shew me. ^eu know what is 
your case. Those diamonds were brought, you know, 
on the Gth and 7fch, and you have that entry there.— 

J here is an entry, but that entry has been subse¬ 
quently made, the original entry hafl been removed. 

W ill you point out any portion of the book in which 
you say any pago of the book has been removed that 
you suppose contained a preceding entry ? 

Witness points to book, and says “ Sots of loaves 
here are torn." 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine requested that tho book 
should be handed to him. (that was done.) (l'o 
witness) 1 —Just point out where the loaves have been 
removed on which you say thero was originally an on. ry. 
Witness—As to that place, I have not soon it, but 


my idea is that leaves have been removed from the 
place where the set of leaves has been torn. 

The President (pointing to the book)—'s this the 
book in which you say the new leaves havo been put 
in ? 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—Ye3. This is the book 
that Hemchund charged tho police with having falsi¬ 
fied, and with haying obliged him to put in these 
entries, and this witness says that these entries are in 
reality substitutions for former entries. 

The President— It seem3 to come to this that each 
party says that the other has made an alteration in the 
book. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine — That is so. But this wit¬ 
ness professes to say that thero have been entries 
taken out, and what I undorstood him to indicate was 
that he was able to point out where that had been done. 

[To witness]—You have asserted that entries or 
leaves have been expunged ? 

Witness—Yes. 

Now, I require you to tell me your grounds for say¬ 
ing so and to point out to me where these entries have 
been erased, or these loaves torn out ? 

Witness takes tho book and says the pages have 
been removed from here. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine requested that tho book 
might be handed to him, and after loo ing at the 
place pointed out by the witness ho said .— “ This is 
the old affair. Why do you say that pages have been 
removed from here ? 

(Hero the Interpreter marks his initials on tho par¬ 
ticular page for the purpose of identification.) 

Witness—I will show you. The previous Writing is 
of a different character, and of a different ink, and when 
these leaves were removed frc3h ink had to be used. 

Mr. Molvill—What ho said was simply that the ink 
ip the old place was old, and in tho now placo now. 
(Interpreter again asks the witness.) 

Witness—There is a difference in tho ink. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine - Do yon say that tho pages 
have been torn out there?—(to Interpreter) Give tho 
dato of the entries upon these pages. 

Interpreter—Purtim Ashad Yud 14tb, is the date of 
tho first entry upon that loaf, that is tho 12th July 
1874. 

And tho date of tho next pago ?—Tuosday, tho first, 
of second Ashad Sudh 14th July. 

Mr. erjeant Ballantine (to Commission.)—That, bo 
it romemberod, is tho next consecutivo entry in tho 
book. 

Cross-examination by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine re¬ 
sumed.—Who is the head of tho jewel department 
now iu tho Palace ? 

Witness—Gunputrao Madhowjoo. 

Does he happen to bo a near relative of yours ?—Ho 
is tho father of my son’s wife 
You don’t misunderstand my questions at all, I see. 
Ngw, let me ask you, whether it has over been sug¬ 
gested against you that you have made evidence upon 
former occasions?—What could I know of that ? 

You know that you have an interest in your owu 
respectability. Have you been charged by judge? 
with manufacturing evidence ?— I do not kuow if any 
such charge has boon brought or mentioned to me by 
a j udgo. 

You never heard of such a ohabge being made by & 
judge upon tho bench against you ?—Not in all my life. 

Just toll mo—were you engaged in tho Koth micces* 
sion case ?—Yes, I was. 

And were you the principal policeman in it ?—Yos, 
I investigated that case. 

You coudnoted it, 1 suppose, and managed the wit¬ 
nesses ? -I did the police part of tho affair. 

Was it originally brought before Mr. Coghlan ?—I 
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inquire into the ease that was before Mr. 

i you mean that you were nob the policeman in 
the case before Mr. Coghlan ?—i was not trie porson 
who enquired into that case. 

Were you the policeman who enquired into that 
case ? - No, 1 waa nob concerned -that was not iny 
district. J 

Do yoli mean to say that you wero not tho police- 
man engaged in tho case under Mr. Hichcv V Son- 
take cure what you say. - On one occasion I wont with 
Mr. Riclioy to Koth. 

Mr. Molvill lie says he went before Mr. Coghlan. 
Mr. Serjeant Ballnutino tvishod that the interpreter 
would give tire whole unswer. 

Mr. Melvill (to Interpreter).-Ask the witness if he 
did not go with Mr. Richey before Mr. Coghlan 
(Question asked.] Witness—I did not go with Mr 
Bicliey. (To Mr. Serjeant Ballantino,-, f f understand 
your questions I shaft be able to answer thorn satis, 
factonly. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantino—Satisfactorily, perhaps, but 
you don t know to whom. Were you the policeman 
engaged in the case when it came before Mr. Coghlan 
at Ahmedabad P--1 did not conduct the whole of the 
enquiry. I might have done one piece of work in 
connection with the case, and was principally sent for 
on that account. 

Now, Mr. Gujanund, I can see that you are treating 
me with most utter unconcern. But were vou not the 
principal policeman engaged in the case ? ” You know 
1 shall got it out of you yet ? -1 must know the parti¬ 
culars before J can answer. 

-Mr. Serjeant Ballantine (to Interpreter)—Tell him 
that I don’t mean to tell him the particulars. (To 
witness.. --Now, you know, Mr. Gujanund-now 
don t be modest, Mr. Gujanund, but toll me were you 
the principal policeman ouguged at t hat time before 
Mr. Coghlan h—1 was number one amongst all the 
pe icemen that went up in that case us a witness. 

Do yon mean by number one that you wero the 
principal witness P-I was the person who had the larg. 

. glairy among tho policemen that wero witnesses 
m t hat case. 

\V hat wore you called at that time ?—First-class 
Pmico inspector 

dj g dd you remember Mr. Coghlan saying, “ A 
liable impression remains on my mind flint the 
ice h^d too much to do with getting up tho evi- 
oe . I did not ma o any inquiries about the 
Witnesses in that case at all. 

|ho Advocate-General (to Interpreter) —What he 
a ) r H is that he had nothing to do in getbirg up the 
Gv ulence i n that case. 

_, cr jcant Badautine—But did Mr. Coghlan say that? 

‘ ^ Coghlau said so, he must have said it in his 
\!? office and what do ' know about that P 
c .j ° you know or not if he said that P—I cannot re- 
0 eot everything. If anything concerns mo, 1 mig.ir. 
AOC °lleot it. 

it ^ ll0 ^' concern you, who were the police that 

to ?—The police \Vho made inquiries in that 

j, An d if that observation were made, you do not think 
Wag applicable to you at all ?—.No, it does not 
• ^Pv to me, It applies to those who were, concerned 
11 * lla king the inquiry. 

ihore was a further inquiry connected with the 
- succession case, and just tpll me whether the 
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oliowiug applies to you. This is at a much 
I thiuk it was in 1S73 ?- Very well. 


not?—T was not there. 1 was concerned in the com¬ 
mittal of the case before the magistrate. 

Do you mean to say that you had* nothing to do with 
the case tried before Mr. Justice West? Will vou 
swear that P—» prepared that case here, but L was 
not present at the trial which took place before Mr 
Justice West 

Do you know chat in rotation to the preparing of 
that case, Mr Just.ce West says, <• The Government 
of Bombay, which seems to have tuken much interest 
in the case, has plainly been imposed upon, for I have 
met with no other case m the course of my experience 

lion” ? Ye- 1 w*r 8 ° f faUchoods fabrica¬ 
tion f—1 eb. What is your question ? 

Do you know whother Mr. Justice Wcst made tll08e 

observations from the bench in delivering judgment ?_ 

•an I tnll ^ Ie30 ?.' j tiave already told you. How 
can ted you without having knowledge ? 

Do you not know or have you not heard, that Mr. 

Justice K est did make observations of that tind ?— 

I may have heard Of it, and I may not have heard of 

I ,1 1 f* S 'i°° ' ost dimself liu-s been imposed upon 

by the defendants, and , have got proof of this latch 
winch 1 am ready to produce before this Court, if the 
Court order me to do so 0 

Bo-examiued by the Advocate-Geueral-Between the 

Gujanund Vithul re- ^at ^ese papers were 

examined. locked up and sealed in the 

thMh'sid'm--''h- f° U ljCRU exam ' n ing these papers at 
on c v H M r IT, J '°. U fom ‘ d tllis “k mark* to which 
remember. ^ 8 do not quite 

tinmT’uuTf SoX n a y nho g ur. 0 

Uiit ilu, caikoons whom you mentioned present 
during the whole of that time 1 was superintending, 
am it waa through them that the examination waa 
uiudo. 

Were the carkoous vHio had been , employed in the 
Khangoo department under the Gaokwar P-^Yes. They 
examined, and • superintended. 

As soon ms you saw that ink mark you say vou sent 
lor Mr. Sou ter ?—Ves. 

And did he come in ten minutes or a quarter of im 
hour ? — Yes, immediately. 

(Shown books.) 1 undortand you to say that those 
books are made up of a series of sets of pages which I 
think you call uzes ?— Yes. 

llow many pages are therein a juz ?—There aro 
six pages hero in each juz. 

How many 1 perfect juzes aro there ? Are there not 
six of these juzes which are not split up :—Yes. 

1 ho bixik was handed to tho Presklent. 

The Advocate General explained that there were 
six juzes which wore not split up above the sowing. 

[ A mar ,v;is placed at the sixth iuz.J 
Now, d > nor. t he. unsevered juzes end at a place 
where the old ink ends and the new begins P 

rjeaut fUlhmtiue remarked that.. Uemchund Fnb- 
teychund had never been examined about this port od 
of the book, although lie was asked as to tijta torinifta- 
tidn of the book. 

Tho \<lvooafce General [to Interpreter!—Put y 01ir 
pen where you placed your initials. That is at tho 
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ater j end of the fifth juz. is it not ? 

Do you remember the cascaded before Mr. Justice , ^ itness - -Tho five fuzes aro entire, and the last juz 
West P—Yes. I was not present at the trial. ia entire, and the intermediate are not entire. 

^ut you Wore tho policeman conducting it, were yon j Does what you call the old ink and tho now iuk be- 
r 
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the isme entry or to difforent entries ?- To 
'same. 

Tho President thought that it would be better if 
experts were called to speak to the condition of the 
books. 

The Advocate-General said it was his intention to 
call experts. 

In the branch Koth succession case that, was heard 
before Mr. Coghlan were you concerned otherwise than 
as a witness P-p-1 was not concerned in preparing tbo 
cane ; I was only a witness. 

0a the occasion when yon went with Mr. Richey 
wliero did you go to ?— I went to Koth with Mr. 
Richey. 

And your evidence was as to what passed on yonr 
visit to Koth with Mr. Richey P—Yes. 

The Commission ad our. ed at 4-15 p. m. 


FIFTEENTH ’HAY, FRIDAY, MARCH 12. 

PRESENT. 

Sir Rtchard Couch (President) H. Maharaja of 
Gwalior, H. H. Maharaja of Jevpore, Sir Richard John 
Meade, Sir Dinkur Rao, and Mr. Philip Sandys Molvill. 

Counsel for the prosecution :—The Hon. Andrew R. 
Sonble, Advocate-General of Bombay, and J. D. Invo- 
rarity, instructed by Messrs. Hearn, Cleveland, and 
Lee-VVurner, Solicitors in this matter for the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Connscl forthe defence s— Serjeant Ballanfcine, R. A. 
Branson, Henry F. Purcell, and Shan tarn m Nnrayen, 
instructed by Messrs. Jefferson and Payne, Attornies, 
Bombay. 

Secretary to tho Commission :—John Jardino, Esq., 
Bombay Civil Service.. 

Interpreters : Mr. Nowro/.joc Fnrdoonjee, and Khan 
Babakioor Cnrsetjee Rustomjee Thannwalla. 

H. H. the Maiiamja Gaekwar occupied a seat on the 
left of the Commission. 

.'•ir Lewis Polly, K C.8.I., occupied a seat on the 
right of tho Commission. 

The Inquiry was opened at 11 o’clock. 

HGRJEEVCJNDAS PURSHOTUM called and 
affirmed. 

Examined by Mr. Inverarity—-My name i 3 Hui jeevun- 
das Purehotum. T am head cm*. 
Hnrfcnvundflft P»ir- koon 0 f the Gnzeratee ncconnts 
shotum examined. . . . . » i , ^ V 

m tho Ahmedabad Collector s 
office. I am acquainted with the way in which native 
books of account arn made up. 

H)vv are they made ?—Do you mean how they arc 
bound up, or how they arc written? 

How are they bound up ? 

Witness—They are made by folding sheets of 
papers called jooz or seta and then binding thorn un. 
There are generally six or uino leaves to a j n <>z. If a 
book is mad p ) up of six jooz you do not find n jooz ot 1 
nino loaves in if, and if it were made up of jooz of uino j 
leaves it would be of nine,leaves throughout. There i 
would not k o a different kind of jooz in one and the | 
same book. 

tBhmvn book exhibit A 2.) 

This book ia made up of jooz of six leaves, 
fn two joox the leaves are literally what is called 
brol eu, rplit in two jooz, tho leaves arc split from 
below or underneath the string. Above the strings 
the leaves generally nre not cut up, but* arc left cm ire. 
in order to remove one or more of the leaves from 
tho middle of a jooz it would not be necessary to cut 
them above the airing, but in the case of a single leaf 
it would bo necessary to cut. 

You could take out the whole jooz without cutting 
at all ? I find the first five jooz in this boo'< perfect 
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cr entire. There is one leaf deficient. Tn the^ 
jOoz there is one leaf which one would expect 
to find, deficient or wanting. In tho sixth ooz there 
are five leaves—four loaves nre entird and one is cut. 

The President—By the four leaves he means four 
double leaves ? 

Interpreter—Yes, double leaves. 

Witness (points to a leaf)— ,f His is a leaf. 

The President —It is not quite correct to call it a 
leaf—it is a double leaf. 

Mr. Tnverarity—Four leaves are put double, arc 
t^iev not ? 

“ Witness—They are made of onejargo sheet. 

And they constitute four of‘those leaves, don’t 
they ?—Yes, one sheet. 

Look at the seventh jooz; do you find that cut or 
not ?—Two leaves are joined together, and four aro 
loose. 

The Interpreter?—Two leaves aro uncut—that is to 
say, they are together at tho top. 

Tho President Yon mean they aro uncut abovo tho 
string ? 

Interpreter—Yes, my Lord. 

And tho others are separate? 

Ini erpreter—Abovo the st ring. 

Mr. nrcrariry - Is the eight jooz entire or not ? 
Witness—Ifc is entire ; that is the Ia3t jooz in the 
book. The seventh and eighth jooz appear to mo to 
bo made up of paper of a different kind from tho rest 
of the book. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Ballnntine- 1 
don’t know that I havo quite 
Cro??-examination of followed, vou. Is this vour 
turn. 00 ™ 11 ^ 1 UI ° theory—that one or more loaves 
havo been taken away or re¬ 
moved ?- One leaf out or tho sixth jooz is missing ; it 
is gone. 

Do yon mean by that that there is one leaf, and ono 
ouly, gone from that book ?—Yes; one gono altogether. 
And only one ?—Ono is wanting. 

Cannot you answer my question— and only ono ? 
-If I look to the new loaves, thirteen leaves havo 
gono altogether, thirteen have been removed, and 
twelve new ones havo been put in. 

And one altogether missing ?—Yes. 

Ho the twelve new ones put. in contain any entries ? 
—There :s writing on tho first six leaves out of the 
twelve. 

And arc the other six blank ? ! —Yes. 

Now, what would bo tho number in the book of the 
missing’ lonf : what would bo tho date of tho entry in 
tho missing leaf if it was found in its proper place ill 
tho book? On the preceding page, tho date is the 
last day of the first month of Ashad of last year. 

The infcerpn r, at tho request of Mr. Serjeant Bal* 
lantino, smr* * that that date corresponds with the 
13th of July last. 

Sir Richard >!• 'do The page preceding wliat ?— 
The page preceding that part from where ono leaf is 
missing. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine requested the Interpreter 
to point <uir. to the witness the items of the 7th and 
8ih N* vomIki* ono ir»?m in relation to diamond chips, 
and the other in relation to tho ruby ring. Put the 
book into the witness’- hand. (To witness)—Just tell 
mo whether those t wo last entries aro made upon 
what you say ar« iriterpolalecl leaves ? 

W tries.; They occur o:i the seventh jooz, which has 
been newly puc in. 

Interpreter—Tho dare of the item about diamonds 
is sha Vudh the 14th. 

Tho Presides '--Those frwo entries occur npon the 
seventh jooz or set which has been newly put in ? 
Interpreter—Yes, my Lord. 
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/.jerjeaut Ballautine — Just look at tbe item of 

__ tby ring — -does that also occur upon a substituted 

pageP-Yos. 

Re-examined by the Advocate-General —Just point 
out in what part of the book you say the leaf is miss¬ 
ing—the leaf of the sixth iooz P 

Witness points it out, puts a pencil there, and gives 
the book to the Advocate General. 

Is it between those two pages Y — Yes ; the leaf that 
is between those two is missing 
'1 he Advocate-General — That, my Lord, is the leaf 
on which Mr. Nowrozjeo Furdoonjee has put his 
initials. Mr. Nowrozj c Furdoon oe has placed his 
initials at the place which Gu anund Yithul referred 
to as showing an entry begun in old in< and continued 
in new ink. 

Mr. Nowroz'ee Furdoonjee— Yes, my Lord... 

..Mr. SOUTER called aud sworn. 

Examined by the Advocate-General— My name is 

Mr. So,.tor. Commis- ***** S .°i ,t ?. r - » 

sioaer of Police for Bom- Commissioner of Police in Bom- 
buy, and ou special duty bay, and a Companion of tbe 
at Uaroda to investigate Star of India. On the 9th I)o. 
thopo , 8 „mn g ca,e.c.m. oembor laat j oamo to Bal ^, a 

to make inquiries into the at¬ 
tempt that was alleged to have been made to poison 
Colonel Pliayre. I had with me the two Khan Sahebs 
nnd the Rao Saheb Gujanund Viihul. The Rao Sabeb 
joined me on the 10th. 

Do you remember examining the ayah Ameena in 
reference to this matter f-Perfectly. I first saw 
heron the 16th December between five aud six o’clock 
in the afternoon. I saw her in her own room in Mr. 
Boevey’s compound. On that iirst occasion she did 
not make a detailed statement to me, and 1 did not 
take it down on that day because she was very ill and 
unfit to give a detailed statement on that occasion. 

| he stated that she had b*en at the Maharaja Mul- 
harrao'a Palaoe, and also that she had received certain 
8um8 of money from him. Sjio had high fover on at 
tho tiuio, aud begged mo to come and see her at some 
other time, when she would give me all the details. 
Before I saw the ayah oil this evening, to the best of 
iny belief none of my police had seen her. I took 
down her statement on the 18th. (Shown statement.) 
"his is the statement 1 took down in my own band- 
writing, I know Hindoostauee thoroughly and re 
quirod no interpreter in regard to what Witnesses 
8uid. On the 2lst December . 

*uonl from the ayah at the hospital/ Shown papers.) 

I hat follows the record of the first statement. 

^ ie Advocate-General put in these papers, marked 

AYAH’S STATEMENT TO MR. SOUTER. 

Aineona, wife of Sheikh Abdoola Kinil, ng«« about 40, and 
•p _ ayah to Mrs Bncvoy. utut* .s: -At the 

Exhibit D 2. tiuie of the meeting of the Baroua 

. . Commission, 1 was persuaded, much 

thfi tu 8 u mv by Faizoo Rnnza.-i, Residency ch<>b Inr, tc v -it 
P-jV^uharoja Gaekwar. I went to see him throe times alt >- 
Fai? ’ Dn the first occasion 1 was taken to the Maharaja by 
Suli °’ niul Bint was when the Enquiry Commission wo.- -sir ting, 
befo 8o ' Vjlr wet us at the Haveli. and wo all three it iceeded 
stai f° lho Maharaja together, we went up three flights of 
Pei-rt w ^ lQrQ the Maharaja was sitting. He spoke to me 
PhrL - ,v ’ un d bogged me to intercede with my madam, Mrs. 
dem re ' * u 0l der that she might use her influence with the Resi- 
bQ}., lu his (thn Maharaja’s behalf. I nude no promises. After 
to h|? ou t half an hour with the Maharaja 1 left. Faizoo went 


l at the Palace, and I eufcie 


horn'? k 0U8g i» tho city. Salim remained 
mo by myself in a bullock ehigram. 
m v tb e Maharaja twice again; tho second time was after 

denfl» lU11 from Bombay and Nowsaree, why re n Mrs. Pliavra’s 
Boftv llre ^ or England, I accepted service with her daughter, Mrs. 
hbom ’ wife °f the Assistant Resident. It must have boon 
ut a month after my return tc/Baroda that J visited th> Miion- 
rof n , oa .fhe second occasion. 1 was then pc-rSnndtd by tho Maha- 
t*JL JJ * r * h servant, Salim, to go to %’ Gaekvrur. and I was 
«n by the Residency no-ik named KJarrccm. The Maharaja 


<SL 


aud Salim talked tome about “judoo” [sorcery], but I remarked 
ihuo Europeans coull not bo affected or influence. 1 bv *uch 
moans. My interview with tho Gaekwar lasted about half an 
hour, and I then returned home in the shigrom with ivurreem. 
On this dliy 1 received no money, but two or three days after 
Kurreem iuiik called at my house aud gave me P.s. iro ’ .-gating 
that Yeshwuntrao Ycolu had given Rs. 200, of which Ih, kx> 
was for him, which he had kept, and the other Rs. 100 tor mo 
I he third time I visited tho Maharaja was during the Ramzan 
.1 was then preaaod to go by Sahrn, who fixed the day and timo • 
and 1 went in company with my servant boy mimed Chotoo! 
My husband. Abdoola procured a SbigxaA, and Salim met me 
n. tho Haveli and took me before the Raio. On this occasion tho 
Maharaai spoke to me with reference to the birth of Luxtnce- 
-aec s child, and inquired whether the saheb aud madam had 
been talking about him (tho child), and if any objection was 
likd.v to be raised with regard to his legitimacy. The Maharaja 
.isl.' d mo lo do whnt I could in the matter ; hut I told him tiiat 
I co.ilo not help lum. I was with the Maharaja for :dv»ut half 
au hour on this occasion, and returned to inv home at the Resi- 

n u ' >out 10 o’clock at night. About 
t. or three day t, after this visit Salim came to mv lions at the 

JU’sl ll'nrv Mild irn.v.-> T),. r-.-, y , u 


r ^r' U '1 Rcsiuont; and on one occasion when the 
¥ a ! n0 l ° visit ^ tho Maharilia was 

Siam Hpwmm happened to be cabled in and made my 
tfnedv'an^ it wni ^ c 1 ^^ l * uite close, and I saw him & 

» same person before whom I was taken 
,7 th i hmn ' 0!1 ch of my three visits to the Haveli. 

to : before tho attempt 
position that Pedro i h S tl hoar(l trom a Pow°« in high 

to SSt poCon l0r IlUd R0W;,ee ’ havUdar ’ hiUi consented 

Taken boforc 

F. H. Soutrb, 

Baroda, istb December, , 87 'J ) ™ mi5sioner of PoUce . Bombay. 
b'. S 0 £y Abdoola and ayyh to Mrs. Boovoy. la 

s »«5 r 

third ttvMbf OU ti°^i I . n ' V being taken boo re tho Maharaja tlio 
<iu '-ti t; , 101{il ! I ! Z:in * BicMaharaja asked me, after other 

, ., r Kv'V'i 1 t‘\°, r U, o V<)l . l V l not bo possible to administer some- 
'i lj.?. •• «'J UC !\, ll i (! . I { V1( lent could be brought round to bis (tho 
h.,n‘ ' Uaokwnr spoke in cautious and bidden 
Uud i 1 ’ to °^ hitn to 1 ’0 throwing out a feeler to 
' vou ^ consent to administer poison to my 
Phayro. 1 indignantly refused, and objected, 
h > ^htuawj.i that it he attempted anything of tiie sort 

‘■ r wS /* n i W : ; ' ri ' UH ,Timbkl aud bo ruined. 1 exclaimed, 
it would bo better that lakhs of people should die than that 
*r .. , , Bio supporter of lakhs should eoxno 

LaKh inurna t lr>hn lohh by bis death.” Salim, who was stand- 
KupiittawaUnaimnixi, iug closo to tho Maluiraja at this 
ibis is a very com- time, endeavoured to porsuade me by 
nnm Oriental idiomatic kind wOt\l« nnd by say iug that if T 
phrase. would only do a., the Maharaja wished, 

, 1 would Rave provyinn maao tbr me 

tortlie rest of my life, and that my husband should uIho be taken 
into service under tho Raja. 

Taken bOforo 

, F. H. Boutko, 

Oommissionei; of Police, Bombay* 
Baroda, 2* st December, 1674. 

Examination continued X camp to soo thp ayah afc 
the hospital after that first occasion, because Dr. 

' eward called on me at tho Residency- Ho said the 
ayah was better and wished to sec me, and on tho 
following day tho 20th) 1 went to the hospital, bhe 
made a further statement, which I look down on the 
following morning (the 2lst‘, as F- had no writing 
materials with me that day. I also took the statement 
of Rowjee. [Shown paper.] That is the record of 
the statement which he made to me. It. is in my own 
handwriting. It was taken on the 24th, 25th, and 
26th. 

The Advocate-General - There is a postsoript, which 
you had better lemoVvi, as the statement alone will bo 
available. 

The ’ dvocatoGeneral put the statement in ("mark- 
ed E 2]. 





ROWJEE'S STATEMENT, 
bin B nrmt Mahratta, age 21 havildar of peons on the 
establishment of tho Residency at Ba- 

Exhibit E 2. roda, statesAliout two months before 

the Commission sat at Baroda, Salim, 
Arab sowar, who was in I ho constant habit of visiting the Resi¬ 
dency with His Highness the Gaekwar, ss oke to mo and said that 
tiio Malmraja wished to see me. I agreed, and it was de¬ 
cided that I should go On the following Sunday and meet 
him, Salim, at the house of Yeshwnntrao about 8 o'clock 
at night. I was taken before tho Maharaja by Salim and 
Yealiwuntrao bv a private entrance on the side of the 
Nuzzer Bag. On being introduced to tlio Maharaja, he 
asked me if I would agree to keep him informed of all that 
went on at the Residency. I consented, and ho promised 
t > reward mo handsomely and to confer otlicr favours upon me. 
The Maharaja asked me* if I could get tho jemadar of peons, 
Nursoo, to help in this matter also and to visit him. I promised 
that I would arrange this, as tho jemadar was a great friend of 
mine. r thou left the Maharaja, and tho following day I spoke 
to the jemadar and told him of the Maharaja’s wishes. Tho je¬ 
madar said that his family was ill, and that he lmd his duties to 
attend to, and could not go to tho Maharaja at that tune. I 
vitdied the Maharaja several times again previous to tho sitting of 
the Commission, and on each occasion 1 went first to Yeshwunt- 
rao’s house, and was jnvariably accomphnied by him and by 
Salim when taken before the Gaekwar. I visited the Maharaja 
three times while' the Commission was sitting, and furnished 
him with nil the information I was able to gather as to tho action 
of the Commission, and of all that was going on at tho Residency. 

At one of these latter visits I informed the Maharaja that I 
was about to be married, and that I was without the neces¬ 
sary means. He ordered Yeshwnntrao to remind him of this, 
and on tho following Monday, when tho Maharaja came on his 
usual visit to tho Residency, Yeshwuntmo, who accompanied him, 
informed me that he had got Rs. 500 forme and mid me to come 
for it. I went soon after in company with One Jugga (a man 
employed at the Residency to pull the punka) to Yeahwuntrat>’s 
hou*-f, where Ra. 500 were paid to me by a carkoon in Yesh- 
wnntmo's presence and before Juggn. Of this money I lent 
Rs. 100 to Jug -a, and made up a silver anklet of tho value 
of about mo, and the re t was expended on my marriage. One 
Diyecuhai Kun a get the anklet made up for me. 

After my marriage, and a few days after the Commission had 
left Baroda, Salim sowar met me, are! said that he had got the 
jemadar all right and willing, and wished to know when I could 
come in company with him to see the Maharaja. I settled with 
him to go two days later, which was on u Sunday; the jemadar 
and I met that night at Ycshwuntro’s house about 8 o’clock. 
Jugga accompanied me, ns I did not like to go by the rear road 
to the city at night by myself. 

From Yeshwuntrno’s house wo all went to tho Haveli, where 
Jugga remained below, and Salim, Yeshwuntrao, the jemadar, 
and I went up and interviewed the Maharaja. This was tho 
jemadar’s first visit, and he consented, at the Maharaja’s re¬ 
quest. to keep him informed of all that transpired at the Re¬ 
sidency. for which promiso of favour a liberal reward was held 
out to the jemadn r by the Maharaja. It was then arranged 1 hat 
Salim should from time to time roceivo and convoy information 
from tho jemadar to the Ma baton;. 1 accompanied tho jemadar 
two or three times on his visiL< to the Maharaja previous to the 
Resident’s leaving for Nowsare.e. At Kowsarec uothing pnrti- 
ctilnr transpired. Salim and Yeshwuntrao accompanied the 
Maharaja, but lived in the oomnound of tho house occupied by 
the Resident. There they struck up a friendship with the Rc i- 
dciit’s butler, Pedro, and about two or ti-ri.fi da v after the return 
of <’ol Phavrc to Baroda. tho butler, Pedro. asla cl me if I would 
accompany*him to tho Maharaja. J agreed, and on an appointed 
da v Salto came to (be Residency, and wo three went aft tore- 
Oicr about 10 o'clock atDijrbt ra bullock ahigrran which hml l ccn 
a nccl on the road b.v Sabin and belonging to the Umbtir. W e 

L.‘nt rlircct to tho IfoVoli where no met ^oahwiiutro. who u,ok 
uVm. to die Maharaja. The Gaekwar spoke to l’cdrp and asked 
ton f he nawtood Knjrlifcli. He -aid hel d « little, so tho 
Maharaja requested him to comraumcate to him any couvcr.u- 
turn ait might take plnco at the table relating to him. 
to which Pwlro . conaaflted. I 16 



hutjrr. 



particular transpired On the . c . 

companied him again to see the Maharaja. Salun cozens 
bofore anti brought a shigram which we met on tho road. Ywi-b- 
wuntrao met us as usual at the Havoli. ami wo wore token before 
the Maharaja, who first inquired of Pedro how ho was and when 
ho returned, and then said he had sumethra* of importance for 
him to do. and asked if he would doit. Pedro studI if it was a 
matter wjthiu hifl province that he woulddo it. Yeshwuntrao 
then handed a small paper packet to the Maharaja who parsed 
it on to Pedro, anil told bto to administer it in las masters 
fond. Pedro remarked d> at if anythin c should hnpptosucldflnly,' 
he would koI into trouble. The Maharaja said that he was not 
to fear, as nothing would take place for two or three months, 
when Ida master would either me or got mad. Pc dr., contsmte d 
u . ( j n w j mt was wanted, and he returned no the Residency about 

m 1 n 'iSuUtiaa u> the vista I paid the Muhanya at night in com- 
pnny with Podiu, J also went Uj hoc him several times in com¬ 


pany with the jemadar after our return from Nowanroo.i 
jemadar was nor aware of my having gone to the Maharaja' 
l edro. About fifteen or twenty-one days after our return from 
Nowsaree, the jemadar gave m* at his houso in the city Its. 300. 
which he s:dd was half the sum he had received from the Dur- 
bar to bo divided between us. About three weeks or a month 
before the attempt to poison the Resident was discovered, tho 
jemadar and I were taken before the Maharaja by appointment 
at night. Yeshwuntrao and Salim introduced us. the Maharaja 
sat in his private room as before, and after a short 
conversation lie remarked that tho Resident was very 
hard upon him and doing greal **zooltun.” and asked us if we 
would consent to administer something which he would give. 
Salim and Yeshwuntrao immediately began to persuade us by 
saying that if wo would only carry out the Maharaja’s wishes, wo 
should uot he required to serve any longer, as he would make a 
handsome life provision for us and our families; that wo should 
have ‘ nssamies” bestowed upon as. and should in addition re¬ 
ceive a lakh of rupees each as soon os tho work was done mean¬ 
ing as soon as tho Residents death took place. We consented to 
do the job. and the Maharaja then said that the article to be ad¬ 
ministered would he given to us by Yeshwuntrao and Snlim. A 
few days after this the jemadar gavo me two powders, and told 
me that equal parts of each should bo administered for two or 
three days, and in Mich quantity as to consume tho whole in 
that time. This had also been carefully explained to mo by 
Yeahwtmtmo and Salim in the presence of the Malmraja. I did 
not commence to administer the powder for two or three days 
as no favourable opportunity presented itself for so doing. It 
was decided at our consultation with the Maharaja that tho 
poison should be administered in “sherbet.” which Colonel 
Phnyre was in the habit of taking every morning on return from 
his walk. Accordingly I pnt the powders into the •* sherbet” 
two or three times wherever I found no person in tho way. or 
about to see mo. 

As a few days elapsed without anything happening, tho Ma¬ 
lm raj evidently became impatient, and sent for mo and tho 
jemadar again. Wo went in the usual manner with Yeshwunt¬ 
rao and Salim. The Maharaja remonstrated with us for not 
having done the work wo promised. T assured him that! had 
put powder into the sherbet two or three times, and I expressed 
my doubts as to the poison being efficacious. Thereupon the 
Maharaja said he would give another powder, which Salim pro¬ 
duced and handed to the jemadar. Tho Malmraja said tliflt, 
this would not take immediate effect, but that, it would work 
slowly and surely. We then left, and tlio following morning 
tho jemadar gave me tho packet, of poison at, tho Residency while 
1 was sitting on tho farm close to tho screen and near to whero 
Colonel Phnyre used to sleep. A day or two after this I admi¬ 
nistered the t oison in the glass of sherbet, which had ipsfc boon 
made and placed on the wash-hand table close to the Resident’s 
writing-desk in his private office room. Colonel Phnyre was out 
walking at the time, and returned about twenty minutes af¬ 
ter. I in*' >rmed the jemadar when bo came about half-past. 7 o’clock 
of what 1 had done. 'When I visited the Maharaja, the punka- 
walla, Jugga. accompanied mo from the Camp Bazaar ’some¬ 
times hut a man named Karbhai more frequently came with 
me as far as the Hnveli. They never appeared before the 
Maharaja, and, T only took them as company, jls I was afraid to 
go so far at night ;by myself. * ” 

The packet, of poison which tho jemadar first gave mo I made 
into small doses, as directed, and kept tho powder in tho aocrot 
pocket of my cross-belt. Tlio powder taken from the secret 
pocket of my’eross-belt this morning ( {5th December 1874) is ono 
of the powders made up from the packet given to mo by tlio jema¬ 
dar. and I used always to keep the powders in the samo place. 
While at Nowsaree I spoke to Ycshwuritiao and Salim, at, the 
jemadar’s rerjn* st. to get some money for him, and thoy inter¬ 
ceded with the Malmraja, who ordered Rs. 250 to ho given to the 
jemadar through Snlim, who, at the jemadar’s request, paid tho 
money to ono of his brothers at Baroda. 

Whenever there was any information to send to the Maharaja 
from the Residency, and I was unable to go to the Havoli myself, 
I used to write or get Jugga to write at my dictation, and tho 
note used to ho taken hv tho jemadar when hp went home at 
night to the city, and lie used to send it oij to tho Malmraja 
through Salim. The gold and silver ornaments wliieb I have 
produced, and valued at about Rs. 420. have been made up 
from tho money which I have frtyn timo to timo received from 
tlio Maharaja. 

Taken on the 24th and 35th Dec. 1874, before 

p. H. Socter, 

Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 

Baroda, 25th December, 1874. 

Rowjee bin Rama is recalled and further states On tho 
oc'usiou when the jemadar and I were taken before the 
Maharaja in company with Ye«h wuntrao and Salim, audit was 
decided* and arranged that poison should he administered to 

, 

strutted each timo to mix Mia powder in water first, other¬ 
wise I was told that the poisoff would float on the Hurface of the 
Hhorlet. Accordingly I used to shake the powder up with water 
in n small phial and pour it into the glass of sherbet. The jema¬ 
dar knew this, am) was aware that I kept the phial for this par* 
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C'OMeil under a large empty box which stood close to the 
Which the peons sat while on duty. 

^this 2Gth day of Dec. 1874, before 

F. H. Soutbr, _ 
rnv. r> • -i „ Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 
The Residency, Baroda. 

jffe'Sjeo Havildar was taken into custodv by tho Police on the' 
-.-nd December ;and on tho same evening, on promiso of con¬ 
ditional pardon that ho should tell tho whole truth, he confessed 
to lmvmg boon tho person who administered the poison to Colonel 
1 liuyro. Tho following morning he was brought before Colonel 
L, r UH i rclly ’,. • 0 ,, rep0utei1 and confirmed thepro- 
mi.so of pardon conditionally offered, upon which Rowieo then 
^•fih blem^ 014110 ^ Htat °nieut taken down on the 24th, 25th, and 

F. H. Routhr, 

m, • i „ , Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 

Tho Residency, Baroda, 2Cth December 1874 S 



l also took Nursoo’s statement. [Shown state- 
ment.J T hat is his statement taken down by me in 
mv own handwriting on the 26th December. • 

The Advocate-General —On tho last pago of these 
statements there are some notes, flhd I suggest that 
Mr. Jardino may take a copy of them. 

[Statemont put in and marked F 2.] 

NURSOO’S STATEMENT. 


Nursoo bin Rajonna, Kamatce. ago 60, Jemadar of peons on 
the establishment of tho Resident of 
Exhibit F 2. Baroda. states About tho tune of 

,, , _ tho sitting of tho Commission at 

Baroda, Rowjeo havildar told me ono day that he had been 
speaking favourably of me to the Maharaja who had expressed 
a wish to see mo. 1 replied that there was sickness in my houso, 
and that I lmd my duties to attend to, and theroforo could not 
arrange to go to the Maharaja at that time. 

After the Commission left Baroda. Yenhwuntrao. Salim, and 
lvovjeo all urged mo to go and see tho Maharaja ; and 1 at last 
consented, and on a fixed day I wont to tho house of Yeshwunt- 
ruo where Rowjeo ami Salim also met. mo ; and we went fco- 
gemor by way of the Nuzzor Bag and a private entrance to an 
pstair private room, into which Yeshwuntrao brought tho 
aiauaraja and introduced me. The Maharaja firstremHiked that 
1 was u scamp and a bad man. and had never been favourable 
io or assisted him; but tho three men Yeshwuntrao, Salim and 
Assured tho Maharaja that they had all spoken to mo, 
™ umt I was now fully prepared to carry out his orders and 
K - up , , " 7 s bes. The Maharaja then requested mo to keep 
mmregnlarly informed through Sulim of all that tnmspiml at 
c ' sldorK '‘V’ .to which 1 consented. On this occasion a man 
P, u U , rb , hai accompanied Rowjeo from the Camp to tho 
i auce, but he did not apjiour before tho Maharaja. About 
0r tWQ V l, t v dvo dft .vs later, 1 again visited the Maharaja 
n company with the same tiooplo, and in the same manner. 

I nir .bculnr transpired at this visit beyond furnishing tho 
tho Ros^dencv 1 ^ 1110 inforiuation we bad reading matters at 

In tho month of April I accompanied the Resident to Now- 
/! r f; e ; f he Mahornja also came there and lived in his Haveli, 
mie Lolonol Phayre was located in a bungalow elo.4e to the 
.11 way station, and about a mile from the Maharaja’s Haveli. 
lain and Yeshwuntrao livod in the Resident’s compound. 
tbtr 6 v o° Rowjeo used to visit the Mahoriija at Nowsaree, and 
nrougli Halim ho obtained for mi' a present of Ha. 230, which 
6 rp request, was paid to ono of my brothers at Baroda. 

• t a month or nioro after tlio Resident’s and the 
lauarajas return from Nowsaree, I visited tho Gaok- 
vi.i a * ?ft bi in company with Rnwjee, Ralun, and 

Aesn^urntrao. We met as usual at the house of the 
10 us before the Maharaja. Wo first gavo him all 
anV m :rrna ti/ ) n of what had been going on at. the Residency, 
then Salim and Yeshwuntrao remarked to tho Maharaja that 
' K °' v jee and I) had not received anything on account of his 
JJJJJP; marriage with Luxmeobaee. He said very well, that he 
, 00 a n°ut it. We then left, and a fow days alter Salim 
I naUi) 018 R®- 80h. ta which l gavo him Rs. 1* 0, and I believe 
Rs loo * ^ RnwJ 06 * from which sum he was to pay Jugga 

About two months later I again visited the Maharaja in com 
wn» f " bb Rowjeo. We met as before at the houso of Yesh 
first •r > ’ and bound Salim took us before tho Maharaja Wo 
L . ^bbrmcd the Maharaja of all that had been going on at tho 
Verv i ncv ’ lUtor which he remarked that Colonel l’hayre was 
y burd anddoiiier irronfc‘‘zoolum’'to him. and askoi 


llio Maharaja and Yeshwuntrao then said thnt they would *-- m 
a powder by Salim to mo at my house in tho city, which 1 wiis ro 
give to Rowjeo at the Residency. Yeshwuntmo carefully explain¬ 
ed to Rowjeo at the t me tho manner in which the powder is to 
bo administered. Mo lefi, and tlio followingdav Salim brought 

me a packet which I stuck safely within the upper folds of mV 

turban, ami tlio next morning I gave the packet to Rowjch while 
he was sittmgon the fonn close to tho screen near where Colonel 
Phayre used to sleep. I did not open the packet, and therebro 
was unaware of the number of powders it contained. ' * 

-rfo''- L\ liS AT b i Ca \ os bwuntmo and Salim camo to 

tlio Residency with tlio Maharaja, tlicv began to enonirp nf 
Rowjeo how it was that nothing hod hnJESU S? 
whether ho had administered the powders or not *n ov i,mi 
Bpoko to roc. anil snirt ho did not. kUw hrov t0 ° cTount /or t Z 
* “? "" rcs t , JS na h .° >V ul ccnoinly pm, the poison in tlio • 'hJr. 
bet. I be Ma.iaraja being dissatisfied about this cent lbr us 

again. About fifteen days after the greaPDn-^orah -mv-iree wo 
went as usual to Yc^hwuntmo’s housE Itwas^bou To’ci X 

ue »r lh* 

something (1 am not sure what ifcvoW Ifl )f ahwu V tmrt - avo 

to Salim, who passed it on to m! bo j a ° orwh at it was) 

high reward and favour wn™ ^ ! 1C ^ ormer , promises of 


high reward and favour wore remS* « i. formoi ‘ P r< . - 

following morning Salim aiM l' W0 Cfl T nc away. The 

Rowjeo tho samo dav a .P a ^] cet ' w bich 1 handed to 


Rowjeo tho samo day on ^ I handod to 

ting us before on the fonS nmf e*T d<ll l c> / 1,0 WJLS sit ' 
this tho conversation took nlaon nr sc ^ c ^ u - few days alter 

Phayre. RnSSeWW ma °„ f ^attempt to poison Colonel 

Bion mixed the powder with’water 8 whi!^? 1, Z" WU ' h ° (c l ' 
botUe before pouring it into ♦al* i, h » ch be shook up in a lit do 
bottle for this Sse hTd u^W h f ^ Ho to keep tho 
close to the form Xvo rife^S to om I**.y 'v->dcn box 

me notes, written V* f,nen to give 

Jugga, at his ^ietation,^ s“ d on to i ^ 55 °^ tilnf>s h y 

contained all the inffinniitlrm Sr SkH 6 Mah ^ a * Tlicsonotes 
deucy, and Salim orhS2Z<° g01n ^ 011 al tho Rwi - 
1 livo in tlie citv ami hn.-i ,! a ci t° clU1 ot m . v house fur theta, 
to m.v house mb“ht h Sd ! n the liAbii of returning 

to come to tlio Residency ° n Sundaj ' 8 1 have not been required 

ramSeSdT wb ™ wo visited the Mnhnmja. .Tu,vu 

heT^ , ucoomp^r y f Shh„?' P ' ’“ rt,m ,Ul 

Taken this 2tith day of December 1871, before 

F. H. Soutrr, 

Tho Residency, Baroda. Commi33iouor of Police, borohuv. 


OOulll ■ (JlWltl Hill 

that • ftnd w °mU oousent to put something.. . w „. , 

ln my position I hail no opportunity to do this, upon which 
Wg’,i t V ltrao and Salim began to pcrsuiule us by saying, that if 
fiftin * r consented to do this job, the Mahanya would reward 
l or Su ch a manueit that we should nofc'be required to serve any 
°d an<1 toot our families should also be handsomely provid- 
Hndo 1 *’ aild that the remainder of our lives would be spent in easo 
bahit r llort ' bowjee thou said that Colonel Phayre was in the 
from ° [^biking sherbet early iD the morning on his return 
walking, and that he would aflmunsLcr the dose in that. 

la * m 


06n.seuuentmTth'n ™. U ' borimW enatodyoutho23rd December 
fv tan iratwT h , n eoufessrou rondo by Run jee. which so serious- 

LUmellWre 11 lU n f cessar - v in lh0 to I'oison 

Lumnl it , } la " llK once given in charge of the mil itarv 

Li tlio Residency. The following morning, ut his own cx- 
ffire^mm } h ° Wa 1 brought to tho (Commissinner of Police. 
hnw?vnr ! l ° lai V 1 . C5 au wnoonditiomd confession. Provious 
that nn bearillg r llfi 8ta t«nent, it was distinctly cxnlained 

inmnrfo,- P ?, ,8 ° f 1 ,,mlon could be held out to him. Tho 
iemadar was then brought before Sir Lewis rollv. who told him. 
neiore listening to bis confession, that ho would nor onlv lu<M 
out hopo of pardon, but explained to him distinctly and positivo- 
bo would not bo pardoned. Ui>on tliis the jemadar took 
on his turban and laid it at tho feet of Sir cpwis Felly, sftjing 
that he might bo hanged or have his throat cut. but that ho 
wished to unburden his mind and tell tlio truth, and that ho 
threw himself upon his (Sir Lewis Polly's) mercy. 

Alter hearing the jemadar’s detailed statement, made without 
reserve before Sir Lewis Polh and tho Commissioner of Police, he 
was again givon in chnrgoof tho military guard till tlio 26th, ou 
which day he was ro-culled and his confesstou taken down at 
length bv tho Commissioner of Police. 

After the prisoner’s statement had been recorded, he asked to 
be permitted to take his dinner in tho buck garden of the Resi¬ 
dency, situated within 100 yards from the bungalow. Be 
partook of his food clpse to a well, near to which ho hud been 
tiken for the convenience of water, and he had scarcely finished 
when ho suddenly rushed away from tho police guard and 
throw himself into into the well. A policeman imme¬ 
diately jumped in aud rescued him. This was about 4 p.m anc 
he was at once taken before Sir Lewis Felly, who tpiestiouev) iiiir 


Verv i . cr WU1CU ne remarKcu mat uoionei rnayre vats he was at once taken botorebir Jit’wis I’eiiy, who 'questioned }\ 
ooui,i arf l aild doing great “zoolum” to liim ? aud asked us if wo as to the reason fur what ho had done, aud inquired whether 
that i ftnd Woldd consent to put something m his food. I replied lmd been in any way ill-used or ill-treated bv unvbodv T 


11C3 IAJ tub lv-ilMUIl iur WUttU IU7 UVI uujujr^u Wl\Uuh 

had been in any way ill-used or ill-treated by anyb«xly. Tli 
he positively denied, and declared that the reason for \vhut, 1 
hacl done was, that as he had served Government for thirty-ft' 
years, he was now, alter wluit had taken place, ashamed to sin 
his face ; that his mind was confused aud troubtesl, and thn 
fore ho had thrown himself into the well. 

The following morning (27th December) Sir Lewis Pclly ni 
sonully visited Nursoo jemadar in tho gvuml-voom and ‘mn 
similar inquiries of him again w ith regard to his throwing hi 
self into the well j hut the same reply was given aa on thy p: 
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after t 


^ug, and t>iig statement was made in the presence of 
jemadar's brothers, who hud come from the city to 
him. 

F. H. Souths, 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 
Baroda, 29th December, 1974 

Examination continued :— 

I think Nursoo was apprehendod on the 23rd. He 
waa placed under the tpilifcary gUard of the Resident, 
and has remained under that military guard ever 
since. Before lie made his statement, no promise 
whatever of pardon was held out to him. Be- 
fore taking his statement I stated to ■ ir 
Lewis Felly that the jemadar wanted to make 
a confession and that 1 should like him to be present 
to hear it. Sir Lewis Polly came into the room whore 
1 carried on my inquiries, and he explained to the 
jemadar distinctly, before he made any statement, 
that he would not be pardoned, but on the contrary 
Sir Lewis Pelly assured.him that ho would bo prose¬ 
cuted. Thereupon the jemadar took off bis turban 
and laid it at Sir Lewis Polly’s feet, and said that 
even though ho might be hung he wished to speak the 
tru h and make a statement of all that had happened. 
After that he made the statement which has just been 
recorded. It was not taken down that day. He was 
removed and placed under a military guard*. It was an 
orai statement, made before-Sir Lewis Pelly and several 
others. It was on the 26th that 1 took his statement 
down in writing, and I think it was on the 23rd that 
he made his oral statement, fhe room in which 1 
generally conducted my business was a room adjoin¬ 
ing the drawing-room at the Residency and is, I be¬ 
lieve, the present dining-room. I occupied os iny 
own bed-room a small room adjoining the dining-room 
and separated only by a small door with a chick. I 
remember the day on which Rowjuo's belt was 
examined. As fa os I recollect, that was on 
the 25ih or Christmas D>y. My detectives sent 
for the belt when I went to wash and dress for break¬ 
fast. As far as I remember the belt was sent for be¬ 
fore T retired, and at the time it was sent for my 
detectives were in the dining-room at the Residency. 
After I had retired, one of my detectives sent for me! 
This would be about ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour after I had retired. ' n my return to the room 
they showed me the belt and said there was a picco of 
paper. I could ust see a portion of tho paper. It 
was at the bottom of a kind of pocket. They had to 
break some of the threads of it. 

Serjeant Ballantine—We cannot have that, us you did 
not see it, Mr. Souter. 

Mr. Souter - f saw some of the threads were broken. 

Serjeant Ballantine —But you did not see them being 
broken. 

Examination continued : —The paper was lakeu out 
and opened by me. It contained a white powder. That 
powder, with the paper in which it was found, was put 
in an envelope, docketed, and scaled, and I took it 
down to Bombny myself to Dr* Gray. I was not in 
Baroda when the first statement of Damodhur Punt 
was made. After my return to Baroda Damodhur 
Punt made some further statements to me. (Miown 
Statements.) These statements, taken on the 3rd, 5th, 
and 8th February, wore taken by me, and are in my 
handwriting, 

(Statements put in and marked G 2 collectively.) 

DAMODHUR PUNT’S STATEMENT. 

■O modhur Funt'a exumlnaion re$u»t«d % 3 fd Fehruoty, 1875 . 

I bold the position of Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja 
MulhanrOO, and had charge of all his 
Exhibit G 2- private business, knojvn as the Khan- 

gee Department. 

About a week before the Maharaja was mndo prisoner, he 
brought rat; to the Residency aud introduced me to Sir Lewis 
Polly at the dt»or ;o> his Private Secretary. 



It was the habit of the Maharaja to go for a drive three! _ 

during the day, and he always took mu once or twice with him. 

Whenever the Maharaja visited the Residency 1 used to ac¬ 
company him a 3 far as the Shrawnk’s Dhurruinsala; where I gene¬ 
rally got out of the carriage and waited till the Maharaja’s return, 
when he took mo in again aud drove mo to my house on his v. \.y 
to the Pa’ace. The Maharaja wns usually driven by a coachman 
mimed Rutonsing. 

I do not know why it was that the Maharaja- put iu force 
mrasures to poison Colonol Phayre without first waiting to as¬ 
certain the result of his kliurceta addressed to the Viceroy urging 
; his removal. 

I never know that Mrs. Phayre’s ayah had over visited tho 
Maharaja till 1 heard from him that she hud also been taken up 
and made a prisoner of. Tt was characteristic of the M iharuja 
not t > divulge to anybody the plots which lie used to put in force, 
and to confine such secrets to those actually engaged. 

Taken before 

1\ H. SocTKn. 

3rd February, 1875. On special duty. 

Damodhur Punt'a rximin >tioti resume 5 th February, 1875. 

I have stated in my deposition of tho 29th January, that I pro¬ 
cured diamond chips on two occasions by order of the Maharaja. 

I do not remember the exact dates on which they were ob¬ 
tained, but as well tu I recollect about a week intervened 
between the two occasions when I procured them. 

Tho suras of money which liavo boen entered in the accounts 
of my department as having been paid to Yeshwuntrao and 
Baltin under the head of fruit, fireworks, Ac., represent tho 
amounts which were paid by me in obedience to a standing 
order of the Maharaja for tho purpose of bribing Rowjee, Nursoo 
jemadar, and other servants at the Residency. 

It was no part of the duties of Ye.skwuntrao or Salim to pur* 
chase fruit or fireworks for tho Maharaja. 

The Maharaja and Sulim liotli told me that tho details of the 
plot to poison Colonel Phayre had be^n personally planned by 
the Maharaja himself* and the execution of them arranged in 
his presence by Yeshwimtrao. Rowjee, Salim, and others. 

Tno written information which the Maharaja lmd arranged 
to obtain through Rowjee of all that transpired at the Resi¬ 
dency used to bo delivered to the Maharaja by Sulim, unci 
either Wusauntram Bnow or I used to read them to him, and 
the papers were immediately destroyed. 

Tho two Bums of IK 25.O00 and 2‘»,0'0paid to the Calcutta 
Bn boo have been entered in mv liooks as having been paid to 
Bhikoo (a kept woman of the Maharaja’s) and to the relations 
of Luxinoeboee. 

1 am aware that whilo Bulwantrao Rahoorknr held th*- office 
of Deputy Dewan. he waa the Maharaja's principal counsellor 
in all his wicked designs, and it was he who tool: tho principal 
part in bringing about the poisoning and murder by otlior 
means of Gorina N’nik, Rowjee Muster, and Bhow Seiudia. 

I have stated above that it formed no part of Yeshwuntrao’a 
or Salim’s duties to purchase fruit, fireworks, Ac., but I now 
remember that on one occasion Yeshwuntrao did bring sorno 
fireworks, either from Bombay or Ahmcdudad; aud this was 
about tho time of the “ Dewnleo” 1S73. 

The orders and vouchers iu Mahratheo lettered from A to F, 
and each bear! ng ray emiorcement, ore tho original documents 
and authority under which the sums shown in each were paid 
to Yeshwuntrao under the Maharaja 1 * instructions for the pur¬ 
pose of bribing the servants at tho Residency nd ©‘there. Those 
papers, lettered from (i to Q, show bums of money similarly 
paid to Sulim lor the Bume purpose. 

I have, to the best of ray knowledge and belief, stated all I 
know, but shall willingly furnish hercatler any further informa¬ 
tion that I inoy remember. 

Taken before 

F. H. Souths, 

Baroda, 6th February. 18.”5. On Bjiocial duty. 

The deposition of Dammlhur Trimbuch } Brahmin, resumed. 

The two memoranda in Marathi now shown to me (lettered R 
and S) were addressed tome by Nanaice Yith il, at, my request, 
with the object of concealing the purchase of the diamond chips 
obtain d from Homcbund Futtoyohund. Tho two documents 


debit tho nbnvu sura under the heading of expenses iucurrcd 
in fettling 8wmnco N a rayon’s Brahmins. Iu reality this money 
pai l to Hemdiuna Futteychuud on account of diamond 
c ,1P purchased from him for tho purpose of poisoning Colo- 
nol I rape, and represent a t he sum of Rs. 3,50 referred to in my 

SGJI.7 0 ?- 2 16 Jnnufl ry. On that day I suited the 

amount to be Its y, or an, as 1 was giving mv deposition 
a n Jh0 dMumeate above referred to [lettered R, 

, havo now boon found amongst my records, which 
flhow that tho actual amount woe Rs. 3,632-13-3 of Baroda 
currency. 

Taken before 

F. H. Sootbr, 

Baroda, 8th February, 1875. On -p,;ciai duty. 

I remember some native accounts with ink splotches 
on thorn being ahown to mo. I don’t romomber the 
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i when these accounts were shown to me, 
Kink it was some timo in January. My atten¬ 
tion was directed to theso accounts because one packet 
of these accounts was brought into my tent at tho 
Residency bv Kno ^aheb Gujanuud Yithnl, and the 
Rio Saheb asked mo to como into tho lent in which 
tho records aro kept (a different tent from mine), as 
they were then looking over them. Several cn:'- 
koons or nativo clerks were in tho tent at tho 
time, examining the accounts or tho books. T sat 
in the tent for somo timo, and while there, other 
papors or accounts were found over which in had boon 
similarly spilt. Tho carkoons whoso duty it was to 
write up these books were present, and they woro 
found by thorn. These wore carkoons from tho Palace. 

T remember one of tho carkoons presont. Bulwuutrao 
is his natno. T remember perfectly taking the slate- * 
ment of a*witness called Hemchund Futjcychund. 
(' hown statomont.) That is tho statement. I took it 
down on the 6th February in Colonel Barton’s oflico, 
in his compound. The language tho statement was 
given in was Jfindostaneo. At thosarno time us J took 
down the English statement there was a statement 
taken down in Guzorateo or 'Murathoe, 1 do n* t remem¬ 
ber which. I asked tho witness if lie knew ilindos- 
lanee. Tie said ho did, and I put questions to him and 
took down his answers in English. I did so directly 
with him without tho nssistonco of an interpreter. 
After his statement was taken down in English and 
the vernacular, to tho best of my bolief it was read 
over to him. I remember that ho signed it. Not. the 
slightest compulsion or threat was used to make him 
sign it. Besides taking this statement 1 had other con¬ 
versation with him. I r. member my attention being 
drawn to a peculiar ring ho had in his ear. Tho ring 
was set in brilliants, which T had not seen before. 
There were also two pearls in it. 1 asked him where 
this had boon made, and ho told mo it lmd. been mado 
in Bnroda. I his was in Hindoostanoo before taking 
his statement. On the occasion when 1 took his slate- 
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which were kept, but about four day* after on* packet 
returned to me. 

A few days after it became known that an attempt had been 
maue to p-.i-’on tho Resident, Colonel Phnyro. N.mafcc Vithul 
a iked mo whether I had entered tho purchase of the diamond 
chips in my b >n’-s. and if so, that T was to remove tho entries in 
somo way or othorns ho was afraid that the diamonds in ques¬ 
tion had been undo use of to poison Colonel Phavre. On bear¬ 
in' thh I becaino afraid, and at onco caused the pagea of my 
account books on which the sales of tho dia-u urh were entered 
to bo removed and fro -di pair's suhititued Tho throe books now 
boforo mo (lettered A, 11, A: C) aro those that were vhus tampered 
with. 

The Price dial I was to recoivo far tho diamond chips was 
Us 0,270 ortho R'uwla currency, and on account of thK sum I 
was paid Tto. 3.0<v» by Nauajeo Vithul, which has been credited 
at pages JO and li of the day-book as having been received from 
ono Sivchund Khuslal. A portion of the uljovo sura of 
Us. M, (o wns counted out and paid to me by Nanchund Shroff of 
the Doomala villages. 

Taken before 

P. H. Sorrira, 

On apodal duty. 

Bnroda, 6th February 1876. 

Examination continued Bnlwnntrao, the carkoon, 
has not, boon in my custody. Ito has not. been in 
custody at all, to tho best of my belief. I don’t know 
his father’s name, but. he is the same man who was 
called, here as a witness tho other day. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serionnt Bail an tine :— T think 

Mr. Sontcr cro SS -exa- 1 haTe °"h °” e to R8 * 

mined. you. bpeakmg of Nnrsoo, L 

understand that ho was exa¬ 
mined, and wns brought before Sir Lewis Polly, and 
that ho then expressed his readiness to confess. Amt 
right in that?—Yes. 

Vnd that you did not at that timo take his con¬ 
fession ?—H«» made an oral confession before £ir Lewis 
Polly and before me. It was not written out on that 
dwv. 

And you have no record of it ?—Not on that day. 
Would there have been any difficulty in yonr taking 
it down on that day ?—Yes. I wns very busy. I had 
a great deal of work that day connected with my 
inquiry. 

merits, he prortncecl books which were marker! by me I ^occurs tome-I may be wronpr-th.it this is pro- 
‘ ‘ ~ ..one of ! ,mD v 


A, B, and C. (Showh A 2.) T believe this is one of 
tho books. T could not bo quite sure. (Opens books. 
To tho best of my belief this was ono of tho books. I 
hoard Hemchund Futteyohund examined here tho 
other day, and (hat was the same man. 

The Advocate-General put in tho English version of 
tho statement taken by Mr, Pouter, which was marked 

H 2. 

Tho President— I understood that Serjeant Ballan- 
tine objected to Hemohuml’s statement being put in. 

The Advocate - General—Serjoant Ballantine objected 
to the vernacular statement, but not to the English 
statement, and l understand my learned friend does 
not object to this. 

Tho following is tho statement referred to :— 

HEMCHUND FUTTEYCHUND'S STATEMENT. 

6th February 197ff. 

Hemchund Futtoychund, jeweller of Barmin, states 
8omo few (lavs after the last Dus3erah festival Nanajec Vithul, 
in charge of the Gnuk war's j envoi- 
room, directed rue and other jewellers 


one of the most important matters in the whole 
enquiry ?—One of the most important witnesses. 

You know who they all were. There could 1 nve 
been nothing more important ?-- Well, F lmd a great 
deal to do. I had a diary from which, on reference, 
1 could let you know exactly what I did op that day. 

I am quite convinced without your diary that, you 
had a great deal to do, Mr. Son ter. I won’t trouble 
you for tho diary. Then that wns the reason why you 
did not take down this statement at tho timo :—That 
was tho reason, and being under a military guard, I 
I knew ho oould not bo tampered with. I kqew ho 
] would be safe there. 

Do you mean that yonr Polico could not have had 
j communication with* him if it had been desired 1 - 
Yes, 1 think the Police might. 

Evidently if tho Polico conld pet nt him, it occurs 
to me that he might be tampered with r 1 meun by 
' outsiders. 

Then you moan that no ono else besides tho police 
: could get at him ? Yes. i 

And then, three days afterwards, ho mado n stnto- 
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to bring some diamond chips, which { , ". ""' , *\ . vn o *k~ t amA 

■" * them to Nanajee, who ; ment which you took down It tno same slate- 


we did the same day and handed —. ¥ - 

retained them. Tho following day our diamonds worn 
all returned, and we woro told that the price did not 
suit Two days after Nanajec Vithul directed mu to bring 
mv diamonds hack again; they were weighed, tho price 
settled, and purchase concluded. Four nr flvu days lav r l wns 
again sent, for by Nannjco Vithul and directed to bring other dia¬ 
mond chips, which I took toi tho Palace accordingly. Nanojee 
Vithul was not present in the jowol-i\*>om. The diamonds Were 

therefore handed to Vonayekrao, Nanajoe’s brother-in-law, who ^ . . .. 

weighed and priced them, and thpntook them along with me to j palled, and further oxa- 
Lftraoclhur Pant, wbo remarked that the price was high, hut 
kept them, saying that ho would purchase thpm if required 
On this occasion tho diamonds were in two jackets, both of 


mont in. substance which he mado on the 23rd, that 
I too* down on the 26t.h. 

GUJANUND VITHUL ro-calletl, and placed on for¬ 
mer affirmation. 

Examined by Mr. Tnvernvity- My name is Gujummd 
., i Vith.n . Vithul. T remember Hemohunrl • 
laBohaud further oxa- being examined before Mr. 
mined. Souter. At the time he made 

his statement I took it down in Guzerat-ee. (Shown 




misr,},. 
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ptfit.) This is the statement. On that occasion 
ed it before Mr. Souter. 

Jross-examined by Mr. Sei'jeant Ballantine—Was 
this taken down before you went to Mr Souter ?—No. 

Was Mr Pouter present when you first took it down ? 
—In fact it was Mr >outer who took the deposition. 

Had any deposition been taken before Mr. Souter 
took it ? After thut, l took down notes. 

I want to know whether, before he made the depo¬ 
sition to Mr. Souter, you had taken any statement 
from him?—Not f. 

Was one taken in your presence before you went to 
Mr Souter ?—No; not before me, 

Wlmt date does this bear'? 

Interpreter—Tho 8th February. 

Is there no date of the 6th February before that P 
The Interpreter—Yes, The date of tho 6th Fe¬ 
bruary is above the three lines which were pointed out 
t<. t ho witness, and which ho acknowledged to be in his 
handwriting. The date of the 8th February occurs 
in these three lines. 

(To witness^ —How do yon account for these two 
dates of the 6th and 8th? — On the Gth February a 

deposition was taken in the presence of Mr. Souter, 
and on tlie 8th February Hemchund Futteychund read 
over a deposition thut had been ta on before Sir Lewis 
Felly. 

And then the second date was given ?—The day 
that Hetuchrtnd read the statement over and acknow¬ 
ledged it Was the eighth. 

And that Guzcrathne statement which watt in your 
handwriting wa down „t th- tim« t.lmt- Mr. 

Souter took down ike English statement " -Yes Tho 
English statement was first, and tins was from the 
English. 

1 he Guzei athee statement was put in and marked 

X 2. 

Sir Richard Meade - I understand from tho Inter- 
prefer it was written after tMo English statement was 
written. 

Wit. mvs- Mr. Souter took down the deposition in 
English. There were other persons who made a 
translation from Hie English into Guzerathee, which 
I wrote down in Guzerathee. 

Sir Richard Meade—After yon had taken down in 
Guzerathee that which is recorded in that paper, wns 
it read over to Hemohund F—Yes. Ifemchnnd him¬ 
self read it, and such passages as he could not read 
I read over'to him. 

Ho read it with your assistance ? -Yos. 

And after having read it with your assistance, did he 
put his signature ?—Yes, with his own hand. 

The President— Homchund spoke in Hindoostane , 
did he not, when he was making his statement ?— He 
spok^ partly in Hindoostan • and partly in Guzerathee. 

The President—When you say that, other persons 
translated into Guzerathee, do you moan that they 
translated from the Eugliflb, or took it down from what 
th«*y heard Hemohund say F-From the English. 

The Advocate-General —\ propose, my Lord, to ask 
a few questions of Sir jLewia Polly. 

Sir Lewis Polly was permitted to retain his seaton 
the plat form. a fter being sworn— 
x Sir LEWIS PELLY, examined by the Advocate-Go- 
nerai, deposed-—I am Agont to 
the Governor-General and Spe¬ 
cial Commissioner at Baroda. I 
arrived in Baroda on tho even¬ 
ing of the 4th December. One 
wy early acts was to apply for Mr. Pouter’s 
services in connection with the alleged attempt 
fo poison Colonel Flmyre. Mr. Souter arrived 
in Baroda about the 9tb Docembor, but 1 am 
D °t quite certain as to the date*. He had 


Sir I.«'wirt Polly, Agent 
to Hi©' Jovoraar-Oa^xai 
an<! fyycud CoiimuH- 
«»-mor at Barodu, 0 xu- 
mlnoa. 

of 
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quarters in the Residency and conducted his buk__ 

in the present dining-room. I remember being inform¬ 
ed that havildar Rowjee ha l made a statement. I 
left the inquiry in the hands of Mr. Souter until the 
morning of the 23rd. I had been intending to leave 
for Bombay at tho Christmas holidays, but I was 
informed \diat something important had come out in 
the course of the inquiry, and not knowing what it was 
I consented to remain. Mr. Souter was going to Bom¬ 
bay on the 21st. I asked him to stay to a dinner I 
was giving at tho Residency, and when it got to the 
22nd I thought I would go down with him on the 23rd. 

Was the statement which Rowjee made in your pre¬ 
sence ?•— No. They told me of a statement having 
been made, and I said, “ You had better let me have 
a look at him during tho day, and ascertain what lie 
is going to say. Letmesoe him during tho day, and 
I will judge for myself.” 

Did you see him on that day ? —Yes. 

Did you hear any statements from him ?— Yes. 

Was that statement substantially the samo as that 
he lias given before tho Commission ? —\ os, so far as I 
can recollect. 

I need scarcely ask the question, but I put it not¬ 
withstanding—was Rowjee allowed to speak freely be¬ 
fore you on that occasion ?—Of course he was. 

On the next day, did auything occur ?—Yes. The 
next day was a Thursday, one of tho days on which the 
Gaekwar was in the habit of visiting mo in the morn¬ 
ing. When I came downstairs on the morning of the 
21th I informed Mr. Souter that 1 should immediately 
communicate to His Highness that his bmme had 
been brought intq connection with this affair. [ 
thin Mr. Souter then said to mo that Nursoo the 
jemadar had also confessed. I think it was at that mo¬ 
ment that Mr. Souter said so. I told Mr. Souter 
that when tho Maharaja camo he must come with mo 
into his presence. Mr. Souter came accordingly, and 
r,he circumstance was mentioned before the Maharaja. 

I then suggested to His Highness that he should afford 
every facility for a thorough investigation, and His 
Highness promised to do so. * o much said, we went to 
work upon our general reorganisation. I myself saw 
tho jemadar Nursoo on that day. 

Was that before or after the visit of Ilia Highness ? 
—After. 

What occurred P—Well, he was sitting in the room 
which is now my dinning-room, and I came there by 
appointment. I reminded the jemadar that the 
matter upon which ft I understood ho had given evi¬ 
dence was of a most serious nature, and that, if ho were 
concerned in it, he must uot expect pardon, for so far 
as 1 was concerned he should have no pardon. 1 then 
told hiru to sit apart and reflect for a little, and told 
Mr. Souter to explain to him that ho should not be 
pardoned. After a little time the jemadar flung hiru- 
ndf forward from the place he was sitting on and cant 
himself at my feet, with his puggree off. He then 
said that the Sirkar might kill him or do what they 
liked with him, but that he must tbll the truth. Jio 
made use of several more explicit expressions which I 
forgot at tho present moment, but they were all of t ho 
flame nature. He then made a verbal statement, but I 
did not allow it to be taken down. That statement was 
much to the same effect as was afterwards as a print¬ 
ed deposition, sent to the Viceroy. 

Do I understand that it was by your desire that the 
statement was not taken down on that day ?-Yes. I 
snul, “ Lot him go back to his room, and have ft day to 
think over it., and do not take it down before that 
trnio.’ As far as I recollect I took no further notice of 
tho matter for a day or two. 

Do you romembor anything occurring on the 26th ? 

Yes. On the afternoon of the 26th, between four and 
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I think 
idea of 


T was dressing to go out, in my bedroom 
, and after walking up and down a little I 
to see the jemadar coming into the Residency 
garden with policemen. Miortly afterwards I heard a 
considerable disturbance coming from amongst the 
trees in the garden. 1 heard calls for a rope and for 
assistance. I wont down stairs as quickly as I could 
and when proceeding from the verandah towards the 
back of the house I mot the jemadar with one or 
more policemen I asked what the matter was, and the 
Police said he had thrown himself into the well 

not necessary to 

hear what the Police said. 

1 he Advocate-General said he proposed to corro¬ 
borate by this evidence Nursoo’s own account of what 
had taken place. 

Serjeant Ballantinp said that, looking to the nature 
ot Nursoo’s evidence, ho had no objection to ' ‘ 
learned friend procuring corroboration of it. 

Hie President Said that, if tho Advocate-General 
wished to corroborate Nursoo’a story, tho evidence was 
admissible. 

The Advocate-General—If my learned friend has 
m, iy °ki eotion to these questions I won’t put them. 
They do not appear to me to be very material. 

Examination continued Do you know tho well in 
the garden of the Residency P—Yes. 

What kind of a well is it P -Well, 
the best way for tho Commissiou to form an 
it would be to go and see it. 

But can you give any description of it P— T t is 
certainly a deep well. I think it is more 1 I 
dinarily deep down to the surface of tho water. Thoro 
is masonry dowu the inside of it, either of brick or 
stone, I forget which. Round a portion of it there is 
a parapet. Nursoo was dripping wet. 

Did you see Nursoo again after this occasion P—Yes. 

I saw him on tho next morning—a Sunday morning, 1 
think. A relative of his brought a petition to mo. It 
reached mo when I was about to go out. 

‘ c erieant Ballantine-I am sure my learned friend 
feels that this cannot bo evidenco. 

The President—What is the question yon object to? 
Mr. Serjeant Ballantino—I object to any conver¬ 
sation in relation to a petition that was sent in by a 
supposed relative of Nursoo. I might have waited for 
the question to be put, but 1 apprehend that my 
learned friend was going to put a question of that 
kiud. 

The Advocate-General—I apprehend that anything 
that goes to show tho conduct and demeanour of 
Nursoo when he made liis statement will bo important 
and admissible as evidence as showing what amount of 
credit is to be attached to him. 

Tho President—Is what you propose now to ask as 
to the conduct and demeanour of Nursoo ? 

The Advocate-(general — Yes, iu reference to the 
statement that he made to Sir Lewis Felly, when Nur¬ 
soo went to see him in reference to the petition. 

The President-That ought to have been put to 
him before. It seems tc be a matter that he was not 
asked about at all. 

The Advocate-General—Yes. I was not aware of 
it when Nursoo was examined. 
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Examination resumed —Upon receiving insfcrue 
tions from tho Government of India about the suspen¬ 
sion of the Gaekwar from power, by your order, was 
tho Palace and the various offices sealed up forthwith ? 
—Yes. Tho officer I deputed was Captain Jackson, 
and there was a polieoman, but who it was I do not ro- 
member at present. 

Were the more important witnesses whose state¬ 
ments were taken down after the suspension of His 
Highness brought beforo you ?—Yes. Among others I 
remember a witness called Hemchund Futtoyohund. 
(Shown T 2, Guzeratheo statement.) This bears an 
endorsement by me. The rule was that a man cam'* 
before me after giving his evidence to the Police, and 
he was asked whether he could read or write. The 
man who acted as interpreter on this occasion was a 
Subordinate Judgo called Doshuiook. If tho man 
his could read ho read his statements himself, and if not 
ho would have his statements read to him, and 
made any corrections he wishod to make, and if 
there was anything he could not make out in tho hand- 
writing lie was aided by Deshmook or some other 
person who might be present. 

Ini every case, was tho statement either read over 
j) the witness himself, or read over to him bv some 

one, before ho signed it in your presence ?—Yes. If 
a man could read he made a statement that his deposi¬ 
tion was true and then ho signed it. 

(Shown endorsement)—Can you by reference to 
that endorsement say whether that Guzeratheo state- 
nr monfc was read by or road over to Hemchund in your 
ml .,J presence ?—This was read over by the deponont :— 

I lie above statement has been read over and ac- 
nowledgod as true in my presence,” and it is signed 
by Hemchund. 

T ho President—You are, T understand, reading fch>* 
endorsement. Have you any doubt whatever, after 
reading that endorsement, that the statement was 
read over to the witness, as there stated ?—None 
whatever. 

Tho Advocate-General—And acknowledged to be 
true ?—And acknowledged to be true. 

Dili you know Damodhur Punt beforo ho was arrest- 
oc ^ ? Well, I know him so far that I had seen him on 
one occasion, and think I addressed ono or two words 
to him. I may have soon him oftener, bat of course, 
if ho was in the crowd of courtiers, I would have no 
particular recollection of him. Tho occasion was this. 
I ho Gao war had come to call upon moon a private 
visit as usual, and after tho visit was over, I accom¬ 
panied His Highness to the doorway of my drawing¬ 
room. 1 then 8ivw a man standing in tho vyrtvudtth 
between us and tho carriage to which His Highness 
was proceeding. Hjs Highness introduced him by, I 
think, the use of the words “ khangee” and [using the. 
English expression] <f private secretary.” I am nob sure 
whether I addressed tiny words to tho man or not. 

I believe you applied to tho Gaekwar for tho eur. 
render of Yeshwum.rao and Salim P—Yes. 

And they are now in custody in tho Residency pre- 
| mises P — Yes, under a military guard. 

Did you £ond for them more than once ?—Yes, twioi« 
i Within what interval of time? -I first sent • fv •' 


The President—You ought to have asked about it I 
at first. 

The Advocate-General-1 think your Lordship rules ' 
that the question ought not to be put. 

The President—l think at present you ought not 
to be allowed to put it, if we are to follow anv rule at : 
all iu this enquiry, and I think we ought “to follow 
some rule. 

The Advocate-General—Very well, then I will not ! 
ask £ir Lewis Felly about this. 


them in the morning, and very shortly aftevivaiiL 
they were sent. They wore sent without any unne. 
cessary delay. 

On that ocoasion, wore they detained P- -No. 
I had forgotten about them. They oatno, and, it up- 
pears, asked toseo me. My puUawulla said I was' 
engaged, and so they wont back again to the city. iTo 
fact is that they should have applied to Mr. Sou tor. 
Mr. Sonter brought tho mistake to my notice ivnd 
tho men were sent for in tho ovening again. 
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Sir Lewis Telly cross- 
examined. 


the solicitors of His Highness had access to 
- Yes; I believe so. 

io you know Hr. Wusuntram Bliow P—Well, 
I don’t know him, but I think he is one of the 
men who have been apprehended in connection with 
some cases that are now pending in the Baroda8tate. 

He is the man who described himself as the mana¬ 
ger of His Highness the Gaekwar’s shops ?—Yes, I 
think that? is the same man. 

Have you any instructions from the Government of 
India to postpone the inquiry into any other cases 
until the present inquiry has terminated P —Yes, 
explicit orders. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine :— 
Sir Lewis, during the short, time 
that the Gaekwar was at liber¬ 
ty, I suppose you had seen him 
a number of times ?—Constantly. His Higlmes used 
to call upon me as a mtftter of fact almost every day. 

Aud when you were seut, 1 gather from the de¬ 
spatch of the Viceroy, that you were sent because it 
was dt that very delicate management was required 
and that ther-were very many difficulties to contend 
wuh r —My instructions and understanding were that 
J war-to endeavour to aid His Highness through 
his difficulties in reforming his administration. 
There wan also this - incidental instruction—that the 
enquiry into this case which was supposed to have 
been commenced by Colonel Phayro was to be con¬ 
cluded cither by mo or by my orders: and that is all 
J know about it. 

Sir Lewis, in your intercourse with him, which yon 
say was nearly daily, did you find him very amenable 
advice t As far as I am aware, His Highness was 
most sincerely desirous to aid me in reforming his 
administration, 

My learned friend has asked you about Yeslnvuntrao 
and Salim. I will just call your attention to somo 
documents which I believe are genuine. Mr. Cleve¬ 
land has not got the originals, but you will correct 
n,(‘ if i am wrong. (To the Commission)-I will put 
in a copy of these, supposing they are accepted by my 
learned friend. iTo Sir Lewis) —it is only in connec¬ 
tion with what you were asked. The first letter is- 

My dear Sir —Will j-on oblige mo by causing Yeshwnntrao and 
Salim to be sent to the Residency at your earliest convenience aa 
Mr. Souter, the Commissioner of Police, is desirous of taking 
their evidence in regard to the case now under investigation 
b 'fore me P—Yours very truly, 

Lewis Pklly. 

Residency, 23rd December 1874. 

To Dadabhoy Nowrojee, L.-xp 

_Yes, that is what J wrote. 

r The substance of the letter was then interpreted.] 
i hen, Sir Lewie, did you on the same day receive 
the following answer from -Mr. Dadabhoy 

Palace, B-ir.-ia, 23r»l December, 1874. 
MV dear 8ir —As asked i» your note just received I send 

DaO.UIHOI RoWBoAtt. 

Bir Lewis Pelly, Residency. • 

rThe substance of this letter was also interpreted.] 
—Yea, 1 did 

Waa another note sent to you on the same day, T 
don't know why, by 3fr. Hadabhoy, which ia as 
followsr 

• 23rd Dec. 1874. 

My dear ttir.- 1 have already sont Wvay Yenhwuntmo and 
tuliiii to you. i hope they are ut the Residency by this time. 1 
nil. waiting for u note from you ter doing anything farther. 

Yours very truly, 

Dadadhoy Rownojcn. 

Sir L. Tolly. 

[The suUtar.ce of this letter was also interpreted.] 
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—Yes. I presume that mast have been 
quence of the men having returned to the town. 

Then the next letter is from you ?— 

My dear Sir, — Kindly ask the Maharaja to cause the houses of 
Yeshwnntrao and of Salim to be searched, as it is alleged they 
aro concerned in tho important case (attempts to poison the late 
Resident), now before the Commissioner of Tolice. 

The Commissioner of Tolice would be very glad if you could 
arrange for the head of your office conducting tho search, and 
this note will be taken to you by two of the Commissioner’s men, 
who he would request might be present at the search. 

Yours very truly, 

23rd December. . Lewis Telly. 

Dadabhoy Nowrojeo, Esq. 

And then follows a foot-note by you, Sir Lewis* 
Will you see whether I state it correctly ? — 

T. S.—Tills was at onco attended to by His Highness, who 
asked tho Chief Magistrate himself, Mr. H. A. Wadia and a Se- 
napotee’s assistant, Mr. Baboorao, to go ami see that the search 
was fully made, and every help given to tho ineu of the Com¬ 
missioner of Police to see whatever they liked. D. N. 

[The substance of this JP. S. wds intorprotod.]—Is 
that mine or Mr. Dadabhoy’s ? 

Jn the copy I have got it is signod L. P. ?— It seems 
to me that it mentions more than I knew about it. 

[ The initials at the foot of the note turned out to 
be D. N., Dababhoy Nowrojee.] 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine (to Interpreter)—Explain 
to the Commission that that is Mr. Dadabhoy Now* 
rojee’s note and not Sir Lewis PellyV 

(That was done by the I ntorpreter .J 

Ilero is anotlior letter from 8ir Lewis Polly, dated 
the same day, 23rd December 1874—I will just road 
it to the Commission : — 

Urfftnt. Residency, 23rd December 1874. 

My Dear Sir,—Tho Commissioner of Polico informs mo that 
the servants of H. H theGnekwnr, named Yesl.wuntmo aiul Sa¬ 
lim, whom you wore so good ns to send up hero to-dnv, have 
returned to the city without giving their evidence or communi¬ 
cating with him. 

The Commissioner considers that there is a primnf.cir case 
of complicity already made out against these persons in respect 
to the attempt to poison Colonel Phayro, and the Commissioner 
hopes that these persons may bo made over to the Residency 
for safe custody, ponding tho termination of the investigation 
of this important case. 

.. ^.- v llh Highness is to afford evory practicable 

facility for thoroughly clearing up all tho circumstances of 
the case. If His Highness pleases to send a guard to the Resi¬ 
dency with the accused I shall be happy to receive them.—Yours 
truly, 

m _ . ,, _ Lewis Pelly. 

To Dadabhoy Nowrojee, Esq. 

[This letter was also interpreted.] 

Thou comes a loiter from Mr. Dadabhoy :— 

Palace, Baroda, 23rd December, 1874. 

My Dear Sir,—Ou receiving your note IDs Highness at once 
sent for Yeshwnntrao, and askod him whv he and 8nlim Lad 
returned without- giving thoir evidence, fie answered that he 
gave my letter to you t/> one Balia pattawalla, and this patta- 
wallatold him that tho Saheb said "Bakun bolo.” Ye.-hwunt- 
rnosayahe asked again of tho pattawalla whether the* saheb 
did not want, him and Salim, as they had been sent specially to 
tho nabob. The puttawalla said again, the eahob only said 
“Bulam bolo,” that Munnjeo pattuwalla also gave Uni satno 
reply, and told them to go. 

From tliis it is evident that somo miscmderstauding has taken 
place. 

I did not tell these men to go to the Commissioner of Police, 
but lmd only directed them to yourself. 

On my explaining your note to His Highness, ho wus sorry 
any mistake'should have taken place, and immediately ordered 
them to goto you. I send them with this letter to you, ac¬ 
companied by acarkoon, who will hand them over to you. 

HIr Highness is Bendy to give evory practicable facility for 
clearing up tho matter.—Yours very truly, 

_ „ „ ^ A)AJ)ABnOY Nowkojbe. 

To Sir Lewis Pdlly 

[The substance of that lotter waa also interpreted.] 

This is the last letter i call your attention to ; it is 
from you to Dadabhoy :— . / 

Dadabhoy Nowrojeo, E»q. 

My Dear Sir -I an; Obliged by your promptitude in causing 
Yisiiwiuitnu/ and Salim io be seut to the Residency for the 
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giving evidence. I have requested the Commissioner 

_ 'ftimseli to see that they are accommodated in my office 

i as little discomfort as possible, and to take (heir evidence 
without unnecessary delay to-morrow. The pottn,walla, if he 
told these persons to go to-day, acted wholly without my know¬ 
ledge’. Pray thnnk His Highness for his assurance of giving 
every practicable facility” for clearing up tliis important matter. 

If you could conveniently meet me to-morrow morning at 
8 o’clock, I shonld be glad to see you.—Yours very truly, 

Residency, 23rd December. 18*4. 


[The substance of this was interpreted as before.] 

Witness—My recollection is that His Highness in- 
Btantly responded to my wish. 

And I believe that when, at last, suspicion was at¬ 
tracted to him, an intimation was communicated to 
him to that effect, and ho came down to the Resi¬ 
dency, and offered to surrender himself for any 
enquiry P—No, that is not quite the case. The 23rd 
December was the first time I heard that he was 
implicated in the affair. Then on the morning of the 
21-th, Thursday, Hit, Highness was coining as usual to 
see me, so, as I said before, when ho arrived at the 
Residency, I had the Commissioner of Police with me, 
and told him to inform His Highness what had 
happened, and T then suggested to His Highness that, he 
should afford every facility for a searching inquiry at 
once, and he promised to do so. 

And from that time until the time the Gaekwar was 
taken into custody, he was not under any restraint r— 
None. 

And I believe that when it was intimated that it was 
intended that he should be put under restraint, he 
came down to the Residency himself ?—No, it was not 
intimated to him that way. 

Then, how did it occur—please tell us how did it 
happen P—I was instructed by His Excellency the 
Viceroy to arrest His Highness, and I did so. 

[Interpreter uses the word pakama in interpreting 
this answer]. 

I object to the use of the word pakama. It moans 
forcibly taking hold of a man, and 1 therefore object to 
that interpretation. 

The Interpreter states that he used the word in its 
ordinary acceptation. 

Mr. Melvill suggested that the words mulcayad or 
geriftar Icurna would be more appropriate. 

[The Interpreter acts on tho suggestion.] 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantinc—I may be mistaken about 
it, but did the Gaekwar not come to the Residency on 
tho very day that he was arrested ?— Yes, he came to 
the Residency, and I explained the situation to him. 

And I believe he then declared his innocence and 
expressed his williugness to put himself in your cus¬ 
tody, but you, upon some formality which I do not 
quite understand, declined to do so then ?—Yes, I 
accompanied His Highness to the borders of his own 
territories, and thou I repeated to him the Viceroy’s 
orders, and said, “ Your Highness, I am told to do so- 
aud-so.” It was donta in the politest manner possible. 

1 believe that among other expressions that lie used 
lie said that lie had many enemies ? Aes, I think one 
of the expressions that housed at that interview, so 
far as I can recollect, was that “ the very earth under 
mo is my enemy.” His expression was something 
after that sort. 

And since that time he has been practically in 
custody P—Yes. He has boen in honourable confine¬ 
ment. He has had every comfort, although his liberty 
has been restricted. 

I believe his property has been seized ?—The pro¬ 
perty in the Palace has been attached. 

The whole of his property, all that could be traced 
to him ? Well, I had seal" placed upon the Palace 
and ou all public places, such places as jibe Arsenal 
for instance. 
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[A doubt was here raised as to rhe interpretation of 
tho \vord u attachment” given by the Interpreter.] 

The Interpreter said that he had used the word 
“jupti.” . 

Mr. Melvill said that that word conveyed an idea 
of confiscation, and that the word which should be 
used for attachment was koork. 

The Interpreter said that the word koork was not 
known in this part of the country, and, refetriug to 
Candy’s Marathi and English Dictionary, said that the 
very first rendering of attachment was “ jupti kurna.” 

The President said that it perhaps did not matter 
very much, as he did not think any of his colleagues 
thought that any confiscation has been made, and 
that H H. the Maharaja Scindia and Sir Dinkur Rao 
’understood it simply in the sense of attachment. 

Cross-examination resumed: — 

Mr Serjeant Baljantine—d understand that for the 
present His Highness's property has been taken out 
of his possession -for a time at all events P 

Sir Lewis Pelly—I hope that I may be permitted to 
give my owu explanation. I entered upon the charge 
of this State as successor to His Highness, and I caused 
seals to be placed ou the public property for its protec¬ 
tion. intending to hand over this property entire to 
the next administration that may bo appointed. 

The Advocate General—This completes, my Lord, 
the evidence which I have to lay beforo tho Com¬ 
mission. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—Tf my learned friend, had 
completed his evidence at an earlier period of the dav 
I should not have asked the Commission tohnve wait¬ 
ed for mo to address them as I niighi liuM. h .v, got 
through some material portion of iny observations, btit 
at this period of t he day 1 do not think that any 
benefit would bo derived if I were to commence my 
speech now, and it might be iiiconvenient if I were to 
break off in an important part of it. Under those 
circumstances I must be permit ted to ask the Commis¬ 
sion to allow me to commence my address to¬ 
morrow. 

Tho President—You may begin your address to¬ 
morrow morning. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—If your Lordship pleases— 
There will be a short Bfcatemeut that 1 wish to put in 
of tho Maharaja’s to-morrow morning before 1 com¬ 
mence my speech. It would have been put in to-day, 
but the Maharaja requires Lime to give it move at¬ 
tention than ho has boon able to give to it at present . 

The Commission rose at about 2-30 r.M. 
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Mr. Souter re-called. 


irpreters—Mr. Nowrozjee Fnrdoonjee and Khan 
Jahadoor Cursetjce Knstomjee Thanawalla. 

H. H. the Maharajah Gaekwar occupied a seaton 
the left of the Commission. 

"Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.S.I., occupied a seat on the 
right of the Commission. 

The inquiry wub opened at 11 o’clock. 

On the Commission taking their seats, Sergean^ 
Bnllantine said that he wanted 
{pB Lordship's permission to ask 
Mr. Souter one othor question. 

Mr. S’OUTER re-called. 

Examined by Mr. Sergeant Ballantine—Mr. Souter, 
I was just referring to the" finding of arsenic in the 
bolt of Rowjee. I understand that you were aware 
of his going to fetch the belt u—Rowjee did not go to 
fetch the belt. 

But. you were aware of its being sent for ? 

Mr. Souter—Rowjee mentioned that the belt was 
then in the possession of a person called Bhoodhar. A 
person was sent to bring the man, and he camo him¬ 
self with the belt. 

Sergeant Ballantine—Was there anything to prevent 
your remaining and examining the belt yourself?— 
No, there was not. 

The President—What is that ? 

Sergeant Ballantine—-There was nothing to prevent 
hia remaining and examining the belt himself. 

THE DEFENCE. 

My Lord, Ilia Highness the Gaekwar is desirons 
that a statement of his should bo read to the Com¬ 
mission* I am desired by him to lay it before you. I 
think that their Highnesses upon the bench under¬ 
stand this language perfectly—the Marathi. If so, 
1 propose that the interpreter Bhould read it in 
Marathi. 

Sir Richard Meade mentioned that the Maharaja of 
joypoor did not understand Marathi. 

The President—The Maharaja of Jevpore says that 
the English copy will be sufficient for him, so that it 
will not he necessary to read it in Hindoostauoo at 

present. 

Mr. Branson—With your Lordship’s permission I 
will road the statement. It is as follows 

My honoured and valued friend His Excellency the 
Viceroy having declared his in- 
Suitemcnt by ff. H. tent ion of giving me an oppor- 
tfu* Gaekwar in answer tuni.ty of clearing myself from 

die charges ogniust ^ grave suspicion ‘which ho 
was induced to consider uttach- 
ed tome in consequence of the alleged attempt to 
poison Colonel PUay.e, the Besidenfc a my court, I 
now, out of respect for His Budl and 
from a desire to clear myself before him and before the 
world at large of those susptc.ous, make the ioUowmg 
statement— 

I never had, nor have I now, any personal enmity 
towards Colette] Ph.-tyro. It is true that 1 and my 
Ministers were oonvincod that owing to the position 
token up by Colonel Phayre during his residency it 
would ho impossible satisfactorily to carry out the re¬ 
forms I had instituted and was endeavouring to com¬ 
plete in deference to tho authoritative advice convoyed 
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to mo in the khureeta of the 25th Jnly 1874, 
qnent upon the report of the Commission of 1873. 
Acting on this conviction, and after a long and auxiona 
deliberation with my Ministers, Messrs. Dadabhoy 
Nowrojee, Bala Mungesh Wagle, Hormnsjee Ardasir 
Wadiu, Kazi Shahabudeen, and others, I caused the 
khureeta of the 2nd November 1874 to bo despatched 
to His Excellency tho Governor-General through 
Colonel Phayre, and, notwithstanding his remon¬ 
strances, feel mg assured that when the true state of 
affairs was placed before His Excellency the Viceroy, 
my appeal would bo successful. Tins conviction was 
shared by all my Ministers and was strengthened by 
onr knowledge of the severe censure which had bct.ii 
passed on Colonel Phayre by the Bombay Government. 
The removal of Colonel Phayre on the 25th November 
1874 shows that our judgment was not erroneous. 
Tims, neither personal nor political motives exisfed to 
induce mo to attempt the crime with which I am _ 
charged, and I solemnly declare that I never personally 
or through any agent, procured or usked the procure¬ 
ment of any poison whatsoever for tho purpose of 
attempting the life of Colonel Phayre ; that I never 
personally or through any agent directed any such at¬ 
tempt to be made : and I declare that tho whole of the 
evidence of the ayah Ameene, of Rowjee Nnrsoo, and 
Damodur Trimbuck on this point is absolutely untrue. 

I declare that I n ;ver personally directed any of the 
Residency servants to act as spies on the Resident, or 
report to n o what was going on at tho Residency, nor 
did I ever offer or cause to be paid any money to them 
for such purposes. 1 say nothing as to the* presents 
that may perhaps have been made to servants of tho 
Residency on festive occasions, such as marriage and 
the like. Information on trifling ma'ters going on 
both at the Residency or at my own Palace may have 
been mutually communiea ed, but I did not personally 
hold any intercourse) with those servants for this pur¬ 
pose ; nor am I personally cognizant of any paymouts 
for the same having been made; nor did I authorise 
any measures by which secrets of the Residency, should 
be conveyed to me. 1 present myself before this Com- 
mission fearlessly. I put implicit failh in tho justice 
of those appointed by my honoured and valued friend 
the Viceroy. I am willing to answer anv questions 
they may deem it right to put to nie, and again solemnly 
deny the foul charge my enomies have instigated 
against me. 

Sergeant Ballantine then rose to addiesa the Com- 
. , mission. He said—May it please 

spSforUtJdJto??* > ou . r Lordchip, yonr UigluteascB, 

ami the other members of this 
Commission—After what I believe—and I think I shall 
demonstrate—to have been a most- cruel and groundless 
persecution, His Highness the Gaekwar ofilarodahaa 
now tin opportunity of coming before a Court con¬ 
stituted as this iv, and to ask at their hands that justice 
which hit* been hitherto deni- d him. I t is now known 
upon what ^rounds those accusations have rested. It 
is now known upon what slight ffymdation his liberty 
has been taken away. He ha 9 bet-n humiliated in the 
sight of l»is subjects, has suffered the misery of what 
aim unts in reality, upon a man constituted as he is, to 
a severe incarceration. It i a now further known upon 
what ovkh nee these charges aro founded and in what 
way that, evidence has been procured. It is known 
tbul those who hdve conducted this prosecution con¬ 
ducted it with all the energy ihut ; an active, and I am 
obliged to say, utterly unscrupulous, police have brought 
to boar upon the matter. Wo know now w r hat is the 
foundation, what are the facts, and who are tho wit¬ 
nesses in confirmation of these faots. And I a;n not 
afraid to assort—and l d'» bo fearless of contradiction 
from any thoughtful and reasoning man—that a mass 
so incongruous, that statements so contradictory, that 
matters bo improbable—I may any almost impossible— 
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becu heaped togothcr in any charge t lint in 
'days, at all events, has been brought into a 
"of justice. I further am entitled t<* assert—again 
1 may say without fear of contradiction—that ihe 
witnesses who are called upou to support ihcse charges 
aro abandoned beyond all ordinary infamy, and that 
thq only endeavour that can bo made by myself, in ap¬ 
pearing for IIis Highness the Gnckwur, is to point oat, 
not these matters that I should have to meet as b< aring 
in any way the impress of truth, but probably rather 
have to comment upon the greatvr infamy* of one 
witness beyond another, whilst I am unable to rest my 
mind upon any witness or upon any evidenco which is 
not corrupt, and bearing upon its very features the stamp 
of falsity and almost carrying upon its very surface an 
invitation to those who have but to bear to say that 
this is a toul and perjured lie which no gentleman or 
man of honour can rpceive or b» lieve. I havo said, 
my Lord, that the mass of evidence, the character of it, 
and tho nature and character of the witnesses, is such 
as to bo almost without a parallel. I remember no 
case of modern days bearing the slightest similarity to 
it—I havo not tho slightest acquaintance with ’the 
proceedings of courts of justice in this country. And 
for aught that I know, infamy may exist elsewhere, and 
cases of infamy may havo been discovered beibro a 
tribunal like this. But in my time, ami in my know¬ 
ledge of other tribunals with which I ant familiar, I 
have known none of tho same character, I havo known 
nono bearing even a similarity to it, and, I confess 
it is with wonder and astonishment, I find that this 
unfortunate and unhappy Prince has had his liberty 
taken away, and been followed by slanders of the foulest 
kind, and has been heaped with infamy of tho moat 
extraordinary kind from quarters where ho would feel 
it- most. And when I come to look at tho evidence, I 
find nothing but,a mass of groundless lies, of filthy 
perjury, of abominable invention. My Lord, whilst 
this case has been proceeding, and while I havo been 
reflecting from tipie to time upon tho evidence which 
has been given from day to day, whilst I was unable to 
fkd anything in modern days, in any way whatever 
similar to tho story, with all its improbabilities, with 
all its incongruities, with the absolute carelessness, in 
many instances, of making falsehoods fit in one with 
another, as if the persons who told the lies thooght 
that they would here find an easy audience who would 
believo everything that these dirty wretches swore 
against a man who was under the ban of Government, 
and this Court knows right well it is not a peculiarity 
of the country of India, how when a man is down, and 
when he is supposed to be under tlia ban of power, and 
it is thought ho may never rise again, the dirtv curs 
surround him, spring up and yelp and bark, and hew 
their miserable tongues convey nil the miserable slander 
they are able against a victim whom they suppose is 
prostrate. My Lord, w hile reflecting on these things, 
tho story which Las been told hoip brings forcibly to 
my mind ono of the, most- disgraceful passages in our 
history, where a week king and an excited populr.ee, 
assisted by corrupt judges, listened to stories equally 
incredible, lisfeued to tales equally absurd, scorned 
anything like reasoning, applied nothing like judgment, 
listened to everything that was stated, and apparently 
believed it, and allowed many an honourable and 
upright gentleman to be hounded by perjurv and fraud 
to the Bcallbld. It reminds me of those days when 
Oates and Dangerfield, and the Crew of villains who 
surrounded them, invented every Bo which came to 
their mind, and emitted these, lies in a court of justice, 
and were listened t o because those to whom they told 
the lies had no independence, and were afraid to act 
against tho opinion of the monarch and the feelings of 
the people. But again t have been thinking, whilst 
this easo lias been progressing, that in this country 
U 
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t here is)a belief amongst certain sects in the docK 
of transmigration of souls, and when 1 havo heard 
Rowjec and the other persons who have beta called 
hero—Nursoo and the others—I could not help dream¬ 
ing to myself that possibly, if the ideas of these sects 
have anything of trnth in them, at this moment wo 
have the souls of Dangerfield and Oates before us, hid¬ 
den in tho bodies of the perjured witnesses wdio havo 
dared to give evidence kefore an intellectual and 
honourable tribunal. My Lord, I hope—indeed I am 
sure—that you will believe that it is no mock modesty 
on my part, w hen I say that 1 enter upon a discussion 
of this case with a feeling of such heavy responsibility 
that it almost destroys my powers of reasoning with 
tho cL'arness L should have desired lo put before this 
tribunal, co stituted as the present is. 1 cnnr.ot divest 
my mind— it may be a w rong feeling—a feeling not ap¬ 
preciated probably by many—I do not mean upon tho 
bench, but by many of my hearers—but I cannot divest 
myself of a strong feeling of sympathy for that unhap¬ 
py Prince, and my mind and powers are overladen w’itli 
tho weight that rests upon mo, having more or less his 
fate in my hands, and, possibly—I do not say prolally 
—because 1 believe w ithout a word of mine this case 
w ill be disposed of as l could desire, and. ns I believe, 
in the cause of justice and truth. But still it may bo 
upon me that some matters rest which may have a 
more or less effect, and I do feel the weight of tho 
responsibility cast upon me, and an apprehension of 
being unable to perform the duties I have undertaken. 

I have only to make this observation upon the subject. 
The matter rests entirely upon my ow n feelings. Prom 
the time I havo had the honor of addressing the Court, 

I have met with nothing but a desiro exhibited by tho 
keenest attention to investigate tho truth, and I have 
met with nothing but assistance even where it was 
possible. I might have trespassed upon their kinduesa, 
and 1 feel that upon me, and mo only, rests this mat¬ 
ter, and I have bad no complaint to make since tho 
subject has como into this Court I havo bad every 
facility afforded me, and wdih these facilities, I propone* 
to address the Court. From this time I will endeavour 
to do so with calmness, advancing to them solely what- 
I deem to bo argument, because I hope to be ’able to 
impress my feelings upon the Commission; in my 
conscience I believe if 1 can only succeed in placiug 
before this Commission the matter as it has been 
impressed upon my own mind, there will not I believo 
be a dissentient opinion as to the decision which will 
be arrived at. It is not often, my Lord, that an advocate 
dares to express such confident opinions, but l am 
assured the Court will feel that l intend no disrespect 
to them, and, moreover, if tho decision should indeed 
be adverse, 1 shall simply feel that my judgment ban 
been wrong, that my thoughts have been erroneous, 
that my conclusions have been led away possibly by 
my feelings. But such, never!holess, are my feelings, 
and my only hope and prayer is that I may be e nabled 
to convey that which upon nay own mind in clear¬ 
ness to the minds of those whom I have the honour to 
address. My Lord, tho Proclamation by llis TCxcol- 
leucy the Viceroy, as has been pointed out, has lipilled 
tho scope of this enquiry. -It is particularly directed 
that no extraneous matters should bo introduced. It 
is anticipated that tho two questions that have been 
submitted to you—nameljs whether or not there has 
been an illegal tampering with certain servants w'fcUto 
Residency,' and whether or not the graver crimo 
imputed to the Gaekwar has boon committed* aro the 
two questions which this Commission is called upou to 
applv thoir minds to, ond to express an opinion upon. 
1 refer to this because it ib impossible not to feel that 
the Gaokwar bus been surrounded by or envelope^* 
I should rather say, in a cloud to what, as far ns I knofr, 
is calumny, I am not hero with any power to know of 
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^lncr transactions, or aught ofliis former life. I 
not sought, and I do not possess information upon 
the subject. I can well imagine—one’s reading at all 
events gives one an ineight into those who are oc¬ 
casionally governing territories 'of this description. 
On© knows how they art? bronght up. One knows how 
little of independence they possess, how their thoughts 
are more or less controlled by others, and I believe T 
am right in saying that thcro were unfortunate eir- 
cnmstnnccs in His Highness’s life which made Lira 
more than usually dependent on others, and gave him 
less opportunity of acting for himself, and governing in 
those matters in which ho- had a mo'-e immediate 
concern. It is not uncommon, unless a Prince is indeed 
very acute, and unless ho is also very determined—it is 
not uncommon—1 will not say, merely in this country, 
but in every country in the world—for princes to be 
sin rounded by the vilest ^'servants—men who are 
plundering them—men who are deceiving them—men 
who are tricking them—ami yet men in whom they 
place their confidence. Mv Lord, I only refer that for 
the purpose of founding this observation. Do not ldt 
us 1 o too hasty to fasten upon tho man’s heart, his 
judgment, or his mind, transactions, if there be any, 
which may have emanated from his servants, and over 
which he may have Lad but little control. I make no 
farth< ions upon this point. J think it will 

not be felt by the Commission that it is an improper 
one to have been made, although it ia not with reference 
to thill v,’hi oil in more immediately in issue, uud 
although when I come to point out what is the real 
nature of this case, it will not bo, my Lord, unimportant 
to ascertain by w hom the Gaekwar was surrounded, and 
who were the persons influential in his household. 
But X wish rather to convey—perhaps, addressing this 
tribunal I ought not to do so -but it is an argument 
ihat is addressed if) tho highest, and to the greatest 
—whoever is mortal is subject ..to mortal prejudices 
and feelings, and it will not lie considered disrespectful 
on my part when I earnestly implore those members of 
the Commission who may have known something of 
former transactions on the part of the Gaekwar, and 
who may for aught I kuow have formed certain opinions 
upon those transactions T am sure it will not bo felt 
any disrespect on my part, if 1 implore them earnestly, 
as a duty to the Gaekwar, as a duty to their country, 
as a duty to common justice, to dismies every con- 
sidcration-of that kind from their minds—-to staVt free 
and dear from the point to which His Exce llency the 
Viceroy lias directed your attention, and from* that 
point say,—is thcro any case made out ? The impor¬ 
tance of this enquiry, of ccrtifsc, is very great. It is not 
for mo to contemplate political consequences. I am 
cm ire sure, from tho course that His Excellency tho 
Viccrov )03 taken in this matter, that he is careless of 
polit ical consequences, that he has desired to exhibit to 
the civilized world that tho kingdom of India can be 
governed by honour, and that questions between the 
Government and those who may be supposed either to 
be antagonistic to or somehow in the way of the 
Government that such questions shall bo determined 
in such n manner as shall give satisfaction to civil,na¬ 
tion-and ho has appointed for that purposc a tribunal 
to whom it is impossible not to look up. The native 
Princes acquainted with tho habits of their own order, 
I shall hereafter appeal to, upon certain evidence that 
hos been given during tlio progress of this case, and 
endeavour to obtain their assent to a proposition that 
I shall make, that the Btory stated, is, upon tho faco of 
it, incredible. To tho native princes 1 shall appeal as 
having at this moment the power and authority placed 
in their hands, and a belief reposed in their truth anti 
in their knowledge tic exercise of which power will 
have, to bo answered for to the length and to tho 
breadth of India. To those who are mv own country¬ 



men, I have only to say, 1 expect and know nsiiaTI 
possess that assistance, and that fair consideration, that. 
. overcomes from an ho: murable English gentleman, and 
■ I care not who the presiding officer of this Commission 
may be, provided he is a Judge of England, because the 
very term Judge of England means independence; and 
no snch thing as -wavering from the truth, or yielding 
! to power, or acting, except nnd«*r tho virtue of strong 
convictions, strong belief, and independent feeling ever 
i enters into the mind of any of thosewhom I am proud 
i to call my countrymen—of any of those wdiom the 
entire world look up as being free from anything liko 
; imputations of ever leaning to the right or to tho left, 
and who, as far as their judgment enables them, go 
straightforward, whatever might be the interests that 
were at stake, whatever might bo the importance of tho 
determination, whomsoever it might injure, whomso- 
1 ever it might benefit. Under stioh circumstances I con¬ 
sider I am indeed fortunate in tho tribunal T have the 
honour of addressing-and while I doubt my own pow¬ 
ers and ability in placing the matter as l could wish be¬ 
fore them, T believe, and the world believes and looks 
to them with implicit and absolute reliance, in their 
integrity as well as their knowledgo and their 
judgment. Now, my Lord, in dealing with this 
case,the early evidence, as it will be in the recol¬ 
lection of your Lordship, applied to tampering 
with the witnesses. I propose, however, to post¬ 
pone the consideration of the mattevs con- 
! nectcd with that particular charge, and to deal 
with the evidence applicable to the graver charge 
that 1ms been made against the Gaekwar. I think 
| that will be more convenient for one or two reasons. 
Tn the first place, the charge of poisoning, or at¬ 
tempt to poison, involves in many of its details 
| the necessity of considering the evidence connected 
with the other charges, and the nature of those other 
charges, and I think that a great deal of time will 
be saved by taking the earlier charge first, and 
I am bound also to state, iu doing that, I am unable 
to bring my mind down to the level of the other 
charge which I scarcely appreciate. It appears 
1 to me—comparatively at all events —trumpery and 
trivial. I feel some. difficulty also in unders.anding 
the exact nature of it, or its exact legal bearings, but 
1 she 11, when 1 come to consider it, endeavour to ob¬ 
tain the sanction of the Commission for the view T 


take upon the subject. In the meanwhile I shall deal 
—I propOBO to deal— with tho graver charges, and 
upon that, it appears to me, that it is desirable 
I that I should make one or two general observations. 

' With regard to tfie nature of it, F shall have to enter 
into a good deal of detail nnd particularity. But thcro 
1 is one observation that it occurs to mo that I am 
entitled to make. 1 Lave already referred to the 
police. I find that the police are dealt with in ditto- 
j rear books connected with the law of this countrv, 
evidently upon the foundation of great doubts arising 
as to their testimony. I believe I am right in saying 
I that within certain jurisdictions—I flo not go into de- 
tails of such jurisdictions—that a confession made to a 
, policeman is not receivable in a court of justice in any 
i instance whatevei, unless somebody was present at the 
| time to corroborate it. »So an uncorroborated confession 
| of a person to a policeman would not bo received. A 
confession to a policeman, as I understand, would not 
bo received at a!l f There are also provisions in other 
Acts of I nrlinmon? ( f believe. T am speaking cor¬ 
rectly upon tho subject) by which policemen are 
forbidden to accompany witnesses to a court of jus¬ 
tice. It seems that the Legislature and tho Courts 
arc fearful of the influences that the police are likely 
to Lave upon these witnesses. Laws of that kifld do 
not apply here. As far I see there is no law what- 
oyor governing the police or what they do. As far as 
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e, they arc entitled to do anything. They ap- 
to have unlimited power, there does not 
Seem to be any judge, any magistrate, who can con¬ 
trol them—what a policeman chooses to do, ho does ; 
and; in the present case, 1 do not know how many 
—but a vast number of witnesses—have been detain¬ 
ed in custody for the purpose, as they say, of inves¬ 
tigating this charge. Now, such an unlimited power 
undoubtedly creates—and it is necessary that it 
should create—a very great amount of terrorism— 
and you know no man can call his house or his 
person his own when a policeman is able at any 
moment to tnke him into custody and hold him 
whenever he chooses, any time "ho pleases, and 
there is no remedy in any way — no magistrate can 
interfere or docs interfere, and he has no power 
whatever, either to obtain redress at the time, or 
compensation afterwards. It is the law, I presume, 
of the land. It is unquestionably the practice at 
Baroda. Wo have seen it in numerous instances, and 
we have seen the mode in which the police have 
acted with regard to different persons, whose evi¬ 
dence was given in this case. In many instances I 
shall liavo to dwell upon facts connected with the 
police. 

But there is one general observation wlv. h ap¬ 
pears pertinent to this case, and J shall be glad to 
lix it upon tliO minds of the members of the Com¬ 
mission—it appears to mo to be a most monstrous thing 
and calculated to lead to the gravest injustice — -I believe 
that I shall shew in the present case that it has led to 
the gravest injustice—that a police officer should not 
only be the person getting up the case, doing all he can 
to bring it home to ihe person who is suspected of the 
charge, but that he also should have the power of 
taking the depositions, and that those depositions 
should bo capable of being used against a person upon 
the subsequent enquiry or triul, whatever it m & be. 

Human nature is not loss so because it inhJMts ♦ he 
mind of a police constable, and a man who is hunting 
something down gets a keen desire to catch it and 
someiiincs if he cannot get at it by fair means ho will 
go a little out of the why, and obtain it by foul. It is 
not right that that which is a judicial document, 
and intended to govern judicial minds, should bo the 
act of a per ton who has a strong, a naturally strong, 
partisan feeling in the matter under discussion, aud 
1 think I shall be enabled to shew that this observa¬ 
tion that I have made is singularly pertinent in the 
present case upon referring to some of the depositions 
that have been taken, and I cannot help savii -and 
I shall give my reasons her eat ter fur making tlio 
aesertion — that these depositions are not warranted by 
what took place, that they have been unfairly obtained, 
and that in many instances they do not represent iii 
reality what was said, and * that in point of fuel 
they do not in any way whatever convey the 
truth as was intended even in the mass of falsehoods, 
because theso depositions contained that which the 
witnesses them?( lveH did not intend that tlie s should 
represent. I think I shall be enabled to show this in a 
variety of instances, and that the observation that I 
bavo made upen these depositions will si., w that 
they are not to be credited. 1 rny.seIf treat t hem as be¬ 
ing instances coming from a source more or less tainted 
with suspicion. Now, my Lord, there is another mat ter; 
it is a general one, and upon that 1 must tat her address 
tho President of this Cornu.i-sn ,ban address the 
others, except so lbr AS some of th,o observations will 
be mere ordinary common-rtf'ns© observations which 
thqy shall be, as far bs i can make them so, 
but they involve certain principles of law as 
well as certain principles of justice. One often 
moets, when theso questions arc being dis¬ 
cussed in society, a number of people; dir; worthy 



peoplo indeed, v :io say, especially ifitisa subject- 
; such great interest as this, “ Oh so and so, there is 
no doubt that he is guilty.” And 1 have no doubt 
whatever that that will be ihe kind of obser¬ 
vation that I • should meet with pretty generally 
among tho English residents at, ami English visitors 
to, Baroda. This Opinion is not ccmjjmed to one sex, but 
I should think it is pretty generally extended. But let 
mo endeavour to int roduce a little reasoning into the 
subject and ask, ‘ Oh ! but why is be guilty r” “ Oh! why 
you know everybody says ho is guilty, there is no 
doubt lie is guilty.” Then you ask, “ Upon wbat facts ch> 
you put it ?” Then f omes tho puzzle. Facts are diffi¬ 
cult thing*. And 1 have often observed that those who 
have given their opinion upon a particular subject dog¬ 
matically, have very little knowledge of the matters 
upon which these conclusions are formed. Belief, I 
apprehend, cannot he formed by mere intuition 
- such belief as ought, to govern tho minds of courts 
of justice must bo * belief founded upon facts. Now 
with regard to the facts—there, again, there i.> 
very often a very great mistake. People treat mere 
■ assertions as being tacts without investigation, and 
j without enquiry, and without analysis. But there is, 
moreover, a class ofiaets, and what may be dealt with. 

! as assertions, end which may also bo said to bo facts, 

; that frequently come before courts' of justice, and 
j which have had the attention of very great and 
learned men applied to them, for the purpose of 
( dealing with them in a fair aLd judicious man- 
j nor.. I mean those statements that are made by 
accomplices—tho statements that are put for- 
! ward by persons who admit themselves to be par- 
; ties to a crime, and I am extremely anxious in 
1 this case, that tho position of persons of that kiqd 
should bo thoroughly understood ; aud I apprehend 
that 1 am not wrong in saying no Court, constituted 
under British law, will receive tho evidence of nu 
accomplice without continuation. I ain m>t un¬ 
aware—and I should like to exhaust this subject, 

1 which I think will bo an important, ode, and ouo 
! which I shall not probably aikido to again— that 
! there is no law to prevent a person being con¬ 
demned by the evidence of an accomplice alone ; but 
there is springing up a custom, us much honored us 
! tho law itself, chat- Judges in directing juries cx- 
' pres sly direct them—aud it would bo a misdirection 
it* they omitted to do bo -that upon evidence of on 
accomplice alone, no person can be put into peril, 
or have his liberty or liis life imperilled. TJmu 
I proposition is a simple enough one, perfectly iatelli- 
• gible, and L fancy to completely admitted, that 1 
need not labour upou it, but it will bo well appre¬ 
ciated by the learned Chief Justice that time ii» 
a more important question subsidiary to that otto, 
aud that is. wlrnt is f he nature of the ccuttriimtion 
that can with propriety bo received to implicate 
a person charged? ThAtis a question not ul lota im¬ 
portance, but it is a qyrsiiou, undoubtedly,, i-i more 
difficulty. It requires clear hotels aud clear mm.Is 
to deal with that question. I propose to make Bomu 
observations upon it, and submit, no*, my views* but 
l believe the views of nlh lawyers upon the sub- 
1 jeet. Corroboration must bo something that; impli¬ 
cates. however slightly, the person charged with 
thf* statement of a witness—it must bring ip spurs 
way or another tho accomplice and the accused to* 

I get her. It’would be continuation, supping there was 
. any writing in the handwriting of the accused, in 
which some of rho slatomeuts made hy the uccom- 
| plice were alluded to, and although u mi-ht be 
very slight eonnvmntion, it would bo confirmation 
of a kind that could nob bn rejected. Tbd oontLun^ 
at ion that is simply supporting tho assertion of 
the accomplices themselves as to their own acts, 
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t of tho ac^sed, a^ay from the accused , 
presence of the accused, and not shown 
within th<; knowledge of tU> . accused, Ts no 
confirmation whatever. My put. the matter broadly, 
e\*en if you could get, £nu that teems io be diffi¬ 
cult, a respectable witness into thi&ease who had seen 
Kowjce put tho poison into the glass of Colonel 
Phayro, if ho did pfct it in, would bo conclusive 
against Bowjee, bat it would bo no evidence 
whatever against the Crack war. I put that broadly, 
because it makes the proposition that 1 have 
submitted to the Commission perfectly intel¬ 
ligible, and it is an "observation that I think 
the Commission will find, follows every witness 
inthiscaac, and follows oil the evidence that has been 
given in this.case. I think that X shall demonstrate 
that that confirmation that is said by tho law to bo 
required to support tho padbrtions of accomplices 
against an accused person,* is wanting from the com- 
UMSUcemOnt to the end jthai there is not in point of fact, 
a scintilla of evidence, coming from an uncorrupt 
witness, which, in any way whatever, confirms Ihd 
evidence of the accomplices in this case. I may put 
ilia?;irations founded upon this case very shortly. Sup¬ 
posing there is a word pf truth— ttll d I do not say there 
was not—in tho assertion of Danmdar Punt, that ho 
obtained arsenic from a man nimicd Nurrodccn ; sup¬ 
posing Nnrrodoen had been called and proved tho 
receipt of tho arsenic; supposing there was any con- 
n Urination whatever, or assuming that there is confirma¬ 
tion that, diamond dust or diamonds were obtained from 
any individual that is confirmation,^f the mail himself 
were uuoor chargo-thar woui<l be proof agninstTiim, 
but it does not confirm his story againsC the Gaekwnr, 
and I think this Commission will find, after careful 
investigation of nil the evidence in this cose, that from 
the commencement till tho conclusion t here is no evi¬ 
dence whatever tb a introduces the Gaekwar personally, 
or by writing, or by uct. There ih no independent 
witness who lute put his finger upon one single act of the 
Gaekwnr that in any way whatever confirms ’f;he story 
told by these accomplices. As [discuss the witnesses—* 
which I am afraid I shall have to do at considerable 
length—I shall have to discuss the details that they 
.rjve in tho shape of confirmation, arid 1 think X tl.ail 
satisfy the Commission, who have heard rny proposi¬ 
tion on that subject, t hat it. is at all events a perfectly 
correct one, and having, us I hope, mode myself clear 
on these topics, I wont trouble the Bench farther on 
that subject, but request them to weigh what I have 
said and say whether or not L have laid before them a 
proposition that is noi onlftogal, but ouc which com- 
inomlH itself to men of sense and learning (hough (hey 
rnav- not have the learning and experience of lawyers. 
It is sometimes said, and sometimes wntton-said by 
people whose words are not of much value, written 
n.-imotimeH l.v people whom one would have supposed 
toew hM-*‘ Ah, do not let ns have any fcehnieali- 
{\ nc „ r think 1 havo Keen* it stated m relation 

Sttli l S£iX tlmre will he no legal 

quibbles in Ihis .^ £,te3iiSnSf U 

that (lie technicalities they so much abase, tmd winch 

govern the practice of curts of justice, are the orhs 

■ L\ experience of great lawyers and gr eat nun,otho 
jodgmont of those who have eonstdored tho question ot 
how tho truth in best elicited, and tlmt these <oth i- 
caiitica, which are abused by thoughtless wd Billy 
people, are in point of fact the bulwarks of their 
country, and tho means by which truth is Billed out 
of lies, and haa been created and recognised by tie 
vriudom of agea a* the host, mode of establishing the 
t-tyth. I shall not trouble you further with the discus* 
a&a of a eubjoct which certainly does not poesoEfi 



any features of amusement, but shall proceed to diijcc 
your attention to wliac 1 consider to be an important, 
ieatuTe iii the case. I am not going to make any 
observation or complaint further than this Unit 
[ havo already made about the position in which His 
Highness "is already placed. Those who have done 
the acts are responsible for them, and their doings 
will not afFect the judgment of this Commission. 1 
may, however, allu<ie to them, so far as they may be 
pertinent to this enquiry, and I think you will agree 
that this observation is fairly pertinent--that tho 
G nek war, from the position in which he has been 
placed, from the practical scizuro of all his posses¬ 
sions, or, to use the euphemism of the KeskU at, Sir 
Lewis Belly, to their attachment—an attachment of 
so lasting a character, that the Gaokwar hu9 uevor yet 
seen the end of it, so that, so far as he is concerned, 
whatever word is applied to the subject is extremely 
immaterial. In relation to all this, I say, he hus 
been placed without ineaus at life command and is 
under a cloud, and 1 n* ed Bttircely add tho observa¬ 
tion that the position in whrcli he is placed naturally 
creates many difficulties in meeting any charge of 
any nature such as is now preferred against him. I 
will say no. more upon tho subject. I think the 
observation will meet with ready assent, and 1 do not 
propose to refer to it again. Uni 1 propose, with great, 
submission to the Commission, to dwell upon what 
has been tho conduct of the Gaokwar, and also what 
his interest would be in ibis matter. It appears to 
me to bo an extremely important subject indeed. 1 
should venture to say, in a case surrounded, as this 
caso must be admitted to be. by perjury, it becomes 
extremely important to view that which must in any 
way whatever bo tlio effect of falsehood, of fraud, 
and.design, I therefore earnestly, and at tho sumo 
time rn.fr IroFpqCtfuly and humbly, ask tho members 
of thi(flHnniasiou to consider wbat tho conduct of 
my cOTp has been from the period which forms the 
date of this* transaction, namely, the conclusion of 
the Commission that was held before Colonel Meade. 
It would bo irrelevant for me, as it would be irrelevant 
tor this Commission, to consider the enquiry that 
ryok place before quo thoroughIv competent to form 
a judgment and to assist the Viceroy of India by his 
- views upon that or any other subject. I wont say or sug¬ 
gest, except by a word, that much which appeared upon 
that Commission may have been applicable to servants, 
v and not directly to the Gaekwnr, but I pass away 
from that. The terminus from which 1 begin is tho 
end of that Comma ion. The conduct of the Gaekwar 
from that period i® a matter to which f have to solicit 
your earnest attention. I have to solicit it with a view 
of asking you to say that il was not tho conduct of a man 
who was designing and arranging a crime of deep dye, 
but that it had all the contrary appearances; It is not 
| merely negative. I wish very much that my observa¬ 
tions upon (his point should be made with sufficient 
clearness and force to fix them on vour minds. I assert 
that it is not in human nature that a man should b'e 
1 acting openly in the way the Guekwdr did,and avowedly 
against the person against whom ho was also ploiiing 
secretly. It will be obvious to the meanest intellect 
that people would at once say, “ Yea, hoie is the 
man that has done it,” Ordinary common sense, to 
give no higher name to it, ordinary cunning, would 

prevent nny course of that kind, i should expect that 

a inuu who was about to poison another in tho way sug¬ 
gested against the Gaekwar, would He all affection with 
tho man he intended to poison, and I should expect to 
j find him destroying any evidence that ho desired to 
do him evil. Instead of that, you find him in conilict 
with Colonel Bbayre certainly,* but in a fair, open, and 
honourable way. ‘lie obtained a khureeta from the 
Viceroy of India— an imporlaut document in which [ho 
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after liaviup considered Colonel Meade’s re- ' cases are quoted of what be alfepea fo bo the e-ross 
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rfyafter learning all that could be said upon the 
subject, after deriving all the assistance that could bo 
given to him by experience, ability, and knowledge,— 
camo to the conclusion that the Gaekwor was a person 
whd might, under certain conditions, be entrusted with 
the reform of those institutions, tlio bad arrangement 
and. management of which had formed the subject of 
the preceding enquiry, and ho gave to the Gaekwar an 
opportunity down to tlio end of the year 1875 to effect 
the necessary reforms. He therefore had received 
from the Viceroy the clearest proof that, in tlio vice- 
regal court, he would meet with fair consideration, with 
lair judgment, and that he would be given a fair 
chance. Well, why should ho interfere with him ? But 
he finds—and upon that I shall havo to observe hcrc- 
ntter—overy sort of opposition to the jproeeedipgs 
ho was taking, and to the endeavours ho was making 
lo perform that which had been suggestd by the 
Viceroy. I do not think it is unworthy of remark 
the observation that was made by Sir Lewis Pclly in his 
examination yesterday, ol what*his experience of the 
Gaekwar was. Ho found him quite amenable to reason: 
be was ublo to act with him upon most agrceablo 
terms^ he found that he was perfectly ready to do what 
was aug’. osted to him in the interests of his Govern¬ 
ment, and according to the desire of the Viceroy. 

And one cannot help making the observation that there 
is suflicicnt t>nd abundant evidence — and X think I shall 
he able to point out without any necessary hurshness 
or unkindness—that Colonel Plmyre wns about the very 
worst man who could have been placed in the position 
lie wns in, that he was in his conduct most injudicious, 
and that the Gaekwar had most reasonable ground to 
complain of the conduct he pursued. One little incident 
13 enough for me, and I think 1 shall have todtvellmoro 
upon this hereafter. You, gentlemen of the Commis¬ 
sion, can do what I cannot. You can realise the narivo 
mind and the native reason, and I ask you—and I think 
you will agree with the comment I arn making—could 
there ho anything on earth more injudicious than for 
Colonel Pkayrc to show himself in daily and hourly in¬ 
tercourse with the very bitterest enemy the Gaekwar 
ever had ? Could he have thought, under such circum¬ 
stances, justice wns likely to be done to him ? More¬ 
over, teas justice likely to be done to him ? I venture 
to think not, for although Colonel Phayre imagined,v 

and stated that Bhow Poonikur wus a most upright and , 

highly honourable man, I venture entirely to dissent I hands of tlio Viceroy. I 
Iroiri that opinion, and to think bo was nothing more I natural result," — in 


justice perpetrated against him by Colonel P bay re. The 
case propounded by the prosecution is that at tho very 
time this khureeta was being prepared, simultaneous!v 
with it—day by day and hour by hour it must have 
been going on arsenic, diamond dust, contrivances of 
kinds that are the dreariest remains of ancient snper- 
dtition, bottles containing poison, such as one may read 
of probably in the Aral ian Kights, but which I should 
have thought would have been hardly alluded to in the 
sarkest places in tho nineteenth century. But all thu* 
time while a great State document, of great import¬ 
ance, was being prepared with care, and argued out 
with judgment while this is being prepared by 
himself and his Ministers, he is accused of mixing 
himself up -with a parcel of scoundrels, and inviting 
them to poison the man w T hom he must have known 
perfectly well would havo to answer this khuieeta, 
aud whom lie also must have known it would be per- 
lectly useless to act in any way whatever against, till 
this khureeta was answered. Of his object, I shall say 
nothing more at present ; but when I come to objects 
I shall have to say a good deal. There are grave mat¬ 
ters in this case that will present themselves, and I 
cannot help thinking, before it is concluded, the real 
criminal will bo traced. 1 cannot hOlp thinking so. 
But talking of the probability of the Gaekwar being 
that criminal, 1 wish to impress—and this is a matter 
that I shall have to dwell upon hereafter—a 9 strongly 
as I can on tho minds of the Commission, that such an 
outburst as would arise from the successful attempt to 
poison, must in all human probability powring 
or unsuccessful have utterly prevented anv atten¬ 
tion being paid to the khureeta. In this particular 
instance the Viceroy appears to havo attended to 
immediately, and notwithstanding this alleged at¬ 
tempt occurring, to hare answered the khureeta 
in most favourable terms. But it appears to mo if the 
Resident hud been poisoned, in all human probability, 
there would have been an end of the s enquiry raised by 
the Gaekwar, and that the greater subject connected 
with tlio kingdom, the poisoning ol the Resident, of tho 
Queens representative in that kingdom, would have 
smothered everything like an enqnir, into other mat¬ 
ters, and probably would have led to a deposition of an 
entirely different kind, Upsetting from the beginning to 
the end all tho endeavours of tlio Gaekwar for the pur¬ 
pose> of obtaining w hat he considered justice at the 
submit that w'ould bo tho 

nomeS’owiSh” 0 " ", ho ’' V th P^sonel 00 I ^rtoVu rosW’TL'h an aT.emf wit sit 

ESSK huntings up lor that very m- cesslulnot, therefore 1 ventnro to think that ho two 

h3fn^Tt un?n 18 UC of obtaining things are totally inconsistent: that the 

nun ling it up m much the same way—not perhaps re¬ 
ceiving for it specific sums of money, but receiving 
Colonel Phayre’a patronage which would put more in 
Bhow Poonikur’s pockets than a few rupees would do, 
as it would show that he had the tar of tho Resident ; 
and it must bo rotnombered that this mnn must have 
appeared before the eyes of the Gaekwar as being a 
person who, in all human probability, was controlling 
all tho actions of Colonel Phayre. Is it wonderful then 
that the khureeta of the 2nd of November should havo 
been framed? Of course, tho gentlemen of the Com¬ 
mission have all tho dates in their minds, so that I 
need not ask them to recollect them particularly, but 
in dealing with it, it seems to me tc be a matter of im¬ 
portance to remember this date. I allude to the 2nd 
November. Immediately previous to {hat time the 
khureeta wa3 being framed. It must have been a sub¬ 
ject of very grave deliberation. It is, ns far as my 
humble judgment goes, a very admirable document. 

Everything is put most fairly, most temperately, and at 
fhe same lime orgnmentat-ively, wliilg niR leaving mat¬ 
ter upon bare assertion without proof. Two or three 
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poisoning do not agree ; that they do not. go hr 
hand ; that they arq poles asunder ; that they diverge 
of necessity ; t hat tho man whose mind was on the 
khureeta, would not do anything that would be likely t< 
make that khureetapf no’effect aud at the same time 
bring another Resident, together with, sa he must have 
known, the severest investigation and one that might 
he attended with flic most dangerous consequences 
Having remarked on the conduct up to that time of the 
Gaekwar, 1 wish now to proceed t( 
suspicion, or rather before I .arrivQ 
call your attention to the conduct 
during the interval, v hen you have 
Lewie Polly he was freo from all t 
watch, and not interfered with in any way what 
The suggestion of tho prosecution is that npon this 
man’s mind is the knowledge of this heavy mime 
and he also knows, if the story bo a true one, w fhat thil 
immediate acaors in this crime are persons who have 
been already suspected, that enquiries have been made 
and that tho train ia laid by which ultimately the truth 
may be arrived at. At this period his Secretary, Damo- 
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dit, was not under charge. Damodlmr, who 
only, whatever other elements may be wanting in 
tia constitution, is not wanting in intelligence—Would, 
of bourse, have communicated with him, and according 
to Damodhnr Punt's evidence, he had communications 
with him : so if Damodhnr Punt’s evidence is to bo 
believed, his mind was qifrite alive on the subject, at all 
events hi 3 mind would necessarily bo alive from the 
fact of Ilowjee and Nursoo having been taken into 
custody, and this matter being investigated. Well, 
during oil this time ho has control of all the means con¬ 
nected with his Government; The control of money 
sufficient for the purposes I am about to suggest, and 
the question is what his conduct was, and whether that 
conduct is what you would expect the conduct of a 
guilty man to be. 1 submit that it was not. On the 
contrary, it was the conduct of an innocent man. It is 
not pretended that he had coihin unicat ions with Itovv- 
jee or Nursoo ; or that he, either by his agents or 
otherwise, endeavoured to get t hem out of the way. It 
is not suggested that any attempt was made by bis 
agents or others to bribe them. He remains there 
knowing, if the case on the part of the prosecutors is a 
true one, that ho was sitting upon a mine to which a 
match might beat any moment applied ; knowing that 



he immediately, without communicating with them,, 
ordered them to go there, went himself, offered himself 
in every way to give every assistance; and I take the 
liberty of saying that while his interests and his conduct 
militate against his contemplating the act of poisoning, 
his subsequent conduct showed as conclusively a 
man’s demeanour and conduct can show, that be had 
never been a party to it, I submit for your better 
consideration and judgment these observations upon 
the subject of what his conduct was both before 
and after this charge, and I hope you will not con¬ 
sider that I am too sanguine in supposing that they 
are likely to have great effect on your minds, and that 
effect of a kind much calculated in favour of the 
Gaekwar. At that time, as your Lordship is aware, I 
mean during tbar, month while the Gaekwar was at 
liberty and free from any thing like restraint, Salim and 
Yeehwamrao were bis servants, under bis control, and 
thero would have been no difficulty -whatever in their 
removal if it had been desired. Another remarkable 
fact in this case is that while there r evidence of sums 
of money of a comparatively Bmall amount being paid, 
as was supposed, for information to the ayah and to 
others—I say comparatively small amount, because as 
far as I recollect the evidence the amount is small. 


_ , .aling with Sir Lewis but as lar as 1 recollect there is not a half penny sup- 

Pelly anxiously iov tin. puipose of meeting’tbe views of posed to have been paid to any of the alleged actors iu 
the Viceroy daily in the town, doily haying an oppor- this murdering transaction during the whole of tho 
tunity ot seeing Lowjce, daily having an opportunity time during which the transactions were beng carried 
of seeing Kursoo, his secret agents, I suppose he would out. I think I am right in saying that it was about 
have no difficulty in finding some whom ho could use ! August or September, certainly uot later than these 
tor iiis purpose, and there is not a single act from the months, that any snms of money whatever -were paid, 
beginning to the end of that period—and I urge this and while it is supposed the Maharaja is spending 
upon the Commission—that is indicative of anything money recklessly for tho purpose of obtaining informa- 
but tho most per loot lr»»dom from being guilty of the | tion, there is no evidence that a farthing was paid to 
subject of tho matter that was then being investigated ! any of his accomplices iu tho murder he contemplated, 
and now is charged again** hii". A \ory few words | There is undoubtedly smother instance in fin case of 
more about him. Iliad intrWled rather to have defer- 1 remarkable modesty and self-denial on the part of 
rod my observations upon tl r period Bo i Nursoo—one is glad to liud any good 

but one does not always follow fhe exact arrangement qualities remaining in their constitutions—they never 
that one has made, but having alluded to it, I will now seem to havo asked for any money. My Lord, you see 
conclude my observations upon the subject of his con- j that we were in the hands of these men, for supposing 
duct, by begging attention to the evidence given by ! they had told that they had received sums of money, 
Sir Lewis Polly, yesterday, as to his conduct when ( probably they would have bad to shew how they had 
he was requested to send Yeshwuntruo and Salim spent it so that they dared not assert it. If that is 
to the Residency. I think I may ask you to refer to the case, we have, I think, a feature qnito unnatural, 
the correspondence which J put iu on that subject, that a Prince should put himself absolutely in the 
riir Lewis Pellv felt no doubt whatever as to what was ; power of half-a-dozen of his subordinates i-ccuuse 
the nature of the enquiry, and tit, to his objeci in asking one of tho carious matters in this ease is that tho 
"ortho presence of these two persons. What was the > Gaekwar, who is said to be rather reticent in ono of 
s’oritinct of tho Gaekwar himself ? It may be great I the examinations, seems to have been extremely 
deceit arid it mav be great hypocrisy, but it is a deceit anxious to parade in a most unnecessary fashion 
that ho has not shown in any other part j his intention to poison Colonel Phayre, and if in 
career' It may have been great deceit. and great I point of fact, he had been anxious to make up a 
’but it is mcouBiatent with anything you lind case against himself, he could not have gone more 
!rffhe r-arIier*0er iod *oHiis conduct regarding the mat- effectually to work, for wIdle one instrument would 
*«r«i which have ifivcn rise (o this trial. It may have have been quite sufficient, ho seems to have taken 
Wn dcccir audltypoorisy that he exhibited, but hear . endless opportunities of proclaiming / hie intention, 
■ L sent .Salim and Yesbwuutrao without mid surrounding himself with conclusive evidence of 

and without any communication four or five witnesses, at least four of whom were 
having been made to them by i quite unnecessary for tho purpose he is supposed to 
..r. i.Mtnff they weye permitted to come havo had in view. Thor# cannot be a more remarkable 
'i t... iti.oiihwv and state ollthey knew about the : instance ot that than Nursoo himself, for if you look 
alnr imder the hands of aeuie police officers through the whole of big evidence, I ask you whether 
authority, under tho hands ot that man has boon brought here for any purpose except 


a moment/s delay, 
hesitation, without 
any hnmati being 

to 

matter 


under the bauds of --- . . . . 

the law. tic know the power ot tho law, ho knew 
the power of the English Government, ho kite v 
how much could be brought to hear upon a pe so 
there is nu accusation by tho Unush 
the supposed attempted niur- 


against whom 
Government. And 
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to corroborate the lies of Row joe, for from beginning to 
to end be way useless in tho transaction, and he is 
brought into tho presence of the Gaeksvar for no earthly 
purpose in connection with the crime that was about 
to bo committed. that I Bad about him is that 
*' Salim will bund you so and so. :> They make him an 


deror has never interfered with any of those poisons, - - —---■ - r 

never attempted to corrupt them or buy them over, mtermcddler, and an entirely unnecessary accomplice 
and when their nec \va-> required at the Residency to the crime. Kofc very natural, not very probable this. 
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—' fate leads him into most unhappy matters 

^aadj^tntails upon him most unhappy consequences, 
fenr my Lord, that in pursuing a consecutive ar¬ 
gument,— the materials are so abundant, as the 
investigation has lasted such a long time,—that some¬ 
how or other, in the arrangement of mai ters, I may get 
into confusion, but I shall leave it to the Commission 
to put my omission right—I 8 hnll endeavour to bo as 
clear 08 possible. 1 shall also cndca\ our to be nsconciso 
as concise as possible. I think, my Lord, it may not be 
undesirable that I i-houhi refer more particularly to jho 
case as it has been put before you—and, for that purpose, 
I shall refer to the speech of my learned friend the 
Advocate-General—a speech in all respects worthy of 
the high position ho holds—perfectly temperate, and 
fair, and not an observation introduced into it, about 
which, on the part of the Gaekwar, I feel I have the 
slightest right to complain; in fact, I may say that one 
of the pleasures I have had in the conduct of this most 
painful and anxious case has been the continuous 
courtesy I bavo mot with from my learned friend, and 
the assistance he has afforded me, whenever ho could 
justly give it to mo. I propose, ns I have said, to refer 
to his speech, because it is a careful speech, and has 
been founded upon instructions carefully given. I call 
your attention to the mode in which he places this case 
and the features to which ho invited the attention of 
the Commission, as being those upon which ho should 
ask your judgment adversely to the Gaekwar. Ho 
divided the matter into the chargo of tamper¬ 
ing with tho servants in which he suggested 
the ayah as being ono of tho principal .performers. 

I ought, however, before I comment upon wlrnt my 
learned friend did open, to refer to one very remark¬ 
able omission in his speech. The omission must have 
been deliberate, and so far as I can see, it is omitted 
of necessity. He does not from the commencement to 
the conclusion of his speech suggest any motive that 
could have actuated the Gaekwar to commit this crime. 
U has been left to me to bring out the position of the 
Gaekwar and hie course of proceeding to show what 
motives he had, and domment upon these motives, and 
what they probably would have led to, but my learned 
friend suggests no motives, although ho must have 
well considered this matter, it must have occurred to 
him as tho first thing that should be dealt with in prov¬ 
ing a great crime like this; but my learned friend 
has been uuablo to put his finger upon any single 
position that existed in connection with the Gaekwar 
that would have shown whence a reasonable motive 
could have sprung for the commission of this great crirno 
with which he is charged. I sir, ho alluded to tho 
tampering of tho servants, but lie did not suggest or 
allege that there was any connexion between tho 
ayah, Lowjee, and Kursoo. What is also very 
remarka >le js tlio following fact, which I shall ask 
rr£ U1 P 017111881 ^ to say a word or two about, 
ike Advocate-General introduced into this part- of 
the case a person of the name of Pedro, who, according 
to my learned friend, was chief butler, and had been 
butler for some five and twenty years, and whom he 
connected with that brauch of >ho case which I have 
described as being the tampering with the servants. 
After the mention ot Pedro, my learned friend says, 

'* 1 to the more important part of the case.’’ 

fio that he divides the ease into two parts—the acts of 
the ayah, and one or two other persons, and the acts 
of Pedro, in connection with the tampering of the 
witnesses, aud then he goca on to the acts of other 
persons in support of the allegation of poisoning. It 
becomes important that we should consider the mode 
in which my learned friend has introduced the man 
Pedro, who forms a most important feature in this 
enquiry. I have no hesitation whatever m saying that 
independent of almost every other argument in the 



case, and taking a certain view of the case, the 
evidence of Pedro-entitles the Gaekwar to an acquit¬ 
tal on all the charges brought against him. ft be¬ 
comes therefore extremely important to consider how 
my learned friend has dealt with Pedro, knowing per 
lcctly all that Pedro had to say, knowing who Pedro 
was, and having to introduce him to your notice, Now, 
my Lord Chief Justice who presides is well aware how 
witnesses o! a certain kind may be introduced into a 
case. Supposing their testimony is at all suspicious— 
tin to may a doubt under such circumstances as to 
whether they should be produced as witnesses. My 
learned triend has of conrse deliberated on tki9 matter. 
He has not attempted to cast tho slightest slur upon 
Pedro. He has introduced him as a perfectly repect- 
able trustworthy witness, and as a person to be relied 
upon as proving a particular fact. He had been tweniv- 
five years m the employment of the Residency I have 
a right thereionr to say that from tho beginning to 
the end ot this case, there has not been a sugge/tion 
ut am thing which would cause mo to say that Pedro in 
not amongst the whole group ofliars and perjurers 
who have been introduced to support this case, tho 
one man against whom no imputation whatever is cast 
Pedro puts this case ont of court. If Pedro is to be 
behoved, there is an end of it. Tho entire superstruc¬ 
ture must tumble. Rowjee, the main actor, cannot be 
believed,as Ins evidence stood, but hero it is contra¬ 
dicted up to the very hilt, and [ will show you internal 
evidenco presently of the truth of Pedro's statement 
and of the falsity of tho statements made bv Rowjee. 
U ltliout, however, entering now upon that‘pa* ; icula- 
evidence I shall deal simply with the particular fact 
that a man introduced here by my learned friend as a 
thoroughly respectable witness, competent to prove a 
fact, a man upon whoso evidence he has asked you 
to find a decision against the Gaekwar, a man who. 
for aught I know, has been a confident ial servant for 
a quarter of a century, declares in the witness-box 
hero that every word deposed in relation to him 
by Uowjeo is a foul lie and fabrication. My Lord. 

1 feel it very difficult, indeed, to say more upon 
such a poiufc. It appears to me that as far as Rowjee 
is concerned, the evidence against him is Conclusive, 
and if you agree with me that upon Rowjec’s evidence 
tins case must stand or fall, then Pedro strikes a mor¬ 
tal blow to tho whole case, from which 1 think that even 
the ingenuity and power of the Advocate-General will 
not be able to rescue it. lie will attempt to avert it. 
witli^ all the fairness which, as tho representative of 
the Growri.desirous simply for justice, ho can command ; 
but I think that, notwithstandin 

find an argument to convince this Commission, ’ that, it' 
the evidence of Pedro can possibly bo believed, il is 
not possible to believe in Rowjee. I am reminded by 
my learned friend Mr. Branson, to whom 1 have con¬ 
stantly to offer thanks for his assistance^that Pedro 
oddly enough is the only person whose examination does 
not appear to have boon conducted by parties to the 
case. He was examined at Bombay by a Justice of tho 
Peace and Deputy Commissioner of Police there (refer¬ 
ring to Mr. Kdginton). Tjiere are some things that, 
must bo and which can never bo donied. 1 apprehend 
that, in tho first instance, you have such a case. You 
have got Rowjeo and you have got redro. You cannot 
believe both of them; it will bo impossible to do sot* 
l shall comment upon Kowjeo’s evidence presently, and 
in tho meantime, 1 shall say nothing more about Pedro’s 
evidence. It is not necessary for me to give a character 
to a man from whom my I earned friend has not at¬ 
tempted to take it, but who, on the contrary, has teen ' 
relied upon by my learned friend for the proving - of 
what he deems to bo an important part of this case. 
Now, my Lord, my friend having stated that ho had 
come to the more important part of his case, proceeds 
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^Vupon tho attempts to poison Colonel Phayre, powder only is saul to liave been given on thoklAI 
iLau^think that vour Lordship most have been sur- occasion. But the two packets are said to have been 
priced at the instructions which rnv friend received I given to Rowjeo for the purpose of being administered 
upon that subject. My learned friend, in his opening to Colonel Pjbayre, somewhere aboi >ei-. wliy 
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which form an important port in Rowjeo’s testimony. 

I do not rem * the dates, but I shall call your atten¬ 
tion to the subject afterwards. I merely call attention M - -* ~ .. 

now to the fact that it is alluded to by Colonel Pliayre, i over to llowjce. Now, the statement that howjeo 
bat thuc my learned friend does not mention it in his j makes now is that there were two packets given. Ho 
• r wnltr ..: ....-.s,-. nf rl >.a flitif. Iin divirlnrl f.ViJn int,n tlrreA nortions — i 


opening, lean scarcely imagine an omission of that 
kind to be accidental. Probably my learned friend 
thought it. was so utterly incredible* that he did not 
bkc to put it bravely before the Commission, and I 
think I shall be able to show thitfc if such was his idea, 
that it is a correct one. But Whilst he docs not speak 
of these September attempt^ he opens upon two 
attempts by Rowjeo on the 6th and 7th November, 
while Ho v, the Comijniflsion. will remem¬ 

ber, declared that he did not make any attempt either 
upon the sixth or the seventh. It is perfectly true that 
although there was no attempt made upon the 6th 
and tho 7th, yet Colonel Phayre had all the distressing 
symptoms just tho Eame. Colonel Phayre looked back 
to tho times when he ought to have taken tho poison, 
and when he ought to have taken it his stomach 
was always in »' most uncomfortable state. If it 
was so upon tho 6th and 7th, it must have been, the 
pummelo juice, because there is no poison, Rowjce, 
who was said to have put in tho arsenic, docs . not as¬ 
sert that he put it on those dates, Tliat tumbles 
to the ground altogether. On the contrary 
ho says, “ All that I received 1 put in on 
the 9th November." There can be no doubt what¬ 
ever that liars often forgot themselves. It is 
one of those fortunate arrangoAents of nature that 
liars very seldom liavo a good memory; and nobody 
can doubt that when my learned friend opened the 
attempt at poisoning on tho 6th and 7th, Rowjce 
had mado his statement, that There had been this 
attempt at poisoning. 1 forget whether he said so 
to Mr. Souter or not. It is quite clear he made it to 
somebody because this statement my learned friend 
w'as instructed to make. Well, when Rowjeo camo 
to be examined, l quite admit his position was 
not- altogether a pleasant one, and his memory 
might not be altogether so retentive as it might 
lie He made no allusion to the attempts ot tho 
0 th and the 7th, but on contrary he made a 

statement in effect entirely inconsistent, with that, 
savins that he put the whole of tho powder he re- 
Ti ed in Colonel Wiayre's tumbler on the 9th My 
f -L7then refers to tho orders to procure arsenic from 
friend then relerew whom j e hall have to 

Hemchund Futt<^cliunn, »b evidence of 

say a word or two when loom^ # J)roboUo 

Pamodhnr i nnt, •• 1 T},,t Tnvfrifitul makes I 

solution to this pari of tho ca bg, 
an observation which I think 
upon his instructions and 

ed together and hamlod oi u by ^ 1 
upon two occasions. } n 1^8° 81 
writer’s notes, mv friend say 


it will turn out that this was tho original asser¬ 
tion—that tho diamond dust and arsenic appear 
to have been compounded together and handed 

' that Row 

Ho 

told us that ho divided this into three portions—one 
packet into white and the others into a rose coloured 
powder. Probably it is rose-coloured because Rowjeo 
had heard of rose diamonds. I rather imngino ho in¬ 
troduced the colour out of compliment to the name. At 
any rate there were two powders, one of arsenic and ono 
of something like rose-coloured powder. That is his 
first statement, quite inconsistent lvith the diamond 
dust and arsenic compounded together—perfectly so, for 
if they were compounded together the arsenic could not 
have come into Rowjeo’s possession. It was necessary, 
therefore, for Rowjee, in support of tho lie about tho 
belt and the arsenic found in the belt—it was necessary 
for him to invent another story, and therefore Rowjeo 
does invent this very remarkable one. He says that 
there were two powders given to him, not compounde d 
togcthor-*-that one was separate and the other as 1 
pointed out rose-coloured. Then Rowjeo—whose mind 
is of a peculiar character, made up of murder and 
mercy, of affection for Colonel Phayre and a desire to 
kill him—thinks that this white powder is too poisonous 
to administer, and he accordingly, in making up the 
on 1 packet, mixes up three packets principally of the roso- 
' coloured powder and puts in a small pinch of arsenic 
not calculated to harm anybody into the rose-coloured 
powder; and then he deposited that which was intend¬ 
ed to poison Colonel Phayre in his girdle and forgets 
all about it. 1 shall have to comment upon the belt 
episode hereafter. It is a very peculiar and important 
episodo, and is not one of the least indicative of what 
the case is. It is not wrong that I should refer to that 
and point out the entire difference between the case my 
learned friend was instructed to open, and the facts 
which have been proved. I shall bo obliged to refer 
to those matters again at something like great length, 
but I mention them now to request you to give such 
consideration asmy observations and the facts themselves 
j lead you to consider they are worth. Then, my Lord, my 
learned friend, being in serious difficulties, having no 
motivo to suggests suggest that there is a confirmation 
j arising from tho absence of communication between 
all tho witnesses. He dwells upon ihat as being a 
strong and pregnant evidence of confirmation. Per¬ 
haps tliat would bo about the nearest approach to 
evidence of confirmation that could be given in this 
case ; yet 1 should say that it was trumpery and trashy, 
yet perhaps it has some claim to be considered as 
I evidence of corroboration if it were tho fact. Tho only 
upon which also there misfortune is that it is utterly without foundation. Not 
contradiction. Ho says | only had the witnesses intercourse together, but they 
| were invited, by that respectable gentleman, Akbar 
to Rowjeo Ali, in a most persuasive manner, to give every parti- 
of the short-hand culars to him; and they generally mado a statement 
“Tho arsenic and after having passed a not very comfortable twenty- 
,ve boon com- | four hours. There seems to be*a process—what it is 
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3 by Ballm to Rowjeo j l do “^ow-that a f ter havincr ^en under the gentle 

pound .d together anc -J shall deal care of Akbar Mi, and probably quite accidentally, 


on two occasions.” 


Tho importance of that. 

with In another portion of my obsemtipne, but I may i they 
briefly any that this diamond dart and arsenic are 
tho diamond dost and warnne supposed " 
boon given upon tho flirt occasion to 
Arsenic and diamond duet arc not stud to havo 
boon received a£ all upon the last occasion. i-c 


to have 
Rowjeo. 
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are made very uncomfortable in their minds 
and at once make a statement.. That, as confirmation, 
falls to the ground, and I shall point to a way thqy 
were brought Ingot her for the purpose of having their 
evidence manufactured—and how completely it was 
manufactured beginning to end—and I shall, I 
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/lead your minds to that conclusion which will 
itty well bounded by this. I do not think I need 

-o more than uso the name of Gujanund (I wish 

ho had a niuno I could pronounce better.) I think 
that when they talk of fairness and of tho witnesses 
having no opportunity of seeing each other and of 
confirmation from that source, all I need say is, 
Gujanund. Nothing can be fairer, my friend may 
say, to theso witnesses, and that at least there was 
candour and fairness. I answer— Gujanund. And if, 
when Gujanund is lully impressed upon tho minds 
of the Commissioners, and ■when they remember the 
active and intelligent officers, as they will be called 
in the London papers, whoso assistance ho had 
on all occasions, J think tho notion of the wit¬ 
nesses not seeing each other or knowing what they 
were about to say is the most comical that has evor 
been brought before a Court of Justice. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, as I have said beforo, liars who have no founda¬ 
tion of truth to go upon, cannot always recollect what 
they may have formerly said, and therefore, notwith¬ 
standing Gujanund, Akbar Ali, and Abdool Ali, who 
have done all they could for their country and them¬ 
selves, I do not think it will be bolieved that tho wit¬ 
nesses had not many opportunities of meeting to¬ 
gether. But my learned friend had felt that up to this 
time ho had a very unsympathetic case to offer to the 
Commission. He felt that he had a terrible lot 
of rogues and a terrible lot of falsehoods, or pro- 
bat'lo falsehoods, to allude to, and there was no¬ 
thing whatever in regard to Damodhur Punt and 
to ltowjeo that could redeem them from the depth of 
rascality into which their own admissions have put them. 
But at last my learned friend comes to an oasis in 
t ho desert of miserable lying tlirough which he had 
been obliged to travel. He comes upon Nursoo, 
and my friend is at once relieved. Thor© is some¬ 
thing to dwell upon, something of innocence, something I 
of virtue, there is repentance. My learned friend 
alludes to him in this way, and 1 noticed that when he 
did so his voice almost trembled as be said, “ One other 
circumstance in regard to Nursoo deserves to bo 
mentioned. Ho had been many years in the service 
of the Residency and hold \ high position. 
After ho had given his evidence under the circum- 
stances I have stated, he felt so strongly tho disgrace 
he had incurred, and the falsity of allegiance of 
which he had been guilty, that he attempted to drown 
himself. There is a deep well near the Residency. 
Ono day he broke away from his guards aud jumped 
into the well, from which he was rescued by the po¬ 
lice. 0 It turns out, however, that he had had a dinner 
at the Residency—I have no doubt a very good one. 
Ho-was standing beside the well and saw people, and 
he was seized with a vertigo, and then he t umbled not¬ 
withstanding all my learned friend’s efforts to push 
him into tho well he would not go in except by his 
own act, and my irk nd could not get him to declare 
more than that he. tumbled into tho well. They say that 
truth is found at the bottom of a well; but on this oc¬ 
casion the police were too quick and rescued him before 
he bad found any. So we pass an ay from Nursoo. The 
m.xt matter to which my learned friend alluded, and I 
upon which also he had depended for confirmation, was , 
the demeanour of the Gaekwar when he called upon 
Colonel Phayro on the9th November. My friend said : i 
—“Colonel Phayre was still suffering from the effects ' 
of the poison which he had imbibed, but be did not 
know at that time, as he had not heard from I>r. Seward, 
what lie had taken. Ho received His Highness as 
usual, and waa much struck by His iiighnesa m the 
course of conversation describing to him almost exactly 
the symptoms under which he was suffering, and saying 
that there was a great deal of sickness about the town 
of such a character as Colonel Phayre v^asat that very 



moment suffering from. He said that he had 
suffered in the same way.” It is curious that such 
conversation should take place. Colonel Phayre did not 
tell Mulharrao what ho had taken or what his supposi¬ 
tions were at that time—he may have thought some¬ 
thing had been put in his goblet. Ho had no definite 
idea that he had partaken of poison, not having then seen 
Dr. Seward. But if Damodhur speaks faithfully the Ma¬ 
haraja knew perfectly well then that the attempt had 
been made aud failed, because on his driving back from 
the Residency to the Palace ho picked up Damodhur 
Punt on the road and had a conversation with him 
about it. That conversation Damodhur Punt will him¬ 
self relate. My learned friend intended to convey—and 
probably it would have been an argument of very great 
weight—that the Gaekwar had wished, having ordinary 
knowledge enough to know tho symptoms of poisoning 
by arsenic, to divert Colonel Phayre’s attention from 
thoughts ot poisoning, by endeavouring to convey the 
impression presented that he himself suffered under 
exactly the same symptoms from natural causes. I read 
to you a letter from Colonel Phavre to Dr. Seward or 
; - ! see it is to Dr. Seward. “ Although I only 
took two or three sipa of the puramelo juice which the 
tumbler contained, I felt within about half an hour, 
us I described to you, a most unusual sickness of 
stomach, accompanied by dizziness in tbe head and of 
sight, producing confusion of thought, also a most un¬ 
pleasant metallic taste in tho month, with slight sali¬ 
vation, such ns 1 have never experienced till within, 
t he last few days.” These are the symptoms described 
by Colonel Phayre, and theso are the symptoms 
my friend is instructed to say aro identical with 
those which tho Gaekwar attempted to mako 
Colonel Phayre believe be was suffering under 
from natural causes. 1 have therefore looked into 
what the evidence of Colonel Phayre was upon the 
subject. He snys, “ 1 asked His Highness about, 
his health, aud he said that he had not been very well, 
and that there was a good deal of fever about, and 
ho thought he must have oaten to6 many sweet¬ 
meats of tho kind usually made at the Dowallee. 
He also said that he had headache and a slight- 
pain in his stomach, but he was well sow.” It 
is rather difficult to associate the description which 
he gives ot the slight pain in the stomach from eating 
sweetmeats, with the coppery taste, the dizziness, and 
the slight salivations descril ed by Colonel Phayre, and 
I believe another observation was made as to there 
being something unusual in asking Colonel Phayro 
about his health. Indeed, I aiu reminded that Colonel 
Phayre led up to the question by speaking of hia own 
health. When 1 look at Colonel Phayre’s evidence, I 
am warranted in saving that the wholo of the Gaok* 
wars demeanour to* Colonel Phayrb. upon that morning 
was one nothing qpproaehing to guilt, but was the 
perfectly natural demeanour of a man who generally 
visited Colonel Phayro ou that day—it was not a 
demeanour, in fact, t hat could have excited suspicion 
in the remotest dogrqo in the mind of the most sus¬ 
picious person. I have thus, my Lord, dwelt with tny 
learned friend’s speech, which is valuable, not only for 
its ability, but as pointing out in the clearest manner 
what Jus vi<*\v is ot the evidence. Now, he sayn that 
this case depended upon Nursoo and Rowjeo : ho 
admits them to be accomplices in tho crime they eav 
was committed, and that he considers that according 
to ordinary practice— »uid the practice wiU be, observed 
on the present occasion—that confirmation of some kind 
is necessary ; and he undertakes to give that confirma¬ 
tion. He gives three samples- one i H that, tho 
witnesses were kept separate. 1 have already referred 
to that to show that wherever tmcenblo- the c<mfru.ry 
was tbe »aot. Will any one for tv single moment doubt 
that there is any hone, t confirmation in tbe conduct of. 
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inui who, although very wicked 011 one oc* 
his fate led him to attempt murder, was 
nTman who had the merit of shewing repentance, and 
exhibiting his sincerity by attempting to pitch himself 
into a well. With what object was he introduced into 
ihe case ? Did the Maharaja*, on any occasion, give 
him anything to do ? He has done nothing ! That 
also has lallcn through. Another point was the 
demeanour of the Gaekwar and bia allusion to his own 
maladies which ho says were identical with those of 
Colonel Phayre—that ako tumbled down to the 
ground. Ho has failed upon f be one point on which lie 
relied to give confirmation. He has opened with Pedro 
as a witness to he re lied upon to give confirmation. He 
has opened with Pedro to be relied upon making no 
comment to detract from bis evidence and credibility, 
and Pedro knocks over the main witness upon the most 
material points, thus showing that ilowjee has upon 
tifso points entirely and deliberately perjured himself. 
Then, if 1 am right in the observations I venture 
to make in this portion of my address upon this point, 
we are now left entirely and absolutely at the mercy 
of the three accomplices; and it is upon'evidence of 
ouch witnesses, filled with other inconsistencies, that 
you are asked to deprive tho Gaekwar of his honour, 
of his property—to cast him forth as a helot in the world 
—from whom all would shrink—a man whom, if you 
wero sitting here in another capacity than that of 
Commissioners, it you were sitting here as jurymen— 
a man whom without hesitation you would hand 
over to the scaffold. And this result is asked of you, 
to be arrived at upon the evidence of men admittedby 
my learned friend to be accomplices, and show, 1 think, 
up to this time at all events, by the opinions which I 
have ventured humbly to address you, to be accomplices 
without a shadow of foundat ion. 1 will now—-and before 
going to other evidence, because 1 my do so with pro¬ 
priety and conveniently—refer to the evidence of Colo¬ 
nel Phayre. He is the central figure in this extraordi¬ 
nary story. Heaven knows that I have no wish to ray 
a word more than I am absolutely obliged to do calcu¬ 
lated io hurt the feelings of CqJoucI Phayre, who, I 
have no doubt, is a thoroughly upright and honour¬ 
able man, and a gallant and distinguished officer; 
v.ut I venture to think thot Colonel Phayre was 
entirely unfit for the position be held—which was 
an extremely delicate one—and lie was known 
bv the Gaekwar to have met with a reprimand 
of a most serious kind, not involving, but on the other 
hand conceding his honour and integrity, but dwelling 
i,non bis want of tact and jmjfjmeiit iu the manage- 

mom of delicate ufl'oii B. J think I am not. putting it 
tmfairlv. Hr said, and no donbt truly, that, a tulisc- 
<iur D t'Governor cleared him from this imputation. 
Tbii gives me no dissatisfaction, but, on the contrary, 
t never wished to me that document as charging Colo¬ 
nel Phayre as deserving of the censure passed upon 
him. 1' use it simply to shew that it was one of 
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against the Gaekwar. Then Colouel Pluiyrc _ 

great notion of redeeming a persecuted people. Ho is 
the saviour to whom the people looked and made entrea¬ 
ties to. When he drove out he was met by persons who 
petitioned him, and he was a ready listener to all their 
complaints. Such demonstrations are not ungratify¬ 
ing to the vanity of some people, but are little proot 
of the truth of the complaint, knowing as they did that 
his ears wero open to any complaints that ni ght bo 
uttered against the Gaekwar, ready enough to give car 
to such congenial food to his imagination, and to listen 
to those who would make assertions which ho would 
readily accept. 1 have already alluded to what must 
havo been the feeling of the Gaekwar when he saw 
Colonel Phayre in daily, almost hourly, communication 
with Bhow Pooniknr; how he was absolutely in his 
hand ; and how absolutely impossible therefore it was 
for reforms to take place. Was there no difficulty in 
the way of accomplishing that which tho Viceroy had 
considered would take a period of two years or a year 
and a half to efiect, but he waste be thwarted that 
way. Colonel Phayre also seems to havo boon labouring 
under the idea that he should be poisoned. Where ho 
got it from, Heaven knows; but one can very well 
understand that persons like Bhow Pooniknr, w’ho 
talked about bazaar gossip, impregnated a mind like 
Colonel Phayrc’s with notions of tluit character. Then 
v,e have a circumstance tlmtalso occurred which I shall 
have to speak of afterwards. Sornewhero about Sep¬ 
tember or October Colonel Phayre had a boil on his 
forehead. This boil will not bo altogether unimpor¬ 
tant in the case. 1 think a good deal turns upon it. 
There is a curious cpisodo connected with it, and it 
anything can bo humorous in this case, this forms one. 
There is no doubt whatever he had a boil, llo had 
tho attendance of a distinguished medical practi¬ 
tioner to take oaro of this boil. Where he got tbo idea 
into his head, and how lie got it there, nobody knows, 
unless he had read over Damodhur Punt’s evidence 
and recalled matters to his mind, and then came to a 
sudden conclusion, because he docs not appear at that 
time to liave made any observations on the subject. 
He complains at that time of having been sick, 
not liking his pummclo juice. Dr. Seward was 
not asked.upon the subject. 1 know collodion was 
mentioned, but Dr. Seward would hardly apply 
collodion to an open boil. If bo did apply collodion, 
it fully accounts for tho feelings he described ; but it 
is clear t hat ho intended to convey that something was 
done to the plaster which he put on and which he de¬ 
scribes. My learned friend corrects me, and therefore 
the observation doe* not apply. I did not remember 
that he used anything else, and I did not remember 
what was said by one other witness, what was to be put 
on tho place. My friend mentioned this, and it is to 
support the testimony of liowjco that he put certain 
powders info his pummclo juice. A peculiar matter is 
that Colonel Phayre drank his bad pummclo juico 
It occurs to me that tho best 


those documents operating upon the mind of* ihe Gnek- I without complaining- It occurs to me that tho 
, orni U.rulimr him to consider first that Colonel tempered man in the world on drinking bad pmnmelo 
ami jfauing mm -— tl.« lj nic e would say, “What on earth is the matter with 


Plume was ecarcolv tho person u> occupy t'.o position 
ho did, nod that in llm next place that M would 
i,« removed upou a complain* being made. Colonel 
Phayre most 
a person, or 

friendly to the Gaekwar. 

*fpecimvu of tho Jot. They 
but they got patronage 
more valuable to nil these 


thin but Colonel Plioyrc seems to have behaved in 
a most Christian spirit and said nothing about it. He 


m prudently associated himself with simply does not drink it, and simply throws the juice 
number of* persons, whjp were not away, and this occurs on fhreo successive days, wdth no 

complaint, no alteration, no enquiry. I think you will 
agree with mo that that conduct- is of a kind which can 
hardly lio accounted for. Ho says bo, however, and I 
accept bis statement as such; biit Ido not accept it as 
being what actually took place, and I cannot help think¬ 
ing lie has been poring over the evidence of the other 
witnesses; and that be is inclined to attach to that an 
importance which lias only beeu created by t he assertions 
of other people. Ofcoursevl piay be wrong on that point, 
made it rigiiV-h tViid* man •-»' him who had been so act ive j but it appears to me to be extremely probable. Let ua 


Bhow Pooniknr v.as 
sav ho get no money ; 
which was pfobably very much 
men, to whom Colonel Ptmyre 


ttratxg entirely to havo lent himself- From mixing with 
these,men Colonel Phayro comes to the conclusion i hat 
Bhow Poonifcm- God only known how becomes In tho 
conclusion- is or wan nn honourable man. Wo know not 
upon what grounds bo cam* to that conclusion, but ho 
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r whilst wo arc considering it with Itowjee’s. 

account is true ho really took out all the 
arsenic from tho pared ho had received and deposited 
it in another parcel and practically ouly UBod the 
diamond dust. Practically lie only used that which, 
supposing it to bo admitted, is a perfectly innocent 
matt or, and can cause no pain nor annoyance. It 
certainly does look as if fancy had worked* upon his 
mind, and that he had recollected feelings which he 
never experienced, l*y reading depositions tin t an at¬ 
tempt had been made to poison him. Then, my Lord, 
we go on to tho subsequent period, the 6th, 7th, and 
9th of November. On tho 6th and 7th tho same in¬ 
cidents occurred. Tho same symptoms that ho had 
experienced in September and October, and again 
experienced on tho 6th and 7th November, tho very 
same that were afterwards experienced on tho 9th. To 
say tho least ot it this is extremely peculiar, because, 
according to* the evidence of Kowjee, he had not put 
the poison in upon the 6th and ‘7th, and therefore 
Colonel Phayro must certainly have imagined these 
symptoms upon thoso days,* and ono cannot help 
thinking with regard to ail tho circumstances that 
Colonel Phayre supposed that poison had been at¬ 
tempted to be administered to him upon thoso parti¬ 
cular days. Tho pumnielo juice was bad again ; 
he tasted an unpleasant, taste again, he could not drink 
it all, again he was perfectly submissive, and 
made no complaint, nor till the 9th of November did 
it strike his attention that poison had been adminis¬ 
tered. Now, my Lord, these I confess are matters 
that I am unable to fat hom. At ono time it occurred 
to my mind—1 do not say it occurs to it now—but it did 
occur to it, and to tho minds of other persons, and 1 wish 
to offer.it as an argument to you, and that is that there 
was no substantial, real intention to poison the Colonel. 
I shall havo to address many observations in which that 
point will bo an important ono to consider. It occur¬ 
red to me as very straugo that persons having such 
complete access to poison, having also such complete 
access to Colonel Phayre, with a perfect knowledge of 
his habits, with an opportunity of dealing with them, 
it occurred to mo as extremely strange that for so long a 
tirno with all these implements at their hands no at¬ 
tempt had been successful, and that in reality Colonel 
Phayre had never derived any, and in point of fact never 
complained of any at the time from what were said to 
be repeated attempts to poison him. That was a mat¬ 
ter which it was impossible 1o lose sight of in a case 
like this presenting such extraordinary circumstances 
and so many impossibilities. But when wq come to 
the ultimate act, the description of it greatly puzzled 
me, and puzzles mo to this moment. Colonel Phayre 
was very resolute in saying that the sediment at the 
bottom ot the glass was a dark sediment. Tho other 
witnesses all spoke of light-grey powders, aDd if that 
which was analysed, and if the analytical tests havo 
been correct, and if we are rightly informed upon the 
subject, beyond all question the powder analysed did 
not in any way answer the description given of it by 
Colonel Phayre. The tumbler had been put down, and 
after it had been put down, and after it had remained 
for, if I recollect the evidence rightly, about half an 
hour, ho threw' it away and then was 'attracted by the 
appearance of the comonts at the bottom. Now' you 
will remember what I)r. Seward said upon that subject. 
I received his evidence upon a number of points, and I 
assured him that it was not my intention to ofler him 
the least offence, but directly 1 spoke about the colour of 
the powder in the gloss, he got out of temper Bud pro¬ 
posed to keep me here till doomsday. It seemed to mo 
perfectly clear that it was a puzzle to him which he 
could nob make out, for the powder which Colonel 
Phayre saw wae dark while .that seen by Dr. Seward was 
light. I do not mean to say that ayesight of people 
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docs not deceive them occasionally, so that that which 
is light may appear to them dark and i f ice versa. I havo 
heard that such cases sometimes occur in regal’d, to 
colours, but, to say the least, it is unusual, and tho 
fact remains that between Dr. Seward and Col. 
Phayre there is a direct and altogether irreconcilable 
difference. Now, the pow'der—at all events, if it w'as 
tho powder that really remained, for I confess that 1 
cannot understand the difference of the colour I have 
alluded to—was sent away for analysis. 1 shall be 
obliged, when comparing what Rowjee and Nnrsoo and 
one or two of tho other witnesses said, to refer again to 
the circumstances that took place on the morning of 
the 9th. In the meantime, however, I pas9 away from 
that. In analysing the powder, Dr. Seward applied a 
test which is not always carried out with success. 
'And from Dr. Grey’s evidence I do not understand :hat 
t he arsenic was really reproduced bv either himself or 
I)r. Seward, although they both refer to the discovery 
of a metallic ring. There is no doubt that this metallic 
ring indicates arsenic, but it is not an absolute proof; 
and 1 know that in cases of arsenic poisoning tried at 
home, the scientitic men employed have generally 
brought out the arsenic itself in its pristine form and 
not relied merely upon the appearance of this metallic , 
ring With regard to the diamond dust it is entirely 
idle to say that any whatever has been found. It is 
pure nonsense to say so. There aro some sparkling 
elements and somethin* that scratches glass, but to say 
that it is diamond dust is ut terly beyond any possibility 
ot proof. It cannot bo proved. It is the purest guess¬ 
work imaginable to speak of tho presence of diamond 
dust, and to accept scientific disclosures upon such a 
subject is the merest trash which I do not think will 
havo any weight upon tho minds of the members of 
this Commission. Of arsenic there is a ccrta.n amount 
of proof, supposing that the pow'der sent for analysis 
was the identical powder which was in Colonel P hay re’s 
{duns at the time ho showed it to Dr. Seward, and 1 am 
w ell aware of a positive declaration by Colonel Phayro 
that tho glass could not havo been touched or the 
contents added to before be gave it to Dr. Seward. B»jt 
ldo not think that positive declaration will go fnv, 
because there were a number of people about who had 
the fullest opportunity of touching the glass if they 
wished to do so; and bis positive declaration may have 
been due to his preconceived idea that ho had been 
jpoisoned. In making these observations lam not pro¬ 
pounding a theory w hich 1 undertako to prove or sub¬ 
stantiate ; I am only remarking upon the peculiarity of 
the evidence in this part of this case and the re dec lions 
it gives riso to, and the difficulties presented hv those 
matters to which I have tukon the liberty of calling your 
attention. 


It W'as now past tw*o o’clock, and the learned Sergeant 
suggested that, tho day being Saturday, the Court should 
rise for the day. Lie was, however, w illing to go on ii 
the Commission desired it. 

The President—If you feel that physically you 
require a rest this afternoon’, wo shall certainly not 
press you to go on. 

Sergeant Pallantinc—I’must put it entirely upon 
myself, as I think I should like a rest- this nftornoon. 

The President—For t|xo reason you have stated wr 
shall not go on, although I rogret that there shopfd be 
any loss Dt* time. 

Sergeant Ballantinc* thanked his Lordship the Pre¬ 
sident, and takl ho had already gone through a consi- 
dorahio portion oi the case, and probably by Slpnduv 
he would bo able to seo whether he could not condense 
what observations he bad yet to make. 

The Court then rose. 
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6NTEENTH DAT, MONDAY, MARCH 15. 

PRESENT. 

Sir Richard Couch (President), H. H. Maharaja of 
Jeypore, Sir Richard John Meade, Sir Dinkur Kao, and 
and Mr. Philip Sandyfi Melvill. 

Counsel for the Prosecution—The Hon. Andrew R. 
Scoble, Advocate-General of Bombay, and J. D. I 11 - 
veraritv, instructed by Messrs. Hearn, Cleveland, and 
Lee-Warner, Solicitors in thiB matter for the Govern¬ 
ment of India. # 

Counsel for the Defence—Sergeant Ballantine, R. A. 
Branson, Henry F. Purcell, and Sliantaram Narayen, 
instructed by Messrs. Jefferson and Payne, Attorneys, 
Bombay. . 

Secretary to the Commission—John Jardine, Esq., 
Bombay Civil Service.^ 

Interpreters— Mr. ■ xmjee and Klmn 

Bahadoor Cursetjee Ilnstoinjeo Tlmnawallu. 

H. H. the Maharajah Gaekwar present. 

Sir Lewis Polly, K.C.S.I., was present for a portion 
of the forenoon. 

The inquiry was opened at 11 o’clock. 

The President—I am sorry to have to say that His 
Highness the Maharaja Scindia is unwell, aud will not 
be able to be present to-day. 

Mr. Sergeant Ballantine—Tn iny concluding obser¬ 
vations on Saturday, there wore one or two matters in 
which I made a slight mistake which, with your per¬ 
mission, 1 will now correct. It wub only slight reference 
to dates—and they are only slight errors and rather 
assist my arguments than detract from the effect of 
them. In speaking of the date of the first poisoning I 
put it back to August or September. I find, on looking 
carefully over the evidence, it is fixed by the only 
witness who has given anything like an accurate account 
of tho matter to havobocu fifteen or twenty davs before 
the l9tb of Sept. And I wish to direct attention to t hat 
date because when I come to a later part of my argu¬ 
ment, it will form an important feature of t hat which J 
propose to offer for your consideration. Tho eecona 
matter is that, as far as T can see, and subject to tho 
correction of the Commission, the last money payments 
actually proved, was not later than July. 1 put it ata 
later date in my observations on Saturday. But looking 
through (he evidence with the assistance of my learned 
friends, I think I am right in saying that the last mo¬ 
ney pavment to any of the servants was some time in 
July - certainly not later. That also, in my view* of tho 
case will bean important matter to consider,and there- 
fore I correct what was to a certain extent an error that 
I made in addressing yon on Saturday There was an- 

other qubiect which I introduced casually: I dal not. at- 

tempt to follow it oot at that time; it will be a subject 
• 1 T uhnll have to dwell hereafter, but I inavas 
0n n ,on!flTit what I said on that occasion. Yon will 
wellBupple a ij p( j attention to the colour of the 

remember ‘ h f J.^'of Colonel Pbayrc, described by 
deposit in B , drunk a portion of it. I wish also 
^nfflon 4 looking attbenumber 

yon may bo satisfied by th aix attempts 

given nesnmothattberewe ted ^ 

~ou every occasion Coloneu y i ^ 

alleged to have been matte. It will nothave escaped 
the attention of the Commission that the only agents that 
are supposed tq have been need for the poisoning ol 
Colonel Phayr© were arsenic and diamond dust, neither 
of which produce any taste whatever, and no doubt he 
might have drunk off an entire glass of liquid without 
having discovered that thore was anything dolotorimis in 
it until abont half an hour afterwards. 1 believe that is 




spoken to as about tho nearest time at which 
effects of the poison would begin to bo felt. £ shall 
liavo to dwell upon thiB matter again, but having 
incidentally alluded to it on Saturday, 1 wish to call 
attention to it, because I think it is worthy of the 
Commission, and when I come to the evidence of 
Damodhur Punt and others, I think the point oi 
these observations will bo sufficiently apparent to tho 
Commission. I propose now to enter into the inves¬ 
tigation of tho graver charge against His Highness 
the Gaekwar, and the order I propose to do it in is 
to commence with Daraodlnlr Punt. It is evident, 
that he originates everything, and that from . this 
source whatever poisons obtained, were obtained. 
There is no suggestion that any other person origi¬ 
nated, or supplied the poisons ; it is traced back to 
him, it is intended to be fixed upon him. It becomes, 
therefore, extremely important to consider his testi¬ 
mony, and I think it will bo better to take his evi¬ 
dence as being the first in order of time. In discuss¬ 
ing the evidence of this witness, as well as of Rowjee 
and Nursoo, I don’t think it will be improper for mo 
to allude, before entering into details, to the mode in 
which the evidence has been obtained. I alluded to 
it shortly on N Saturday, and I don’t intend to dwell 
upon it at any length now. I think that I shall meet 
with tho agreement of nil men who reason tho 
matter fairly, as I am sure it will bo reasoned here, 
when l make tho observation that when yon find that 
witnesses of an extremely suspicious charo^tei' have 
placed thomselvcs before a tribunal in the character and 
fight of accomplices, it is extremely desirable to ascer¬ 
tain whether tlioir evidence has boon obtained by people 
of a pure character themselves, and whether the modo 
of obtaining it. will satisfy <he tribunal that it has not 
been got in-an improper way. Tt is always a disagree¬ 
able thing to make any general observations detrimen¬ 
tal to other people; but I am obliged not only 
to speak of the persons but of tho mode in which 
this evidence has been procured. Mr. Soutor, I have 
no doubt, is an extremely able man, and ho holds a 
post of importance, I presume, at Bombay. He was 
perfectly aware of the character of tho three persons 
who are the remarkable persons in this case—Gujanund, 
Akbar Ali, and Abdool Ali. lie waa quite awaro oi* 
the censure that has been passed upon them by, I 
believe, a man who is acknowledged to be one of the 
most honoured and most eminent members of the bench 
of India—he must have beon well acquainted with this, 
I say ; and whether that censure was right or wrong 
which had been so passed lie might have reasonably 
entertained suspicion of the instruments he was about 
to employ. He might have found other persons in Bom¬ 
bay to serve his purpose, but these three persons—Guja¬ 
nund, Akbar Ali, and Abdool Ali—Beem to have been 
brought from another district. There is no reason for 
thoir having been so brought; they are peraons, as I 
have said before, who have had comments made upon 
them elsewhere regarding thq falsifying of evidence 
and getting up false cases ; and whether these wore 
true or not, I say there ought to have been euro taken as 
to the amount of power that was left in their hands. 
Tho mode in which the evidence has been given of these 
three witnesses (I may also speak of the ayah) is also a 
matter to which I must call your attention. And I call 
your attention to it very earnestly, because I tliiuk it 
is a feature in this case that will meet with great 
observation from one eud of this' country to the other, as 
well as in almost every civilized country. These men 
seem to have been allowed to take persons into 
custody, and then, aftor keeping them in custody for 
a certain time, and not until then—a custody, aa 
far as I know, utterly illegal—Mr. Sontor comeH for¬ 
ward, and takes their exrruination. The mode in 

which these examinations were taken f shall defer 





%con^i^ming upon until I enter upon tlio individual 
'yaseS'to which I shall have to call attention; but 
in every instance, as far ns I know, the persons 
who have been the material witnesses in this case, 
have been persons who, first of all wore placed in 
custody, and not until alter having been in custody 
for a considerable time —some longer than others — 
not until then, are they supposed to make their state¬ 
ments. I shall presently show you how~ if these state¬ 
ments are not satisfactory, they are subsequently 
cooked up by additions or alterations ; that will be a 
mattor I Bhall dwell upon in individual instances, 
rather than generally; but I cannot help making this 
observation, that witnesses so dealt with are, in point 
of fact, tortured before giving their evidence. You do 
not administer the thumb-screw, nor do you stretch 
them upon the rack, but thoy are nevertheless kept in 
misery and terror, and, from what I have seen of many 
persons that have been called bore, a position of abject 
terror. Thoy feel that their lives, their property, their 
hope, and their liberty—everything in the world—is 
dependent on -what thoy do while in the custody 
of the police, and that the only modo in which they 
can escape from that custody is by answering the 
■whip— I use that expression advisedly—by giving the 
character of evidence that the police require for 
carrying out their case. In (ho towns of India 
such a course would not bo endured. I know it would 
ho utterly and absolutely illegal. It is practised here 
in a distant district, wliero there are crowds of poor, 
ignorant natives—men who do not know who to appeal 
to, or who do not know where to go to ; men who have 
no constituted tribunal which can help them in their 
difficulties; they feel, as in the present case, their mas¬ 
ter is powerless ; the police are to them a power that 
they cannot resist; the police that they exercise a terror 
that they cannot control, and they go the length of 
what I cannot but call deliberate torture for the purpose 
of obtaining their ends. I have made these general ob¬ 
servations after reflection and great thought. I feel 
( hat they will be observations weighed not only by your 
experience, but by the knowledge and intellect of many 
others, and I believo that this case will thoroughly sup¬ 
port the observations that I have ventured to make. 


Having mudo them, I will now proceed to consider the 
ease of Damodhur Punt—a man who, as I have said 
before, is the fons et origa, of the entire case, bcchuse, 
although examined at a much later dato than the other 
witnesses, he is the person from whom everything is 
supposed to have originated and to have been the im¬ 
mediate agent of t ho Gaekwar, and, therefore, a man 
whoso evidence we are bound to consider with a great 
deal of care, and to ascertain whether it is evidence 
upon which yon can rest. I am speaking to men ns I 
would wish t6 be spoken to. I deBire, in this case, to 
introduce no violont expressions. I desire to use no 
words bnt those which are justified by their being argu¬ 
mentative. I believo conscientiously that if I can 
convey the thoughts and impressions that are upon my 
own mind to the tribunal 1 have now the honor of ad¬ 
dressing, the safoty of the Gaekwar is perfectly clear, 
and that it will ho felt that it is perfectly impossible 
for a tribunal in a civilized country, upon such 
evidence, to pronounce a verdict adverse—I won’t say 
merely to the Gaekwar—but I say that they could not 
pronounce a verdict against the lowest persons in the 
land, if the evidence is such as is produced against a 
person who, if he falls under it, Ioscb his character, 
crown, and all that is dear to him : and, as I said be¬ 
fore, loses it under circumstances which, I cannot help 
thinking, would not bo fatal to the humblest in the 
land. Sly Lord, before entering with the minutoness 
which I must do into Damodhur Punt’s evidence, I 
must refer to the mode in which 11® wag given into cus¬ 
tody as corroborative of the general observations fchit 


I have made on die subject of the police. It appears 
that he -was takeu into custody ou the same day i\s tin? 
Gaekwar, and, instead of being brought before any 
magistrate, instead of being confronted with his accu¬ 
sers and having the matter investigated fairly and pro¬ 
perly, the first thing that is done is to put him under a 
sepoy's guard; under that guard he remaius for seven¬ 
teen days. Tho words “ being under guard’’ do not seem 
to bo very terrible, bnt with the thoughts that must 
follow it, and with the feelings that must attend it, I 
think I have not improperly described it as that not of 
confinement but as amounting to torture. He him9elf 
says, " I made the statement for the purpose of getting 
free from that guard." That is his own perfectly candid 
statement upon the subject, and, probably, whatever 
doubt lie may have raised by his evidence, you will not 
feel much hesitation in belioviug that he was speaking 
the truth. Upon that he was banded over to the care 
of the police. He knows, at this time, the evidenced’ 
both Nursoo and Rowjee. This time he admits it himself. 

If he had denied it,it is palpable that he must have known 
it, because Itowjeo and Nursoo were being examined, 
and had been examined, when ho was at liberty, and it 
was natural that he should be interested in knowing 
what they bad stated, and he must have known that 
that charge was one against the Gaekwar, and that it 
was a charge of poisoning by arsenic and diamond dust. 
He, therefore, has to arrange something or another in 
which arsenic and diamond dust are mixed up. But, in 
addition to that, thore is a Bhadowy account of a bottlo ; 
and ho therefore must introduce a bottle into bis state¬ 
ment ; and although ho is the first person who is 
brought into this case by the evidence,—that is, the 
first person who supplies this bottle, in point of fact ho 
only gave it after what was expected of him. He knew 
perfectly that diamond dust and arsenio must he tho 
moans by which tho Gaekwar should he accused. 
These wore matters with which he was perfectly well 
acquainted, and with whicli ho was ready to deal under 
the? circumstances that he himself describes. Now 
what these circumstances are, are worthy of your con¬ 
sideration. They have been eloquently detailed by 
himself, and I need do no more than call your atten¬ 
tion to them. The poison of this honorable witness is, 
—“ If you convict the Gaekwar, you Bhall get off; if 
lie gets ofl, you shall be punished.” That is his own 
account, his own proposition. He is then granted a 
conditional pardon. “ Succeed in what the police 
havo told you to he what they require and you will get 
I off, otherwise you must bear tho consequences of 
your own admission.” Liberty, possibly a grant of land, 
Heaven only knows how perjury of this kind is ulti¬ 
mately rowarded, might be given to him ; bur on the 
other hand he would not only not get liberty, but 1 
don’t know exactly what the punishment is for having 
committed perjury or having attempted to commit iuur* 
der in this country, he would probably he very much 
more severely punished for not doing what the police 
expect ofhim t han lie would ho for the crimes that he 
has undoubtedly committed. I don t know whether 1 
havo ever met before with an instance in which 
a witness has come forward and made suoh a 
I direct avowal, and stands before you with 
a halter round his neck which js to bo used 
or not according to the evidence that ho givoa. Still, 
there are marvellous instances in this world ifi „ 
which, notwithstanding so painfol a position, a man 
will sacrifice everything to tho truth, bnt I don’t think 
tho warmest admirer of Damodhur Punt would bo in- 
j cliued to think that ho wonld bo disposed to make any 
I such sacrifice. Ho is a clover man—'the ole^vereat 
i amongBt tho witnesses that have been produced, ns for 
I as my judgment has beon able to go—an eminent -1 
i ly cunning man, who gives his evidence with 
| very considerable volubility—hot 1 could not 
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nking that there was an appearance about 
itenance as if even he felt a sense of shame 
e he was uttering whan I shall demonstrate to be 
a perjury, for he made statements which have been 
materially, altered. My Lord, this will make it neces¬ 
sary for me to examine this evidence in relation not 
only to its consistency with itself, bnt also in relation to 
other matters ; that is what I propose to do at some 
considerable length : and I venture to think that when 
I have done this, and called your attention to the 
evidence of other witnesses who wero also called to 
support this case— flemehund and other witnesses—-I 
think I shall show ydli, not only that ho has delibe¬ 
rately falsified a number of statements in this matter, 
but also that the police have been most active and 
havo made much of a great doal of the evidence 
which has been produced before you. I, iny Lord, 
particularly refer to the evidence given by Hemchund, 
•—evidence that was manifestly extremely suspi¬ 
cions, as you were of opinion when you allowed him 
to bo cross-examined upon his statement ; but evidence 
which I am now in a position to consider, and I think 
sha I p.„nt out, wnh such matters connected with it, 
hnt.1 think it will have a very formidable effect upon 
the conclusion of this case, f think-m.less I am very 
wrong indeed m the conclusions that I havo arrived 
at^-I shall show in this case police manipulation 

isr 4 "-ss?? r Leeoaa 

hnmhl# ability, and I on,, onV 8ubmit „ uc l l t ,asoDs"us 
have affected my own mind, i can only hope tlmUhey 
will also affect yonrs. I shall lay them bolero you, and 
I hope in relation to this and other matters I shal up- 
pea to your reason as I should wish to bo appealed to 
l,y those who endeavour to convince me upon any par- 
ticular point, lho first matter to which I call vour 
attention is the position of the man Daioodhur Pant. 
Permit me to describe jt, ns it occurs to my own mind. 
I do not think it will be a fancy sketch at all. He is the 
Secretary and trusted servant of Ilia Highness the 
Gaekwar; he is a man likely to have His Highness’s con¬ 
fidence, I admit, and, so far they may bo enabled to 
state part of his story as probable. But his position, aa 
he describes it himself, is one of a man whoso accounts 
are rotten to the very core—false entries in all his books 
—false representations as to what payments have boon 
made for—and, in point, he places himself in a position, 
that if he had been charged by the Gaekwar, or upon 
the suggestion of Colonel Phayre, which was extremely 
likely to be the case, with embezzlement and fraud, be 
would have had no, earthly answer to these charges, 
his books would have told their own story, tho falsifica¬ 
tions would have been perfectly apparent, the evidence 
given by tho Brahmin and other people would havo 
shown his entries to be utterly untrue; and, supposing 
there was no charge againt the Gaekwar, I think he, Da- - 
modhnr Punt, might hive howled himself deaf before 
anybody would have believed that these falsifications 
had been made at the Gaekwar’s direction. Supposing 
the charge had been made against him—what answer 
could he have made ? How on earth couid ho in any 
way whatever have rescued himself from the certainty 
of being convicted as »fraudulent servant ? My Lord, 

I asked some questions and pressed them to him, and 
I don’t think they were impertinent or unworthy of; 
consideration. 1 pointed out to him what his position i 
was, and ho admitted that which I am now arguing— 
he admitted thut he had no means of answering, no 
means whatever of rescuing himself from the imputa¬ 
tion ; and the suggestion that was patent upon that i ; 
now venture to make to you,—is it at all likely that ho , 
would hhva become the instrument of the Gaekwar j 
for the purpose of falnifying books, which falsification 
admitted hia own dishonesty, and to which falsifica¬ 
tion—if he himself were accused, and the Gaekwar ‘ 
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choso to be a party to the accusations, he couh 
have had any earthly answer ? And upon that point, 
it is proved that there is not a scrap of writing in tho 
Gaekwar’s hand—not an act done in the presence of 
an independent witness by tho Gaekwar, from tho 
beginning to the end of this cose (but more particular¬ 
ly I am referring now to tho falsification of those 
accounts)—by which Damodhur Punt might have 
exculpated himself from the charge of embezzlement 
and fraud. My Lord, I think that is a forciblo argu¬ 
ment for your consideration against tho supposition 
that they were committed in the way that he stated, 
and for the purpose that he stated. It is difficult to 
imagine that he would not have supplied liimsolf with 
some protection and that ho would not havo loft him¬ 
self entirely unprotected in tho hands of a master -who, 
ho must himself have known, would be after a certain 
time glad to get rid of him, and to whom ho gave the 
power of getting rid of him. In tho history of vil- 
lanies committed in which great people are supposed 
to use small instruments, wo always find that these in¬ 
struments generally supply themselves with the 
means at all events of implicating their principals. 
I am not aware that I have overheard in my life of a 
case in which a man in Damodhur Pant’s place lent 
himself to fraudulent entries without retaining the 
power of making an explanation in tho event of an 
uccusation. My Lord, there is a matter that I may 
allude to in a Word—although his hours at tho Palace 
■were from eight o’clock in the morning until ten at 
night, with tho exception of a short time for dinner, 
those visits which form a material portion of the ear¬ 
lier part of this case, and which ono would have 
thought he would have known of perfectly, especially 
if he had been an accomplice of the Gaekwar, seemed 
to havo passed without his notice, and he did not seem 
to be a party in any way consulted in them. It is ono 
of those inconsistencies that I think speak to our minds, 
and leads the way naturally to another observation, why 
if tho Gaekwar was in point of fact dealing with a par¬ 
cel of servants and others, and hud a desiro to obtain 
information, or to commit the graver crime with which 
ho is charged—why, when he had a ready and facile 
instrument in his secretary, did ho not leave him to do 
tho infamous and dirty work, instead of placing himself 
constantly in the power of parties every ono of whom 
would bo able to testify against him? 1 believe I 
remarked on Saturday that one of the most remarkable 
features in this case is that it seems that the Gaekwar 
rather took a pride in the number of persons whom lie 
took into his confidence upon a capital and fatal matter 
of this kind; and really tho mode in which the meetings 
are supposed to have taken place, and the perfect can¬ 
dour with which he seems to havo offered his opinion to 
the humblest people, and I should think the most 
dangerous of people, is even in this extraordinary 
feature. When I come to refer to some of the 

evidence that has been given, and the circum¬ 
stances under which it has been given, and the conver¬ 
sations that took place, T shall' very earnestly aak those 
members of tho Commission, who are also natives of this 
country, to attend to some observations. I know that 
they will attend generally to all; but I shall direct some 
observations wrnoh I think will be peculiarly adapted to 
then-knowledge of the country and its habits, and upon 
which I behave that they may give very valuable in¬ 
formation, and be of very valuable use indeed to the 
Gaekwar in this his terrible position. Now, my Lord, 
those matters I have dealt with, and I have endea¬ 
voured, in doing so, to state myself calmly os I shall 
endeavour to do during the remainder of my address. I 
may take the opportunity of saying that these observa¬ 
tions are pertinent not only to this part of the easo, for 
their application will be found when I come to the other 
portions of the case in detail, But having once called 
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ion of the Commission to them, 1 don’t pro t - 1 come to investigate the evidence that has been given 



elaborate upon, or, unless by forgetfulness or 
otherwise, again refer to them. Having disposed of 
Damodhur Punt’s position in relation to tlio accounts, 
now let mo ask you to follow me in the history of what 
he is alleged to hnvo done. At page 112 in the short¬ 
hand writers’ notes in the Bombay Gazette —and it will 
Kove my reading many extracts that I might otherwise 
do, aud I think enable you to follow such parts of the 
argument as aro worthy of my atfention, if you would 
allow me to refer you to the short-hand writers’ reports 


by other witnesses; and I think, indeed I feel sure, 
that when I point out some matters that at present have 
not been called to the attention of this Commission, 
that extraordinary as the circumstances are that aro 
patent before this Commission, thero is passing through 
the whole of the matter circumstances that require the 
deepest consideration, and are calculated to crearo tho 
giavest doubt as to what is the real history of this 
Let mo, however, proceed with his 


transaction. Let me, 

statement. It is obvious, supposing he had any object 
in the matters which I may place beforo yon—your in getting arsenic, why he did not get it from tht? 
Lordship will find the commencement of this extremely Fouzdaree, because if ho had been mixed tfp with the 
singular transaction. I t commences with the order of use of it at any time afterwards, the name of his mas 


the Gaekwar for tho arsenic from tho Fouzdaree, rc- 
gardiug which it is alleged that tho Gaekwar stated 
to him that it was for tho itch, and that ho himself 
worded it that it was for a horse; and his further 
evidence is—“ I took the order to tho Fouzdar, but 
was unablo to procure the arsenic.” Now, I beg tho 


ter upon it would have at oueo traced tho possession 
of it to himself. Under these circumstances if 
tho Gaekwar had been desirous to uso poison, the 
last thing on earth that lie would have/dope 
would have- boon to put his name upon tho order. 
On the other hand, the last thing Damodhur Punt would 


attention of tho members of the Commission to that, do when he found his master’s name upon tho order 
ii- . xi.- i. i _ i-i . i 1 Al would bo to obtain the arsenic, because it would havo 

been the means of tracing it to himself. Upon, that, 
ho, according to his own account represents to tho 
Gaekwar that he cannot get the arsenic from the Fouz¬ 
daree. That will be in your recollection. Why not ? Would 
not the obvious answer of the Gaekwar be—‘‘Why, 
all poison is sent out of tho Fouzdaree bv mv order, 
and upon my order alone. I have the entire control of 
tho poison ; L have tho entire control of arsenic. What 
do you mean by saying that you canuot get tho arsenic ? 
you have got my order for it; go and get it.” And 


Ho wrote the order, and was unablo to obtain tho 
arsenic—that is his story. That is a falsehood—a deli¬ 
berate falsehood, lie begins by tolling that which 
is entirely aud absolutely untrue ; hd could have ob¬ 
tained that arsenic without any difficulty. The Fouz¬ 
dar was called by my learned friend, and his evidence 
will bo found in page 156 of the short-hand writers’ notes. 
The Fonzdar says that tho order was in all respects 
complete, and thero was nothing whatever to prevent 
Damodhur Punt from obtaining the arsenic from tho 
Fouzdaree. As the superstructure is built upon this, 


the whole of it must tumble to the ground with the fal- yet ho (tho Gaekwar, allows the order, with his own 

I endorsement, to remain in the records so as to convict 
him of attempting to procure arsenic iu the event of 
any charge being mado against him, and ^yields to tho 
, reason given him by Damodhur Punt that he canuot 


sity of that allegation. It will bo broken to pieces by 1 
other means, but that alone is sufficient to destroy it. j 
But that, iny Lord, is not the only feature to which I 

think it right to call your attention in this order for _ 

arsenic. This was an order upon which the Gackwar’s get it, without a single observation, although he knew 
name appeared ; the Gaekwar endorsed it. Therefore, perfectly well ho could got it, and tells him. to go and 
as far as we can gather, unless he was a lunatic, he got it elsewhere under the circumstances to which I 
actually puts his own name upon an order for arsenic, have now referred and to which I call your attention, 
which, according to Damodhur Punt, is to be used for Upon his statement that he could not get the arsenic 
tho purpose of poisoning tho Resident. There is an- at tho Fouzdaree, ho is directed to go to Nooroodin 
other view that may be taken of this, and that depends Borah, and get it there. Now hore we have another 
upon tho view that hereafter you will take of Damo- curious interlude or episodo in this very remarkable 
dhur Punt. Damodhur Punt may bo a mere instrument case, aud hero we have again an exemplar of polico 
of the police, and knowing that, he is perfectly safe it* ho management, and police arrangement. W b have a good 
assists them in obtaining a particular object, bo may i view of the liberty of tho subject—whether they aro 


have invented the whole of this mutter. Rut there is 
another view that may be taken—Damodhur Punt may 
have had some object of his own in obtaining the arsenic. 

Ixook at what his position was at this time. Colonel | lias fixed upon Nooroodin 
Phayre was beyond all question using every means fables. He expected Noor 
in liis power to sift tho proceedings at tho Palace; n—.i. - -•» 

and, sooner or later, it must have been apparent 
to Damodhur Punt that his defalcations and 
frauds would be discovered. That idea must havo 
been apparent. Nothing could havo been more peril¬ 
ous to Damodhur Punt than an investigation of his 
accounts and in all probability other servants of the 
Gaekwar might be reasonably supposed to be under the 
same apprehension. 1 have already pointed out whai 
such an enquiry would have led to; and if an enquiry 


respectable tradesmen or not—When tho police chore to 
interfere with it. Ho gives a long account of going 
to Nooroodin Borah. 1 can quite understand why he 
Rorali to toll a parcel of 
Nooroodin would ondorso them. 
Nooroodin Borah, as will be remembered by Colo¬ 
nel Meade, was.ono of the complainants against the 
Gaekwar upon the Commission. Ho complained of 
having been fined five thousand rupees unjustly, aud 
he also complained of a rein vivo of Ids having been 
flogged. Ho was, and is, and might be well esteemed 
to be a bitter enemy of the Gaekwar. Uno cun very 
well understand why ir is that Damodhur Punt should 
have selected him as being the person to whom he ap¬ 
plied for arsenic. It occurred to him, as it has occurred 


bad been made against him, there is no donbt. his probably to men of little minds generally, that this 
position would have been sufficiently perilous. Ho was j man would naturally bo only too glad tv> ohtttin von- 
in disgrace admittedly at the Residency; tho Gaekwar geance. This is a man who is no friend of''ours, but 
was never able to take him there; he was not admitted i ho .seems, at the same time, to bo uu honest man. Aud 
within the walls of the Residency. Under those cir- howlmahe boon treated because ho refused to cofcno 
euinstances, Damodhur Punt kuow that he was a marked I up to what the police demanded of him ? As eon fir¬ 
man. He had a motive ; the Gaekwar had none. | mation of Damodhur Punt’s statement, ho ia kept in 
Therefore, it will bo hereafter a matter for consideration i custody, and has been kept- in custody, for months, 
whether the whole of this story is a lie, or whether when, j According to Akhar Ali, 1 believe, ho has been vomit- 
in point of fact, bo admits that he has intended to | ted to prison, because they could not get anything 
mmder, he has told one truth—"ahd jupon that point I \ whatever out of him, aud Akbur Ali, with a smile the 
Khali make some further observations hereafter, when Ivory reverse of benevolent, intimated, in passing, that 
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wim something or another in reserve for him 
~ttrk the would not at all like. One is not therefore 
surprised that he has not made his appearance to 
confirm Damodhur Punt upon the subject. The police 
have done all they could to make him — they have 
threatened him, they have tortured him—but they 
cannot make him. Bitter enemy as he is to the Gaek- 
war, he is the one spot in this Case in which an adher¬ 
ence to truth has induced a man to suffer torture aud 
degradation rather than be made an instrument of a 
false charge against an innocent man. So much for 
the arsenic. Oddly enough, it does not appear 
by the depositions that he was ever taken before Mr. 
Souter, and that illustrates what I have al¬ 
ready said that nobody was taken before Mr. Souter 
until a proper course of police manipulation had 
rendered him subservient to their purposes. He was 
never taken before Mr. Souter; he remained in prison., 
Akbar Ali mid that he had been remitted back to jail 
with the threat that some proceedings or other will 
by taken against him—what they inhy be Heaven 
only knows! He is powerless to prevent them. 
There is no magistrate, no human being to whom a man, 
persecuted as this man has been, can appeal for remedy 
and for safety. So, my Lord, as far ns I remember, 
there is no evidence whatever that Damodhur J’unt 
ever obtained any arsenic at all-no evidence, I mean, 
beyond bis own assertion. Hie, own assertion is that he 
obtained it from Nuoroodin. 1 think the observations 

< hat 1 hare made upon that subject will satisfy you that 
this is utterly false. If he obtained it, he obtained it 
from some other source, and for some other purpose. 
The w’hole of his story is a fabrication that he might 
have obtained it upon his master’s order ! He did not 
do so, and the evidence in relation to Noo/oodin is 
conclusive, that lie did not get it irom there. ILo makes 
no suggestion as to having got arsenic from any other 
quarter. This is the arsenic that pe rmeates ultimately 
until it is supposed to reach the cup of sherbet of 
Colonel Phayre! I am not aware that there is any 
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Goojaba, a servant of Nana Khauwelkur, came and 
shewed me some blister flies of the same kind, and 1. 
told him to take thorn to the physician’s brother and 
submit them for his approval. About tho same time 
the Maharaja told me that the physician’s younger bro¬ 
ther wanted the urine of a black hor^e ; and I gave 
orders to Bappajee, the kamdar of the Khna Paga^to 
take some urine accordingly to the physician’s brother.” 
Now' I don’t know' what state of darkness this country 
may bo in, but certainly this story reminds one 
much more of some Eastern tale of the former time 
than it does of anything that could have occurred in 
the nineteenth century. At the same time, upon that 
subject you are very much more competent to form 
an opinion from your owni knowledge of wlmt may bo 
the superstitions of the natives possibly than I am my¬ 
self, and I won’t profess to offer any argument upon the 
subject, but leave you to judge of the probability of it. 
But passing away from that, I call your attention to 
what is done with it,, and how it is used_. I may 
as well, however, menfioii here tliet T think lhy learned, 
friend began to get a littfo ashamed of this particular 
part of the case, T don’t think that these blister flies 
at. all suited with his keen and acute intellect. 1 think 
he had a sort of notion that he was going a i it tie 
too far; but inasmuch as they were down upon this 
evidence, my learned triend fairly and properly enough 
proved the whole thing from Damodhur Punt’s mouth ; 
—but my learned friend could not go any further. I 
expected—indeed w e were promised—tho presence of 
the snake-man. We should have had au opporiunity of 
learning by what process he is able t i umet t he poi¬ 
son. We should also have some valuable informa¬ 
tion, the subject of blister flics and their eftcct upon 
human beings, and with regard to the article that waa 
particularly desired by tho Maharaja for the purpose 
of poisoning his enemy, some account of its pro¬ 
perties might have been given by the gentleman who 
was deputed to obtain it, and who appears to 1mvo 
obtained it. But iny learned friend does not appear 


other suggestion as to arsenic being procured. I believe I to have called any of these sages for the purpose of 
there was some suggestion of arsenic from tho camp giving us any information upon the subject, ami as far 
Borah—the man who has not been called ; and if there us I can gather these wonderful extracts were made into 


was any arsenic obtained from him, they have his books 
in fchtir possession, so that if that arsenic had been 
bought from him they have abundant means in their own 

. "• - • i xr i 1 i . r 


a white liquid and disposed of in a manner to which L 
will now call your attention— 11 The Maharaja wanted 
the stuff, but did not want to givo what the man de¬ 


hands to prove if. Now, 1 think the next portion of manded” (that, 1 think, is rather improbable, and 

considering that Damodhur I’tinfc had nothing to do 
but finger whatever amount of money he pleased be¬ 
longing to his master, probably you will agree with 
! me that it is not very likely to be true) “ so suggested 
: to Nana Khanvelkur” (who has not been called, and 
I don’t know who the gentleman is) ” to get eoino of 
the contents of the bottle, and a day or two after, about 
i) o’clock at night, Goojaba came to me with the bot- 
| tie w hich tho physioiau had made, aud told mo that ho 
; had taken it to the Maharnja, and that he lmd been 
j ordered to bring it to me, and that 1 was to take some 
| out of tho bottle, and keep it till the next day, and 
| then give it to Salim. 1 poured some out of tho 
| physician’s bottle into a small bottle of mine, which 
j bad held attar and gave tho other bottle back to. 
j Goojaba, and the next day Salim came to my house 
j at. 9 o’clock, and I gave him the bottle to take to Row- 
i jeo to poison the sahib. This I understood perfectly, 


his evidence, having dealt with the arsenic, it will be 
desirable to deal with, will be the evidence us to what 
ho calls tho u physician’s stuff.” I have before mo 
tho evidence given before Mr Souter ; and 
part of it J will take the liberty to read. It. 
will save mo considerable amount of description, for 
i’think the description he gives himself is as good 
and graphic us any X can attempt.:At the same 
time, namely, when the Kesidc.it had tho open wound, 
(that 1 presume to allude to the boil upon Colonel 
Phay re's forehead) “the bigphyBic.au syoimgerbrather 
hrnnrdifc a buttle of poison made up l.y the plijKittttti, 
Nnt^thcroworamany of us present, be did not give it 
that time, and he may also have wanted some 
it In the evening ono day, when 6olottt 11 hat re lutd 
the boil on his forehead, the Maharaja told mo to got 
some blister flies to send to the yoonger bi other of the 
vKi.-ian. Ho told me to send through! ll olooz- 


dari c*aod have the Wagries sent to catch some flics mid j though I did not tell Salim to give it to Itowjee.” So 


token to tho physician* I told Narayottrao Makusker, 
who Win the Foujdarde, accordingly, the next morn- 
jug tho Maharaja told Bariba,in my presence, that tho 
physician's younger brother wanted some stmKcs to 
make medicine. The snakeman canto to me two or 
throe data after, saving ho l‘«d t,,u snakes tnat itnu 
been ordered, and J told him to take them to tho phy- 
Murovenmo brought tho Mister flies taken by 


hi emu. 


fbe Wagries and 


lie wed them to me, and tbc next day 


that; wc have uow the contents of the bott le which were 
to l)e applied to the unfortunate Colonel Phayre. Wo 
know how it was made, the elements of which it was 
compounded. { shall have to follow that bottle through 
a variety of stages. It is almost; a comical episode in 
this otherwise extremely serious case. Bu$ wo trace it 
now' from its source and i t will not escape your atten¬ 
tion, and I beg that you \yill keep in your recollection 
the account that Damodhur Pun! gives of it, becauso 









r find that when wo are considering Kowjee’s 
e that that account is extremely material, lie 
nays the first bottle brought wits about this length 
' (pointing to the fore-finger). Ho did not uso any 
other term, but put up his finger, represented that tlio 
first bott.e was about a finger’s length, and that the 
bottle that he put it into was about half a finger’s length. 
You will find that in the evidence—I believe I am 
quoting it quite correctly—because it is extremely 
important. It will be one of the means by which 
the falsehood of Rowjeo’s story will be developed. 
He tells us further that it was in an attar bottle. 
Now, I did not ask any particulars as to attar bottleB. 
But I believe it is perfectly well known what they are 
“—they are bottles in which there is a very thick coat- 
ing of glass and capable of holding a very small 
quantity of attar. Probably the space to hold liquid 
is almost infinitesimal, and when you consider an otto- 
of-rose bottle of about the size of half your finger, you 
will agree with mo that it is not calculated to hold any 
amount of liquid. But according to all accounts, this 
is the famous bottle which ultimately met with such 
adventures, and came undor such very learned cogni¬ 
zance. This is the bottle given to Rowjoe, and the 
bottle that I shall presently follow through its very 
eventful history. 1 have dealt with the arsenic, and 
I have dealt with the physician’s stuff, as I shall per¬ 
haps in the future call it whenever I have the neces¬ 
sity to allude to it. I have now to come to the supposed 
obtaining of diamond dust. Now, I venture to believo 
that there was never such nonsense in the world talked 
as diamond dust being accredited as a poison. I have 
looked into books of considerable authority such asTaylor, 
and Beck, and others, and I cannot find the slighest 
trace, except in a work with which I was not acquainted 
until I camo here, whore it has been quoted on the 
subject. At the same time, for aught I know, thero may 
bo a belief that diamond dust is a poison where a book 
of any kind/whether any authority or not, asserts that it 
is. As far as I can understand, if it is spoken of as 
being an article thoroughly well-known, one would 
imagine that it would be the residuum that comes from 
diamonds after they were filed or cut. Howovor, they 
are shown to you as being the result of diamonds them¬ 
selves being pounded, and it is supposed that dia¬ 
monds were procured for the purpose of pounding 
them into diamond dust and using them in the way tbht 
is suggested for the poisoning of Colonel Phayre. 
It is quite odd that of two or three witnesses 
who have been asked upon the subject—goldsmiths, 
Nanajeo Yithul and others—ovory one of them declar¬ 
ed that he had never heard of diamond dust in his life— 
never heard of diamonds being pounded. Wo all know 
it is a very valuable article, and would imagine that the 
notion of its being a poison would have been discovered 
effectually long ago. However, I will accept the asser¬ 
tion made by my learned friend upon the foundation of 
the work that he referred to—Dr. Chever’s work. I 
will accept it that there is a superstition of that kind 
which I will class with the superstitions about the 
snakes and the flies and other articles. There maybe 
such a superstition, I cannot tell. But diamond dust 
nover came out of Damodhur’s place. Damodhur Punt 
never obtained any diamond duBt. Let us follow what 
he says upon that subject, and I come now to n portion 
of the case that I shall have minutely to analyse, and 
I hope I shall be enabled to convey the ideas that are 
present on my mind upon the subject:—“ I got the 
diamond dust from Nanajeo Vithul. I got three massae 
of powder, and nine masses of diamonds. I know this 
from what Nanajee Vithul told me." That is an impor¬ 
tant portion of his evidence as you will observe whe n 
I call attention to the evidence given by Nanajoe Vithul. 
Then he says—" I gave the diamonds Jio Ycshwuntrao, 
who said they wore to be made into powder and given 


to Colonel Phuvre. I said this is uot good—this is 
bad”— a sufficiently mild mode of talking on the part 
of ono who intended to poison. You will see that in the 
statement he first, of all made, he said there were three 
massas of powder. It appears from what Ycshwuntrao 
observed— if his statement is true—that there was no 
powder given to him, because lie simply makes the 
observation that the parcel or packets given to him was 
to be made into a powder. Now, I must pause at this 
period of the case. I have made observations upon the 
improbability of the Gaekwar taking such means as 
those imputed to him for the purpose of obtaining 
arsenic. I now would venture to ask the Commission 
wbat they think of the story in relation to his obtaining 
diamond dust. Assuming diamond dust to be pounded 
diamonds, why on earth should there be such au elabo¬ 
rate scheme to obtain possession of these diamond*; 
why should other people have been taken into confi¬ 
dence ; why should a man have to falsify his books when 
the Gaekwar has nothing whatever else to do but to 
take the loose diamonds, and the diamonds that he was 
using in ornamentation and have them pounded ! At 
that very moment he had small diamonds which were 
being used for the purpose of ornamenting the hilt and 
scabbard of a sword. Throughout his whole reign he 
had been in tbo habit of procuring diamonds. His 
diamond department was full of them ; he had nothing 
whatever to do but to take them. Then why all this 
machinery ; why all this quantity of falsehood’; why all 
this manipulation of documents ? What earthly pnrpo^ 
could be gained by it ? If he had wanted diamond dust, 
he had only to take his own diamonds and have them 
pounded. That is all he had to do. In the same way, 
it appears to be manifestly absurd that there should 
have been so much elaboration for securing arsenic. 
All these transactions took place in the absence of the 
Gaekwur and they are alone dependent upon the state¬ 
ment of Damodhur Pont. No collateral evidence of any 
kind is taken. Diamond merchants are not found to 
have brought tho diamonds to the Gaekwar nor said to 
have brought them, nor is it said that they had any 
conversation with tho Gaekwar at all about them. In 
point of fact, except through the medium of these most 
tainted and infamous "witnesses, there is not a scintilla 
of evidence that the Gaekwar had anything whatever 
to do ■with or any knowledge whatever of these trans¬ 
actions. My Lord, 1 pass over those portions of 
Damodhur Punt’s evidence in which ho imputes certain 
conversations to the Gaekwar relative to the at cmpt 
on Colonel Phayre. They come within the argument, 
that I have already humbly suggested to the Commis¬ 
sion—they arc utterly and absolutely uncorroborated- - 
there is not a scintilla whatever of confirmation am 
it is quite clear that in the matter of conversation 1 ’, 
inasmuch as they are said to have takon P lllC0 " " 
Damodhur Punt and tho Gaekwar were, en [ nv! 
it is perfectly impossible for the Gaekwar v g 
thing but u genokl denial to (ho.n-l.o ^ 
by evidence or Otherwise ol doing »“> inil J n0UB la i 8c . 
contradicting what ho denounces _ ^ W (q ^ 
hood—and 1 cannot do more there! imuossibilitv of 
character of Darnt^^ 
any human being, I „f charges as those made by 
, ^mselffrom war, made by-a man 

I DamodhutFunt ga ^ accessory to the mtmlcr or 
admiumghimBe^r^ endeftVO urmg to shift off his own 
i attempt t° m )onB jbilUy on to somebody else, and 

casting the crime upon 
i 0bta ! nimD n n t WhilethoroiB no conversation whatevov 

' or^anv^eowoboraiiou of any kind in t>>o statomttiU 

1 tho Gaokwav to Dhamodhur Punt, there is 

I negative evidence that in my humble judgment goes 
l v ® qrrongly refute it. Every paper m tho Gaek- 
' possession was seized by the officers and there, 
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genuine document whatever lound by which the ’ 
Tekwar can be personally implicated in [of the transac- 1 
Iloilo. I used the term personally implicated for the 
purj)oKO of distinguishing between the statement 
Damodhur Punt bos put forward as the confirmation of 1 
Iris own statement, and supposing’it to bo true it amounts 
to nothing more* in contradistinction to what I saj T j 
ought to exist for ihc purpose of confirming a villain of 
this description, namely, such confirmation as brings ■ 
the accused by word, by deed, or by act only better into 
connection with the transactions. But it is pretended, 
except irt one most irmarkable document to which I 
shall presently call your attention, that the Gaekwnr 
w as not cognizant in any way whatever ■with any of the j 
transactions that Damodhur Punt was carrying on. And 
all the papers ransacked, searched and investigated 
with every minuteness show thcro is not a single corro¬ 
borative' proof connecting him with the action of 
Damodhur Punt. There are other things that are very 
well wort hy of your attention, and these again I used 
as being the strongest evidence that this case is a got- 
up case against the Gaekwar. I submit what I am 
about to say to you with great confidence—it depends 
upon no words, it depends upon dates and upon the 
construction that the Commission will put upontlto.se 
arts, it does appear to me to bo a most singular and 
remarkable thing, and I think that it must have struck 
iho members of the Commission at the time that the 
matter were being investigated as being singulailv 
remarkable, and that is the story of the obliteration of 
particular parts of these journals. It strikes mens 
being all important. The mode in which it is used or 
suggested by the prosecution, is that those were obli¬ 
terations of certain words—certain names. That con¬ 
nected Damodhur Punt with the transactions in 
question. Well, I have had an opportunity of looking 
at the dates of these obliterations, and I believe I am 
right in saying, if I <ttn wrong my learned friend will 
hereafter correct me. The dates of three of the papers 
so obliterated are June 8, July 2nd, and September the 
(ith—these are dates which the Commission will be 
quite aware, during which time it is not pretended 
that any of these transactions took place—und there¬ 
fore the supposed obi iteration could have been for no 
earthly .purpose as regards Salim because there wan 
nothing whatever to conceal at that time, and accord¬ 
ing to the case of Damodhur Punt, nothing whatever 
occurred at that time. It is a much later date. There 
is one obliteration late as the 13th October; that may 
have been an obliteration for something or other 
occuiring to some loft these parties—but with regard to 
the other three obliterations, they aro at dates daring 
which it is not pretended by any witness whatever.that 
northing at all had occurred. Then, my Lord, there is 
another curious feature m this cose. Damodhur Punt 
did not obliterate them himself he says, but that he 
told un Office clerk to obliterate them, and lie voiioliea 
tLie name of the clerk so employed, lhat naino is 
vouched by my learned friend and p edged in confirma- 
non of the story, lie is called and absolutely domes 
the fact—lie says there is not a word of truth in it. 
tin I wind rao is h'is name. It >3 very rue that wo have 
a Statement of Air. Stouter, one in which be admitted I 
i. on one occasion. 1 am corrected by my learned 
friend, that bus not been said, 1 thought that in hie j 
cxamiimf ion by Mr. Son tor ho fowl so Biuted, i owovor, ' 

they may now say the whole thing is a falsehood and an j 
utter fabrication, lie Bays “ 1 never did anything of I 
the kind.” I do not know that any human being 
would have blotted it there except lor the purpose ot ! 
attracting attention, f don't believe this was ever done j 
by Damodhur Punt, /fbricunly it was not done as ho ; 
aid it was. Is it within the range of probability, or j 
of common sense and common experience, that Damp- j 
dhur Punt for the purpose of concealment would liuve 1 


made these obliterations that must have attracted the 
at tention of the very first person who looked at them. 

1 am told, I do not know whether correctly or not, 
that some of the natives of India arc not unskilful 
hands at obliteration, and that they aro not generally 
signalised by largo splotches of ink that must attract 
everybody’s attention that looks at them. I cun 
scarcely with gravity deal with sucli an assertion. It 
seems to me to carry on the face of it absurdity—the 
statement of a comparatively unreasoning mind which 
only looks at one object, which object it wants to 
carry out, and cannot grasp at the same time the folly 
and absurdity that surrounds an assertion of this 
character. 1 a9k whether any rational or intelligible 
answer was given to the questions that I pnt and re¬ 
peated over and over again, why, if there were any 
entries that yon wanted to conceal in the journal, did 
you not throw them behind the lire or tear them up ? 
If he had had time to do the one thing, ho would 
have had time to do the other—but it is manufactured 
—it is a part of this foul case—it ia shortsighted—it is 
ignorant—it is what no man of ordinary intelligence 
would practice, because it carries its answer upon its 
very' face, but it is very probable that those who 
mado these statements never imagining that this case 
would be tried before a Commission like the present, 
but by somebody or other without some reasoning 
power that would swallow all tho absurdities ho chose 
to utter; that must havo been his idea passing 
through his wretched brain, that thing answers itself 
and answers itself in a way that is most important 
for tho men whose nonsense I have been endeavouring 
to demonstrate ; it showB that evidence of a grossly 
flagrant kind has been manufactured, and it wiil 
cause this Commission to look with the greatest care 
and apprehension upon every portion of this case 
with which those manufacturers have had to do. I 
make no further observations upon that. T shall not 
havo to .recur to it again. As I havo said before, 1 
think it is negative testimony of a very important 
character indeed, and in the light of negative testi¬ 
mony I place it before this tribunal. I have already 
referred to the fact that ho was perfectly -well aware 
of the statements that Kursoo and llowjeo hud mado 
•—he admits that before ho was arrested he had heard 
of the alleged poisoning by arsenic and by diamond 
dust, so that his mind was fully prepared to furbish 
up some story of poisoning in which tho principal 
elements should be arsenic and diamond dust. As 
to the bottle employed in the transaction he gives some 
kind uf excuse by saying that it had poisoned a boil of 
Colonel Plinyrc. But now yon have before you tho evi¬ 
dence of Damodhur Pdnt that is given upon tho subject 
°f iho arsenic and upon the subject of the diamond 
dust, and you have also my comments npon tho subject 
which it is a great gratification to me to find aro not 
a t all likely to he forgotten, and will I know be 
hereafter considered with perfect impartiality, and 
with sound and excellent judgment. I havo endeavour¬ 
ed to make my prepositions tis clear as possible. I make 
them, knowing that they will be answered as far as 
they can be by my learned friend the Advocate-General. 
1 know that the ability of a man holding one of the 
highest positions in the country will be brought to bear 
upon the subject; but at the same time I know that, 
recognising the duties of his high position, he wdll only 
do that which is in the interest of justice. He is not 
here, and ho must feel gratified that ho is not, to hunt 
an unhappy prince off his throne, and no man is more 
likely than my learned friend to act in the interests of 
that justice which will ultimately he administered here, 
am] to which I have no hesitation .in haying the wholo 
of the population of India is looking forward to the 
result with great interest} while it will bo watched by 
the greatest minds and the greatest intellects of Europe. 
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to another part of my subject. I shall 
into some detail, and perhaps l shall not. 

• entire sympathy of the Commission at first 
in what I am about to say. I am alluding to tho 
evidence of Homchnnd Futtychund. (Refers to page 
137 of short-hand writers* notes.) Your Lordship will 
not have forgotten tho appearanco of that unhappy 
person in tho witness-box. I never in my life wit¬ 
nessed, stamped upon tho faco and appearanco of an 
individual, such an abject expression of terror as there 
was upon his. Ho had made his statement to the police 
aud to Mr. Sonter, which I shall presently read to you. 
He came forward hero to say that that statement was 
ffilse, that ho had made it under intimidation, that ho 
had gone through the process usually administered to 
witnesses, that he had beeii left in the custody of tho 
police until ho had been sufficiently handled to serve 
their purpose, that, moreover, he had introduced ficti¬ 
tious items at the bidding of tho polico, that lie had 
dono so under tho threats of tho police, and that they 
had carried out there ends by giving him just a gen¬ 
tle hint, riB ho was going in to Mr. Sou ter, “ Now if 
you don’t verify what has been dono before, back you 
go to prison.” That is his account, and under the in¬ 
fluence of those threats ho made a false statement to 
Mr. Soutor. Tho Crown produces him for the purpose 
of saying that diamonds were brought from him 
through Nanajee Vithul, that Rs. 3,000 wore paid him 
on account, that that sum came from a saving account, 
and had been falsely entered by Hamodhur Punt as 
having been paid away to the Brahmins,—that is 
to say, that tho entry upon which tho Brahmin was 
called as a witness was an entry' fabricated for the 
purpose of accounting for the sum of money paid to 
Hemcljund for these diamonds, and that Hemchund’s 
books contained fictitious entries to tho effect that 
Bs. 3,000 were received from Khemchund Khoosal- 
chund, -when in point of fact they were in payment 
of diamonds. Hemchund was called hero to provo two 
entries at the end of this book, debiting tho Gaekwar 
with two sums of money for diamonds. For all theso 
ho was called hero bv the prosecution. I think it is 
very desirable in this caBO, as so much depends upon 
B, to read what this witness said to Mr. Souter: 
7 Some few days after tho last Dussera festival Nana¬ 
jee Vithul, in charge of the Gaek war’s jewel-room, 
directed mo and other jewel lore to bring some 
diamond chips, which we did tho sumo day and Mind¬ 
ed them to Nanajco, Who retained them. Tho follow¬ 
ing day our diamonds wero all returned, and we were 
told that the price did not suit. Two days after Nnua- 
jeo Vithul directed me to bring my diamonds back 
again ; they were weighed, tho price settled, and pur¬ 
chase concluded. Four or live days later I was again 
sent for by Nanajee Vithul aud directed to bring other 
diamond chips, which X took to the palace accordingly. 
Nanajee Vithul was not present in tho jewel-room. 
The diamonds were, therefore, handed to Vennyekrow, 
Nanajee*s brother-in-law, who weighed and priced them, 
and then took them along with me to Damodhur Punt, 
who remarked that the price was high, but kept, them, 
Baying that he would purchase them if required. On 
this occasion the diamonds were in two packets, both 
of which were kept; but about four days after, one 
packet w&fl returned to mo. ’ It in well that 1 should 
call attention now to what Uemchuud said when ho was 
examined. Up to this point his evidence, when ex¬ 
amined here, and his statement, agree, but they com¬ 
mence to disagree at this point where he kits that only 
one pnekot was returned to him. The Commission 
will find it desirable to recollect this fact when l call 
attention to tho evidence of another witness. lie as¬ 
sorts now that both packets were returned to him, and 
the question for your consideration is whether that in 
i rue or not ■- A lew days utter ib became known 1 hat an 
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attempt had boon made to poison the Resident, Col 
Pliayre, Nanajee Vithul asked me whether I had entereci 
the purchase of the diamond chips in my books, and if so 
that 1 was to remove the entries in some way or other, 
as lie was afraid that tho diamonds in question had been)' 
mado use of to poison Colonel Pliayre. On hearing this 
I became afraid, and at once caused the pages of my ac¬ 
count-hooks, on which the sales of the diamonds were 
entered, tube removed, and fresh pages substituted. 
Tho three books now before me (lettered A, B, and 
C,) arc those that wore thus tampered with. The 
price that l was to receive for the diamond chips 
was Rs. 6,270 of the Baroda currency, and on account of 
this stun I was paid Rs. 3,000 by Nanajee Vithul i 
which has been credited at pages 10 and 24 of tho day¬ 
book as having been received from one Khemchund 
Khushal. A portion of the above sum of Rs. 3,000 was 
counted out and paid to me by Nanchund Shroff of tho 
l Doomala village.” I want very much to impress; upon 
i tho Commission tho point here which is really in 
1 dispute. Hemchund says now in evidence that 
i both packets ot diamonds were sent bock, and that. 

I there was no transaction between him aud Nanajee 
j Vithul. HeulBosays in the statement before Mr. Sjoutor 
I that the pages containing tho alleged transactions 
I with the Gaekwar w0re torn out; but he goes on to 
i show that which you will ultimately find to be entirely 
1 inconsistent with their being so*torn out—that an 
account of these transactions was to be found at pages 
10 and 21- of tho day-book, disguised as transactions 
with Komchund Khoosalchund. My learned friend says 
! that Khemchund Khoosalcliuud was an entirely imagi¬ 
nary character in so far as these accounts were concern - 
ed ; that Khemchund had no such transactions w ith t his 
; Khemchund Khoosulchund, and really uevor.knew of 
any transactions whatever existing with Khemchund 
J to which he had been a patty; and my learned friend 
pledged himself to call Khemchund Khoosalchund to 
i prove that no transactions whatever had taken phe-n 
‘ between him and Hemchund. 

Tho Advocate-General explained that tho name 
should be Sewchund Khoosalchund- not Khomchimd. 

Sergeant Ballantine was glad that it was tho printer’s 
I piistako with the name this time, and proceeded:—But 
there is uo doubt about the real name, and no doubt 
whatever about the transaction. Now comes what 1 
think sufficiently exhibits tho manipulation of the police, 
the substantial truth of Hemchund's story, aud tho un¬ 
doubted falsification of the books by the polico them¬ 
selves. 1 think you will agreo with me that it is aboui. 
as iniquitous, and at. tho same time as transparent a 
proceeding, when exhibited by the light of information 
subsequently obtained, as has pretty w ell evefr been 
endeavoured to bo foisted upon a court of Ju-'t 
Whon Hemchund is called here, ho says :—■** Refer ‘ > 
pages 10 and 24—there they arc—they are not torn out- 
I —they arc not pretended to bo falsified.” TJu-so un? 
i the items which in his examination before Mr- Pouter 
j lie vouches as proving the payments in reflation to the 
1 diamond dust, and at tho very time In.* was vouching 
! this before Mr. Soutor, Gujumrnd Vithul had m his 
j pocket throe bills of uxchango w hich he must have de- 


___ of Which ho never made iho 

Utcst mention, aud which lie never produced to tho 


liberately supprcsHod', 

Bit: 


; light until I ehullonged the product ton .ot thorn hove. 

I | u ti l0gc bills tho history of Hemcliuml # H transactions 
s clearly shown, and tho impossibility that jjhoy ouuW. 
i:ivl v related to diamonds proved beyond tho possibility 
jf a doubt. Now, Sirs, f shall rely upon your assistqlu<?o 


! is 
i hav 

! of a uw»— • - , j . • ... 

! iu t ^ g c uso as men much more versed m such tymmesH 

' matters as this than 1 am, and sliall content myself 
l : uS t giving a summary of my views upon- the 
subject with a view to directing vour attention to 
tho J detail which ure extremely important. It. 
appears that Nanttjo© Vitlml hud transactions with 
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emchnnd, and I cannot lielp having a kind of 
of the nature of the transaction a when it appears, 
according to Hemchund’s testimony, that aomo orna¬ 
ment wad purchased from the person whose name I 
have already mentioned,—a jeweller at Poona—and it 
appears that that article of jewellery was intended, 
in eome way or another, to belong to Nanajeo Vitlml, 
and had been paid for, and paid for by these 
three bill*. You heard his evidence upoh the subject, 
and I think he must have made out, to your entire sa¬ 
tisfaction, that these three bills did apply to the pay¬ 
ment for that ornament. Eemchund gave you the 
amount of the bills, the amount of interest, aud so on, 
and made out an original sum of Rs. 10,000. How that 
eum was made up he explained with minuteness and 
detail. He brought the account up to Rs. 9,300 odd, 
and said the balance was in connection with 
other transactions upon his books, where they might be 
seen. My learned friend, evidently astonished at these 
disclosures regarding the bills of exchange, and believ¬ 
ing that the whole ot ITcmehund's story was an utter 
fabrication—os w f ell ho might, from the information he 
had received—if he were aware of it he possibly had 
not his mind particularly directed to the bills—he 
endeavoured to prove out of the mouth of Nanajeo 
Vithnl that Hemchund had been guilty of perjnry, fa¬ 
brication, and falsehood. My learned iriend cross-exa¬ 
mined him at great length upon this point, and upon 
his dealings with Nursoo and the Poona goldsmith. It 
now turns ont by negative testimony that every word 
ot Hemchund s story about these transactions is 
Btrictly true, and that in point of fact the transactions 
did take place. Nanajeo Vithnl was never examined 
about them, and the Poona goldsmith was nover called 
to confirm or the contrary the statement made about 
his dealings w ith Hemchund. As far, therefore, as I can 
see, and remembering the written documents before the 
Court, these twm entries declared to before Mr. Souter 
to represent ail nntruc transaction for the purpose of 
covering the sale ol the diamonds, turn out to represent 
a perfectly true transaction. The documents before 
the Commission, the absence of any contradiction of 
them and of witnesses who were upon my learned 
friend’s brief and might have been called—all prove 
conclusively, I think, that wlmt that- man Hemchund 
said regarding this in the progress of this case was 
perfectly true. “ When I declared that these wero 
fabricated entries I did so in order to get out oftho 
hands of the police. I give yon my books, my bills of 
exchange, I vouch the names of all my people engaged 
in these transactions.” That is practically whftt he 
said here. No contradiction whatever has been given 
t., that. Although Nanajeo Vithnl is called in in the 
matter, the entries are now proved conclusively by 
Hemchund to have been a pure business transaction, 
•ill bouffli ho bnd been dragooned and frightened by the 
police into telling a falsehood when cam,toed before 
Imj- Souter i most say it really is a terrible slate of 
things, (sice it in whatever point ot view-some, 
thing that must produce very grave feelmgs to the 
minds of all ofus— the abject terror that these people 
can create upon the minds of people who appear to he 
well-to-do aud intelligent, and who m a civilised state 
would bo protected by their character and position, but. 
hero may be dragged from their homes, ragged to a 
prison, bullied by the police, threatened wtf 
inent, kept in confinement, promised delivery i thnv 
make a Kfatomcut consistent with what the poicofrli 
thorn to make ; and then we have .this feariul <hing 
•—that, a deliberate false statement is made in the pro- 
Hence ofGujunand Vithnl—made by his procuration 
in relation to two items, while at that very moment 
Gnjannnd himself bad in his pocket the means of pvov- 
ing, and probably bad satisfied himself, these 
items were entirely correct. My Lord, I cue no fort her 



expression in condemnation of such a state oi 
I confess it waB with great apprehension that the pro¬ 
position first came into my mind. It'was with doubt 
I allowed it to remain there for a moment. I doubted 
my own judgment; 1 hesitated about my own discre¬ 
tion ; and it w'asnot until I had thoroughly mastered 
tho documents themselves and the surrounding evi¬ 
dence, that I ventured to put it beforo men w'ho can 
appreciate my argument, and to put forward upon it 
the broad assertion that if you are satisfied my view' 
upon this matter is a correct one, the w'hole case from 
the beginning to the end is foul and rotten—that this 
mass of forgery and fulselrood must fall to the ground, 
and bo crushed under the foot of every thoughtful afid 
feeling man. Herachund’s evidenco is not, however, 
confied entirely to that, nor are the falsifications of tho 
book limited to that. (Here Mr. Ballnntiue received 
from the Secretary exhibit A 2.) As my learned friend 
reminds me— and I am obliged to him for the informa¬ 
tion— these hoondies are not only referred to in this 
particular book, but aro referrock to throughout tho 
other book admitted to be genuine. Therefore they 
are shown by a number of books to be a regular mer¬ 
cantile transaction, and bring out the stato oi things l 
havo endeavoured to develop. It is very difficult to 
quite understand how this fctory is intended to be made 
out, because it seems rather liko blowing hot and cold, 
first of all to impute to Hemchund the tearing out of 
the items which involve him in this matter, and tho 
fact of vouching the very books ; it is very difficult, I 
say to see, even on the prosecution’s own showing, how' 
they arc to reconcile these two things. But there can 
be no doubt about this, lie is supposed to havo torn 
out items for fear of implicating the Gaekwar, and yec 
they say that tho item I have now before me is a 
genuine entry appearing upon the books at the timo 
they were received. (Pago 14.0 of the short-hand 
writers’ notes referred to.) 

Sergeant Ballantine pointed an item and requested 
the interpreter to read it. 

Mr. Nowrozjeo Furdonjee— Tbe item is as follows, 
“ Debited to tho account of Shrimunt Mulharrao 
Gaekwar, 14th of Aso-vud. Given to Damodhnr Punt.” 
(To the President.) This line is not qnite correctly 
written, but I would translate it thus: **Narranjeo 
himself gives to Damodhnr Punt.” One letter is w ant- 
ing in Narranjee, so that it is Narrajee. Then follows 
tho items —“ Rs. 2,770—biland i diamonds.” 

Sergeant Ballantine—That is sufficient for my pur¬ 
pose. You perceive from that entry t hat so far from 
the transaction being concealed it is patent. It is 
not in a curious place certainly, because it comes in 
upon the 7th or 8th November, when it might be very 
convenient in regard to tho diamond dust that was 
supposed to be administered to Colonel Phoyre. It, 
however, follows in a remarkable way the evidenco 
of Damodhnr Punt, because, according to the words 
used, it is “delivered to Damodhnr Punt by the hands 
of Nanajeo.” Such an ontry as that would not, I should 
think, be found in many tradesmen’s books, but hero i.t 
concurs precisely with the evidence given byPamodhur 
Punt. If tho item is a manufactured one wo can pretty 
w'ell account for the terms of the manufacture. You 
find it consistent with the traces being destroyed— 
with the destruction of entries. Hero yon not only 
find the item, but moreover in tho very place a police¬ 
man wmnld w’ish to find it w'ho was conducting this 
particular case—upon the 7th and 8th, although 
probably it could not have been used at. such a 
time of being supplied. Hemchund, has declared 
Hint that entry was made in duress and by compul¬ 
sion, I ask yon to take the entry itself, and you have 
simply Gujanund against Hemchund. You have a 
man—I suppose a rcapcctablo tradeeman—at. all oveuts 
no imputations have been suggested against his 
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You have Gujanund, and know the nature 
factions. I take the liberty of asking you 19 
3 fb Hemchund rathor than Gujanund. I ask you 
to do so, not only upon tho characters of the men, but 
also upon the entry itself. I want to know what any 
reasonable man will say about that entry. Is it a 
genuine one ? Or is it one made up for the purpose, 
as stated by Hemchund ? Why, it passeB everything ! 
It being supposed that this transaction -was correct, 
and ono in which Damodhnr Punt did not want to come 
before the public view, care has actually been taken 
to Btick his name in. Moreover, it is clear that the 
whole thing is in direct contradiction of the statement 
"made before Mr. Scnter that all entries had been 
destroyed. Does it not creato pregnant suspicion that 
Hemchund has told tho truth ? I think that that bus* 
picion will be largely increased when I call* your 
attention to another witness, Nanajee Yithul—tho next 
witness to whose evidence I will now call your 
attention. Now, Nanajee Vithul is introduced as a 
go-between between Damodhnr. Punt and Hemchund 
in the purchase of these diamonds, and he, during his 
examination, confirms what was originally stated, that 
one of these packets was purchased and ono sent 
back; and ho alleges—and I beg the Commission 
not to lose sight of this fact — that these items of Hem* 
chund's, upon which I have offered so many lengthened 
comments (the items accounted for by the hoondies), 
do in point of fact represent the sale of that one packet 
of diamonds. Nanajee Vithul knows all about these 
bills of exchango. He knows all about the transaction 
with the goldsmith at Poona. The transaction was 
ono in which the ornament alleged to bo purchased 
was an ornament for his brother-in-law. And beyond 
all question Nanajee Vithul was intended to be called to 
corroborate the evidence that had originally been given 
by Hemchund, and to contradict the evidence which he 
gave in open court here. There is no doubt whatever 
that Nanajee Vithnl could have contradicted that evi¬ 
dence most conclusively had it been untrue. Here is a 
tradesman who keeps books. Here is a transaction in 
which Nanajee Vithul is Baid to bo implicated, the bills 
of exchange being alleged to be bills to which he was 
a party. But Nanajee Vithul, although called by my 
learned friend, was allowed to stand down without 
being asked a single word upon the subject. 1 do not 
know that it is possible to place the case more strongly 
or to have moro forc iblo and convincing proof of the 
truth of Hemchund*s statement. Nanajee, however, 
sticks to it — and I think you will believe it to bo a de¬ 
liberate falsehood—that a packet of these diamonds 
was in point of fact kept and charged for ; and I am 
not wiihont warrant for Baying that it is a deliberate 
falsehood, because the very next witness called—Atum- 
ram bin ltaghoonath, a Bervant or clerk under Nanajee 
Vithnl— said in tho course of his evidence, “Nanajee 
suid to me, I am going to take tho ynd away, as tho 
diamonds are not to be purchased.” That was in rela¬ 
tion to the second packet of diamonds; and he distinctly 
states that the yad was to bo destroyed because, the 
diamonds had been sent back. This was not a matter 
of surprise to my learned friend, for I find tho witness 
saying in his evidence before Mr. Sou ter—“ It was 
about this time that a report was current throughout 
the city that an attempt had been made to poison the 
Kesident. Nanajee Vithul told me, when receiving the 
memo., that l was to make no entry of the purchase of 
tho diamond chips as he had returned them to Hem- 
ohund.” That is what Hemchund himself says ; and 
under these circumstances—considering the bills of 
exchange, the absbnce of any contradiction on the part 
of Nanajee Vithul, and other mattera—I say it is per¬ 
fectly cloar that the diamonds were returned, that no 
sales took place, that there has been no erasure or obli¬ 
teration whatever in HemchujncPjs books, that these 
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pages which are vouched as being fraudulent and* 
applicable to what they are stated to be applicable, 
turn out to bo applicable exactly to what? Hemchund 
has stated in his ovidenco; and, moreover, that tho two 
last items about tho diamonds on the 6 th and 7 th are 
falsified entries, but that Hemchund was compelled by 
compulsion and duress to make theifi. I have not ab¬ 
stained from referring to any document upon this sub¬ 
ject, or from any teBt that could bo supplied; and I do 
say I think I have made out, as against tho allegation 
of Gujanund, that Hemchund has told the true story, 
and is to bo taken as a witness of truth. I am quite 
aware that Hemchund exhibited himself in no very 
favourable light in the witness-box when he said he did 
not know what Hindoostanee was. Of course that tvas 
on absurdity. At the same time it is clear, even from 
Gujanund s account, that he speaks Hindoostanee verv 
imperfectly, and that his evidence was given partly in 
Hindoostanee and partly in Guzerathi, so that saving 
that he did not understand Hindoostanee was reasonable 
enough. Of course, when he said he didn’t know what 
it was that was an absurdity -which nothing can justify 
except confusion and a kind of terror ho seemed to bo 
in. Ho seemed to be apprehensive every moment of 
feeling the imaginary claw of an imaginary policeman 
upon his shoulder, and therefore afraid to utter a single 
word. I feel that in this matter I have a duty to do to¬ 
wards thoso persons who make statements upon which 
I feci I can place great reliance; and when one considers 
who Hemchund was—tho circumstances under which 
he had been treated—I must ask tho Court to extend 
their consideration towards him. An error he may 
have committed in tho way he gave his evidence, but 'i 
shall presently have to call attention to the evidence of 
Colonel Pliayre ; and as I take it for granted that Co¬ 
lonel Phayre did not want to misrepresent statements, 

I hope that when yon see that an educated man, in tho 
confusion of his position, making errors which he has 
afterwards to correct, you will no more irnpnte tho 
errors committed by a poor man, under the influence 
of terror, to an intontional deviation from truth, than 
you would the errors committed by Colonel Phayre. I 
have very little more to say upon this branch of the 
case, excopt to allude to this fact—that Nanajee Yithul 
is said to havo given Damodhnr Punt two parcels, one 
containing diamond dust and the othor diamond chips, 
while Nanajee himself says that ho does not know 
what diamond dust is, and never gave him diamond 
chips at all, but that ho only supplied tho diamonds. 
Moreover, he proved the fact that with regard to small 
diamonds and chips, there was abundance belonging to. 
and subject to, the management of the Maharaja, which 
he could have got at any moment, and that in point of 
fact there was a quantity at his disposal. You have, 
therefore, in reality, by different witnesses, every siogh 
portion of tho remainder of this substantial cnao dinpofi- 
ed oft'. No arsenic, no diamond dust, doubtful whether 
any diamonds whatever were sold, no proot from any 
source whatever that they were, the arsenic supposed 
to havo been got from Nooroodin Borah not confirmed, 
the books of tho person who is supposed to have sold 
the arsenic not produced ; and the very mint out of 
which the coinage -is supposed to spring, and upon 
which tho wholo case depends from tho boginning 
to the end, crumbles to dust, aiul leaven nothing 
whatever remaining but Dumodluir Punt’s barr 
assertion unsupported by a single ccOdiblo wit¬ 
ness. With regard to Damonhur Punt, he may bo lying 
from the beginning to the end, or ho may, for all 1 
know, bo only a poisonor in intention. I shaft not at¬ 
tempt to clear that man. From what I snw of him in 
the witness-box, ho has a skulking, scowling, lowering 
countenance, and I could believe him guilty of any vil- 
lanv. From the way in which ho answered quostiouai 
here, t could imagine him capable of any amount of 
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Doubted by Colonel Pbayre, likely to have , doubtful. He himself puts it ui about the 9th Npvcmoer, 
vcstigation, prevented from ever coining into but I am told that he received possession of it at 
ni PWvrp’a rpvjiHprtpn nv»rl h«incr hnrvcplf nslnni mnnli nnrlipr-nprinrl than I smmnsed. At all eventH 


Colonel Pbayre’s residence, aucl being himself, as I am 
sure you will beliove, a robber and ombezzlor of his 
master’s money, a fraudulent servant who wob likely 
to have hie books investigated at any moment, I can 
very well beliove that he was likely to be the person 
who initiated these proceedings ; and if he did so, and 
employed Salim and YeBhwnntrao as his agents, I 
implore you in the name of everything just and fair to 
exculpate from snch charges, made upon such weak 
foundation, the unhappy prince who is now relying 
upon the honour of thoso now sitting here, to acquit 
him of a crime of which he has declared himself to be 
absolutely and entirely guiltless. 

Here the learned Sergeant requested an adjournment 
for three quarters of an hour. 

The President agreed to adjourn for an honr and to 
meet again at half-past two o’olock. 

Sergeant Bnllntitine—I am told that Nanajce Vithul 
vouched that a person named Nanchnnd Tallackckund 


much earlier period than I supposed. At all events ho 
gets it earlier than October. Ah I have said before it 
becomes extremely enlarged after it gets in his posses¬ 
sion, and then the question is as to tho useH he has to 
put it to. He understood that it was to be put into 
Colonel Phayre’s bath, that it was given to him for 
that purpose, and that there was powder in it. Ac¬ 
cording to Damodhur Punt. ; we have heard what the stuff 
was compounded of. According to him, also, wo 
have the size of the bottle. Wo then have a description 
of what Kowjeo did with it. He puts it between .his 
drawers, or some other peculiar place, and it produces S 
boil upon his stomach. Jt occurs to him then that if 
he puts it into the bath or uses it against Colonol 
Phayre it might injure the sahib. The bottle was 
intended to poison him, or destroy him in some way 
or other; but Rowjee is seized with a fit which it is 
extremely difficult to understand. At all events, direct¬ 
ly it produces a boil upon his own stomach, ho is 


was present when a sum of money was paid for these I determined that ho will not uso it, and accordingly 


diamonds. I merely beg to mention that that witness 
haB not been called to corroborate these statements. 
He was examined before Mr. Souter. 

The President Have wo got any evidence iu onr 
proceedings that he was examined by Mr. Souter ? 

Sergeant Ballantine—I believe, my Lord, his evi¬ 
dence has been put in. 

Tho Advocate-General—I have not tho slightest 
objection to admit that Nanehund made a statement 
before Mr. Sourer. 

Sergeant Ballnnlme—This i 8 rather important, as 
Hemchund is attacked by this witness in hie deposi¬ 
tion. 

r i he President said that if Mr. Sergeant Balluntine 
had not the note referring to the mutter at hand, he 
(tho President) could take a note of it afterwards. 

The Court now adjourned for half an hour. On tho 
Court meeting again at half-past two— 

Sergeant Balluntine resumed hie address a* follows:— 
J have, my Lord, doalt with Damodhur Punt, consider¬ 
ing him to have been the origin of tho whole matter, 
although as a mutter of fact he was last called here. 
There arc other two other witnesses—Nnrsoo and Kow- 
jee—whose evidence is of course of considerable im¬ 
portance. With regard to Rowjee, I do not propose 
at this moment to go through the details of his evi¬ 
dence, because .1 wish to follow ono or two episodes of 
this C$60 which I think tiro illustrative of the whole 
and, I think, had better be 
I have already alluded to the 
We have got a bottle^bout the 

—an atfar-of-roses bottle—which holds so Utile. 
It, has not been pretended that there has 
any change whatever in the bottle, but yet iu liowjee’s 
bauds it increased considerably in size. 1 propose very 

shortly to follow the history of this bottle. The Cop,- 
mission may remember t hat in the course of my obser¬ 
vations, without pretending to put forward any dire 

proposit ion of any kind whatever, J expressed a doubt 

that has permeated through iny mind as to whether 
the servants of Colonel Pbayre had m point of fact 
any intention to poison, i baye dealt with Damodhur 
Punt and (Mivored him over to your mercies. Deal 
with liim as you please, or consider lnm the villain ho 
protends ro be when he did in point of fact intend to 
murder Colonel Phayre; but I cannot bring my mint! 


throws tho contents away. I believe I am correctly 
stating tho extraordinary evidence Rowjee has given. 
He, however, keeps the bottle, which is subse¬ 
quently, according to his account, mixed up with 
arsenic, or whatever the materials may bo, to poison 
Colonel Phayre upon tho 9th November. He is told 
to mix these things in a bottle, shako them up, and 
put them in a glass from whicli Colonel Phayre was in 
the habit of drinking sherbet. The first observation 
that occurs is, how could a quantity of arsenic or any 
other poison bo shaken up in a bottle of half-a-flnger 
length ? It is not pretended that there is an}' other 
bottle than this, which has been traced from the evi¬ 
dence of Damodhur Punt. Of course, probably the 
whole story of the bottlo is a fabrication, and that 
Damodhur and Rowjeo contradict each other upon tlio 
size of the bottlo becanse one did not know what the 
other had said about it. But. I think the whole thing 
is an absolute piece of absurdity. A mixture of arsenic 
poison and water could not be shakon in it. If you 
consider that i ho story about the bottle has broken 
down, another link in the story is done away with. 1 
will ask my learned friend what he means to say upon 
this bottle episode. He cannot urge that there were 
two bottles, li so, what became of the attar bottle ? 
Does he mean to say that Rowjee procurod another ? 
If so, what becomes of Rnwjee’s statement that ho 
, obtained that identical bottle from Damodhur Punt ? 
followed to their source, j T would also ask this Commission what view they take 
e story about the bottle, i of Rowjee’s evidence abont not using this bottle, which, 
he size of Rowjee's linger ( it is said, was handed over to him fur the purpose of 


purpose 

injuring Colonel Phayre in some way or another. Do 
been I you accept his explanation that he was afraid he would 
hurt the sahib ? Is it not pertinent to the observa¬ 
tions X made on Saturday that it is quite possible that 
Damodhur Punt intended to commit murder, but 
er- i Colonel Phayre’s servants did not ? 1 shall be very 

•ct | glad if tho Commission come to this conclusion, because 
— although these people are fieriurers and scoundrels, 
they are not of the deep dye they have described them¬ 
selves to be. If that is t he case I may as well call your 
attention io the time when it is said Rowjee received this 
bottle. He says that he received it about the time that 
Colonol Phayre had this boil—that is to say, somo very 
considerable time before he received the iirat supply of 
arsenic. JIc vouches that Nursoo was present, at the 


quite to the roaJization of the idea that Colonel Pheyre’s | time he received the bottle, and 1 call your attention to 
servants wore concerned in any such deliberate design, i this, as it contains one of the impori 


I do not say they were hot, but I cannot bring my 
mind to think that they were. Jt is extremely import- 
uni to follow the history of this bottle, and Rowjec’s 
Ktiuemeutu upon if. Well, this ntfnr bottle gets info 
hi hands. The period when it docs so if# extremely 


of the case. jNursoo corroborates him as to tho receipt 
of the bottle, but fixes the time as at the very last 
interview—this is, three or four days before the poi- 
Honing took place* It ought not to he loKt sight of 
either that in Ids deposition before Mr. Souter. Rowjee 
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>. Veillioned the bottle at all. Tlie bottle is onlv 
_^-<med after Dumodhur Punt bus made his stute*- 
uicnt upon the subject 
The President mentioned that, according to his re¬ 
collection, there was a discrepancy between Rowjee 
and Nursco as to the time tho bottle was given. 

The Advocate-General said that Rowjee had men¬ 
tioned the small bottle in his deposition, for he said, 
T used to shake it up in a email bottle and then pour 

Sergeant Ballantino—But he never says a word about 
a bottle being given to him full of poison, or (in the 
way that is now suggested) a bottle coming from Darao- 
dhur Punt at all. He says ho has got a bottle, but never 
speaks of another bottle of poison. Rowjee himself 
affirms the fact that the bottle ho saw used was t he bot- 
Ie he obtained irorn the Maharaja under tho circum¬ 
stances I have described. I wish to impress upon tho 
Commission that in the first place the bottle described by 
iJamodhnr Punt is an impossible bottle to have been used 
m the way described; in the next place Rowjoo never 
mentioned ho received a bottle containing poison when 
be was bofore Mr. Souter; again, the bottlo he used for 
the alleged poison lie describes in a perfectly differont 
Nvu y and of <i different class, while ho does not pretend 
to say that the bottles were two differont kinds. Per¬ 
haps really that bottle contained some of the magic 
elements described by Dumodhur Punt, becauso it ap¬ 
pears to mo utterly incredible, notwithstanding tho 
S. 1 eat scientific opinion wo have heard expressed upon 
the subject, that a bottle Bealcd up in tho way it was 
could produce a boil jipon a man, supposing boiuo of 
the contents exuded from it. If a person manipulated 
ns stomach with arsenic he might havo caused a boil, 
but that the mere accidental exuding of a small quan¬ 
tity of arsenic from u bottle of that description should 
cause a boil is beyond my comprehension. My learned 
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1 IM 1 OTr “ r ^T y —loaineu umity presented itself for so doing. It wn- 

oallod tfn Sf hngering belief m the story, and onr consultation with the Marahaja that 
caned up Di. Giav for the niimnsn of Rimnni'imn- liiu 0 i»,,.i.i i.. . 


.. \~ v u-iiv.1 in me hiory, ana 

caned up Dr. Gray for tho purpose of supporting his 
idea. Dr. Gray, during the process of examining Row- 
jes boil, looked very grave, and came back to the wit¬ 
ness-box with his scientific opinion. It was put to 
nm whether, in his judgment, such appearance lie saw 


prince has been practically deposed from his throne, 
makes that which I believe would otherwise be a 
laughing-stock a matter of deep gravity and one worth v 
of tho gravest contemplation. I cannot help thinking 
that before such a man yvaa allowed to have such an 
cftoct his evidence ought to have been analysed by big 
and honest men. I pass away from the bottle ; I wish 
it farewell. It is an absurdity at once ridiculous and 
painful as being part of a procedure like this. I now 
come to another part in which Rowjee is also an actor. 
I mean the powders Damodhur Punt is supposed lo 
have sent to Salim or to Yeshwuntrao. They are sub* 
quently supposed to have been delivered in the pre¬ 
sence of theGaekwar through a varietv of formalities, 
and at last they come into the hands of Rowjee. 1 
tliink I had bettor call your attention to the account, 
Rowjeo gives of these powders when he is ex¬ 
amined for the first time before Mr. Souter * Salim 
and ^ cshvnintrao immediately began to persuade us 
by saying that if we would only carry out the Mahara¬ 
ja s wiBhcs we should not be required to servo any 
longer, as ho would make a handsome life provision 
for us and our families ; that we should have * assamies’ 
bestowed upon us, and should in addition receive a 
lakh ol rupees each as soon as the work was done— 
meaning as soon as tho Resident’s death took place 
; e consented to do tho job, and the Maharaja then said 
that the article to be administered would be given to ns 
by Yeshwuntrao and Salim. A few days after this tho 
jenmdar gave mo two powders, and told me that equal 
parts of each should bo administered for two or three 
days, and in such quantity as to consume the whole in 
that time. This had also been carefully explained to 
me by Yeshwuntrao and Salim in the presence of tho 
Maharaja. I did not commence to administer the 
powders for two or three days, as no favourable oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself for so doing. It was decided at 


the poison 


should bo administered in * sherbet/ which Colonel 
1 lmyro was in the habit of taking every morning on 
letum from his walk. Accordingly 1 put the powders 
into the * sherbet’ two or three times whenever I found 


.'-UUV.CU ivuub xiowjee nau ao- 

Hcnbed. Unfortunately none of us had an opportunity 
°f judging what theso appearances were. Dr. Gray 
gravely told ns that a little of this liquid exuding 
rom tho bottle might have produced the boil. After 
that, who on earth can say that it might not ? This 
leruinda me a good deal of how a very eminent man 
ln our profession, whom your Lordship doubtless 
remembers, and who, I have no hesitation in paying 
jvaa tho greatest advocute I have over seen in my 
life and the best lawyer, was deluded by a soien- 
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eaten an apple might have been poisoned because there 
'vas an apple pip in it! He was called “ Apple Pip” 
^ver afterwards, and, in tho samo way, I think Dr. 
Gray *b name will always be associated with a boil upon 
Gig stomach of this Hindoo. Tho way science was 
shocked by such a piece of absurdity Was rather Sur¬ 
prising. I was taken in by Dr. Grey, because there was 
solemnity about his appearanco that led me to hope 
f would bo able to say that there was at- least one wit- 
boss in this qase thoroughly respectable : but I thought 
Apple Pip, and there 'was an end of the belief, and 
a b end of the bottle. It is something too absurd. By 
tho way, tho contents of this bottle were never, put to 
I Q ray, or probably he might have found out that 
l &cro was something, in them deleterious and calcnlat 


I *i • i ' J powuer wuicxl 

tbo jemadar had given him ho made into small doses, 
as directed. Now, tho statement that he has made 
here is not thut he UBed tho papers as directed, not 
that he made them into three packets, not that hs 
administered them in that way, and not that one of ihe 
three packets was found in his belt ; hut what he says 
is, that he found the two powders of different colours, 
and my own notion was that tho 'white powdor w»a 
tho most dangerous, and therefore 1 oitfy put a small 
portion of the white powder into all three packets which 


powder, "l put into my belt.” i^mv/ which of these 
stories is true? They are in direct opposition. As 
far us L understand the evidence, the powders wore 
mixed up at the timo begot them up and were not two 
powders, one of white and the other of gray. That is 
tho story told by Da mod h nr Pont, and that is how ho 
represents it to’Mr. Souter. I am wrong, it seems, in 
supposing that tho Powders were mixod up already, and 
I am much obliged to my friend for correcting me. 
But Rowjee distinctly says to Mr. Souter that- ho mixes 
them up as directed, and his statement before this Com-, 
mission was quite different. How are these stories 
reconcilablo ? Then we come to the question—why 
should he not have followed his directions ? What did 
ho know about tho difference of the powders ? Then 


, m wiliu u-iu LUicnnu- » no Know- uooui, rno ameicnco oi tue powders ? Then 

«° P r °duce boils upon the stomach. If this were an again thev were meant to poison Colonel Phavrc tind 
ramary case one would be inclined to pass it over with j why should he have kept back what ho pu noosed 'to lm 
? to think that the man who is the : the most deleterious? tfhe whole thing is imiutelligb 

it Slich a I ir» with llm rnihoi'rmn.u .. r . t. , 1 » 
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Pi'mcipal perpetrator here should be guilty of such! 
Piece ol' folly and be tho nuXn upoh Whose evidence a 


bio ip connection with the subsequent story of the belt. 


,lf his story before Mi*. Souter 


was true the pared 
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Lis belt would have contained two powders so far as I can Bee no motive whatever is suggested 


; merely arsenic. I venture to think that taking 
these stories together you have a mass of impro¬ 
babilities out of which it is impossible to see day-light. 
There is no doubt, however, that arsenic in the belt 
was extremely useful for other purposes. Mr. Souter 
was not present at the finding of the damaged papers 
belonging to* Damodhur Punt, and at the discovery 
of the arsenic he was not present. In fact, he never 
seems to be present at the finding. There was 
universal cry after Rowjee to destroy the poison 
and leave no trace whatever, but curiously enough 
his mind seems to . have got into a haze about 
t ho arsenic, and it entirely escaped his recollection. But 
Akbar Ali’s intelligence overcomes many difficulties, 
and perhaps Providenco assisted him on this occasion. 
Akbar says to Mr. Souter that he would not wonder if 
i-’ome powder were left in the belt, and Mr. Souter sayB, 
11 You’d better look to the belt,” and he has such 
confidence in Akbar that he permits him to depart to 
fetch the belt. It occurs to me to ask, however, why 
didn’t Mr. Souter accompany Akbar ? Akbar had 
made a most valuable suggestion. That belt ought to 
be put in a menagerie— I mean a museum— and that 
Akbar Ali should be put in the museum. That belt is a 
wonderful belt. It will go down to postority. When 
Akbar feels the parcel in the belt, as if Providence 
had told him there was arsenic in it, he immediately 
;-sends for Mr. Souter, and Mr. Souter says, u God bleBS 
me, why this is arsenic.” I cannot help thinking that 
here was a matter in which ^Ir, Souter deliberately left 
a man whom he knew to be utterly unscrupulous to 
manage the belt, and relied upon something coming out 
of it, and sure enough something did come out of it. 
The discovery of this arsenic can only be considered 
Providential—it it can be supposed for a moment that 
Providence had anything whatever to do 
with Akbar Ali. I have shown that as far as 
Damodhur Punt is concerned he got no arsenic and no 
diamond dust; I havo shown that Rowjee’s account 
of the belt is abused even to comicality, and I have 
shown that with regard to the bottle he never men¬ 
tioned it until the bottle had been mentioned to Damo- 
dbur Punt; that with regard to the powders, he says he 
used them in ono way and then Bwears he used them in 
a totally different way, and then produces a paper of 
pure arsonic which is found in the belt under improba¬ 
ble circumstances—all this is a story which rational 
bci ngs are compelled to look on without doubt, to 
use no stronger expression; but when the story is 
told by Buch a man aB ^*^ >ar -AJi, it carries falsehood 
unon it, and I charge, before this Commission and 
before the world, that m that belt was placed by Akbar 
Ali the powder which was ultimately found, and 
directly that was done he called Mr. Souter as a oom- 
narativelv respectable person to vouch to the facts of 
Ftrbeing found. I shall now conclude m .r cheer- 
rations to-day by calling attention to the intrinsio 
evidence of Rowjee’s fo^e^od. Undoubtedly Pedro 
iq a rrmectablo Witness ; Upon his character no stain 

attaches*; 0 but he is a Portngucse by birth, and I 
am told that it is extremely nnhkdy that any Hm- 
•loo would make an accomplice of a Portugnene. 
Pedro gave his evidence whore ®°t 

be tampered with—before a gentleman “ dgin- 
ton, who, I am told, bears as high a character as any 
man in India. Pedro says he received money upon 
a particular day, but with regard to all ie'inter¬ 
views imputed to him by Rowjee, Pedro pledges 
his solemn oath that Rowjee’B statement is entirely 
:md absolutely false. The Commission can determine, 
wit hoot any observations on my pof’b whether they 
t an find Pedro guilty of accepting poison with the view 
of poisoning a roaster with whom he bad boon a servant 
twenty-fivo years without any earthly motive, because 


for the treachery of Pedro. I think I can point to 
other intrinsic evidence of tho falsehood of Rowjee. The 
conversations which Pedro is said by Rowjee to have 
had with the Maharaja are singularly alike, both in 
spirit and in word, to conversations which Rowjee re¬ 
ports to have had with the Maharaja himself. The in¬ 
ference is obvious. What other conclusion can you 
come to than that Rowjee’s story is a base and weak 
fabrication ? My friend here calls my attention to an 
extremely material fact. Pedro’B visit is made to bo 
three or four days after his return from Goa, which 
was on the 3rd Novomber, so that tho visit would bo 
about the 6th or 7th, the very period as I shall sub se¬ 
quently show that has been fixed as being the peri od 
of Rowjee’s visit with Nursoo. 

Sergeant Ballantine concluded by saying he would 
probably got through the remainder of hi9 observations 
by mid-day to-day. 

The Commission rose shortly before four o’clock. 


EIGHTEENTH DAY, TUESDAY, MARCH 16. 


Sir Richard Couch (President), H. H. Maharaja of 
Gwalior, H. H. Maharaja of Jeypore, Sir Richard John 
Meade, and Mr, Philip Sandys Melvill. 

Counsel for the Prosecution—The Hon. Andrew It. 
Scoble, Advocate-General of Bombay, and J. D. luve- 
rarity, instructed by Messrs. Hearn, Cleveland, and 
Lee-Wamer, Solicitors in this matter for the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Counsel for tho Defence—Sergeant Ballantine, R. A. 
Branson, Henry F. Purcell, and Shantaram Narayon, 
instructed by Messrs. Jefferson and Payne, Attorneys, 
Bombay. 

Secretary to the Commission—John Jardine, Esquire, 
Bombay Civil Service. 

Interpreters—Mr. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee and Khan 
Bahadoor Cnrsetjee ltustomjee Thanawalla. 

H. H. the Maharajah Gaekwar was present during the 
forenoon, and a portion of the afternoon. 

Sir Lewis Pelly, £.C.S.I., was present for a portion 
of the forenoon. 

The inquiry was opened at 11 o’clock. 

The President—Sir Dinker Rao is not well enough 
to come to-day. 

Mr. Sergeant Ballantine—My Lord, I think that it 
will po convenient that I should refer now to a matter 
that is not without its significance in this case, and 
probably more or lees weight will be applied to it by 
the members of the Commission. I allude to tho ex¬ 
amination of the two principal witnesses, Rowjee and 
Nursoo, before Colonel Phayre, when the supposed at¬ 
tempt at poisoning was first under investigation. I 
don’t know whether it is necessary that I should occupy 
any great portion of the time of the Commission in 
commenting upon that evidence. It is almost sufficient 
to refer to it; it exemplifies their characters; perhaps 
it does not make them more black than they were made 
before by their statements made in connection with 
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^Watters, and their own evidence in this case has. 
them. But at tho same time it is a matter net 
to be passed by without observation. We find a num¬ 
ber of the servants at the Kcsidcncy, persons one would 
assume comparatively respevtable people from the 
offices the}’ tilled, directly after the suspicion that the 
poisoning has been attompted on Colonel Phayre, 
knowing that the matter might inculpate some of them¬ 
selves, quietly setting to work together, to consider 
who it is they ought to charge with the offence, and bv 
a general combination of every one of the persona to 
whom I refer, charging a man who they knew, if their 
e\ i donee is at all true, was perfectly innocent. They seem 
to have felt no sense of shame. They were frightened at 
the enquiry that was going on, so they every one combin¬ 
ed, according to t heir own account. They talk the mat¬ 
ter over, and ltowjeo and Nursoo knew' if there is a 
scintilla of truth in any portion of their story, they 
were the persons to whom the act is really 
attributable—they and tlieir fellow-servants endeavour, 
as far as they can, to supplement the charge by details 
w’bich might render it likely that a fellow-servant 
would commit the offence. Where you fiud people 
coming forward first of all, admitting that they have 
attempted to commit the murder, when you find that 
they are prej>ared to charge every body else, and that 
they are now' charging the Maharaja, it occurs to me 
that tho whole case is of a kind that certainly does not 
very much commend itself to any Court in which there 
is a disposition to come to a conclusion upon anything 
like credible testimony, and although thoso are matters 
thoroughly in the mind of the members of tho Com¬ 
mission, it might nevertheless have seemed neglectful 
on my port it 1 had not called attention to them : but 
I do not desire to dwell upon them at any length, as 
exhibiting the infamy of these people. I shall do no 
more than say that 1 feel the force of it, leaving the 
members of the Commission to apply their minds to 
the subject to which I have called their attention in 
anything but strong terms. Having made that remark, 
os 1 was entitled to do, I now go to the remainder of 
Kowjee’s evidence, a great portion of which I have dis¬ 
posed of. As to tho bottle and tlie belt, I ahull offer the ] 
few observations remaining for me to make on that 
testimony. 1 think, however, that I might refer, and 
ouj»ht to do so, to the circumstances under w hich he 
made* his Statement, and that aguiu I shall refer to 
very shortly, for I have already made reference to the 
conduct of the police in general terms. It is only 
necessary for me now to call the attention of the Com¬ 
mission to the fluff that tho plans which they adopted 
with everybody else they adopted towards Rowjce. 
He iB tuken into custod}' on the 22nd, and then it i 9 said 
upon the same evening he confessed that he had 
administered poison to Colonel Phayre. He is pro¬ 
mised, it appears, pardon, if he will coulees all. How¬ 
ever, that is only after an interview with Akbar 
Ali. Ho is subsequently taken before Sir Lewis Pally 
and Mr. Souter, after ho has been manipulated bv tho 
Holier. Akbar Ali, and all the ;oti?£rs engaged in the 
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business of Mr. Souter, to which I wish t<» call rout* 
attention. It seems to have been the cc$u*se adopted 
throughout the wrbole of this inquiry that Akbar Ali 
and Gujanund und Abdopl Ali are the persons who, 
upon all occasions, manipulated the witnesses, and tho 
persons charged previously to their examination being 
takon by Mr. Souter. I know’ that it is alw'ays un¬ 
pleasant to make observations that are either unfair or 
unjust, but upon serious reflection that I have givon 
upon the matter, I cannot hold Mr. Souter to be irre¬ 
sponsible in these matters. He must have perfectly 
known the character of Gujanund, he must have known 
perfectly well, when he was handing over these persons 
| to them, how unscrupulous they are ; and I cannot help 
i thinking and I have expressed an opinion .to thni 
1 effect, and submitted it to the Court—that Mr. Souter 
, ought himseli, iu the first instance, tohuvo tuken down 
their evidence before tl.ey were threatened and tortur¬ 
ed as they appear to have been on every single occasion 
when tho examination had been taken. I refer now 
to some two or three other matters in Rowjee’a 
testimony. Rowjo’s examination is taken on tho 23rd, 
another examinition is taken on the 24-th, and another 
examination on tho 25th. He is then taken before 
Sir Lewis Polly, whero tho promiso of pardon to him is 
confirmed. There is a remark that I may take the 
iibertv of making, but I think it docs seem excessively 
strango that while Damodhur Punt is supppsed to be 
tho originator of this infamous plot, and Rowjee, who 
is supposed to be tho person who Consummated it - 
if a pardon is promised to them—that Nursoo, who 
at all events performed a very subordinate part, 
in the whole matter, and so a. vclry inferior actor iu 
the whole affair, should be the only person to whom 
the hopes of a pardon are not only not held out, but 
who alone of all othors is told that he never will be 
pardoned. It is an extraordinary thing to find that the 
perpetrator, the originator of tho crime, should be par¬ 
doned, and that a mere subordinate agent iu carrying it 
out is tho only person to whom a pardon is refused. I 
should have thought that Nursoo would have hem 
the only person to whom a pardon would have been ex¬ 
tended. I cannot tell by W'hat process df reasoning Sir 
Lewis Belly should have arrived at the conclusion rlmt 
NursOq should, be excluded from tho grant of an amnes¬ 
ty, ami 1 cannot but think that Nursoo has some reason 
to complain that he has boon entirely left iu the shade 
while persons worse than himself an* to go entirely five 
-“-to bo pardoned. 1. however, cannot help thinking 
that if this ease goes on till right that we shall find 
that Nursoo will not bo excluded from the position 
others have found thepiselvos in. .To go, however, 
now to ltowjeu’s evidence. It appears fchut hiafe*#, 
interview was in August 1873, and it is said that fcbtvw 
interviews took place in consequence of certain proposal* 
of Salim, I want rather to dwell upon this. These are 
matters that apply, because at this timo it is not shown 
that they were engaged in the matter at all connected 
with the attempt to poison. His only suggested thut 
Salim is desirous of get ting hold of some of tho servant * 
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j^Ppurpose of getting information as to what was 
going on at the Residency, and it seems that some infor¬ 
mation was given, if we are to believe Rowjee. It is said 
that he went upon three different times—sometimes dur¬ 
ing Commission, and up to the end oftho Commission, 
and that conversations were had upon the subject of 
his giving information. It seems that this gentleman 
has taken to himself a -wife, and that under these cir¬ 
cumstances he thonght it only proper that he should 
have asked for a present. There seems to have been 
a comparatively small sum of money given to him at 
that period, or about that period ; and, as far as I re¬ 
collect, it is a sum of money not applicable in any way 
whatsoever to poisoning, if applicable to anything; 
but it has been very elaborately followed out. There 
has been an endeavour to givo form to it by calling a 
jeweller who has produced a quantity of trash which 
he made on Rowjee's wedding, and to prove that the 
cash, according to Rowjee, came from the Maharaja. 
I shall have to say a few words—though a very few— 
upon the subject of this endeavouring to got informa¬ 
tion of what was going on at the Residency. But I 
stop here to call the attention of the Commission to 
the fact that, as far as I know, this is the only money 
that has really been (< ear-marked.” There are some 
small sums of money supposed to have been given to 
the ayah; but with that exception, these are the only 
sums of money snpposd to have been given, and it be¬ 
comes a feature of considerable prominence to notice 
that, after this attempt had been made, there was 
abundant opportunity both for Rowjee mid Nnrsoo to 
apply to the Maharaja f6r money. There does not seem 
to have been any application of any kind, and no com¬ 
munication whatever made in reference to any money. 
It is exceedingly strange, to say the least of it, that 
something was not kept back by these men, and somo 
endeavour to extort money from the Maharaja was not 
adopted. It seems to me that the absence of all demand 
is strongly corroborative tliafc the whole of this, as far as 
the Malmraja is concerned, is the most entire and in- 
famous falsehood. One of these, bo far as the Maha¬ 
raja is concerned, is tt meet entire and infamous false¬ 
hood. I see it is Rs- 600 ho iB * aid to have received 
from Yesbwnntrao. Nnrsoo, Salim, and Jngga went 
to the palace j but although Jngga w«s the person who 
had gone there, and was introduced by my learned 
friend as corroboration of some of the visits when the 
attempt to poison was suggested, I thmk that that part 
of the case must fall to the ground. There .sake 

onotber person connected, name a >a !’ '' 0 ,s in¬ 

troduced hy Nnrsoo, or both Nnrsoo and Rowjee, as 
having accompanied them to the pa a(C - “ ®P 01 * 

ibese occasion* regarding which my learnec nenc 
v,anted corroboration, Kbabai, like Jngga, x an 
earlier period thon is consistent with the supposed 
suggestion of conspiring to pokon. He says he vuut 
:o the JPakce last hot season. In point of fact, both 
of these witnesses entirely fail to give corroborative 
..vidence on the points on which tlioy were wanted to 
give such evidence, and there is no evidence from any 
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unpolluted source that any visits were made at which 
the poisons were given. I have to submit that the 
fair inference, as it stands, of the evidence of Rowjee 
and Nnrsoo, is that there may have been visits in the 
early part of the year during tho time the Commission 
was sitting, and for somo time afterwards down to the 
hot season that Khabni speaks of; that certain sums 
of money were received by Rowjee and others ; but 
that, from that period, not one siugle farthing is ever 
alleged to have been given to any of these witnesses. 
Notwithstanding that it is said they were risking 
their necks in the transactions regarding tho alleged 
attempt at poisoning, these people never appear 
to have asked for, or as a matter of fact 
received, one single farthing of money out of tho 
Maharaja’s treasury. It is said, and it may ho tme, 
—and I am not going to dispute it—that Nursoo re¬ 
ceived Rs. 800 on one occasion. But he says ho received 
it at the time and in consequence of tho Maharaja's 
marriage : and of courso this is not in connection 
with the poisoning, nor does it agree with tho 
period when the poisoning was supposed to bo 
attempted. Thceo are general observations •which 
may have occured to the members of this Commission 
as they have occurred to myself. It is not necessary 
to dwell upon them further than remarking that a 
man generally expects to get rewards according to 
what ho does ; and these men are supposed to givo 
information ; and one gets Rs. 500, and another Rs. 800 
upon an occasion when it w^s perhaps not unreason¬ 
able that they might get presents. But tho point 
to observe is that on tho occasion of tho attempted 
poisoning of the Resident they did not got one Binglo 
farthing. It has been suggested that each of them 
expected a lakh of rupees ; hut I do not think any one 
would take it upon himself to beliovo that these men 
expocted that they would get such a sum in tho event 
of their success. That would be a sort of promise 
that a native of this country, unless he were peculiarly 
simple-minded, would hardly hope to receive in a state 
of hard cash, and a;. all events it is a promise of an ex¬ 
ceedingly improbable kind. With regard to Nursoo, 
I don’t believe he mentioned irom beginning to end of 
liis evidence, that be received any consideration to in¬ 
duce him to join in a crime for which he showed so 
much repontance afterwards. But the pointing out of 
these improbabilities sinks into comparative insig¬ 
nificance side by side with other improbabilities to 
which I have drawn the attention of tho Commission. 
The account given by Rowjee of Damodhur Punt 
is an odd one, considering that they were so 
deeply implicated in the one concern. Ho 
says,—“ I know a man named Damodhur Punt. I 
know him by sight. He was at Nowsareo with the 
Maharaja.” That is tho acc6unt he gives of Damo- 
dbur. Yon will remember that Damodhur .Punt says 
of Rowjee — u One day Rowjee came to my place. He 
had stolen some documents from the Residency fthd he 
waited there while I copied these documents.’ I think 
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eso things bIiow that there have been three men 
work in getting up this matter—Gujanund Vithul, 
Akbar Ali, and Abdool Ali—and as each has worked 
the matter differently according to his own idea that 
accounts for the differences in the story. It may bo 
said variances are a proof of truth ; but this is an ar¬ 
gument which I think has been pushed too far. In 
small variations it may bo truo, but when you find the 
parties themselves differing pretty -well upon every 
material point from beginning to end of the case, I 
apprehend that this is a contention which my learned 
friend can hardly submit and that the members of the 
Commission could scarcely understand. It has been 
said that Pedro went twice to Goa, but that was one of 
the discrepancies which I did not think it necessary to 
reler to. I shall not occupy tho time of the Court by 
repeating the arguments I have already addressed to 
the Commission on tho subject of Pedro. Rowjee de- 
cribes tho packet as containing two powders—ono 
white and one roec-coloured— and then ho says he di¬ 
vided them into three parcels, taking more of the rose 
than of the whito coloured. The fourth part ho put 
into his belt, and the other powders he put into the 
tumbler upon alternate days. Upon this subject I shall 
have to refer to Colonel Pliayro’s ovidonco, wherein he 
describes himself as suffering from confusion of tho 
head, and that incapacity of understanding himself 
which astonished him so much— all which attributed 
ho to these powders, though, unfortunately for that 
theory, these powdexfe were administered when Colonel 
Phayre had become perfectly well. Tho so pow¬ 
ders were obtained fifteen or twenty days before 
tho 9tli, and the period fixed for the symptoms I 
have referred to was the time when ho was suf¬ 
fering from the boil, which I think was fixed as some 
time in September. It was very curious to see the way 
in which there is an endeavour—I won’t sav a dishonest 
endeavour, but ono of those endeavours "that a mind 
not over-strong might make—to adapt himsolf and his 
recollections and thoughts to circumstances ho subse¬ 
quently believed to have taken place. When I read 
over some part of Colonel Phayrc's evidence von will 
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might consider to be a very important point. It is said 
that when about November 5th Rowjee went with 
Nursoo to the palace he -was violently reproached bv 
tho Maharaja with not having done anything at all, and 
that the Maharaja gave \ ent to some very coarse abuse. 
I believe that the particular expression used was given 
to some ono in court; but I should desire that expres¬ 
sion to be submitted to their Highnesses, for, consider¬ 
ing their knowledge of Eastern manners, and of tho 
manners of a person occupying tho position of. n Maha¬ 
raja, I should ask them to say whether that expression 
was one that was ever likely to como from his lips. I 
have been told that the expression is one of extreme, 
filthiness and wish the Court to know' what that expres¬ 
sion was. 


The Advocate- Gonoral remarked that tho expression 
had been brought out in the vernacular during tho ex¬ 
amination of the witnesses. 

Sergeant Ballantine—-Then, that is all right, for the 
expression should bo in tho recollection of their High- 
uesses. Then Rowjee says that on tho next day Nursoo 
gave me—this is a rnattor I have already alluded to 
before tho Commission, but I will venture to allude to 
it again —“ On the next day Nursoo gave me some 
black or dark-coloured substance.” This is tho sub¬ 
stance supposed to bo put into Colonel Phayre’s gluts. 
1 think, Sir, that this is substantially all 1 need call 
the attention of the Commission to in relation to Iiow- 
jeo’s evidence, for having dealt with l hat evidence upon 
6umo particular points at some length yesterday, it is 
not necessary for me to refer further to the evidence. 
There is, howover, I think this very remarkable fact 
—I do not know whether it has occurred to the Com¬ 
mission, but I think I am right—that every transaction 
emanating from Damodhur Punt first of all goes 
through either Salim or Yeshwuntrao, and that tho 
next persou brought upon tho soon© is invariably 
Nursoo, to whom, quite unnecessarily it appeal's to mo, 
the packets from time to time are supposed to bo hamlet!. 


see it is quite obvious thut he means us to infer that he ' Huraoo ucc d not have been entrusted wtyh tho socrot at 
underwent a process of slow poisoning at a time long j However, he is brought in, and then ho liaudh ihe 
preceding anything whatever having been done to him. packet to Bowjde, and the poison is used, or nofcused, ac- 
As to the boil, perhaps Colonel Phayre may have atiri- ! cording as ltowjee’s evidence is to be taken. Tho Cora- 
buled his symptoms to the bottle that had been obtained m ^sion have therefore clearly before them that, accord* 
by Rowjee, although there iB this difficulty about doing ! NH5 Dtuuodhur Punt’s own admission, he concocts tho 
that—he never used the bottle at all. That suffering | schemes and then employs as his agents Salim and 
Which ho felt when he look off* the plaster, and that Yeshwuntrao—probably bolh of whom wore persons 
confusion of brain which he so seldom 6eemed to suffer implicated in the frauds committed upon his master— 
from, could not be applicable to tho bottle more than and that then through the bauds oi Salim mul Yesh- 
tho powders. It is said that Nursoo had asked about wantrao the powders are delivered to Nurgpo, by whom 
the bottle and Rowjee replied that he had used it, but again they are given to Rowjee, who is supposed to uso 


wo have got tho history of the bottle so completely 
before us that I need not refer to the falsehood con¬ 
nected with that matter. In referring to tho 5th 


them. Hut all through this the Maharaja is never 
brought into the matter at all, and he has nobl^oen eon- 
nected with tho aflUir but by bare assort ion*. Now, 


November, about this time, I want to call the attention supposing this wore the case, aud that Damodhur Punt 
of your Highnesses to a comparatively small matter 
but which if I were addressing p jury in England I 


were under a charge and had no opportunity such an 
he has now of saving himself by throwiug the blame 
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Maharaja, there would have been the moat 
fiusivo case that the design emanated from him 
and was carried out ultimately by Rowjee. I cannot 
help thinking—and I put it before you in a clearer way 
than 1 have put it hitherto, because I am sure this 
Commission will not rest with any bare proposition — 
that the case a*k propounded against the Maharaja has 
not been made out. This, it appears to me, is one of the 
most extraordinary elements in this difficult case, but I 
can understand that Damodliur Punt, excluded from the 
Residency, threatened with an inquiry, a man who had 
' be en embezzling his master’s property, as undoubtedly 
you will agree he has been, if you accept the explana- 
f ion I gave to you, and do not accept the explanation 
lit- offered out of all reason to you, that Damodhur Punt 
—with Yeshwuntrao and Salim, who were his accom¬ 
plices in these matters, and who had therefore equally 
good reasons for getting rid of the Resident, really 
intended to murder the Resident himself. Considering 
what Damodhur Punt has admitted, I think that this 
is neither improbable nor impossible; but I have 
shewn, I think conclusively, that it would have been 
in no respect whatever for the Maharaja’s benefit to 
murder Colonel Phayrc; and I have given you sufficient 
grounds for supposing that Damodhur Punt may 
have had a motive for doing so and wanted to 
carry out his designs. But when wo come to the ser¬ 
vants of the Residency it is extremely difficult 
to 6eo what motive on earth they had to destroy their 
master. They would lose a man against whom they 
had no complaint. They would lose a man,—Nursoo 
especially, who had served so long in the Residency— 
from whom they obtained their position and everything 
else. There arc other men more cunning and clever, 
inen who have completely taken in Colonel Phayre 
and governed his mind and ruled his intelligence ; men 
like Bhnw Poonikur, who knew all that was going on, 
and who wer6 perfectly well aware, for instance, of the 
kbureetah that was in existence, and who must have 
known that Colonel Phayre was in considerable peril 
of being dismissed ; but when we come to examine 
motives I think we will find that it was much more 
reasonable for the servants at the Residency to keep 
bin. i hero than seek to take away his life. Now*, where 
every particle of a story is monstrous and improbable, 

1 do not think it is a forced conclusion to arrive at, 
that it may have easily occurred to Bhow Poonikur 



given by Rowjee. If Rowjee is to be at all beJurcet! 
and the story of tbo bottle has any truth in it, directly 
he gets the powders, he takes out all that/is dangerous 
and leaves that which is innocent. At all events, if 
Rowjee used those powders it is perfectly clear that no 
evil effects from their use arose to the Resident. Then 
comes the dark-brown powder which we must follow*, as 
it is one of the oddest features of this case. Dark but not 
black, Rowjee calls it; dark, Colonel Phayre calls it; 
while Dr. Seward took aw*ay the powder and says it was 
a light-coloured one. Says Dr. Seward — “ l cannot ac¬ 
count for the pow'der being dark, because the pow*der I 
took away w as a light one.” Therefore you have to ac¬ 
count for this dark sediment of the pow’der w'hich w as 
sent to be analysed. You havo no explanation of it- 
Colonel Phayre cannot explain it, nor can Dr. Seward. 
It stands entirely inexplicable. Then thoro is anothor 
circumstance which shews this w*as not a reality. If 
arsenic w*as really used, arsenic is perfectly tasteless. 
Now* Colonel Phayre says that there was a strong cop* 
pery taste in what he drank, wbiio there is no sugges¬ 
tion either by the evidence or by the analyst of any¬ 
thing whatever having got into that sherbet with a 
strong metallic taste. There is no accounting for this 
fact; this ako stands perfectly unexplained. Then, 
my learned friend may say, how* do yon account for 
arHcnic getting into the possession of Dr. Gray or 
Seward ? I do not know* whether I should answci that, 
but if it i8 intended that I should, I tako the liborty of 
saying that there w*ould not be the slightest difficulty 
of doing so in the world. It is perhaps not to be sup¬ 
posed that either Dr. Sew*ard or Colonol Phayre, w*ho had 
had their attention directed so much to this matter of 
poisoning, might have made a change; but what is there 
from tbo beginmfcg to the end of this case that is not 
cithor probable or improbable ? Nothing. The w*holo 
is a mass of inconsistencies. Hero is at all events some¬ 
thing of a solution.* You will romember that associated 
with this matter there was a statement which must 
have meant something to Colonel Phayre, and did 
really mean something at the time, that he had re¬ 
ceived private and confidential communication that 
the ingredients in his gluss wore arsenic, copper, 
and diamond dust. I shall refer you presently 
to his evidence on that point. I think it is only right 
to do so on behalf of H. H. the Maharaja. This private 
and confidential communication turned out at last to bo 


t hot if there was an appearance of au attempt upon I from Biiow Poonikur, although Colonol Phayre did not 
(ho Resident's life that would save him from being re- | confess it without some backwardness. Buhvunt Rao 
moved. The lesser thing would merge in the greotor, | or some such person is, according to Bhow Poonikur* 
and the confusion that would be caused by the rumour ■ the man who first gave this information about the in 
of the attempt might distract attention from tlio inton- I gradients ot the sherbet. My learned friond did not 
f e n (o remove him. I would not, voitflrc to put for-! think ir, necessary to bring forward Bn 1 want Rao. But 
ward such a proposition ifit were not for Ihe evidence thoro the information stand's, that copper bad been used/ 
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t CoRinel l'hayrc affirms there was a coppory 
liia mouth. IIow is that explainable, nothing 
being used but diamond duet and arsenic ? If my learn¬ 
ed friend means to show that any other ingredient has 
been used, then he must knock down the whole of the 
an pers true taro that has been so deliberately and care¬ 
fully raised in order to show that, the poison used was 
diamond dust and arsenic alone. I have ah*cady told 
yon that neither of these ingredients possesses any taste 
whatever, although they possess certain sensations ; 
and I venture to ask again how on earth is this story 
reconcilable ? How do you get rid of that dark re¬ 
siduum ? What became of it ? Where did it* go to ? 
Dr. Gray didn’t get it, and Dr. Seward didn’t get it. 
’J hey both got a light grey powder. The only pos¬ 
sible way out of the difficulty is that Rowjee mistook 
the dark for the light, and that Colonel Phayre mistook 
the dark for the light. Now, in propounding this theory 
of the possible guilt of Damodhur Punt or the possible 
intention on the part of the servants at the Residency to 
play a trick upon their employer, but with no view what¬ 
ever of poisoning him, it must not be understood that 
I propound it as one of the matters upon whioh I stand 
to prove the innocence of His Highness. I put it for¬ 
ward as one of those matters which upon theory nmy 
bo fairly put forward, and I assert that it is jnst 
as possible as many of the other theories whioh 
have been propounded here, and is, in point of fact, 
supported by circumstances that are not nearly so in¬ 
consistent in themselves as those other theories I allud¬ 
ed to. I suggest that actual intention to poison did 
exist in the minds of certain people, but that the Resi¬ 
dency servants took care that copper should bo used, 
and put something into the glass that tasted so strongly 
that Col. Phayro’s attention is drawn to the matter, 
and the whole thing becomes known in the bazaar. I 
simply ask the Commission wdiother or not these are not 
considerations that you ought to reooivo with tho other 
circumstances in this case. My Lord, I do not think it 
is necessary that I should occupy your attention with 
many observations upon the subject of Nursoo. It is 
worthy of note, however, that he appeals to have been 
arreBted on the 3rd Decembor, and was confronted with 
Rowjee in the presence of Gujanund and Akbar Ali and 
Abdool Ali. Mr. Souter was not then present. The 
sameByetem was pursued by these three men that I 
have already called attention to. Gujanund Vithul him¬ 
self admits (see page 161 shorthand writers’ noteB) 
that he had questioned Nursoo. This is the account 
he gives himself upon the subject. The next day after 
Nursoo was apprehended he %vas cpnfronied with Row¬ 
jee. “ I was sitting with Nursoo upon ihe maidan or 
plain opposite the Residency, or the open spaco or 
plain opposite the Pcaidcut’s bungalow, and I was 




f questioned about the particulars of this case." 

1 there is a question put by Mr. Melvill, and the witness 
says, " Yes, I was sitting with him and the Khan 
Sahib was also present,- i. c. Akbar Ali and Abdool 
Ali: w'erc also present. I had given instructions to 
Rowjee—(and I call the 1 attention of the Commission 
to* this point) I said.— * You should not say farther 
than this, you have said everything connected with 
this case.’ ” The President asks “ Who was this said 
j to ?"—and the witness replies, “ To Rowjee," aiid that 
■was what Rowjee said when he came here and he 
said, "I have said up to* this" (pointing to his neck), lit* 
j did not say anything more than that. “ I did not say to 
Rowjee anything of the particulars what Nursoo had 
stated in order that Nursoo might not hear the particu¬ 
lars in the manner I have mentioned."—I cannot make 
any minute observations upon this matter again. If it 
docs not strike the Commission as being a fabulous ac¬ 
count of what really took place no words of mine wouM 
bo able to convince you. Gujanund particularly desires 
that Rowjee should not allow r anything to escape that 
can in any way inform tho mind of Norsoo, and ali that 
Rowjee does is tho intimation, quite intelligible, that 
ho lias suid up to his neck. It is possible that Guja- 
inmd may have been actuated with a good desire upon 
this occasion, but such a thing would he inconsistent 
with his nature and of his previous history. Moreover, 
if he did want to be fair, his object was woefully defeat - 
ed by what took place afterwards. It next appears that 
Nursoo made a statement and was taken before Sir 
Lewis Polly and Mr. Souter, and then is told that 
no pardon will be given to hhn—which I think 
was rather hard upon Nursoo, us he was the least cri¬ 
minal among tho persons concerned. It seems that ho 
made an oral confession. I asked Mr. Souter why 
ho did not take it down. He replied (sec page 177), 
“ I did not tako it down as l had a great deal 
of work to do." I beg the attention of the Com¬ 
mission to that. It occurs tome, and 1 think it will 
occur to you, that if Nursoo did makb an oral con¬ 
fession at that time, and if that oral confession 
was intrepreted and wus not in any keeping, 
Mr. Soutcr’s duty lo the public \vaa to take it dow n 
there and then t it was a confession of murder and of 
guilt. Why was it riot taken down theu ? "1 had no 
time to do it," Bays Mr. Souter, "I had other matters 
to do connected with this enquiry." But what more 
important than taking down the account of an accom¬ 
plice to the murder? To this Mr, Souter has uo refrty. 
Then we have Sir Lewis Polly, and ho entirely differs 
from Mr. Soutcr’s nccount of what took place. It 
was not because Mi*. Souter had not timfc to take it. 
down, but because, as I understand tho matter, as 
Mr. Souter was about to tako it down Sir Lewis Polly 
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h no, let liiin havo time to think it over,” and 
ingly he was committed to the caro of the police, 
and it is not until ths following day that ho comes 
forward and makes a statement, which is subsequently 
reduced into writing. Now I must say that the whole 
of that transaction is eminently suggestive of an oppor¬ 
tunity being giren to a man whose statement was not 
in accord or might have contained elements somewhat 
contradictory -with the statements of others to correct 
that testimony. Another point to which I would draw 
your attention is that the statement was not taken down 
until fcho 26th, although he was put into custody on 
the 23rd. This fact is vouched for by Sir Lewis Felly. 
Then we come to the garden scene or the well incident, 
which I have already referred to, and in which the 
question is whether it was the effects of conscience or 


the effects of a dinner that induced Nursoo to do some¬ 
thing which he could not be prevailed upon to say was 
done purposely- I wonder who it was that told 
this precious story about the well. Whoever it was, 
they conveyed what was a palpable and deliberate 
falsehood, although surrounding it with circumstances 
t hat might have been very easily proved. They say 
that he was in the custody of the police, when he 
broke away from his guard and was standing at 
the edge of a well and threw himself in. That 
jg a fact stated with so much detail that it should 
havo been proved up to the very hilt. It may be 
said that when Nursoo comes here homay havo told that 
which was untrue, and the suggestion be that he was 


tampered with—-although vonr Lordship will remem. 
ber that the word tampering was defined the other day 
by one of the witnesses as being the handing of a man 
over to the soldiers and only allowing him to be seen 
by the police. But where are those people from whom 
he broke away ? Cannot any of them be found? Are 
none of those careless guards from whom the prisoner 
suddenly broke away to be discovered ? It is astonish¬ 
ing that the gentleman who instructs my learned 
friend has put none of those men into the witness-box. 
I think that the explanation that would havo been moro 
satisfactory to the tribunal would have been the evi¬ 
dence of some of these witnesses to bIiow upon what 
possible pretence the assertion has been put forward 
that he wanted to jump into the well. I do not pro¬ 
pose to refer to his cross-examination. It will be in the 


recollection of the Bench that the fate that overwhelmed 
him, predeaination, and so on, led him to take part in 
committing this attempted murder, for which he was 
to get nothing. But having dealt with ail the main 
parts of the case, I do not propose to offer any fnrthor 
observations regarding this man. The caao of my 
learned friend is this, that, without a motive, without 
an> inducement, without anger, without rovenge, 
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with a good master, with good wages, with evoryl 
surrounding them to make them comfortable— 
these servants, without one single word of remon¬ 
strance, no resistance, nothing in the way of protest 
—directly -when a proposal is made to murder their 
master, fall into the scheme as readily as if it -were a 
proposition of a most ordinary kind, and consent to 
go through processes the most cruel to their master. 
If they had succeeded, nothing but evil could have hap¬ 
pened to themselves, because they would have been left 
in the power of the Maharaja, and thoy themselves would 
have been charged with the crime without a possibility 
of their ever being able to blame others. This is tho 
story that has been told to us. They have connected it 
with the story of Damodhur Punt and have-endeavoured 
to make a whole- of it. I have already dwelt at great 
length upon all the matters connected with the wit¬ 
nesses and with Damodhur Punt, and out of that this 
Commission w'ill havo to make a consistent whole—and 
not only this, but you have to say that which you make 
out of the evidence is founded upon evidonce upon 
which it is impossible for you to- placo- the least re¬ 
liance. You have, first of all, to come to the conclu¬ 
sion that an attempt at murder did take placo. It is 
possible that you may come to that conclusion, because 
you cannot believe that any man could be so vilo as to- 
chargo himself with attempting a murder, which in 
point of fact he did not intend. I havo no means of 
answering that conclusion. I havo no evidence to offer 
against it. In reality, I have no desire to stake that 
conclusion. But I repeat tlmt, as against the Maharaja,, 
you havo nothing but a mass of gross improbabilities 
put forward by peoplo who must be admitted to bo the 
most infamous of men—brought forward by the police, 
who have beyond all question tampered with them on 
every po89ible occasion, and. been urged to do so by 
motives of tho strongest kind. If guilty, a promise of 
pardon was held forth to them if they succeeded in 
making you believe that the Gaekvvar was the criminal. 
On tho other hand, the knowledge was branded upon 
their memories, and permanently upon their minds, that 
unless they succeeded in making you believe that tho 
man 1 call this ill-used prince hud been guilty of this 
foul attempt at murder, they will go back with a hal¬ 
ter round their necks to meet their w'ell-deserved 
punishment for having, in point of fact, com¬ 
mitted a foul and filthy perjury. I think it 
is well to get rid of these witnesses and as¬ 
sociate them, if necessary, in my comments on Colo¬ 
nel Phayre. In dealing with him, at all events, I have 
a pleasanter subject to deal with and one in which, 
although my observations will not be altogether lauda¬ 
tory, I shall uevertheleBB bo able to discuss without 
making observations of great severity. As reflections 
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v ^hffj^been cast upon one of tlio witnesses here, I think 
it is not unnatural to call attention to some of the 
answers given by Colonel Phayre to shew you how a 
man under the excitement of croBs-cxnminntion is likely 
to avoid telling what is strictly tlio truth except after 
a great deal of pressure. Ho told us hero that he 
. remembered Yeshwuntrao and Salim were in the habit 
of coming with the Gaekwar to tlio Residency, and 
then he says, “ I remember particularly that about 
that time (that would be the middle of September) I 
was suffering from a bad cold in the head and had a 
bad boil on tho forehead. I did not got rid altogether 
of the. boil for, I should think, nearly threo weeks. My 
medical attendant was Dr. Seward, who used to dress 
it every morning. He used to put the plaster he used 
on a dressing-table, and there was a side-table on which 
it remained, and I think I shifted some of it on to a 
little dockstand near the dressing-table in my private 
office.” Now this looks as if Colonel Phayre thought 
something had been done to the plaster, and you will re¬ 
member in the evidence of Dhainodhur Punt he says 
that Rowjec put something in the plaster. It is quite 
■clear that what Colonel Phayre imagined after reflect¬ 
ing upon the thing was that there had been arsenic 
put upon the plaster, and his head was suffering in con¬ 
sequence. I have already referred to tho fact that 
this idea is altogether repudiated, and that no arsenic 
had been used in this way. Then Colonel Thayro goes 
on to say— “ After this boil, I had slight fever atone 
time ; my eyes watered a good deal, and I had a feeling 
of fullness in the head, and I tried to account for this 
in various ways. I need to sleep out at night and 
thought I had caught malarious fever, and thought 
that perhaps this was the cause. I had puzzled my¬ 
self about the circumstances and tried to account for 
it in tlio way I have mentioned, when I also began to 
wonder whether tho pummelo sherbet was made with 
proper pummelos. It would be about the end of 
September or tho beginning of October that I began to 
wonder of this. I remember Govindrao Rouj. On the 
6th November I went to an adoption ceremony at his 
houso. I think I arrived at his house about 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon. On the morning of that day I did not 
take the whole of the sherbet, I took a sip or two of it 
and threw the rest away.” Now it is quite clear that 
Colonel Phayre implies by that that there was somo 
difficulty in the sherbet which induced him to throw 
the rest away. In point of fact, it was opined by my 
learned friend that he was poisoned, or attempted to 
to be poisoned, on tho 6th or 7th. Now, it turns out 
that nothing was done to him on these two days, so 
that realty Colonel Phayre’s imagination must have 
been the father of theso symptoms, ex ccneessio there is 


not ono single scintilla of evidence to show that any 
poison was employed on these days. In his letter to 
Dr. Seward, Colonel Phayre says :— u My dear Seward,— 
With reference to the circumstances which I mentioned 
to you this morning, together with tho symptoms which 
I described to you and the contents of the tumbler 
which you took home with you, I should feel muoh 
obliged if you would kindly give mo a professional 
opinion as to the nature of the contents of that tumbler 
whether poisonous or not. Although I only took two 
or three sips of the pummelo juice which the tumbler 
contained, I felt within about half an hour, as I describ¬ 
ed to you, a most unusual sickness of the stomach, ac¬ 
companied by dizziness in the head and of sighf, pro¬ 
ducing confusion of thought, also a most unpleasant 
metallic taste in the mouth with slight salivation, such 
as I have never experienced till within tho Last few 
dayB, and which I attributed partly to a slight attack 
of fever, which had, however, quite gone off, and pari 1 v 
to an idea that the pummelocs from which the jnic^ 
daily placed on my tablo had been extracted were not 
fresh ones. I now, however, attribute all of these symp¬ 
toms, especially that of this morning, to entirely 
different causes. In fact 1 now believe that for the last 
few dayB small doses of poison have been introduced 
into tho juice, and that had I drunk the whole tumbler 
off to-day, 1 should have been very ill indeed. Tho 
confused state of my head has often surprised me ot 
late, because for the last six weoks I have abstained in 
toto from w ine and beer, &Q., except once or twioo when 
friends dined at the Residency, and I have found myself 
all the better for it. My general health is, as you 
know, most excellent, and therefore the symptoms 
which I have described to you are, I fool sure, the resub 
of unnatural causes. I novor dreamt of poison, otherwise 
L should not have thrown away so much of the contents 
of tho tumbler which I gave yoh this morning. It was 
only ufter doing so, and when I was replacing tho 
tumbler on tho table, and saw tho sediment ar, the bot¬ 
tom, that l for the first time suspected foul play.” This 
only shows what imagination may do with a man. 
Upon these two days it is not pretended by onv ono 
that any poison was used in tho pummelo juice. Then 
comes the morning in which this poisoning is supposed 
to have tnkou place. After having drank tho pummelo 
juice ho says, " I wrote for about twenty minutes or 
j half an hour, and then felt a sudden squoamishnoss, as 
j if I was about to ho sick, Tho thought occurred to mo 
I all at once, it must ho the sherbet which has always 
| disagreed with mo. and I got up, went to the washlmncl 
! table, took tho tumbler in my hand and tried to throw 
i away tho contents in order that I might not be tempted to 
! drink it.” This shows a very funny rc ison for throw- 
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i away, and one that can scarcely be satisfactory to 
this Commission. As I said before, it would have caus¬ 
ed me to call my servant and say, what on earth do 
you mean by getting mo this pummelo juice ?—and 
it would have been better still if this liquid substance 
had been kept end analysed instead of the greater part 
of it being thrown away. Dr. Seward seems to have 
acted also with a great deal of haste, as he threw' away 
all the liquid handed to him by Colonel Pliayre and 
only retained the powder. Then Colonel Phayre goes 
on to say, 11 The window through which I pitched the 
sherbet opens on a chunam verandah, w'hich is rather 
wide, and then comes the grass of the compound.” It 
was on this verandah that this remarkable discovery 
of diamond dust and arsenic takes place. It seems to 
me that the discovery of thiH was sufliciently odd to 
«xcito attention. If there was no tnck being ployed, 
if there had been a predisposition to find arsenic, 
there would have been plenty of means of finding it 
upon the verandah, and perhaps this Commission will 
not pay much attention to anything that was found 
ontsid«' of the glass. Colonel Phavre then goes on to 
nay. “ Ab I. was replacing the tumbler I saw a dark 
sediment collected at the bottom. ” He then proceeds 
to describe the sensations, which he says were similar 
to those he suffered upon the two previous days. Now 
t he whole story here seems to be odd ; firBt there is the 
throwing away the liquid, instead of calling his servant, 
in ordor that he might not be tempted to drink it ; then 
there is the description of the coppery taste in it, and 
the .darkness of tho powder. All these points I have 
already commented npon and I must leave you to con¬ 
sider the value of these comments. I have already 
referred to hie letter in w'hich ho speaks of the con- 
Jidential communication ; and this shows how com¬ 
pletely a man’s mind may bo perverted by his prejudices. 
On that very day he w-ritea to the Government of 
Hombay telling them that be has been pro¬ 
videntially preserved from being poisoned. He dis¬ 
played the same determination to consider himself 
poisoned. He then goes on to say, “ The Maharaja 
came at about half-past nine, his usual hour. Between 
rhe time of my giving the sherbet to Dr. Seward aud 
the Maharaja’s arrival L hod received no communica¬ 
tion from Dr. Howard. When tho Maharaja came 1 
went out to receive him as usual and led him into the 
drawing-room, and bo eat down. I asked after His 
Highness'health and he said he had not been at ull w ell, 
rhat there was a good deal of fever about, and lie 
thought he must have eaten too many of the sweot- 1 
in. ^ common at that time (the Dewaloe). Ho also I 
mentioned that he had a headache and a Blight pain iu ; 
his stomach.” Now ; , how' unfair that is, and how 
thoroughly untrue, because in an early part of his evi- 
dunce he "says that the conversation began with his j 
asking upon the subject of His Highness’s health, j 
and it was then, and not till then, that His j 
High ness gave a description ot his symptoms. J 
This shows you how that man’B mind had become so i 
impregnated with an idea that bo actually states what j 
is not true until von come to find it out by the facts j 
proved. Tho .Maharaja did not lead tho conversation ; 
Lionel Phayre did, and it w as he who made tho en¬ 
quiries regarding health : and it was only in reply to 
Him that the Maharaja gave a very natural account ot 
liis own feelings and of what really took pJucn about j 
that occasion. There was not the slightest ground for i 
making the allegation that the Maharaja was tho first; 
;o lead this conversation. In point of fact, my Lord, j 
can von consider this Prince guilty by his own acts ? 


Supposing Colonel Phayre’s story was true, there is not, 
the least reason to suppose that the Maharaja knew 
of tho events which took place on the 9th. 
He was ignorant of w'hat had taken place at tho 
Itesidency that morning, and that Dr. Seward bad 
got the glass. This was not a gunpowder plot in 
which tho day and the hour had been fully arranged 
and all the accomplices were waiting to see what be¬ 
came of it. In point of fact nothing was arranged at 
all ; there was no day mentioned aud nothing whatever 
had been fixed. Therefore all the insinuations about 
the peculiarities in tho behaviour of Rowjeo on that 
morning fall to the ground, unless it was the case that 
Rowjee was playing a tiuck upon Dr. Seward, whoso 
youthful imagination carried away his judgment in the 
matter. 1 think there is nothing from beginning to end 
in this case—and that is a matter I implore your 
consideration of — there is nothing in the demeanour 
of the Maharaja which indicates the knowledge or 
impression of guilt. There is no movement in a muscle 
6f his face ; there is not an act donb out of the ordinary 
course of nature. His Highness, in fact, acts as he 
had always done before, and meets Colonel Phayre as 
a man and not as a murderer who had made him his 
intended victim, and the Gaekwar only pays to Colonel 
Phayre tho ordiuary visits which he was in the habit of 
paying at such times. I do not know how Eastern 
princes are constituted, but I should say that at all 
events they hre men like ourselves. They must have 
some emotions, and they must have some fears, and we 
look to the conduct of a murderer to exhibit by manner 
or demeanour something or other to implicate him with 
his crime. I defy the most ingenious of those who 
have maligned this unhappy prince from the time he 
was arreBted to the time he haB sat bore waiting tho 
decision of this Commission to point out anything 
in His Highness’s conduct which criminates him. 
I defy those who have called him harsh names ami 
who have communicated to the papers, to their disgrace, 
terms opprobrious of His Highness, and who have 
thought lit with a view of influencing tho tribunal be¬ 
fore whom he is being tried, endeavouring to make that 
tribunal forget the duty they owe to themselves, by 
falsoly misrepresenting statements and falsely heaping 
upon His Highness terms which in England would cast, 
upon the editor of that newspaper an obloquy from 
which he could never escape to the end of his days. I 
havo read the words published in that newspaper abont 
that unhappy man, and ray blood has boiled. Living 
in a country where there is a free press and an honour¬ 
able press, I know thero is not a man, except a man who 
would be hunted into infamy for it, who would have writ¬ 
ten ono single w ord against that prince, much less word 
upon word,sentence upon sentence, that! find has been 
written about that unhappy prince in one of ihe papers 
here which, I am told, is one of the most influentially 
circulated through this country. I say that there bus 
not been one single act exhibited by His Highness the 
Gaekwar that would lead you to conclude that he is 
guilty of the crime laid to his charge. Now, my Lord, 
1 am not referring to the early parts of the cross-exami¬ 
nation of Colonel Phayro ; 1 do not desire to do so. It. 
was w'ith great difficulty that I could get from him 
any admission about that document, which he culled 
a private document, and which ho said he could not 
recognise, as no private document had ever come to 
him. 1 have never used that document in any way 
except to show that it was known to the Maharaja, 
and I may hero call attention to tho letter that 
Colonel Phayro writes to Dr. Gr*y to the effect that 
“ previous to the receipt of your letter under re¬ 
ference, 1 had received secret and confidential in¬ 
formation that tho poison administered to mo did 
consist of a mixture of (l) common nrsenio, (2) 
finely powdered diamond dust. (It) copper. ’ Now, Sir, 
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Ssod Colonel Pbayro to mention what justified him 
insayiug that tho information ho received was private 
and confidential, and ho replied :—“ I can give no in- 
fonnation. Amongst the persons who gave mo the 
information it’was onoor tho other amongst them, but 
which particular person it was I could not say without 
enquiry. I can give a list of all tho porsona who usod 
generally to givo rao information, and it was one or 
other among them. Was it Bhow Poonikur ?—cannot 
say. It was either Bliow Poonikur or the other man. 
To the best of yonr belief, was it Bhow Poonikur?—To 
the beat of my beliof, 1 cannot say. Who is the other 
man ?— The other man I referred to is named Bnlwunt- 
rao, a moonshec. But there is a list of persons. I won’t 
have a list of persons, sir, I shall just have your evi¬ 
dence. Was it Bhow Poonikur or tho other man you 
mentioned ?— I tell yon 1 cannot say. Was it one or 
other of them ?—So I beliovc.” Ultimately it turned 
out that tho statement was given by Bhow Poonikur, 
who was called as a witness hero and gave an account 
of the persons from whom ho got that information— 
men who have not been called here by my learned 
friend. I will leave Colonel Pliayro’s evidence at this 
point with a view of pointing out tho nature of the 
statement of his feelings, specially ns to tho coppery 
taste. You will take these in relation with the whole 
matter in this case and say how far it leads you to bo 
satisfied that any attempt to poison had boon made. 
This, 1 think, leads me to one more matter to which 
I should address myself, namely, tho tampering with tho 
servants at theJtesidcncy. Now, my Lord, as a specific 
charge I hardly know how it is intended to bo used. I 
understand perfectly well that if it is supposed that ser¬ 
vants wero being tampered with to do an injury to their 
master that that might he an oflence. But I do not think 
tho charge can exist as an offence hero. If the Maharaja 
ohoso or endeavoured, however little-minded it might 
be, to obtain information of what was going on at the 
Residency, and that, not with a view to injure the 
Resident but simply for his own information, 1 hardly 
know in what manner that could !>e dealt with by this 
Commission as au Offence. I cannot help making this 
observation, that it comes very ungraciously in tho 
charges laid against tho Gaekwar if it emanates from 
Colonel Phayre, because it is qnite obvious that Colonel 
Pliayrc had a lot of people who wero in his employ¬ 
ment to all intents and purposes although thoy were 
not paid by him. The person who seemed td bo 
thoroughly in the confidence of the Resident will make 
money in n variety of wa vs, and I have no doubts that 
Bhow Poonikur was more or less a spy used by Colonel 
Phayre for getting information for him. Could it bo 
doubted that he in his own room dealt with these 
persons day by day and from them was consequently 
in the receipt of information of what was going on at 
tho palaco ? Colonel Phayre seems to have thought 
there was no harm in this, but thero is no mistake 
however that it was done. He had learned—and that 
ia a matter well worthy of consideration—some time 
before that this khureeta was being prepared, and ho 
had learned all that through Bhow Poonikur, who must 
have bribed or inveigled the servants at tho palace for 
rho purpose of obtaining that information. That is all, 
as 1 nnderatnnd, that is alleged against the Maharaja. 
As fm* as I can see, all that the Maharaja obtained was 
the most tnimpery stuff in the world. As far as one 
can gather from one of the letters to which 1 shall 
presently refer, it is something or another about a 
dinner party, and I do not remomber that 
anything whatever, is gained by tho Maharaja. Even 
the evidence of tho ayah as to the information, suppos¬ 
ing that ovidenco is taken to be true, is that Mrs. 
Pkayro is “very well disposed ton trds him,” me I tfMtt 
she will get, hoi- to look kindly upon him, with uorno 
other matters of that kind. But its liar as 1 can gather, 
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he gains nothing of importance from beginning to end, 
and nothing that is worth while to lay. himself open to 
tho observations made in the present case. Colonel 
Phayre undoubtedly, in respect of this khuroeta, did 
got valuable information. He got information of this 
kliureota a considerable time bofore it waff delivered, 
and lio must have got that through tho instrumentality • 
ofsomo of the servants. Now, Colonel Phayre in reality 
speaks of a number of pcoplo who,wero constantly' 
giving him information, and ono of these is Bhow' Pooni- 
kur, whom ho describes as being a man w'hom ho 
constantly received and constantly communicated w ith, 
and constantly got information from. '■ Such being 
tho case, it seems to mo rather hard that a 
of this kind should bo made against the 
Maharaja, when it is perfectly clear that Colonel 
Phayre practised at all events quite ad much espion¬ 
age as it can be pretended was ever practised by the 
Maharaja. I of oourso do uot. admit the statements of 
rho ayah upon the subject. They are deniod entirely 
by the Maharaja ; ho denies having had any communi¬ 
cation with tho woman at all ; and you are to say whe¬ 
ther theso communications have been .of the kind, and 
the description of them of a character that would carry 
at all conviction to your minds. I submit to you that 
thoy are in the 'highest degree improbable. One does 
not understand what is to be got out of the avah. 
What docs sbq know ?. What are her communications ? 
What influence has she ?»■ W'hat can she get ? State 
papers ? She was ohly an ayah al the Residency, 
and so she seems, as far as I can see, about 
the last person in .the world Re would have 
been likoly to use for such a .purpose. It was 
stated by my learned friend that this is not the 
only purpose for which she was used,' and there is no 
doubt whatever that a strong endeavour was made to 
apply her communications to entirely different motives, 
and to get her to say that some suggestions had been 
made to her upon t he sdbjcct oi poisoning the Resident; 
and there is no doubt also that originally the intention 
was to bolster up a case against, tho Maharaja by the 
ayah’s evidence. My learned friend now is content to 
put it as being merel}' one applicable to the obtaining 
of information, and not in any way i whatever as sup¬ 
porting Rowjee and Nursoo’s story ; add in fact, as far 
as 1 recollect, tho ayah is not supposed to have been in 
communication with or to have seen Nursoo and Row- 
jec—at all events not to havo been in communication 
with them. I don’t dotiy any of tho evidence of the 
carriage drivers who arc supposed to have taken the 
ayah to tho palace. When 1 say [ do not deny, my 
learned friend will perfectly understand that what i 
mean is that I know nothing about it one way or t he 
other. It is a‘ matter perfectly possible*,' because the 
ayah may have visited the servants at tho palace, and 
may have plenty of gossip with them, for aught 1 
know, and yet the whole story of having soon tho Maha¬ 
raja may have been utterly untrue. And then ouo 
of the dates given by tho ayah is a very important 
one ; and in relation to the evidence which shogave to 
Mr. Sautter, and to her subsequent statements, l think 
it is extremely important. There is no doubl whatever 
that pressure was pul) upon her to make hor allege that- 
she had been not a party, but that she had rejected 
with scorn—rejected with utter disgust—the suggestion 
that she should assist in the poisoning. Now, it is a 
very odd thing that one of tho visits- -and this ia a 
thing to bo considered throughout tho whole case—made 
by this woman was a visit mado at the very 
time when Nursoo and Rowjee were said to 
have obtained tho last lob of poison : and tho 
suggestion originally made was, while Nursoo and 
Rowjee wore the agents who had undertaken to poison 
Colonel Phayre, that, at that, very t ime, almost upon tho 
identical day, tho 5th or 6th of November, this woman 
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_a suggestion made to her’of the same kind—not 

""nTany way whatever connected with Nursoo and llow- 
jte, but an independent poisoning, something apart 
from them, something that- she was to do, and in her 
own fashion if she had not been shocked at the pro¬ 
position and declined to have anything to do witli it. 
That is an observation that I make with reference to 
that particular meeting. I don’t know whether there will 
ho any doubt upon that subject. Shaik Dawood says, 
“ It was before tho last Dewali, about two or four 
days before.” So that he fixes the time to bo the 5th, 
6th, or 7th November, which is about tho very period 
when tho other plot was going on and was in full 
play, or supposed to have arrived absolutely at the con¬ 
summation. This woman asserts that she had an inter¬ 
view with the Maharaja, who talks to her on the subject 
of poisoning, which he, it is alleged, had already arrang¬ 
ed to have done by somebody else, and talks, as ho is 
alleged to have talked to this woman, as if she had 
been Colonel Phayre’s prime minister—a person of the 
greatest power, a person of the greatest dignity and of 
the greatest importance. This Commission will con¬ 
sider the probabilities of that story, and with the 
observations that I have already made upon tho subject 
I don’t think that X shall feel it necessary to trouble 
them further on the subject of these visits. Tampering 
with servants seems do me to be a matter in which 
both sideB have done exactly the same, so that the 
one can hardly charge the Gaekwar for doing that 
of which we had such prominent examples in the case 
of Colonel Phayro. There is no doubt whatever that 
there was a time when tho establishment of spies as 
against the enemies of the kingdom wa 3 considered 
absolutely necessary and were a part of the constitution 
of the State. However, that was done away with in 
1830. Before concluding the evidence of the ayah, I 
must refer to her evidence given before Mr. Souter, 
and to the circumstances under which that evidence 
was given, because it shews very prominently how- 
charges of this description may bo raked up and upon 
what miserablo gossips they depend, so that the chat¬ 
terers in the bazaar are listened to, the wretched gossip 
that takes place there is retailed, and although tho 
Gaekwar, who may not have much experience of the 
world, might have seen any of these persons, I say it 
is with great surprise that I learn a man holding the 
high position of Resident in a kingdom of this descrip¬ 
tion should allow and encourage a parcel of people to 
be constantly retailing their stories in his ear, especially 
when one of these is looked upon not only as Colonel 
Phayre’s chief spy, but as a bitter enemy of the Gaek¬ 
war. In the first statement that the ayah made to Mr. 
Souter, though I venture to say it was the second— 
(reads extracts from ayah’s statements in which she 
states that the Maharaja and Salim talked of jadoo, and 
she said Europeans could not be affected by that moans) 

_y OU >v iu perceive that in that account there is not a 

word said about her being unwell, though meanwhile 
she gets unwell and then she is taken to hospital. Then 
she goes on to state how she visited the Maharaja on 
the Ramzan. (Relates conversation.) Don’t you 
remark how puerile this is ? Here I may remark that 
Kazco Sahbudecn seems to have entirely disappeared, 
although he was in the habit of visiting the Resi¬ 
dency, particularly when Mr. Taylor was there. You 
will observe that in the deposition, taken on J8th 
December, there is not a pretence that the Maharaja 
makes any suggestion to her about poison, and we have 
lieard t he accounts of all her meetings in which thcro is 
no suggestion made except that of using sorcory, which 
seems to bo tolerably absurd. At tho time she made this 
statement she was unwell, I presume from her being in 
hospital, although she was well enough to make such a 
long statement. Wc havo ciromuafances deposed to by 
Dr. Seward which arc somewhat sacred. He say b bo 
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took a great interest in the ayah. Why lie should do so 
passes my comprehension. No doubt there may have 
been something very attractive and fascinating in the 
ayah, 'but when she was here the other day 1 do non 
think that that fascination interested anybody who had 
a good opportunity of seeing her. He knew she had 
been in the habit of going to the palace, but that would 
not interest him. What was the mystery ? She was 
under good medical treatment, but lie went to seo her, 
never communicating with the gentleman who was tho 
medical attendant at that hospital, simply becauso ho 
says he knew that gentleman. At all events, he went 
to see the^ayah, and then, you kiiow, upon her striking 
and eloquent countenance, he discovered those marks 
that indicated that she was moved, and Dr. Seward’s 
medical experience led him to discover in these emotions 
not physical pain, but the agony of her conscience ;and 
so, to solace her, induced her to unburden her mind to 
him, probably assuring her that if she would only re¬ 
lieve her mind she would at tho same time reliovo her 
stomach. There was one period at which a more 
efficient remedy was applied in (he shapo of a blister, 
but on this occasion she relieved her conscience as a 
kind of emetic. In consequence of what she said the 
relief scorned to bo thorougly sufficient both for mind 
and body. Dr. Souter— Sir. Souter I mean, although 
one might call him doctor upon this occasion—was sent 
for by Dr. Seward to administer to her, and w hile Dr. 
Seward looked after tho body, probably < ho other was 
engaged to look after her soul. I can well understand 
Dr. Seward saying to his colleague, “She is under my 
care, and taking the interest in her that I do and 
wishing to see her well, I think it is right you should 
havo this interview with her while her soul is troubled.” 
That interview’’ is held and the result, of her unbur¬ 
dening her conscience is this. Serjeant Ballantino 
reads as follows from tho ayah’s statement:— “ On tho 
occasion of my being taken before tho Maharaja tho 
third time during the Ramszan, tho Maharaja asked mo, 
after other questions, whother it would not be possiblo to 
administer something by which tho Resident could bo 
brought round to his (the Maharaja’s) will. The Gaek¬ 
war spoke in cautious and hidden language, but I under¬ 
stood him to be throwing oat a feeler to ascertain whe¬ 
ther I would consent to administer poison to my mas¬ 
ter, Colonel Phayro.” Now I ask my Lord Chief 
Justice, whet her ever in ’ tho course of his experience or 
his reading he ever found such a sentence. This com¬ 
mon woman, this ayah, is made to say “I understood 
him to be throwing out a feeler.” Now that did that over 
come out of the mouth of an ayah P Then she says, 
alluding to tho administering of poison to her master 
Colonel Pliayre, “he spoke in cautious and hidden 
language.” Really the ayahs of this country beat tho 
nursery maids in ours. Then she says she indignantly 
refused and objected, (Just fancy the ayah refusing) 
and told the Mulmruja that if ho attempted anything 
of tho sort he would get into trouble. Now* I really do 
ask the members of the Commission whether so gro¬ 
tesque a falsehood was over attempted (o bo bolstered 
upon reasonable men. Then this moral and highly 
educated ayah says, “ I said* it would be better that 
lakhs of people should die than that tho support of’ 
lakhs should come by bis death.” And to this wretched 
stupid old woman, who had no power on earth to ad¬ 
minister poison and no chance of doing anything else 
but chattering everything said to her a h soon as sho 
got into the bazaar, it iB supposed that the Maharaja, 
who must have an amount of decent intellect, is supposed 
to have spoken to her in this way and modo her an ac¬ 
complice when it would appear he had made other ar¬ 
rangements with other people. 1 hope that when the 
Commission comes to consider some of her answers they 
will remember she admitted at last her statement hod no 
foundation and that never from the beginning to the end 
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to^nggestion whatever mado to licr except that ment has been left perfectly free and unbiassed^?! 
’ mid use a charm on tho Resident in favour of the, it is upon my judgment that ! act upon this occasi 


Saharaja, and that nothing whatever justified her in 
supposing that the Maharaja had contemplated poison. 
There is anothor passage which it is my duty to call 
your attention. Tho ayah was asked “ JJid Mr. Souter 
ask you if you know anything about the poisoning ? ” 
Mow just fancy beginning with a woman like that, and 
suggesting poisoning and what she was wanted to say. 
Mow, look at the answer this woman gives upon tho 
spur of the moment. “ Yes, they threatened mo and 
said that if anything of tho kind was said I should say 
it.” “I told nil 1 knew.” So hero you have in the 
first instanco Mr. Souter putting directly in her mind 
the notion, and then you have Akbar AH threatening 
her about the poison. In fact her story is a mass of 
absurdities from beginning to end. I have examined 
those statements anil i have also considered whether it 
was possible there was any means to answer tho cusc, 
and 1 have found that tliero is not a single instanco in 
which tliero is not a single witness worthy of any atten¬ 
tion us being present at any of tho proceedings. My 
learned friend asked a witness—and unless he had dono 
bo I would never havo mado any allusion to the subject, 
whether or not there had been any access on the part of 
my client to Salim and Yoshwuntrao. I presume that 
the object of that question was to suggest that Salim and 
Yeshwuntrao were witnesses to be culled on tlie part of 
the Maharaja, but in the first placo the Maharaja in 
no respect whatever recognizes any of these proceed¬ 
ings. lie cannot tell and his advisers are unable to 
suggest to any certainty whether these inon are or are 
not accomplices with Damodhur Punt, they may be so or 
they may not be, they arc pooplo connected intimately 
with Damodhur Punt according to Punt’s own state¬ 
ment. They arc persons who have gained a livelihood 
like Dhamodhur Punt by embezzling their employer. 
But, moreover, from tho time of this enquiry down to 
the present moment thoy havo been in the hands of, 
and aro now in the hands of the Police. My learned 
friend has not hesitated to call tainted witnesses here, 
they have called no other. W by should they not have 
presented Salmi. Ho is not a greater scoundrel than 
Dhamodhur Punt. Why should they have not brought 
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I _ upon tm? occasion. 

I decline absolutely to put forward these people. I 
refer back to the evidence given and submit to this 
court that tho evidcnco is utterly unsatisfactory, and 
that the charge made against the Gaekwar entirely falls 
to the ground. My Lords, it is really with a deep sense 
of gratitude that I thank you for the attention that 
has been paid to the arguments 1 have humbly and pro¬ 
bably insufficiently pressed before you—arguments that 
may be fallacious, but which I have earnestly and in the 
belief they are worthy of consideration pressed upon 
your attention. My Lord, you have given, I am sure, and 
will give, the fullest effect to them. I have felt tho 
weight of this ease and the deep responsibility cast upon 
me. Mo caso probably has ever excited more general at¬ 
tention—that null be watched with more jealous care— 
that will be canvassed by more critical minds. It 
is, probably, the very first example that. I know of^in 
which a man in the position of tho Gaekwar charged 
with an offence of this character, or indeed with any 
offence at all, has been put upon his trial. We know 
well tho history of India furnislios many examples 
of it, how the Viceroy has frequently with a high hand 
taken upon himself the supposed necessary correction 
of those who havo acted contrary to that which the 
Viceroy has taken on himself to think is correct. But 
on the present occasion His Excellency tho Viceroy 
has felt it right when there is a grave accusation 
against a great prince in tho kingdom that that accusation 
should bo sifted. He has seen upon paper, probablv 
sufiicient grounds for an enquiry, and he has instituted 
that enquiry—the first I say that has ever existed in this 
country and by which English law and English justice 
are called upon to assist in an inquiry connected with a 
charge against an Indian prince. My lord, to me, at 
all events, that is a profound satisfaction, for whilst 
admitting and feeling deeply my own ineompetency— 
and in that I am not talking from uny false feeling of 
modesty, because I believe there is hardly a counsel in 
the land who would not have tho satno sense upon this 
matter, and probably justly so, for it requires indeed a 
great grasp of mind, great power, and one would have 
been glad if ono could have brought to bear upon tho 


forward Yeshwnntrao, he is not a greater villain than I subject great eloquence. I havo only been able to bring 
Rowjee, They might have called all those, which would to tho subject calm reasoning and such as I wished 
lead me to suppose that there is nothing in the conduct and calculated would havo an effect Upon the judgment, 
of this case that they might have been called if they and minds of the Commission. Again, my Lords, 1 
could have been found to confirm a single question. But j thank you for tho attention you have paid me—I im 


I say unfoignedly 1 could never have learnt what I havo 
dono as to tho Police in the present^ case even if t hese 
men had been of a hotter cast than I beliove them to 
be, and even if thero had been anything whatever 
that the Maharaja was called upon by cvidonce from 
respectable sources to give an answer to, I should 
havo felt tho utmost unwillingness and tho utmost 
doubt upon tho subject regarding Dio calliug of 
Vcshwuntrau and Salim. They would have como out 
of a custody from which nothing could be safe, and 
unless they conld have proved some facts of which 
the Gaekwar was cognizant, 1 should have felt the 
deepest hesitation in putting tliese men into the witness 


ploro you not to consider that what I havo said in all 
that can or might be said upon tho part of (his un- 
happy prinoo. I implore you to look into tho minutes 
of tho evidence. I beliove in that minute will bo found 
matters upon which 1 have not relied, but which have 
strong bearing to bIiow that tho Gaekwar is entirely 
innocent of this, charge. Cast from his throne, exhibited 
to his people under circumstances of degradation, not, 
ono man scarcely dare, whilo tlio investigation iB going 
on, to como forward und say a word in his favour--ho 
has solemnly declared his own innocouoe, and I as his 
counsel havo referred to the evidence given here, and 
solemnly ask tho tribunal which lias to try him by oqual 


boxl It is not forme to make out a case on behalf judgment aud justice of English laws, to say that tho 
of the Gaekwar. L believe now that these men j veriest pickpocket ever charged with an offence could 
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have lent themselves to proceedings utterly unjus¬ 
tifiable if the story of the different witnesses be 
true; but these proceedings the Gaekwar knows 
nothing about. No independent nor honest 
witness has implicated the Gaekwar in any way, and 
I will not, pat into the Witness box men who lmvo been 
in the hands of the police up to this time and who 
may probably have buen implicated in tliat which may 
have been an attempt by one set of persons although 
not carried out by another. My Lord, whether 1 am 
right in that course or not, I need! not say my judg- 


not havo been found guilty upon (ho cvidonce by which 
j it is sought to deprive a sovereign pvin<*e of his throne. 

The Advocate-General—Perhaps it woulfl ho mofti 
convenient if tho Commission would now retire aud 1. 
[could thou proceed to address them without the pros- 
1 pect of an immediate interruption. But I urn quite 
! ready to begin if the Commission should think it neces¬ 
sary’to do so. (It, being then nearly a quarter to two, 
: the President said tho Commission would adjourn until 
1 a quarter past two.) 

The Commission then adjourned. 
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REPLY OF THE ADVOCATE- 
GENERAL. 

The Advocate-General then proceeded to address 
the Commission as follows :— 

My Lord Chief Justice, j’our Highnesses, and Gentle¬ 
men,—It now becomes my duty to offer such observa¬ 
tions as have suggested themselves to me upon the 
evidence which has been recorded in this matter, and 
upon the able and eloquent speech which we have 
heard from my learned friend Serjeant Ballantine in 
defence of His Highness the Gaokwar; and I feel that 
the task which now devolves upon me would be one 
almost beyond my strength were not I satisfied that 
the evidence which I have been able to adduce before 
this Commission has established every one of the 
material propositions which I stated to you in opening 
this case. My Lord, it has been a satisfaction to mo 
to find that my learned friend lias recognised not once 
only, but more than qnce, in the course of his address, 
the satisfaction with which he and his client viewed 
the course which has been adopted by the Government 
of India npon this occasion. My learned friend has 
admitted in the fullest degree that the Commission 
which has been appointed to investigate this caso is a 
Commission to which no exceptiWcan bo taken. My 
learned friend has said that the decision at which the 
Commission shall arrive, will bo ono to which, though 
lie may not agree with it, ho can offer no valid or 
substantial objection. Of my learned friend’s part in 
the case, it is not for me to speak. My learned friend 
has brought to this country a reputation which is not 
merely English but European. My learnod friend has 
before this Commission exhibited thoso rare qualities 
which have raised him to a foremost placo in the 
ranks of the British Bar, and he has here worthily 
sustained the fame which has accompanied and pre¬ 
ceded him. It cannot therefore bo said that if 
the Commission should arrive at an adverso decision 
to His Highness the Gaekwar upon any of the charges 
imputed to him, it has been for want of ability or 
zeal on the part of his advocate. If, indeed, my 
learned friend has introduced into this case sympathy 
for his client, which is not unnatural under the cir¬ 
cumstances, and which has found expression con¬ 
tinually in the course of his arguments—that sym. 
pathy which my learned friend has expressed and felt 
has not detracted iu the slightest degree from the force 
of his argument. J have, I confess, been somewhat 
surprised to hear my learned friend dwell so much 
upon the Gaekwar being a persecuted prince—upon 
the circumstance of His Highness having been placed 
in what Sir Lewis Telly very properly called honourable 
confinement, and upon the fact that the public pro¬ 
perty l>f the State, pending the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment, has been placed under what is popularly called 
in this part of the country attachment. Indeed, it 
would have been impoi-niblo for any other course,to 
have been pursued, and my learned friond must be 


satisfied that in subjecting Hi 3 Highness to suspension 
from power, in assuming the temporary administration 
of the State, and in proriding for the protection of the 
State property, the Government of India would have 
failed in its duty if it had not adopted the course that 
it has adopted. It should be felt as no hardship by 
His Highness the Gaekwar that this course has been 
taken. I am suro that my learned friend will bear in 
mind that in his conduct of the case ho has met with the 
assistance of the officers of the Government—an assist¬ 
ance which ho has himself most handsomely acknow¬ 
ledged. The defence which has been presented to tho 
Commission on behalf of His Highness is not morely 
contained in the argument of my learned friend, but 
in the statement put in by His Highness—a carefully 
prepared and well-weighed statement, which is before 
the Commission. That statement really amounts to 
nothing more than this—that it is, in elaborate phraso- 
ology, a plea of not guilty. It is a statement not 
vouched by oath or solemn affirmation—it is a statement, 
as wo must take it, I presume, mado by His Highness 
upon his honour; and weight must accordingly bo 
attached to a document presented under such circum¬ 
stances. For my own part I have no dcsiro to cavil 
at tho course that has been thus adopted. I had no 
desire to ask tho Commission to put any of those ques¬ 
tions which His Highness stated at the close of his 
plea that ho was willing to answer. There seems tome 
to bo no necessity for harassing His Highness in regard 
to tho averments in his plea with any cross-examina¬ 
tion whatever. My learned friend, following the gene¬ 
ral scheme adopted in that plea, has dissected, with 
the ability for which he is so remarkable, the evidence 
which has been offered in this matter, and Wo find that 
the defcnco which ho puts forward comes really to 
this—that instead of tho circumstances which your 
tribunal has to investigate showing a conspiracy on the 
part of tho Gaekwar and his servauts to procuro tho 
death by poison of tho British Resident at this Court, 
they disclose a conspiracy on the part of the police] 
who have brought false accusation against His High¬ 
ness. For that defcnco I was prepared, though I was 
not prepared to hear it put forward in the way in 
which my learned friend found himself, on his instruc¬ 
tions, justified in adopting. The case really, as pre¬ 
sented by my learned friend, comes to this—that all 
the evidence in support of tho grayer charges imputed 
against His Highness has been manufactured notably 
by Akbar Ali, Abdool Ali, and Gujammd Vithnl, tho 
throe detective officers employed under Mr. Souter ; 
and, strange to say, my learned friend has not hesi¬ 
tated to aver that Mr. Souter was a party to the base 
nnd vile conspiracy so brought to pass. Now, before I 
go into the consideration at tho ease proper, allow mo 
to say a word or two on the general suggestion that 
this has been a ease made up by tho police. It will 
bo in the recollection of the Commission that Sir 
Lewis Polly ataried that among the matters that ho 
was deputed to enquiro into, when ho was appointed 
to faucceod Colonel Tlmyro, was this very question of 
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affcpipfc to poison Colonel Phare. Mr. Souter’s 
were applied for by Sir Lewis Pelly, shortly 
after his arrival hero, and Mr. 8 outer came to Baroda 
on the 9th December—just one month after the alleged 
.attempt had taken place—ami was then accompanied, 
or immediately followed, by the three police officers 
whose names I have mentioned. Of these three men 
it may.be permitted to mo to speak hero one or two 
Words. Akbar Alt is an officer of forty-four years’ 
standing. He joined the service in 1831. lie has re¬ 
ceived in recognition of his services the honotiraUo dis¬ 
tinction of Klmii Bahadoor—a distinction conferred by 
the Government of India, and a distinction not con¬ 
ferred lightly or without duo consideration. During 
the whole forty-four years that ho has been in the 
public service, there was not one event upon which my 
learned friend could cross-examine him. There is not 
one single instance in his career to which the research 
or the ingenuity of those who instruct my learned 
friend could point as attributing to him the slightest 
disgrace. Uo conies boforo the Commission as a man 
of unspotted character whoso services have boon re¬ 
cognized by the State, and nothing whatever discredit¬ 
able to him is on record. As to the junior Khan Ba¬ 
hadoor Abdool All—he, of course, has been for a loss 
period of time in the servico of the State than his 
father ; but ho has also gained from the Government, 
of India the honourable title of Khan Balmdoor ; and 
when lie was put in the witness-box for cross-cxutni- 
nation, not a single question was asked of him. If 
there had been anything in his career upon which ho 
could have been cross-examined, no doubt, my learned 
frieiul would have been instructed to put questions 
allowing ho deserved the character which my learned 
friend has attributed to him. No such question was 
put to him, and wo must, therefore, presumo that 
lie, like bin father, has a character untarnish¬ 
ed, notwithstanding the difficulty and delicacy of the 
services he has had to perform. With regard to the 
third man, Gnjunund Vithul, ho also lias been for a 
long time iu the service of the State ; and has earned 
the corresponding distinction given to Hindoos in the 
British service of Jttao baheb, Khan Balmdoor being 
title conferred upon .Mussulman officers. And the only 
point as to which my learned friend could cn»s> 
examine him was as to his pvovious connection with 
certain phases of a e;ise which was brought, in the first 
instance, iu the District Court of A hmedabad, and 
afterwards tried in the High Court of Bombay, and is 
what is popularly Known as the Koth Succession Case. 
I regard to the first branch of it—1 mean tin* investiga¬ 
tion buforo Mr. Coghlan - Gujammd was not concerned 
in it further than as a witness, and in the later pro- 
ceedings he was not oven a witness. My leurno 1 friend 
Was instructed to read a passage from a judgment of 
the High Court, which in no way referred to the police. 
Those are tho three men old, zealous servants of the 
Slate—whom my learned friend has been instruct¬ 
ed to dosoribo to tins Commission as utterly un¬ 
scrupulous persons, engaged iu tho inception and 
prosecution of a vile conspiracy. I think the 
Commission will bo opinion that lliore^ is not 
the slightest foundation for ike charge which my learn¬ 
ed friend was instructed to make against them, and 
that in the part which they have taken in this matter 
they have done nothing which should cause them to 
lose the good character which they have so justly earn¬ 
ed!. My Lord, my learned friend has frequently iu the 
course of bis address to bho Commission said that he has 
boen told this and that by various persons whom he 
has not named. Ihavonodoub' that my learned friend 
has been told a great deal, since he came to this Conu- 
try, that ho would not have repeated had he Ih.vu bel¬ 
ter acquainted with this country Antfv!.- people of this 
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country, and with the particular individuals who 
concerned in this case. There arc no doubt here, as 
•everywhere, a large number of people who have 
a bad opinion ol the police, and that opinion I have 
generally found to be entertained by persons who 
have at one time or another been in the hands of 
the police in connection with some charge or other. 
The critniua! classes all over tho world have a great 
objection to the police ; and no doubt some of tho 
information which lias been convoyed to my learned 
friend may liavo been derived from peoplo who 
have no reason to speak with pleasant recollections of 
the days when they were brought into contact, with 
tho police. But when my learned friend, not satis¬ 
fied with ascribing to tho three native officers whom 
I have mentioned, an active part in tho conspiracy 
which he has been instructed to suggest in this rase, 
went on to say that Mr. Souter deliberately left iho 
room at tho timo that Rowjee’s belt was about to be 
examined, knowing that be left tho examination of (hab 
bolt in tho hands of an utterly unscrupulous person, 
notwithstanding tho expectation that something would 
come of that enquiry—which something did come, as 
uiy learned friend said—and that Mr. Souter was called 
in afterwards as a comparatively respectable witness 
to testify to something having been found in th .• belt, 

I t' iio my learned friend was misled by those who gave 
him his instructions to misjudge not only the effect of 
his imputations upon tho general public, but to mis- 
judgo their probable effect upon the members of t he 
Commission themselves. Mr. Souter is a man well- 
known throughout this side of India, llo has boon an 
officer in the service of tho Government formally years, 
and his services have been recognizou by Government 
by conferring upon him the Slur of India. He wears, 
though in a lesser rank, the same decoration that, is so 
worthily worn by three of tho members of tho Com¬ 
mission ; ami even if it wore not the case thrfc Mr. 
•outer is personally known to tho members of tho 
Commission, surely the fact that ho is an ^English 
gentleman ought to liavo preserved him from tho im¬ 
putation which my learned friend was instructed to 
east upon him. But Mr. Souter has a reputation as 
dour to him as mine is to me, and as my learned friend's 
is to him; and 1 have uo doubt that if my learned friend 
now Mr. Pouter better he would find him to be a gen¬ 
tleman of honour, and of honour as untarnished as that 
of any man in this place, and it does not recommend 
the case put forward by thu defence to have it suggest¬ 
ed hoi . in open C< u t that a gentleman of Mr. Souter’s 
position and character is - l will not say a puppet in 
tho hands of his own police, but actively engaged 
with them iu a vile conspiracy for the purpose ot 
ruining II is Highness tho Clack war. Had Mr. Souior’a 
character been capable of being at tacked, there is uo 
doubt that it would have been attached, iu the course 
of his cross-examination, but it was not then attacked, 
and it was with a feeling of great pain that l heard my 
learned friend attack it yesterday. Tho character, 
then, of the police officers spueily deputed by Govern, 
meat to enquire into this case- for it will be remember¬ 
ed that these three nat ive officers were men whom Mr. 

Souter woll know—one of thorn, tho Uuo Salmb, had 
served under him many years ago in tho mofussil, and 
Hie other two are at ‘ he head of the. detect ivo branch 
of tho police force of Bombay of which Mr. pouter is^ 
the i bmmissiouer -the character of t hese men ought to 
liavo saved them from the imputations easL upon ihohr. 
But there is another consideration also which 1 think, 
if fully and fairly w r ighod. would huve spared my 
learned friend from his groundless attack on ttho 
nolire, mid it is this—what iuterost could thosq three 


r four police officers 
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rw Police liavo in no¬ 
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to say that, it was a part of the policy of the 
Government of India to drive His Highuess Mulharrao 
from the Gadee and to banish him from Barodn. 
If those who instructed him could have ventured to 
suggest that such was the policy of the Goverment 
of India, there might have been found in that sugges¬ 
tion an explanation of a possible desiro on the part of 
the Bomboy Police to cary out the behests of the 
Supreme Government. But no such suggestion is or 
can be made, and I have no hesitation in saying that 
tho suggestion that my learned friend threw out, and 
which ho deemed well worthy the attention of the 
Commission that this i# a police case, is a suggestion 
which is not warranted by the circumstances. Surely, 
if it were necessary for 'the police to find some culprit 
to whom tho attempt to poison Colonel Pbayro was to 
be attributed, it would have been much easier for 
thom to have fixed Upon Damodlmr Punt, as my 
learned friend appears to have done, as the person by 
whom the plot was initiated and by whose instru¬ 
mentality it was carried oat. I think, therefore, I 
may ask the Commission to dismiss from their minds, 
ho far as tho character of the police evidence, and so 
far as tho probabilities of the case aro concerned, 
tho wild theory of my learned friend that this id a case 
which 1ms been got up by the police. Ilad it boon got 
up by the police, after tho compliments ‘which my 
learned friend has paid to the ingenuity of that body 
of men, after tho enormous praise which ho bestowed 
on their cleverness in supposing that they could have 
invented and earned out a conspiracy of this kind— 
surely, wo might havo expected that’ the evidence 
would have hung together more completely than it 
has done ; that if tutored at all, tho witnesses would 
have been so tutored as to agree exactly in tho state¬ 
ments they had to make ; that there would have been 
none of those discrepancies in tho evidence to which 
my learned friend basso triumphantly pointed, and 
certainly none of those Tnmfca 1 es in regard to documents 
whicji my learned friend has endeavoured to exp< so— 
wo might in fact have ■expected a perfect oaso had the 
ingenuity of tho police, and tho ingenuity of tho 


by my learned friend, when we bear in mind that this 
alleged torture was committed in Sir Lewis Belly’s 
dining-room, which forms an intermediate room, 
between the reception room of the Residency and the 
office, and into and through which there must have 
been tho freest access. Having regard to these 
circumstances, 1 do not think the theory put forward 
by my learned friend will bo accepted by this Com¬ 
mission ; and if it is not accepted, I fail to seo what 
answer there can be to the charges which havo been 
brought against His Highness. Before I leavo this 
part of the case, however, let me refer to one other 
point. Sir Lewis Polly stated that he was on tho 
point of going to Bombay for the Christinas holidays, 
and had asked Mr. Pouter to accompany him. This 
was before Rowjeo’s statement was given. Nothing 
had then been discovered beyond the fact that certain 
of tho Residency servants had been to visit tho 
Gaekwar at his Palace. But, on my learned friond’s 
theory, the police must havo known they were on tho 
eve of a discovery. Had this been so, it is conceivable 
that Mr. Souter would have thought of leaving 
Baroda ? 1 think this circumstance shows at all 
events that the police conspiracy was not then 
concocted. Rowjeo’s statement was made in tho 
most natural way, and it was in consequence of that 
statement that tho proposed visit to Bombay was defer¬ 
red. 

1 now como to another preliminary point which 
I may mention/ as it was very much dwelt upon 
by my learned friend in the opening of his speech, 
namely this—that tho material witnesses who wore 
called in this ca«o to prove tho guilt of His Highness 
were accomplices, and my learned friend asked that 
upon that ground their evidence, if not rejected by yon, 
should be utterly discredited. Of course every one 
familiar in tho slightest degreo with tho proceedings 
of courts of justice in this country, and every man of 
common sense, must, know that there is a grave degree 
of suspicion always attaching to thoevidenco of accom¬ 
plices, and I am not aware that 1 introduced any of 
these witnesses to tho attention of the Commission 


]\n alone, boon expended upon it. But, my Lord, otherwise than ns coming hero with the disadvantage 
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I think it must bo perfectly clear, from tho history 
of tho investigation of this case ut Baroda, that tho 
ixdico havo done nothing more than their simple duty 

in endeavouring to trace out, from slight indications 
-at first* to completo disclosure, the authors of the 
attempt mado to poison Colonel Plmyre. I thinu if 
the Commission refer to dates and traco tho evidence 
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cart drivor admitted taking tho aybli to tho Falnno 
up to the time that Damodlmr Pirnt mppleinented nil 
the evidence previously rocordod-I tlm.k thm C. m. 
mission will Im able to conic to no other conclusion 

than that wl.nl tho polico did was only to follow up 

from day . ay tho clues which one witness alter 

another placed in their hands. And not only in ho 
BCqno.ua. in which the witnesses wore examined, but 
in ilm circumstances under which the inquiry was 
conducted, will the Commission, I think, 
irr.suim.bl.. proof that inv lchrncd friend s the 
cannot ue supported. Wo have boon inhume 
there in another kind of torture, beside that <» 10 
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thumb-screw add the rack, and that this lorliiro hfft | this Commission, 
bo»m applied in this cane by tho police. It i« 
if tltis wore so, lhafc one of the rooms at 11 
deucy should have been selected as (ho scene <>t i ie 
operations of the police, t apprehend it dm nut 
emer into the minds of those who are instnie.ing my 
learned friend to suggest that Sir Lewis Belly was 
a party to this conspiracy, and yot, unh . •• it m ,n * 
tended to be so suggested, it ia difficult to umloi stand 
why Lida lino of defence was ho much insisted upon 


that their evidence would need to be regarded with a 
certain amount of care. 1 am not aware, at the same 
time, at there is any law existing in India or England 
which renders tho evidence of an accomplice inadmissi¬ 
ble). In England it is customary for judges to tell 
juries in their summing up, in cases in which tho 
evidence of accomplices has been taken, that it is not 
safe for them Lo act upon the evidence of accomplices 
unless that evidence is corroborated in some circum¬ 
stance that afTecrs the identity of tho persou accused ; 
but :il tho simp time it is by no means obligatory ou 
judges lo offer that advice. As your Lordship the Presi¬ 
dent. is probably aware, it has been held that it is n> 
misdirection on the part of a judge trying tho cast* to 
omit to give that caution to juries. By tho Indian 
Evidence Act it is laid down that an accomplice shall be 
a competent witness against tho accused person, and a 
conviction is not illegal merely because it proceeds 
upon t he uncorroborated testimony of an accomplice. 
That is a point in Indian law which is, I am sure, 
familiar to at least throe of tho gentlemen Bitliug on 
but 1 have doomed it dosirablo to 
mention it, because I thought the impression might bo 
|conveyed lo tin* public from thp address of my learned 
friend that unless an accomplice is corroborated it is 
i impossible to find an accused person guilty against 
whom lie has given his evidence. 1 think, however, I 
■ shall satisfy this Commission that in this case thoro is 
no particular necessity for resting upou this rule of 
Indian law boCmifti) the corroboration ex inis in vast 
tho very points on which English 
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have held such corroboration ought to be 
The identity of the Maharaja is established 
beyond all possibility of doubt in connection with the 
nmtters to which the witnesses depose. Perhaps, also, 
I may hero bo permitted to advert to another 
of the points dwelt upon by my learned friend in the 
early part of his address, and which is a point of much 
importance—namely, to the conduct of I I is II iglmess the 
Gaekwar after lie was informed that his name had been 
mentioned in connect ion with this attempt to murder 
Colonel Phayro. The Commission will remember that 
after the ovidenco of Rowjeo was taken, and before the 
statement of Nursoo had been made, llis Highness 
paid one of his ceremonial visits to Jnr Lewis Polly. On 
that occasion Sir Lewis Polly rccpiesled Mr. Soutcr to 
communicate to llis Highness tho purport of the evi- 
deuce given by Rowjeo, and the Gaekwar, being ad¬ 
vised thereto by Sir Lewis Polly, stated lie would 
willingly give every assistance in this power towards 
the detection of the Criminals. My learned friend has 
Said, that from that time forward His Highness did ro, 
and that by his demeanour and his readiness in giving 
up Salim and Ycshwuntmo he proved himself to ho 
an innocent man. Put I am not disposed to attach 
much importance to the surrender of Yesliwunl rao 
and Salim. 1 do not see how their surrender could 
have boon refused. Moreover, whether it was tho act 
of the Gaekwar personally to surrender thoso prisoners 
is not apparent. An application for their surrender 
Was made to Mr. Dadabhoy Nowrojoc, and tho com¬ 
munications on tho subject, in which tho Gaekwar 
may have concurred, were through Mr. Dadabhoy 
Nowrojee. No doubt Mr. Dadabhoy would at once 
have advised tho surrender of tho men, and I havo no 
doubt also it would occur to His J l iglmess that tho 
Biirreuder of tho men was a thing which it would be, 
not only wise to do, but a thing which could not bo 
helped. If His Highness had disregarded tho 
advice of his Minister, and refused to surrendi r 
tho men, what would have been the conse¬ 
quence ? Ho would have placed himself in open 
hostility with tho British Government, and 
he would either have had to yield or fight. 
So, my Lord, there cannot ho the slightest doubt that 
there was nothing meritorious in His Highness's con¬ 
duct in the matter of sending tho men, and 1 do not 
see that any powerful argument can bo put forw ard 
in favour of Hi-* Hig ise he did not prefer a 

more perilous alternative. Moreover, as to tho rest of 
the conduct of His Highness from the time ho was in¬ 
formed through Sir Lewis Polly that he was said to be 
implicated in the attempt to murder Colonel Phayro 
until the time ho was suspended from power by the 
orders of tho Government of India, I fail to seo what 
there was in tho demeanour of llis Highness from 
Which a conclusion cau bo drawn either one way or 
another. No doubt it might have been possible for 
His Highness to raise the standard of revolt, or to 
have taken flight, but either would practically have 
been an admission of his guilt. I think that the 
course he adopted was the course that would havo 
suggested itself to any sane man—namely, to stand by 
and abide tho consequences. Ho could not havo taken 
any active measures which might not have amounted 
to proof positive of his guilt. He therefore remained 
passive, and if we road his conduct by the light of 
Damodbur Pant's evidence, we can understand why he 
did remain passive. Not only did he know beforehand 
that an attempt to poison Colonel Phayro was to be 
mode, but on the morning of the Oth November, before 
he saw Colonel Phayre, he knew that the attempt had 
been made, and had failed. He had followed day by 
day the progress of the inquiry which was instituted 
by Colonel Phayre, and he was kept informed of the 




progress of that inquiry. Damodbur Punt has 
scribed to us tbe alternations of fear and hope that 
filled the breast of His Highness. He has told ns how 
lie praised the sagacity of ltowjee, and rejoiced over 
that witness's liberation ; "ho has told ns how*, again, 
when the Bombay Police came to Baroda, he enjoyed a 
moment of elation because Yeshwuntrao and Salim 
had been permitted to return to the Haveli from the 
Residency, whither they had been sent ; and, again, 
how bo did not permit Salim and Yeshwuntrao to 
bo sent back in tho evening to tho Residency 
W’ithout having previously cautioned them to 
say nothing. That the confidence reposed in these 
men was not misplaced, is proved by tho fact that 
they have said nothing, notwithstanding that my 
learned friend on behalf of tho defence has given them 
up as scapegoats. My learned friend says they have 
said nothing, one way or tho other, and we may accept 
that as true, ljut I say that there is nothing, eitbdr in 
the silenco of these men, or in tho acts of their master, 
to oxhonorato His Highness from t he charges imputed 
to him. Those charges may be conveniently referred 
to separately, bocauso they group themselves into two 
lioads: in regard to one of which my learned friend, 
has not made much contention. Ho has expressed* 
himself unable to understand t ho meaning of the minor 
charges, and ho has not sot himself to disprovq them. 
Tho first is—“ That the said Mnlharrao Gaekwar did 
by his agents and in person bold secret communica¬ 
tions for improper purposes with some of tho servants 
employed by Colonel Phayro, tho Resident at Baroda, 
or attached to the Residency ;” tho second—“That, 
the said Mulharrao Gaekwar gave bribes to some of 
thoso servants, or caused such bribes to be given.'* 
Tho third and fourth charges relate to the attempt to 
poison, and I shall deal with them hereafter; but, ns 
you will see, tho first two, cluirgcs relate merely to i ho 
bribing of servant# at th • Residency by the Gaekw ar 
or his agents for the purpose of obtaining information 
which it was not proper he should obtain. Let un¬ 
read to you what His Highness tho Gaekwar himself 
says upon this matter:—“ . declare that. I never per¬ 
sonally directed any of tho Residency servants to act 
as spies on the Resident or report to me what was 
going on at the Residency, nor did I ever offer or 
cause to be paid any money to them for. tho same pur¬ 
pose.” Jie does not say “ he has never personally or 
by his agents,” as he has said in the previous para¬ 
graphs. lie limits his denial to his own personal acts. 
Ho proceeds :—“ 1 say nothing us to the presents that 
may perhaps have been made to servants of tho Rcsi- 
deuoy on festive occasions such as marring* and the 
like. Informal ion on trifling matters going on both at 
the Resiliency or at rny own Palace may havo been 
mutually communicated ; but 1 did not personally 
hold any iuteroourso with those servants for this 
purpose ; nor atn I personally cognizant, of tiny 
payments for tho samo having been made; 
nor did I authorise any measures by which so- 
crets of the Residency should bo conveyed to me.” 
This, l think, contains a very material admission. It 
simply comes to this—that the Maharaja denies that 
he personally had any communication with tho Resi¬ 
dency servants for improper purposes, but ho allow'9 
that money was given to Residency servants which, T 
think,; may be considered as bribes. U.o alBo tacitly 
admits that communications may have been established 
by his agents with these Residency servants, and that 
payments may have been made by his agents to the.io 
servants for the purposes mentioned in the charges. 
My Lord, it is not accessary for me to discuss whether 
or not there is any difference between the-infownation 
w hioh Colonel Phayre received and the information 
llm Gaekwar received. It appears to me that there 
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is a wido difference between a British Kesideut at a 

native court receiving voluntary information from 
persons who go to visit him, and a native sovereign 
stooping to bribe the servauts at tho Residency in 
order that they might convey information to him of 
what was going on there. I Hunk that the difference 
need only bo stated to bo appreciated. But that the 
Maharaja did establish communications with the Resi¬ 
dency servant* for improper purposes, and did pay 
* 1,030 servants for the information they gave him is, 

I think, established beyond all doubt, not only by tho 
admissions in his own plea, but by tho evidence given 
in this caso. I don’t think it will strike tho Commis¬ 
sion ms improbable that persons in the position of the 
Residency servants should have been introduced into 
the presence of His Highness t he Gaekwar. I don’t 
think the Commission will lie of opinion that there is 
anything obviously incrcdihfo in tho story which the 
Residency servants lfave lohl. I am tolerably sore 
that the members of this Commission, who have visited 
Uje, Highness's Palace, tho old Ifavoli, in the city, 
]jo satisfied that the accounts these servants have 
given of the way they were introduced into tho Palace 
Jjv a door abutting on tho Nuzzer Bagh, and how they 
wore token-up a series of stairs to tho room where the 
Maharaja sat, and that the room had mirrors in it, and 
vi ■ - •' bend on which His Highi »< ns<d 
to sit—X cannot-think that tho members of this Com¬ 
mission who have seen the locality will bo of opinion 
that the story, so far as relates to tho description of 
the inferior of the palace, is an invention. It is not 
suggested by my learned friend that these servants 
have been taken to the llaveli by the police, or since 
they made their statements to the police. On the con¬ 
trary that they have not been taken to th Havel i 

flinee they made their statements appears clear from 
the evidence recorded. That tho rooms at tho top of 
the house at that particular corner of the Palace wore 
the rooms occupied by tfie Maharaja is admitted by 

Ha mod ur Pmit ; ’hat tho Maharaja would he likely to 
bo found thera results us a natural consequence from 
the fact that these were the rooms which he usually 
occupied. Although my learned friend has given up 
Yeshwuulfrao and Salim, it is positively certain that 
there were two of His Highness’s attendants, and 
wore most frequently in the habit of accompanying 
liim on liis ceremonial visits to the Kcsideuoy, and 
therefore these would be the men who would be most 
useful to him in conducting communications with the 
Resideney servants. My learned fnead ndm.ts that 
be snot in a position to quarrel with the account 
. Tw i.,* rrnil^-dnvcrs who accompanied the 

sx,.“a i .i»a T u» 

•Try- 

c^e to th.H^e story ^ Havoli up[m the 

otSs sho hm, deposed to and although my leaned 

a suggestion bused rather on my learned f. nmd s h 
of allot would he a likely slate of circumstances in a 
European court than upon what wo know a c . 
of frequent, nay, almost daily, occurrence 
native courts cf India. The servants "i a iiatnc 
court Bland <m an entirely different, looting *** ’ " 

in ft European corny. and f he relation# '' 1 ' . V 
nnurtcr are much more intimate and uni* * 

There wop nothing to show that there whs> an) , j um 
ship on' t ing between the avail and any of the i aittoe 
servantfl except ifaliui and Ycshwuutrao, w (l a* 
uhe had constant opportunitio* of seeing ; 
RoBidoncy, there could bo no occasion tor net gong 
to the Palace for the purpose of visiting ttyQin. 
Moreover, unless it wore to see some one or greater 


importance than the servants at Hie Palace, is it likely 
that the servants at the Residency would have made 
the journey from the Residency lo tin* city at flic dead 
of night ? You will remember that even Rowjeo said 
that he felt so much alarmed at going into the town at 
might that he had a companion—at one time Jugga, and 
at another time Karbhai—to accompany him there. 
My learned friend does not suggest that the Maharaja 
was personated on the occasions when, at these late 
hours,' tho Residency servants visited the Palace. 
Such a suggestion it would have boon impossible to 
make. There could be no mistake about ilis Highness 
with any one who had soon him. His appearance is 
milliciontly remarkable to render him recognizable by 
any one who had seen him even ouco, while those 
Residency servants having an opportunity of seeing 
him often could make no mistake about his identity. 
Tho suggestion, therefore, that any one could have 
personated tho Maharaja upon fclieso occasions would 
have been a forlorn hope. I take it that, it must ho 
hold to bo established beyond all question that the 
ayah did, on these three occasions, go to tho Palace m 
tho city for the purposo of having a personal inter¬ 
view with the Maharaja. No doubt, the evidence ns 
to the personal interview rests upon the statement of 
the ayah, and of those who accompanied her on those 
occasions into His Highness’s presence Fnizoo on one 
occasion, and Kurrcem on another. Hut there i» impor¬ 
tant corroboration of their story upon these points to 
ho found in the letters of the ayah, which are ad¬ 
mittedly genuine. Those were discovered in the house 
of the ayah, and passed between her and her husband 
at the time when one was at Mahableshwur and the 
other was in Bombay or Bavoda. This is a branch of 
the cm e to which 1 don’t think my learned friend will 
extend his argument that life whole of it is a fabrica¬ 
tion by the police—not oven the ingenuity of a police¬ 
man could have fabricated the post-marks existing 
upon some of those letters which wore exhibited. 
Exhibits A, B, C, and 1) show, beyond a doubt, that 
the ayah was in communication with Yeshwnntrao and 
Salim in regard to the matters affecting tho Maharaja 
that passed at tho Residency ; and that she was even 
in direct communication with the Maharaja himself 
has been proved by tho evidence of Syod Abdool. Tho 
letter which wus written to tho Maharaja does not 
appear to have been forwarded, because the husband 
of the ayah found no opportunity of delivering it to 
the person by whom it was to bo Conveyed to Ilis 
Highness. But it shows, does it not, that this ayah 
in communication with His Highness upon 


matters of political importance P Hie mentions- 
and this is just one of the things that she would be 
likely to communicate—that her master and mistress 
had been dining at Government House, and she 
affects to give an account of conversations that took 
place there, and, no doubt, these were the kind of 
communications that the Maharaja would bo desirous 
of receiving. That that letter was transmitted appears 
not only from the evidence of Sycd Abdool, but also in 
the reference made in that letters 1 ) : —“ I do not know 
whether or not you have delivered the note (chitli) 
enclosed In my last letter to the person for whom it was 
intended.” That person was, the ayah says in her evi¬ 
dence, His Highness the Gaekwar. 1 take it, there¬ 
fore, as established upon the evidence, and ostwhlished 
clearly, that those communications did exist between 
tin- Ur.-idcncv servants and His Highness , that those 
communications were held in secret, am. foi 
purposes. I do not supine it could be contended that 
it would bo a proper thing fora native prince to set 
household servants to repeat to him anything that 
passed at a Hritish Resident’s honfle ; and when it is 
roniowbOtod that these communications were established 
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18 Ijfflo that General Meade's Comminsion was liis clerk,‘who proved tho pnvmonl in Ike witmjsbSox, 
Ilcd nl. Ba.o.la, and continued derm- |,he time . and that-clerk, I may sav. wa, not'cross-examino.l by 

w,,.l r ! I,S T ( '> ” *"? WOro , C , 0, . U . u ", c<1 nfl, ’ r ‘ my learned friend ; so that that payment must be 

war^ I apitroliend hero can bo no doubt in the minds lake* to 1 ... proved beyond a doubt, be. me ask what 
01 this Commission that what the Maharaja first desired , inducement could there bo for Yesliwuutrao porsonallv 


wan to pick up fmm what might fall at tho liesidont’B 
table perhaps from the mouth of some of tho members of 
tho C.unmisKsion some private information that, might 
ho useful to him in shaping his course in rcferenco to 
that investigation. Then, lot us look at tho nature of 
these communications One of these nows.letters is in 
evidence, ami another is referred to iti a statement by 
Wnsimtrao Bliow--nofc a willing witness against his 
master, but a man who had been director of tho State 
banks or shroffs’ shops which had been established 
licie and elsewhere hv the Uaekwar, and a man who 
jam pod at the Suggestion put to him by my learned 
friend, Mr. Branson, that ho was kept in jail for 
merely reading these lottcrs, although the fact is that 


liGiRkniiK, ^ 1101 rol,mv Hll possibility of doubt that that 

ofalZ , 8ir Lew ' 8 ^ T ,n W"'* at ' wfts n °‘ «*!• by Da..,n.Ihur . . bur bv 11,0 

OI a serious nature. I his man says that ho was once Uaekwar himself thmnr»l, n„. . ...■ w . ; . ^ 


to pay this sum of money ? My learned friend says 
that Yeshwuhtrao is an inferior creature, and might 
bn in the sorvioe of Damodhur Punt. Then wlnvt 
inducement was lliore for Damodhur Punt to get this 
information for which so much monoy was paid > My 
learned friend’s theory only goes so far as to say that 
it might have been worth while for Damodhur Punt 
to poison Colonel Phayro, bht not to get informal ion. 
^ et these five hundred rupees were given, and as nry 
learned friend says, long before, and not after, the 
poisoning was attempted. We have it in evidence 
that Yeshwuntrao was a confidential servant of tho 
Qaokwarj and knew the Residency servants. Docs it 
not follow beyond all possibility of doubt that that 


of a serious nature. This man says that ho was once 
called upon to read one of those letters that Damodhur 
Punt has told us about. Damodhur Punt tells us that 
<ht* 8 (‘ letters were passing day after day between the 
Residency and the HtiYoli, and that as soon as they 
wore received they wore destroyed. And these 
Communications wore not merely confined to 

repeating conversations that might take place 
at the Residency table, but they extended to other 
matters; for we have it on tho evidence of Da- 
modhur Punt that Row j go, at Nowsaroo, brought 
an important document to tho Maharaja—no less a 
document than a petition addressed by .Tumnahaeo, 


•' ... ‘^Hiiwinur i um, win- uv mu 

Uaekwar himself through tho hands of Yeshwuntrao ? 
But, my Lord, that payment was not the onlv pay. 
mont which Rowjeo received for giving this mffirroa. 
turn. He divided eight hundred ni|»r,-s with Kars.** 
lminediatelx afier their return from Nowsaroo, and 
immediately after Jumnabaeo’s petition to tho Uo- 
vormnent of Bombay had been given to the Maharaja. 
, mi havo hero t wo largo payments to these men in 
le,s- than six months. 1 sav that those payments were 
small as compared with the MiiharajaV revenues, but 
th.-y were enormous indeed compared with tho salary 
"l the persona who received them. Then there is 
Pedro. Pedro is a witness upon whom mv learned 


,i • , ...... \ ' : . . .. ’) « «‘ uro. reuro is a witness upon 

the union of Xhundorao Malmraj, to the Govcrn.nmit .friend relied verv much, ivdro 
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ot B iiuhav,—and that document was copied hv Da- 
niodliur I 'iint by the orders of the Uaekwar, and then 
lostored to Kovvioo, who took it bacc again to tho 
hon .e of his master. Can it. bo said, my Lord, that 
these communications were for tho mere reporting of 
idle gossip ? Can it be said that these punkawallas, 
havildars, and other servants, the inferiority of 
whose position protected them from suspicion, were 
by the Maharaja for tho more purpose of 
gathering tho chit-chat of tho dinner-table ? In the 
short experience that I have hud in this country, it 
strikes me as notnt all unnatural that His Highness 
should endeavour to enlist the sympathy of tho ladies 
of Die Residency on his behalf, and for that purpose 
should seek to get tho ayah to communicate with 
those ladies. This may appear mu atnral to my learned 
fi ieud, but I don t think it will to the Commission. 
Nor ‘lues it appear unnatural that Mis Highness 
should wish to enlist on his side Pedro, who had been 
a long time with tho Resident, and from his position 
ns head house servant would be perfectly cognizant of 
what was going on and able to repeat it to the 
Maharaja. It does occur to mo also that the very 
men whom lie would be anxious to got over to his 
side would be the head men of tho Resident’s office 
establishment— tho jemadar an I havildar—tnen who 
could havo nceoss to the private office at all hours of 
tin* day j men who would bo left in charge of that 
office during their master's absence, and might select 
any papers they might fancy would be of use to 
their employers. Again, if you consider the sums paid - 
to these men for the services they rendered, can von 
sav that these sums are not bribes? My learned 
friend says that five hnndred rupees is a small sum. 
In Homo points of View it is a small sum ; it mijyht be 
a small sum to the Maharaja, but it is a large sum to 

pay to meu whose monthly pay is about ten rupees_ 

it is more than four years’ pay to them. The j nv- 
mont of that sum to the witftesli Rowjeo has not. 
been disputed. He got it from Yesliwuutrao.. through , 


admits 


, .— - iwiHiii.t a payment 

ol sixty Jhibashai rupees, made to him when he wes 
alsmt to go to (!oa, but it does not appear why that 
money should bo given. Is it not likely that it should 
have boon given for some services rendered ? Then 
we have Slmik Kurreom tho chhbdar, whom wb find ad¬ 
mitting the receipt of n hundred rupees at tho same 
time that a hundred rupees wore paid to tho ayah. 
• gain, no have another payment, of fifty rupees to 
the ayah. Now, on referring to the entries put in by 
Damodhur Punt, you will find that pnymoius 
corresponding, t»r nearly so, in amount to some of 
those bribes were made through the Khangee depart¬ 
ment at tho very time that tho servants sav that they 
leceivod those bribes, fTho Advocate-Oeneral hero 
refers to exhibit K. j This exhibit shows that on the 
1 ‘M li ol January 1871, six hundred rupees wore paid to 
loshwuntrao and wore received by the hand of 
8 alim. 1 Imt would bo about t.he time on which live 
hundred rupees wore paid by Yeshwuntrao by the 
hands ot his .servant Output to Rowjeo, and as for 
the balance it would be consistent with what one 
would expect to find in a case of this kind, that some 
money should Stick to tho hands of Yeshwunthio ; so 
tho Maharaja pays six hundred rupees, and liowjee 
receives five hundred rupees. Thou, again, as to the 
eight hundred rupees paid to Nursoo jemadar, and 
which ho divided with R >wjee, after their return 
from Nowsaroo, your I su'd skip will find that. A l 
shows a pay mont made out of tho treasure 
to the extent: of one thousand rupees on the wit 
of June 1871, and that would bo von shortly 
after the return of 11 is Highness the Uaokwar and 
of i ho Resident, from Nownarec. Your Lordship will 
remember t hat that too c place some time in the end of 
May. Again, M 1. is a payment of two hundred rdpo.-H 
on the 15th of May 1874, which corresponds very Hour¬ 
ly to the pay mont of tho two hundred rupees to Kur- 
reem and the ayah, and wit bout following up these docu¬ 
ments further, 1 think l may stale that we find, shofro 
tin the records of tho Khangee department, payments 
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that department to Salim or Yealiwuntrao nearly 
corresponding to the sums of money received by the 
Residency servants, at or abont the time that the ser¬ 
vants profess to have received those payments. Now, 
my Lord, J do not think it car. bo reasonably suggested 
that all these payments were made by Dnmodhur Punt 
to serve his own purposes. I do not think it can be 
suggested with any show of reason that Yeshwnntrao 
and Salim were merely agents of Damodhur Punt in this 
matter. No\loubb, the money was passed out of the 
treasury by Dauiodbur Punt, but the disbursements 
were made, I apprehend it is clear beyond a doubt, by 
the direction of the Maharaja. Of course there could 
be no reason for Damodhur Punt wishing to obtain in¬ 
formation, and paying for it in this way, for himself ; 
but there was a strong reason why ho should be found 
doing so in the service of his master. That Itowjec had 
money is tolerably clear, because it was 0110 of the 
matters that tirst directed the attention of the police 
to him. They had /onnd out he had been making largo 
purchases of jewel lory in the bazaar about the time 
these monies were paid. Exhibit Y is tho list of orna¬ 
ments put in, and shows at what time these ornaments 
were made. The first set of ornaments was made in 
February and March—golden bracelets, and rings, and 
go forth—and in tho mouth of June when tho payment 
of eight hundred rupees was made, and divided between 
Nursoo and Rowiep, a silver anklet was purchased of 
the weight of over seventy rupees ; and subsequently 


acted in the matters deposed fo by the directions of 
his master the Maharaja, though we may look upon 
that man with suspicion, and though wo may desire 
nob to believe him, yet, nevertheless, looking at the 
probabilities, I apprehend it is difficult not io give him 
credit for Bpeaking a certain amount of truth, especially 
when ho says he was merely obeying his master in tho 
matters to which tho evidence refers. My learned 
friend has admitted that Damodhur Punt, YoHhwuntruo, 
and Salim are three persons who would bo lively to take 
part in any such attempt as is alluded to hero in the 
Viceroy’s notification in the third and fourth charges 
against His Highness. I think that is going a great 
way. These charges are ” that his purposes in holding 
such communications and giving such bribes were to 
use the said servants as spies upon Colonel Plmyre, 
and thereby improperly to obtain information of 
secrets and to cause injury to Colonel Phayre, or to- 
remove him by means of poison; and that, in fact, an 
attempt to poison Colonel Phayre was made by per¬ 
sons instigated thereto by tho said Mulharrao Gao»>- 
war.” We have, therefore, this— that in regard to 
this most serious charge, my learned friend admits 
if that His Highness was minded to poison Colonel 
Phayre he could scarcely have found three better 
instruments than his private secretary and his 
two confidential attendants. Now, my Lord, 
before l go into the investigation of tho evidence 
which connects the Galekwar with the attempt to poi- 


to that a necklace of gold Venetians appears to have | son Colonel Phayre, let me briefly refer to one or* two 
boon bought I Honk there can bo no doubt that the 
money was supplied to Row loo by tho Gaekwar’s direc¬ 
tions out of the Gbek war’s treasury for the purpose of 
obtaining information of the character to which the 
witness has deposed. Couple that fact with the state¬ 
ment you find in His Highness’s plea wherein ho mere¬ 
ly says that he never personally had hod communica¬ 
tions with the Residency servants—he does not 
deny that they made these communications to him 
through his agents—and I thiuk the Commission 
will have no doubt whatever that the first two 
charges against His Highness are satisfactorily es¬ 
tablished. My Lord, my learned friend has sug¬ 
gested that an Oriental prince is likely to bo sur¬ 
rounded by evil counsellors, and to have things 
attributed to him for which he cannot justly bo held 
responsible. There can be no doubt that His Highness 
the Gaekwar was to some extent so surrounded by 
evil counsellors. I am not here to defend the character 
of Damodhur Punt. Nothing that my learned friend 
might say about that man 


would 

tion He is not a man ivhom I would put forward 
as one whose uncorroborated evidence should carry 


weight to your minds. There is no doubt, from 
what he has‘admitted he has done, that he is a very 
bad man, but wlieu we find that a man of that cha¬ 
racter is retained by His Highness the Gaekwar as his 


matters on which any learned friend him also dwelt 
at considerable length. I think my learned friend 
suggested rather than seriously argued that thit* Com¬ 
mission might como to the conclusion that no attempt 
to poison Colonel Phayre was in point of fact made by 
some ouo on tho Uth of November,—when lie asked if 
the Commission woro satisfied that such an attempt 
had been made. I don’t thiuk that ho himself would 
dispute that such an attempt was mode by some one or 
another. Nor do 1 think that my learned friend wished 
to seriously contend that that attempt was not made 
by arsenic and diamond dust. A good deal was said 
by my learned friend upon tho colour of the sediment 
which Colonel Phayre noticed in the glass, and which 
was also shown to Dr. Seward ; but I think that the 
Commission, looking carefully to the evidence upon 
that point, can only come to this conclusion, that, 
although a good deal was said upon this branch of the 
case, there really is no doubt about it. Colonel Phayre, 
no doubt, describes the sediment that he noticed as 
excite my indigna- j being dark, and undoubtedly, to him, it may have 
— i.i * 1 appeared to bo so. Some of it was at the bottom of 

the glasR, and tho rest was trickling down the side of 
it. That glass had previously been filled with a pre¬ 
paration of pummelo juice which is of a reddish or 
pinkish colour. Colonel Phayre, at the time he noticed 
tho sediment at tho bottom of the glass, was under tho 


private secretarv, as his most intimate confidant, as his influence of poison, if poison was there at all, undone 

* | '— — -i of the effects produced upon him by the poison he had 

imbibed was, as you will remember, ho stated himself, 
that his head was dizzy and swimming round. 1 will 
give your Lordship the exact words, because they are of 
considerable importance 1 “ I felt a sort of dizziness 
in my head, aucf as if my head were going round 
slightly.” It may be that Colonel Phayre, seeing the 
sendiment under the circumstances just described, 
would bo very likely to attribute to the sodi* 
niont a darker colour than tho ' more practised bye 
and less excited observation of Dr. Seward would 
attribute to it. Again, the liquid in which the sediment 
was contained was dark or darkish, and even a white 
powder put into a dark liquid would probably look dark 
until separated from the fluid, and supposing the liquid 
lo have been dark, it may be quite natural that 


most trusted servant, and when we find him, oven after 
the attempt to poison Colonel Phayre was made and 
bruited abroad and under investigation, introducing 
that man to Sir Lewis Polly at the Residency as his 
privato secretary—-I must say that 1 do not think His 
Highness can come before this tribunal with any seri* 
oub expectation of being held entirely irresponsible for 
anything that that person might do or say on his be¬ 
half. My learned friend has referred to Yoshwuntrao 
and Salim as likely to obey the behests of Damodhur 
Pant; but they would, my Lord, bo more likely to 
obey the behests of the Maharaja than that of tho 
Maharaja's private secretary*. Therefore, if yon find 
a sorieB of witnesses coming forward here to speak of 
their relations with the Gaekwar and his servants, and 
if you fiud one of these serviuit.8 testifying that he 
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itySy Pliayre should call dark that which Dr. 
after separating it from tlio liquid, described 
to be of a tawny or fawn colour. My learned friend has 
made a suggestion, which is a perfectly fair one, and 
which I accept as a possible explanation of this 
difference, lie says that some people have not that 
sharp perception of colours which others have, and it 
may be quite possible that Colonel Phayro has not 
the same keenness of sight which Dr. Seward has. 
Another thing is that if Colonel Phayre held the tum¬ 
bler against a dark table or other dark background, 
the darkness of the background would be communicated 


<SL 


The Advocate-General — Yes, my Lord ; yon will find 
it at page* 68 of the short-lmud writer’s note- Dr. 
Gray was asked whether he had extracted the arsenic 
bodily from parts of the powder, though not by the 
reduction process, and he replied that had done so 
by the tost called the sublimation test. In regard to 
Dr. Seward I may mention that although he did not 
reduce the metallic ring into the form of arsenic, yet 
under the microscope he discovered octahedral cry¬ 
stals, which constitute another sign of the presence of 
arsenio. [Page 55 of the short-hand writer’s notes re¬ 
ferred to.] There can be no doubt whatever, there- 


in somo degree to the contents of tlio glass. But whatever ! fore, regarding this scientific evidence, which has not 
the impression produced upon Colouel Phavre’s eves! boon contradicted in any way, that in the sediment ex- 


impression produced upon Colouel Phayre’s eyes 
may have been under the circumstances I have detailed, 

I apprehend there can bo no doubt as to the impres¬ 
sion produced upon Dr. Seward. He had not imbibed 
any poison. He came over to the Residency on being 
called, and he was able to calmly examine the con¬ 
tents ol the glass. , He sa 3 r s he held the glass against _ _ 

the light and thou detected this fawn-coloured powder, noticed 
and there can be no reason to doubt his evidence. 

Rowjee described the powder he rccoivod as of a dark 
colour. Wo all know how natives in this country, in 
speaking of colour, do not oppress the gradations that 
Europeans are accustomed to. Anything in the 
•slightest degree dark would bo bala to a native. When 
liowjeo used this word Aa/a, ho qualified it by pointing 
to a sun-topee upon tho table, and said it was like 
that. The topee pointed out was of a bluish grey 
colour. liowjeo qualified that again by Baying that 
although it was like the hat it was perhaps of a still 
lighter hue. 

Serjeant Ballantine—Oh, no. He said it was darker. 


tracted by Dr. Seward on the morning of the 9th from 
tho contents of Colonel Phayre’s tumbler he discovered 
arsenic to tho extent of about a grain, though Dr. 
Seward’s appliances did not enable him to determine 
the exact amount. If these tests were not conclusive 
there is also tho other circumstances which Dr. Seward 
namely, the powdery film that was created 
by gent ly shaking I ho fluid in the bottom of tlio 
tumbler. This film was noticed before the addition of 
:my water to Dr. Seward’s glass, and it is regarded as 
a very sure sign of the presence of arsenic. Upon the 
scientific testimony recorded here, 1 do not think tho 
Commission can come to tiny other conclusion than 
that arsenic had been introduced into Colonel Phayre’s 
glass in very considerable quantities. I hardly think 
that my learned friend would ask 


-r, . rA P* . . . Tt - , my learned mend would ask yobr Lordship 

Rowjee qualified that again by Baying that | to hold that in tho water poured into the tumbler 

by Dr. Seward tho arsenic was contained. Govind, a 
witness called here, said that on that morning ho 
had filled the coojah from which Dr. Seward took the 


The Advo<»te : Gexior»l (after referring to the note.) water from a mafia which wus kept for the trenentl 
My learned Iriend is right. I remember now that use of the house. Although my learned friend asked 


somo emery powder was shown to Rowjee by Mr 
Jardino and he said it was darker than the topoe, but 
lightor than the ornery powder. But at all ovents tho 
darkness ho meant was only a little darker than the 
hat lie pointed out. As to Dr. Reward’s evidence up- 


• i several questions upon this subject, I do not think 
tho Commission can come to any other conclusion 
thuu that there was arsenic in the tumbler before 
the water was added by Dr. Seward. There is no 
t . .. . Al , , , * , question whatever that Dr.Seward took every pre- 

<«> the point, 1 'think thorn can bo no doubt wlmt- oaution ho could in sending tho remainder if the 


ever about its correctness. He examined tho sendimeut 
with the care of a man of science who would after¬ 
wards havo to report upon it, for if tho glass were 
found by hint to contain any deleterious matter,, its 
presence there would of course be a subject for future 
investigation. In fact, 1 think l)r. Seward’s ovidonou 
should be accepted as perfectly conclusive. That 
that, sediment was found to contain,the two ingredients 
—arsenio and diamond dust I apprehend there can 
bo no doubt. Dr. Seward by his own experiments de¬ 
tected arsenic by means of the reduction test, and tho 
diamond dust by means of microscopic investigation. 
r ! ho reduction test, though oue of the simplest rests, is 
at tho saiuo time ono of tlio surest tests for tlio dis¬ 
covery of arsenic, aud though the metallic ring he saw 
was not reduced by him into crystals of arsenic, there 
can be no doubt whatever that that metallic ring by it- 
self established, unless disproved, an almost conclusive 
proof of tho presenco of arsenic in the substance from 
which that ring had boon evolved. Dr. Gray subject¬ 
ed the sediment sent to him to tho most rigorous 
investigation. Ho was $0,1 satisfied with the reduction 
test, although on applying it ho iound precisely the 
same sort of metallic ring that had been found by 
Dr. Seward; but be adopted a number of other tests 
which 1 shall not weary you by describing. But 
having by these tests reduced tho sediment to various 
chemical substances, he from these substances evolved 
tiro pure arsenic again, 
to that. 

Tho Presided! (referring to his tuples) $riid ht was 
not sure whether Dr. Gray said ho liud done that. 


sediment to Bombay, and that the examinations 
conducted by Dr. Gray and himself corroborated each 
other. I hough diamond dust does not offer tho same 
ready means of detection as arsenic, yet there are Homo 
processes by which a clear conclusion may bo arrived 
at to show its presence. First of all, there are tlio 
particles themselves, which, l)r. Seward has told us. 
are ditinguished by their lustrousucss, and their 
hardness, and hero they are known by fcha way they 
withstood tho severest test under tho spirit-lamp and 
several powerful chemical agents. Notwithstanding 
their exiguity h G was able, by rubbing two small 
pieces of glass together, ono of which hod n Binall portion 
of tho sendimont upon it, to produce a scratch upon 
tho glass. Dr. Howard said that bosides diamonds ho 
knows only ono other substance that will scratch glass 
in this way, namely corundum*, My learnad friend was 
referred to Dr. Gray for information on tho subject of 
corundum, but in tho dross-examination of Dr. Gray 
not a single question was asked about it. The mi- 
gorosoopio which was offered to the Commission is 
still available, but. 1 think that tho statement of Dr. 
Seward and Dr. Gray, both men of science and perfect¬ 
ly independent, will be accepted as conclusive evidence 
upon the point. Without having had any communica¬ 
tion witii each other, both of theso gentlemen eamo to 
the conclusion that the other substance found in tho sedi¬ 
ment besides arsenic was diamond dust. Dr. Gray’s a! 
There can be no doubt as tention to it was not called until he himself had written 
to inquire whether or not the substance was diamond 
dust. This conclusion oceurod to him independently of 
uny information from Bttroda. Colonel Phayro’s cotn» 
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_rtKiatiou from Baroda, in which ho mentioned the 

probable presence of diamond dust, crossed Dr. Gray’s 
letter of inquiry on the way hero ; so that, as 1 have 
said, it was his independent observation tlmt led him 
to conclndo that lie had diamond dust before him. 
[Dr. Gray’s letter exhibit U referred to.] I 
think that the further investigations of Dr. 
(buy support most conclusively tlio result- of his 
examination of the sediment sent to him in the first in¬ 
stance by I)t*. Seward from Baroda. You will remember 
tlmt Dr. Gray, being puzzled in his mind, writes to 
Colonel Phayre, and reminds him that he bad said he 
throw some of the contents of the tumbler out upon 
the chunani verandah oulsido his olfice. Colonel 
J’havro proceeds there at once, and finds traces of the 
sherbet which lie had thrown out of tlio window on the 
morning of the 9th. Hjj scrapes up a portion of the 
chnuani, puts its into a paper, seals it, and sends it 
to Dr. Gray, by whom the same substances as before, 
namely arsenic and diamond dust, were discovered in 
it. Unless it is contender! that Colonel Phayro or Dr. 
CJmy deliberately put diamond dust and arsenic into 
the scrapings so collected, it must bo admitted that 
they formed part of tlio contents of the tumbler which 
Colonel Phayre threw on the verandah. In fact, 1 
think there can be no doubt whatever upon the evi¬ 
dence that diamond dust and arsenic were introduced 
into Colonel Phayre’a tumbler on the morning of the 
9th November. 

It being now four o’clock the Commission rose. 
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The Advocated ieneral resumed his add res* a. 

follows - .My I,Old, ill the observations which lari- 


tumbler of sherbet. One of these baa boon proved to 
bo arsenic, whicli is certainly a poison, and the other is 
diamond dust, which, my learned friend was fain to 
admit, is by some persons, or certain classes of persons 
in India, believed to be a poison. I may in this connec¬ 
tion, I think, usefully refer to one point in the case 
which has always appeared to me to be rather a small 
point, but on which my learned friend laid some stress, 
and I therefore cannot pass over, and it is this. It 
appears to me very clearly on the evidence that no 
other deleterious ingredients than arsenic and diamond 
dust were introduced into Colonel Pliayre’s sherbet, ft 
will bo in the recollection of the Commission that the 
suggestion wos thrown out based upon an intimation to 
Colonel Phayro by Bhow Poonikcr, who had himself 
received it from one Bulwuntrao, that another ingre¬ 
dient, namely copper, had been introduced along with 
the diamond dust and arsenic. But tho scientific 
investigation of tho sediment discovered in the tumbler 
has shown conclusively that no trneflof copper could bo 
detected by analysis. My learned friend dwelt upon 
tho fact that among tho symptoms described by Colo- 
nel Phayre as resulting from the administration of 
poison to him, was the experiencing of a metallic taste 
in tho mouth. My learned friend also established, by 
tho evidence of Dr. Gray, that if copper, or a prepara¬ 
tion of copper, is taken into tho mouth, I he taste is ex¬ 
perienced at once. Colonel Phayre’8 evidence is per¬ 
fectly clear that-the metallic taste did not at once pre¬ 
sent itself. It was not until somo twenty minutes or 
half an hour after ho had taken the sherbet that ho, 
among other symptoms, perceived tho metallic taste iu 
his mouth. Had there been copper, or a preparation of 
copper, in the sherbet, Dr. Gray’s evidence shows that 
Colonel Phayro would at once have experienced a 
metallic t-osto, but it is very clear that ho did not 
experience this immediately, and it was not until about 
half an hour afterwards that he noticed the metallic 
taste together with a feeling of nausea and tho other 
symptoms that ho described. The evidence upon that 
point is very clearly given by Colonel Pjiayro at pages 
18 and 59 (If tho short-hand writer’s notes. At gage 
<13, my learned friend asks Colonel Phayre- “ You 
Baid previously, didn’t you, that there was a 
coppery taste in tho liquid that you had ?” And 
Colotiol Plmyrc replies—“ No ; 1 said to Dr. Soward 
that there was a copper taste in my mouth aftor 
drinking it.” And again ho says—“ I did not 
taste it iu the liquid, but in my mouth after¬ 
wards.” It is perfectly clear from this that 
Micro was not such a metallic taste produced upon 
Colonel Phayre drinking this sherbet as would have 
been produced had there been any preparation of 
copper put in with tlio other poison; but, as I say, 
it was not till the general symptoms presented them¬ 
selves that Colonel Phayro experienced this coppery 
taste. That a metallic tasto in the mouth is frequent¬ 
ly experienced, or solid imes, at all event , by persons 
suffering from arsenical poisoning, is shown by 


.IrcsRoVto tho Comauuaiou yesterday, I ondwivourod Dr. tlrny** evidence at page BS of tlio short-liand 


to aliow, and I U.iuk I did establish, that the first two 
elm,HOT contained iu tlio Notification of Mm hxocUcnoy 
the Viceroy hud boon made uuL-"-namely, ; 1,1 ' 1 

Gaokwar had communicated for improper purp? SLH 
with certain of the Residency servants, and bin *f ,v V n 
them bribos through his confidential attendants ( * 

w untrue and Salim. My learned friend has aieiuy 
admitted that Domodhur Punt, YoshwmMrao, aa< 
Salim were persons proper to be outruBted ' VI , ,. l ° 
commission of such a crime a > is bore charged undei t m 
third and fourth heads of charge j and I have shown, 
I think, that on tlio 9tb of November, in poini of 
an nHoinpt to poison Colonel Phayre w»- made 
tho introduction of deleterious ingredients into /«is 


writer's notes, where, after being asked whether 
a metallic taste was produced by taking arsenic, he 
replied —“ In the course of my experience as Oliomi- 
cal Analyser, regarding arsenical poisoning, a melullie 
tasto is often experienced.” That answer is not very 
Correctly taken down ; .but wlmt Dr. Gray said was 
that he hud khown persons suffering from arsetaioa! 
poison complain of a metal lie/taste ub one of 'their 
symptoms. 1 think tho wholo of the evidenco dis¬ 
proves tlu- suggestion that thoro was any copper 
introduced into Colonel Phayro's sherbet, or [bat 
anything iu point of fact was introduced but 'diamond 
dust and ui nic. i may now refer to the. quantity of 
arsenic found. Dr. Gray state# that in the two 
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bmitted to him—oue from the tumbler itself, | er difficulty. My learned friend brought • out the 1 
other scraped from the verandah—he found ! that in Baroda arsenic could only be obtained from the 
ins of arsenic. Dr. Seward, m the portion exa- i Fouzdaree, upon the special order of the Maharaja 


himself ; and Damodhur Punt has produced an order, 
not from the Muhuraja indeed, nor as my leamd friend 
somewhat inaccurately said, bearing any endorsement 
of tho Maharaja, though it does bear an endorsement 
in which the Maharaja’s name appears, by which the 
Fouzdar was directed to give arsenic for the purpose 


mined by him, says ho found between one and two 
grains. (Page 61 of notes referred to.) Wo have 
here therefore between three and four grains of arsenic 
discovered by tho chomical analysts in so much of the 
sediment as was recovered ; and how much more there 
may have been in tho sherbet before Colonel Phayro 1 
threw tho bulk of it away, it is impossible to say. of making medicine for a horse. That order is exhibit 
The quantity discovered, however, was more than and is at page 112 of the short-hand writer’s notes ; 
enough to constitute a fatal dose—a fatal dose, as and tho date of it is the 4th October 1874. Now 
Dr. Gray told ua, being about 2$ grains of arsenic. Dumodhur Triinbuck says that that order was written 
Another point to which I may refer in regard to this by hint at the direction of the Maharaja. Iu the on- 
part of tho case is, that it is shown perfectly.con- dorsoment, which was mado by the Fouzdaree officer 
clusively by Colonel Phayre’s evidence that from the iq>nn that document, we find that the name of the 
time be put down tho ^lass after taking one or two Maharaja is introduced. The signature is I think, 
sips of sherbet, until tho time when he handed over the Guiqmtrao Bulwant, and the order is addressed to 
remains of the sherbet together with tho sediment, to Dntatria, who says that no arsenic was in point of fact 
Dr. Seward, no ono had any opportunity of tampering issued from the Fouzdaree on that order. He says 
with that glass, of approaching it, or putting anything also that there would have been no difficulty in fur- 
into it. Colonel Phayre’s evidence on that point is at wishing arsenic upon that document had the person in 
pugo 52 of the notes, and is in these terms :—“ From whose favour it was drawn out come and applied for it. 
the time when you took two or three sips from tho Bui Damodhur Trimbiick shows clearly why it was the 
tumbler until tho time whon you threw away the greater arsouic was not supplied on that order. He says that 
part of its contents, and noticed tho black sediment, Mr. Hormusjoe Ardasir Wadia, who was then Fou/thir, 
had any ono access to that tumbler Y —No.” It is refused to issuo arsenic upon it till he had commonicat- 
therefore clear, if Colonel Phayro is to bo believed, ed with the Maharaja. Mr, Hormusj.ee is a gentle- 
that from the time he first took a sip of the sherbet man of high position and reputation. He arrived in 
until ho handed tho remains of it to Dr. Seward, no Baroda at the end of last week ; ho is now silting at 
ono had access to the tumbler, and it is equally clear this table j and ho has not been called on by the- 
that the poison must have been put in before Colonol defence to state his roasons for not supplying tho 
Phayro had returned from his walk, and before ho arsenic. I apprehend that if it had been possible to 
took a Hip or two from tho sherbet he found prepared disprove Damodhur Punt’s evidence upon that point, 
for him. The next point to which l would invite the Mr. llormusjee Wadia would have been put iuto the 
attention of the Commission is this. Taking it to bo witness-box. I think, therefore, that Damodhur Punt 
established that arsenic and diamond dust were may be taken to bo most materially corroborated by 
deposited by some ono or other in Colonol Phavro’s tho absence of contradiction on this point. I would 
sherbet oh tho S)th November, what is tho evidence call the attention of tho Commission to this endorso- 
as to the source from which these two articles were roent, which is no. the endorsement of tho Maharaja, 


obtained ? A vulgar poisoner, or ono who had not 
the command of considerable means, would not be 
likely to resort to diamond dust, albeit he might be 
likely to resort to arsenic ; and the use of diamond dust 


but simply tho endorsement of ono of tho officers of 
the Faradaree department, and is in these terms : 
“ Miriuiunt Sirkar, &c.” No doubt my learned friend 
was somewhat misled when he stated that the Gaek- 


by a poisoner would therefore argue the possession of war had endorsed this order. It is not so. There is 
considerable wealth, as well as of an intentiou tb morely an endorsement in which tho Gaekwar’s name 
employ, no matter at what cost, such means as ho is mentioned. But when my learned friend says that 
believed would be capable of effecting his object, the obvious answer the Gaekwar would make to any 
Now, upon the theories that have been put forward objection ou the part of llormusjee to deliver out 
by my learned friend, either that Bhow Poonikur and arsenic ujxm tho order in question would U\ “ Why, 
those who were acting with him, or Damodhur Punt all the arsenic iu tho Fouzdaree is mine. .Go and 
and those acting with him, wero the persons by whom get it I” When my learned friend puls tlmi argo- 
this dose of poison wns sought to be administered, meut, it would l>o a perfectly good one if it could bo 
1 think it is unlikely that snob an expensive artiolo as I shown that tho arsenic wus for the purpose specified 
diamond dust, would be resorted toby these persons., in the order -numely, medicine for a horse. Bm it. 
Those suggestions ns to their being the principals in does net apply hero, as the arsenic soonia to have l.oon 
this crime are sufficiently improbable for other reasons i wanted for tho purp'iBO ol poisoning Colonel rhuyie. 
to which 1 shall afterwaids call the attention of tho i can understand tho ^Maharaja having no objection 


Commission. But there would be no improbability I 
in a person in the position of the Gnohwar employ¬ 
ing such an expensive ingredient as diamond dust, , 
supposing him to have entertained the belief in 
its poisonous qualities which Dr. Chevers asserts 
to be prevalent among the natives of India. From his 
position ho would be perfectly well able to procure 
either of these articles. He could easily procure 

arsenic, as indeed most people can iu this country. I .....- 

do not soo myself that there is much difficulty in order.” But ho Has 

getting almost any quantity of arsenic that is required. , used that order, and l think 

have hoard recently of a man, without any ox- friend’s argument against him self, 
plained reason for it, buying in a shop 8 lbB. of arsenic, as t 0 the obtaining ol diamond dust „ 

and I suppose it may be taken for granted vhai if n j friend, fooling no doubt that diamond dust would ba 

man wants to get arsenic in the hazaafrsctf India ho can | an article at the command oi His Uighuc**. -ought 

get any quantity. In Baroda^ however, there is a great- , to show that UaA 

Z 1 » 


whatever to putting his name to a paper which was 
merely to warrant au order for arsenic for medicine 
for a horse, but ho might well hesitate to put his 
name to au order for arsenic for a human being, and 
might well, os Damodhur Punt says, bo anxious to 
get the arsenic elsewhere. My learnod friend uses 
the argupient:— 1 “ If the Gaokwar had been desirous 
to use poison, the last thing on earth that ho would 
have done would have been to put his name upon tho 


never put his name to nor 
1 may use my learned 
Then again, 
my loarnod 


had diamond dust been inquired lor 








MiNisr^ 
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'urpoae of poisoning Colonel Pliayre, nothing 
have been easier tliau for him to have supplied 
some diamonds out of his stores for that purpose. 
Now it is no doubt true, as stated by Nanajee Vithul, 
that diamonds are kept in the jewel department at the 
Palace in considerable quantities, that jewellers* work 
is always going on, and that at the period to which 
these transactions refer a scabbard and the hilt of a 
sword were being encrusted with diamonds. But I 
think it will occur to the native members of the Com¬ 
mission, and probably to all the members of the Com¬ 
mission, that when in the jewel department of a native 
court diamonds are being used for the purpose 
of ornamentation, a very strict account is requir¬ 
ed of the mariner : in which the stones are applied. 
For their own protection the workmen requiring these 
stones would be desirous that such an account should 
be kept; and if a stone was taken awa}*, they would 
require, as a safeguard to themselves, that it should 
be entered in some account or other. Moreover, it does 
not follow that because a scabbard and hilt were 
bmng encrusted, diamond chips of the small size and 
comparatively inexpensive quality that are alleged 
to have been used on this occasion would bo availablo. 
ft may be \ cry well to buy small chips and pound them 
up ; but it would bo a different thing to take stones of 
value and pound them up and reduce them to powder 
when small chips would do as well. And I do not 
f lunk that the mere fact of diamonds being used about 
tins time for tho purpose of ornamentation can 
countervail the evidence iu this case, having rogard 
to the fact I have just suggested that a strict account 
of all jewels is kept in native courts, and that work¬ 
men employed in using thorn would, if any were with- 
drawn, require a receipt for them. Kven according 
to the evidence of Hemchutul Futtoychund, whom 
my learned friend put forward as a 
trustworthy and credible witness as 
whose mistakes and errors were on tho 
as tho mistakes and errors of Colonel 
what errors are alluded to on the 
Pliayre I do not know—at ail events, ‘this Hemohund 
Futtoychund, whom my learned friend put on the same 
level of presumable veracity as an officer in Colonel 
Phayre’s position, says he was assort about tho time of 
the Dueserah to bring small diamonds to the Palace ; 
and that ho and other jewellers did so bring small dia¬ 
monds to the Palace, albeit lie says these diamonds 
were returned to him. We have it, therefore, perfectly 
clear; according to the evidence of this unimpeachable 
witness, that small diamonds were required for some 
purpose or another at the Palace about the time of the 
attempt to poison. That they were purclmsod, that 
they were retained, is proved not only by Damodhur 
Punt himself, but also by Nanajee Vithul, tho hoad 
man in the jewel department, and by Atinaram Ragoo 
unth, one of the principal clerks employed there. It is 
also perfectly certain that whatever Damodhur Punt 
may say in other matters, he is perfectly correct accord 
ing to Hemchnnd, in this statement, that small 
diamond chips (“ bookkie”) were required at tho time 
of the DuBserah, that is at or about tho 20th October. 
The only way the diamond chips so required at the 
.Palace can be disposed of on the part of 
l-iio defence is by tho evidence of Homcbmid, 
who swears they were returned to him. As to the 
value of that evidence I siia.ll havo something to say 
hereafter. At present, however, I may be content to 
say that diamonds likely to be employed for a purpose 
of this Jcind wore sent, for inspection, and (as wo say) 
purchased about the time of the Dusserah. We, there¬ 
fore. have at all events the possession of tho two in¬ 
gredients found in the sherbet by persons in tho ser¬ 
vice of the Maharaja about the time that Rovvjee and 
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Nursoo say the packets were delivered to them. This 
is shown by incontrovertible evidence. And as I am 
upon this point, I may, as conveniently hero as at any 
other part of my argument, refer to tho case of the 
Borah Nooroodin, from whom Damodhur Punt says 
the arsenic was obtained, and who, my learned friend 
says, has not been called. My learned friend is quite 
entitled to the benefit of any inference he may draw 
from that circumstance. But there was nothing to 
prevent his being called by my learned friend himself, 
if ho wished to contradict Damodhur Punt’s evidence 
on this point. If a certain course of cross-examina¬ 
tion had been adopted by my learned friend, L might 
have been placed under the necessity of putting Noo¬ 
roodin into the box. If there had been a challenge 
whether Nooroodin did, in point of fact, supply this 
arsenic, I might havo been bound to put him in the 
box. But there was no such challenge. I hear my 
learued friend, Mr. Branson, making a suggestion on 
the point, and I will meet it. Ho says Nooroodin 
was an onomy of tho Gaekwar. I do not know how 
that is proved. It is proved that a Borah named 
Nooroodin was a complainant before the last Com¬ 
mission ; but it is not shown that his complaint, was 
not thon redressed ; and that being so there is no 
reason to suppose that his hostile feelings, if over en¬ 
tertained, had not disappeared. But at all ovents, 
euemy or no enemy, this ranch is certain that Nooroo¬ 
din has not been called as a wituess by my learned 
friend, and Damodhur Trimbuok’s Btatoment on this 
point remains entiroly uncontrndicted. The attornies 
for tho defence havo had full access to Noorood in and 
everybody elso whom they wished to see in regard to 
this case, and no doubt they satisfied themselves as to 
whether it was desirablo to call Nooroodin and others. 
Tho result of their discretion is, however, that no wit¬ 
nesses have been called ; and tho Commission will of 
course draw such conclusions as it thinks just from 
that fact. Now, my Lord, tho next point to which 
I would refer, having shown that there was in point 
of fact an administration of arsenic and diamond dust 
to Colonel Pliayre on tho day in question, and having 
shown that at all events tho evidence points to the 
possession by servants of His Highness, under His 
Highness’s directions, of these two articles at tho time 
they were administered—is by whom were they so 
administered ? It will be in the recollection of the 
Commission that the evidence shows that Rowjeo was 
the person who received certain packets from Salim, 
and deposited th^contents of one of these packets in 
Colonel Phayre's glass on the 9th November. It is 
not suggested that any one olso but Rowjeo put tho 
poison into the tumbler. My learned friend, fertile 
in suggestions thongh he has shown himself to be in 
the course of this case, did not suggest that any other 
hand than that of Rowjee’s was employed for the 
purpose of putting tho arsenic and diamond dust into 
Colonel Phayre’s tumbler; and so, therefore, we may 
take it os a fact, undisputed in tho case, that Rowjee’s 
was the hand by which tho poison was placed in 
Colonel Phayre’s sherbet. Now, my Lord, comes a 
vory important class of considerations to which I beg to 
draw the attention of the Commission. Whose object 
could it be to make this attempt upon Colonel Pbayro’s 
life F Who could bo interested in administering 
poison to him P Fonr classes of persons havo boon 
suggested by my learned friend as boing likely or 
possibly ooncomed iu the attempt, and the first class 
is t he Residency servants. Now my learned friend 
math* that suggestion only to answ r er it.- Ho &^id with 
perfect truth that they could have no object in adminis¬ 
tering poison to a man who w*as ft g<x>d master, from 
whom they received wages, and against W'hom it is not 
shown they had any cause of complaint. I may tako 
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^toro, upon my learned friend’s own admission, 
lliftpWo Residency servants were not the coneocters 
tins attempt for any personal reasons of their own. 
Then tho next class of persons who, it is suggested, 
would bo likely to ongnge in a conspiracy of this kind 
were Bhow Poonikur and those who were acting with 
him. Now, my learned friend was very hard” upon 
Bhow Poonikur. IIo called him—on what grounds 
1 fail to discover after a careful perusal of tho evidence 
—the Gaokwar’s bitterest enemy. Ho said he was the 
man who had Colonel Phayro entiroly under his 
control ; that he was a spy ; and that, in all human 
proba' ility, he controlled all tho actions of Colonol 
Phayre. My Lord, Colouel Phayro was examined in 
this case as well as Bhow Poonikur in regard to this 
point; and tho evidence shows that Bhow Poonikur 
is at* all events in Colonel Pli ay re’s opinion—and no 
e\ iclenco to the contrary has been produced—a per¬ 
fectly honourable and trustworthy man. Ho has lived 
in Baroda the‘greater part of his life, having como 
here when a child ; ho lias held various appointmonts, 
to his conduct in not ouo of which can anything dis¬ 
creditable be attached. At present ho is employed 
as agent to Mr. Hope, the Collector of Surat, iu 
regard to a ward of the British Government named 
Moer Zulfifekur Ali, tho ton of a gentleman whom 
your Lordship will very well remember, tho late 
titular Nawab of Surat. This young gentleman 
has considerable estates iu the Baroda territory, 


and Bhow Poonikur, it appears, had such conthe relations between Colonob ^ha^and*Bhow 
hdenoo renosod m him that ho him boon nmnirtvari hr i p _;i. i.i ii... _» U V ro ana dhow 
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tidenCO reposed in him that ho has been employed by 
Mr. Hope to look after those estates. Ho came with 
a letter of introduction to Colonel Phayre from Mr, 


paration, -although his information did not en 
able him to go so far as to say, because ho 
did not know, what the naturo of it was. I can¬ 
not see that there could bo any impropriety in his 
c Colonel Phayro abcut f that khureeta. because 
any khurceta either to tho Government of Bombay or 
the Govornmentof India would have to pass through 
tho hands of tho Itesideut before it could bo 
forwarded to Its destination. Colonel Phayre has 
already told the Commission that all kburomas must 

bo sent to the British Resident, accompanied by an' 
English translation, and it was his duty to forward it 
to the Government to which it was addressed, to- 
gether witli such observations of his own as ho doomed 
it desirable-to make. At page 50 of tho short-hand 
writer s notes the Commission will find, in tin) erosji- 
examimvtiojk. t.io statemouo to which 1 have just 
referred. Now, surely those circumstances, which 
aio all that can y e urged against Bhow Poonikur, aro 
a very slight foundation indeed upon which mv friend 
has built liis swooping assortion that bhow PoopiMU' 
was the Gaokwars bitterest enemy, ti.at ho con- 
trolled C olonel 1 hayro s actions, and that he was 
Colonel Phayre’s spy. Hard Words these, no doubt ; 
but I do not think they will pro duco much effect, and 
l think tho Commission will prefor to form their own 
opinion about Bhow Poonikur upon the evidence 
rather than on my learnod friend’s harsh and entirely 
unwarranted acconnt of him. But haviiw regard to 
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1 oomkur, us described by my learned friend, does it 
not occur to the Commission os ludicrously im- 
probable that Bhow Poonikur or those acting with 


tt lit ... uum .ut. |jiuuuuiu tnriL onow roouiKur or' 11 1 <* -.o actim*- will, 

Ilopoi and I do not think Mr. Hope is a man who j him tho very men who, ho Bays, had Colonel i’havro 
Would give letters of introduction to persons ho did not iu their hands-a puppet, tho wire, of whic . ih‘ 
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consider perfectly worthy o them. ' Bhow Poonikur 
has not only to look after theso Baroda ostatea of the 
young ward, but ho ia also trusted with business by 
mauy of the Sirdars and Bo wears in tho Baroda terri¬ 
tory. Ho has tho management of thoir affairs as well 
as of those of the son of Mir Jaffir Ali. He lives in 


could pull at any time— does iL nob soorn improbable 
that theso men should desire to .see him cither 
removod or killed ^ It would be. to the interest of 
Bhow Poonikur, whether or not ho was an honourable 
and trustworthy man, ougaged in the performance 
of respectable duties, or whether ho real I v was a 


ii , . . . ,iTvr * uuLies, or w not net lie roallv wk 1 

Baroda ; his life has heeu open to inspection, and not wire-puller o£ the puppet, Colonel Phayre— it would 

one single thing has been alleged against him, except be his interest, I say, and that of Those 
that in representing the various interest I have onume- ! him, to keep Colonel Phayre alive in (Baroda rut her 

rated ho found it neccssarv fn hi-imr t,n Mm ..r ..... . l . • « • , . 


1, * r , . 0 iiuHuwumi. mm, iu tveep ooionei niayro alive in Bi 

ralod he found it ncoossai-y to bring to tho notico of than conspire to lay him'in his grave. 
Colonol M.mdo B Commission four ensns on behalf of utterly wild suggestion that. Bhow P, 
lus employers. I cannot seo anything in that to war- wished a sham 
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that he is tho Gftekwnr s bitterest enemy. Bundy l> , . > ,who w »>< to sure I.do from tie' dunge. 
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have been substantiated to warrant what has been 
said against him. As to his inlluenoe over Colonel 
.. Phayre, that entiroly exists iu tho imagination of my 
learned friend. He put the question to Colonel 
Phayre :~r“ Was he not in the habit of seeing you 
daily ?”—and Colonel Phayre admitted that he did use 
to come to him almost daily upon business of one kind 
or another. But because one man comes to see an¬ 
other daily, it is rather a non. aeqaiUir to argue that 
therefore he controls the actions of tho person he visits. 
It. luis been alleged also that he it was who gave in¬ 
formation to Colonol Phayro about the preparation of 
Ihe khuroeta of 2nd November ; but there is nothing 
extraordinary in that, Bhow Poonikur says that he 
heard of ijb trom two or three people connected with 
the durbar and thou mentioned it to Colonol Phayro, 
and it must be remembered that those Sirdars and 
Bowears by whom ho yvas employed Would naturally 
Hnow what was going on at the (Jack war’s durbars. 
And as naturally these persons, going or coming from 
too durbar, would mention to their agent any matter 
importance that was being discussed. * It is not snr- 
P r, 3ipg, therefore, that ho should be nolo to inform 
Lionel Pliayre that a kliureeta was in course of pre¬ 


faces proved regarding tho enormous quantity of* 
arsenic, more than onougli to kill him, that win in¬ 
troduced into Ooh'pel Phayre’s glass ? And how does 
it Consist with the fact that Bhmv IV >m*Ur. i it stood of 
rushing on to the scene iu tho nick of lime, snatching 
tho poisoned goblet, from Colonel Phayfo’s uplifted 
bauds, and dashing it to tho ground, does not appall* 
untilseveral hours afterwards, when the sediment had 
been given to L)r. Reward, and then does nob say a 
word about the nil air until Colonel Phayre mentions it 
himself ? I think tho suggestion that Bhow Po.mikuv 
had anything to do with this Crime is one x\hii v h the 
Commission will dismiss from their mind sis entirely 
iucrodible and unsupported. Then wo como to a 
suggestion which my learned friend, though not 
putting it forwiu-d us n matter he undertook 
put forward, not once 
worthy of consideration * 
was tho person whbs© 
vid of Colonel Phayre and. 


to prove, novcrlholess 
but several (imes, as 
that Dumodhur Punt 
interest it- was to got 


who therefore might have made tho attempt to 
poison him. My learned friend’s argument, upon t his 
poibfc vestod entirely upon an illusory Basis. Uamo- 
dii^u Puut^ says my learned friend, had been guilty of 
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fraads and embezzlements of the property of 
master. Ho, according to my learned friend, 
knew that Colonel Phayrc was sifting everything in 
regard to tho Palace affairs, and in order to prevent 
Colonel Phayre from overhauling his accounts he 
determined to try and poison him! Now, I cannot 
imtnngino upon what information my learned friend 
was proceeding when lie suggested that Colonel 
Phayrc was likedy to do any such thing as overhaul 
Damodhut Punt’s accounts. It certainly does not 
appear from the evidence that Colonel Piiayre enter¬ 
tained any such idea.' Ou tho contrary, as must bo 
perfoctly well known to at least four of the members 
of the Commission from their own personal experience, 
and probably also to your Lordship and Mr. Melvil), 
that to overhaul the Maharaja’s khangeo or private 
accounts would be entirely beyond the power of 
Colonel Phayrc. There could be nothing in the 
duties devolved upon Colonel Phayre by the British 
Government that would entitle him to interfero with 
tho Maharaja s private accounts, and those were the 

only accounts with which Damodhur Punt had to do. 

Damodhut Flint had therefore nothing to fear from 
Colonel Phayre s investigations. The only investiga¬ 
tions which Colonel Phayre could make would relate 
not to private accounts, but rather to the political 
relations existing between the ruler of Baroda and 
tho British Government. Nor is there anything in 
the whole course of the evidence laid beforo this Com¬ 
mission to show that Colonel Phayre had even any¬ 
thing to do with tho examination of the GaeVwar’s 
State accounts at the time when those transactions 
occurred. Moreover, it. jg an entire assumption on 
the part of my learned friend to say that Damodhur 
Punt had been guilt y either of fraud or embezzlement. 
No frauds or embezzlement have been proved against 
him. No doubt there is in Damodhur Punt’s character 
ground for suggesting that a man ready to assist in 
attempting a murder would not hesitate to commit 
fraud on his own behalf. But no such fraud lias been 
pointed out. There is not the slightest evidence that 
anything of the kind ocouretl. And though my 
learned friend thought ho made a great point when 
he asked Dnniodhttr Punt—“ Have you a single 
piece of paper in the handwriting of the Maharaja to 
show that you hud tho Maharaja’s authority to 
expend money ?” and Damodhur Punt said he had 
not, I do not think that Damodhur Punt would bo like¬ 
ly to have any such writing. He told us that tho 
Maharaja was not in the habit of signing accounts, 
and it will be consistent with the knowledge of the 
Commission that the Maharaja would not be likely to 
sign vouchers like d J&unnia. Damodhur Punt told us 
that accounts were kept in five different places, and 
ho explains bow this was. My learned friend, no 
doubt following English ideas on tho subject, and sup- 
posing a native court to do business in the sumo way 
a.- an English banking house, bad good grounds for the 
suggestion he made ; but according to the principles 
r, f book-keeping that, prevailed in the Hftvcli, Dhiuo* 
dhur Punt was perfectly right in saying that he bad 
every means of clearing hiuiM-lf in the event, of inquiry. 
H* had t he accounts ; he produced them hero, and 
tlw;, constituted the fullest vouchers. Your Lordship 
and »he ot her members <>f L] ij aion will dpupt* 

le.f.s remember the form of the yads that Damodhur 
Pnnt showed tii?. Thor/: wn*» on them, first uf «H, ft 
statement or memorandum* by a clerk stating the 
part iculars for which the sum of money was to be ex¬ 
pended. Following that memorandum was the en¬ 
dorsement of tho Khangeewhlla or private secretary 
himself, stuting that the permwdon of the GaeJcwtir 
has been obtained for the expenditure. Then mnw 
tho receipt of the person to whom the paymoni ;vns 
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made. You will see, therefore, that Dnniodlui 
had in theso yads the best voucher he could have had 
for the expenditure made through him, when he pos«* 
sessed the receipt of the person into whose hands tho 
money had passed. When ho spoko of live places ho 
had doubtless this in his mind that although it would 
bo easy to forge a yad and get a receipt put upon it, 
yet, as all these accounts passed through sovoral hands 
and were recorded in the several books, it would bo 
easy to trace whether the money had been expended 
as the yad professed. There was not only tho yad 
itself, but a summary of the yads was prepared in the 
treasury daily ; then a monthly account or thalibund 
was prepared from the daily accounts ; and again, an 
annual statement was compiled from tho monthly ac¬ 
counts. Any payment made would therefore have to 
be traced through five places, and according to tho 
native system of book-keeping that would afford 
ample means, from one point of view, of discovering 
whether fraud or embezzlement had been practised, 
for in order to do so tho whole of these books would 
, have hud to be falsified, and the whole establishment 
made parties to the attempted fraud in order to pre¬ 
vent it from being detected. It may bo that the 
servants of the Gaekwar were not of so high and 
honourable a character as men in their position ought 
to be ; but it seems to be rather hard, upon my 
learned friend’s inero suggestion, to hold that tho 
whole establishment were bo tainted with vice, that 
amongst them all not ono honest man could bo 
found. I think, therefore, that tho notion that fraud 
and embezzlement had been committed by Damodhur 
Punt is one that must have emanated from my learned 
friend’s imagination. If 1 ain right in the contention 
that there was no danger whatever of the private ac¬ 
counts of the Maharaja being overhauled by Colonel 
Phayre, my learned friend’s theory about Damodhur 
Punt falls to the ground. Damodhur Punt could 
only have been anxious to get rid of Colonel Phayro 
became Colonel Phayre was obnoxious to his master. 
The evidence is that he had no acquaintance with 
Colonel Phayre, for although he accompanied the 
Maltara a on bin Highnons’s visits to the Residency, 
ho used to get out of the carriage at the Shewak’s 
UhumimsaUa and get into it again when the Maharaja 
returned.' Although the Maharaja introduced him on 
(.110 occasion to Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly shortly after 
m iiuival hero, he had no scquaint&noe with Colonel 
Phayre. He could not therefore have wished to get 
rid of the Resident on his own account, and my learned 
friend s theory upon that subject can bo sustained no 
better t han his theory about Bbow Poonikur. Now, 
my Lord, we come to the last person mentioned in 
connection with this matter whose interest it might 
havo been to got rid of Col nel Phayre. I mean tho 
Maharaja himself. My learned friend has stated that 
in opening this case to the Commission 1 did not say 
anything in re gard to the motivo which His Highness 
might have Imd for wishing to poison Colonel Phayre, 
and my learned friend expressed tho opinion, which 
was perfectly right, that that omission was not 
inadvertent r certainly did not go into tho question 
ol motive. I was not hero to conduct a prosecution. 
, I was here lo conduct an inquiry ; and to lay before 
this C«jtnnibM,,,, certain evidence by which the mem¬ 
bers nl it. might l,e able to judge whether or not ihore 
was any trui II in the charges imputed to His Highness. 
If the evidence which 1 was instructed to lay before 
this Commission were true, that evidence would disclose 
j in tlmcoui fen of the enquiry material from which I he 
| Commission could form a clear opinion as to tho 
| motives by which His Highness had been animated; 
| and 1 thin* that the evidence has conclusively shown, 
j and more particularly the evidence adduced by my 
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_ [friend, what strong motives existed in. the 

^trunti of the Maharaja for desiring to get rid of Colonel 
Phayro. Apart, from the oral evidence of the witnesses 
concerned in these transactions my learned friend 
Ima referred to documents which, I think, establish 
in the clearest manner how eager in his desire 
to get rid of Colonel Phayro His Highness was, and 
Upon this matter I need scarcely do more than refer 
to the khtufecta of tho 2nd Novembor 1874, put in by 
my learned friend, and which is marked No. 1. In 
that khureeta His Highness describes Colonel Phayro 
as his persecutor his persecutor with a determined 
and strong will and purpose— and says, “ that 
he should now be made to sit in judgment upon me 
is, 1 must submit, simply unfair.” In the same 
khureeta His Highness is made to say that" his efforts 
to .carry on the administration according to the ad¬ 
vice of tho Viceroy would bo hopeless, if Colonol 
Plmyro were to continue here as representative of the 
Paramount Power r with his uncompromising bias 
against mo and my officials.” Ho complains also of 
the harassing and obnoxious treatment ho was receiving 
at the Resident’s hands. It is pretty clear, therefore, 
that although His Highness does not in this document 
say ho has any personal enmity to Colonel Phayro, yet 
ho had the greatest objection to his remaining here as 
Resident, and considered it was unfair to him that ho 
should be retained in that position. It is difficult in a 
caso of this kind to distinguish between a political and 
n personal objection. In the plea which has been put 
in on behalf of His Highness ho states the matter in 
these words : I never had, nor l have now, any 

personal enmity towards Colonol Phayro. It is true 
that 1 and my nunisters were convinced that, owing to 
the position taken up by Colonel Phayro during his 
residency, it would bo impossible satisfactorily to carry 
out the reforms l had instituted, and was endeavour* 
ing to complete in deferehce to the authoritative 
advice conveyed to me in tho khureeta of tho 25th 
July 1871, consequent upon the report of the Com¬ 
mission of 18/3.” When Colonel Phayre was in the 
witness-box not a single question was put to him—and 
indeed no question could bo put to him -as to whether 
he had hampered or interfered with His Higlmcss’a 
administration of tho Baroda 'Mato after the khureeta 
passed at tho conclusion of Colonel Meade’s Commis¬ 
sion. Although I see now in this court three of the 
gentlemen mentioned in His Highness’s plea, Mr. Dada- 
bhoy Nowrojee, Mr. Bala Mungosli Waglo, and Mr. 
Hormuejeu Ardasecr Wadia, nob one of those gentle¬ 
men bos been placed in the witness-box to corroborate 
tho statement, tlmt Colonel Phayro was interfering 
with their efforts to reform the State. I can only 
assume, what L apprehend to bo the fact,, that, there is 
no foundation whatever for such a statement on tho 
part of His Highness. His Highness goes on to say— 
‘‘This conviction was shared by all my ministers, and 
was strengthened by our knowledge of the severe 
Censure which lmd beon passed on Colonel Phayre by 
the Bombay Government. The removal of Colonel 
Phayre on the 25th November 1874 shows that our 
judgment was not erroneous.” His Highness does not 
condescend to state what that sevoro censure is, hut 
1 presume ho alludes to that- mutilated resolution of 
tiie Bombay Government, passed in May 1872, 
.which hud oomo into his hands, nor does he say 
from what source he had obtained ix. or how 
Jt was that- his attention had been directed to it. 
Colonel Phayre has told us—and his Btotemoui will 
be believed—that a document of this kind would 
not be communicated to the Gaekwar in the ordi¬ 
nary course of business. His Highness could have 
nothing to do wit h tho administration of I'pper Soinde ; 
^id this document would not be one that fceould 


be officially communicated to him, especially as it 
collected upon the character of the officer who had 
been appointed by the very Government- by which tins 
condemnatory resolution was passed, to represent 
British interest at his Court. It canuot be supposed 
that tho Bombay Government would communicate to 
the Gaekwar a resolution reflecting so injuriously on 
tho character of tho officer whom it had selected as ite 
minister. Not being told when or how this document 
passed into the possession of His Highness, it is impos¬ 
sible to say and in point of fact it has not been said 
by His Highuess whether this document was in his 
possession at the time the khureeta of tho 2nd 
November was despatched, or whether it has come 
into his possession since the commencement of these 
proceedings. Certainly, if it had been commu¬ 
nicated by the Government of Bombay/to. His 
Ilighnessj it •would not have beon sent to him 
in tho mutilated and garbled form in which it was 
placod in tho hands of my learned friend. In a ques- 
tion put to Colonel Phayro by my learned friend lux 
was asked whether this document had not been shown 
by Mr. Dadabhoy to Colonel Pelly. But Sir 
Lowis Pelly was not examined upon the point 
nor has Mr. Dadabhoy Nwroiee been put in the 
witness-box for examination regarding this matter. 
It may bo that this excerpt from the truo resolution 
may have come into tho hands of His Highness 
through Mr Dndabhov; still we are not told whether 
at the time of tho khuroota of 2nd November it was 
in the possession either of His Highness or Mr. 
Dudubhoy Nmvr.»j<M- ; and therefore it is impossible to 
say whether it Could have hod any .effect in influ¬ 
encing liis Highness in framing that khureeta. If 
it was obtained before the khureeta was written 
it certainly does afford some confirmation of 
theobarges tr, which I referred yesterday, not so 
much in regard to m kintaining i n 
tions with the Residency servants as to having im¬ 
proper communications with Government servants 
other than Residency servants; and in that wav it 
certainly affords strong colour to the truth of the 
statements made by tho ayah, tho havildar, and others, 
tlmt they were retailing not merely gossip of the 
table, but also conveying State papers of importance. 
But however this may be, it is immaterial to determine 
whether tho Gaekwar or the framer of tho khmveta, 
which my learned friend has justly described as a 
'liK-umunt admirably well composed for tho pnvpae© it 
win intended to serve, must Imvo been acquainted with 
tho existence of the resolution before the penning of 
tho khureeta. Wo arc, therefore, thrown book upon 
this consideration tlmt., whntovor the opinion of tho 
Bombay Government might have boon about Col.mol 
Phayre in May 1872, the (iaokwar uhd his advisers, 
had they possessed the sagacity with which 
they ought to' bo credited, must havo known 
that although, in -Indian phrlanc^ a “wigging” had 
boon administered to Colonel Phayro, yet the confi¬ 
dence felt in him by Government had not boon shakon, 
because ho was afterwards appointed by tho same 
Government to a post of greater responsibility ami 
emolument than that which ho held in Opp«j»v Soinde. 
It must occasionally happen to most men who are 
officials to receive censure moro or less, strum, and 
more or loss dosorvod, but. in this particular ease w-' 
havetfcho history of the circumstances under which 
this ceusuro was passed, and it may k> worth while 
to allude to thorn. Thu resolution wag passed when 
Colonel Phayre was absent from India, and without 
tho opportunity being given him of making an ex¬ 
planation. On hia return to India some *-i\ months 
later, having in the meanwhile hoard tlmt this reso 
lulion against him was in existence, he asked for n 
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and obtained it, and thereupon made such 
Jcplanatioiia regarding it us, I feel compelled to say 
would, had they been known before, have prevented 
that resolution from over being passed. The result 
was that he obtained from •Government in Novombcr 
a most complete exoneration from the censure which 
had been passed upon him in the resolution of the 
previous May. The best proof that the exoneration 
was complete is that although upou a question 
of policy —in regard to which your Lordships pro 
bably read something in the newspapers tho other 
day—it was not considered desirable that he should 
return to Scindo, yet lie was posted to Pahlanporo upon 
the same pay andr emoluments as he had in Scindo, and 
was promoted thence to the distinguished post he 
held in Baroda. 

Now, my Lord, to a sagacious mind, not fully 
cognisant of tho whole of the circumstances of the 
case, the appointment of Colonel Phayre to Baroda 
would of itself liirvo been proof positive that the ceil 
sure was withdrawn, and if any proof were necessary 
that Colonel Phayro in the course of his em 
ploymoUt at Baroda possessed in tho fullest 

degree the confidence of the Government, it 
supplied by what my learned friend elicited 
for us regarding certain circumstances which 
took place at Nowsaree. There wo heard tho 
marriage of IXis Highness to Luxmeebaee took place. 

ud r the or iers of < fovernment, Colonel 
Phayre was not present on this occasion, and then 
this circumstance nothing could have occurred more 
likely to excite the wrath of tho Gaekwar. He 
complained of it, in a khur *eta addressed to the 
Government of India on tho Oth May 1871, as 
public outrage and insult to himself. This com¬ 
plaint would have given an occasion on which the Go¬ 
vernment could have expressed their want of conli- 
dence in Colonel Phayre. Hut what was the result ? 
la spil t* of this hitter c implaint about Colonel Phayre’s 
conduct a! tho time of the marriage, ^he Government 
of India fully approved of what Colonel Phayre had 
done and informed tho Gaekwar he had been act¬ 
ing strictly in conformity with his instructions. 
Whatever effect therefore might seem to hove creat¬ 
ed at the first blush by the fact that there was 
on the recods of Government tho resolution of May 
1872, eYen if Colonel Phayro’s position hero lmd not 
been sufficient proof that that censure was practically 
withdrawn, you have the fact that in the resolution 
of f be Government of India 1 have just referred to 
it was intimated that Colonel 1 hayro had done 
perfectly right. Thfe Maharaja had therefore tho 
full assurance of Government that Colonel Phayre 
possessed its confidence and would be upheld in his 
proceedings at Baroda. Now let mo in t his connection 
direct tho attention of the Commission to an 
important date, -t was in the mouth of May tho 
Muhuroia was married ; and on tho 10th October a 
son was born to that marriage. It follows that t he 
mother not having been recognised by tho British 
Government, the sou, as a matter of necessary conse¬ 
quence, would not be recognised ; and this event 
occuringon tho Jfit li October, at :t time when wo find, 
according to the evidence, that the Maharaja was 
complaining to the Residency servants that tho 
saheb was practising groat zoolum , shows pretty 
clearly how tho mind of His Highness was working. 
Ho attributed it to Colonel Phayre that hie marriage 
was nob recognised ; and he would also attribute it to 
him that his no doubt much-hoped -for son would not 
be recognised either. He had, therefore, tho strong- 
out impulse that could have moved an Asiatic prince 
to desire the removal of a Resident who had recog¬ 
nised neither son nor mother. That date—the ICih 
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October— may be regarded ns very much furnishing i 
key to the whole of the conduct of His Highness. 
Now, my Lord, with this idea in his blind, 1 think 
the conduct of the Gaekwar becomes comprehensible. 
It is tolerably clear that whatever tho desire of 
His Highness for reforms might bo, Damodhur Punt 
would not bo tho person to whom ho would apply f° r 
assistance in that respect, for lie would rely in such 
a matter upou Mr. Dadabhoy Nowrojee ; while in 
ofcbor matters, apart from public affairs, ho would 
turn to his private secretary : and it is by no means 
an improbable thing that while, on tho one hand, he 
should be, with tho assistance of Mr. Dadabhoy Now* 
rojoe, writing well-penned khureotas, ho should at 
the same time bo adopting a very different aud what 
to his mind would represent itself as a much more safe 
and reliable course, together with Damodhur Puut. 
There is nothing improbable in that. I think that the 
evidence indicates clearly that while His Highness 
was walking in one direction with his minister, ho was 
walking in an entirely different direction, led, 
apparently,* by the hand of his private secretary. In 
point of fact, wo find that at the very time 
lie was complaining of tho sahob’s practising zoolum, 
he was instructing Mr. Dadabhoy Nowrojee to 
prepare the khureeta of tho 2nd November. Pro¬ 
bably, to judge by tho result of tho May 
khureeta, he did nob expect to moot with any 
groat success in his complaints in this subsequent 
khureeta, and that this was so appears to be tolerably 
clear from a passage in Colonel Phayro’s evidence to 
which I shall presently refer. In regard to tho 
khureeta of the 2nd November, besides the general 
complaint of Colonel Phayro, to which 1 have already 
referred, two particular instances are given, in which 
his interferences are represented as specially objec¬ 
tionable and unnessary. The instances are in regard 
to a Sirdar named Chundorao and some Sitidee culti¬ 
vators. Colonel Phayro was asked by mo whether 
tho statements in regard to these two charges wore 
true, and be said (see page 52 of the notes) that these 
matters were entirely untrue os they were stated in 
tho khureeta. It might have been easy to disprove 
that statement if it were possible to disprove it at all. 
We have Mr. Dadabhoy Nowrojee here, who bail the 
means of justifying tho statements made in that 
khureeta ; but ho has not boon called, and woliayo hud 
no opportunity of gaining any further information 
upon this point beyond Colonel Phayre’s assertion that 
those statements were unfounded. Now, my Lord, 
that tho Gaekwar had not much belief in the effect of 
this khureeta is clear from tho conversation betweeu 
him and Colonel Phayro after it had been despatched. 
Tho conversation is at page 02 of the notes. Colon* 1 
Phayro is asked— “ Had you at any time any conver¬ 
sation with His Highness the Gaekwar with regard 
to that khureeta of tho 2nd of November?—Yes, 1 had. 

Let me ask you this.. All these khuroetas are 
translated and sout to you ? — -All are sent through rno, 
and copies are given for my information,- -When did 
you have your conversation with His Highness in 
regard to (his khuroeta ? -The first day that he 
came after 1 received it. It was on Monday tho 5th 
November - no, it was Thursday the 5th November. 
Will you tell us what the conversation was, or the 
substance of it,? - 1 merely mentioned to His Highness 
about the khureeta, and I expressed my oxteomo 
regret to think that such a khureeta hud been sent: 
ami the conversation was to the purport that ih'o 
allegations were not correct—What did the Gaek\wir 
say in regard to that?—Tho Gaekwar said that it 
was Mr. Dadabhoy Nowrojee, his minister, who hud 
written it, and lie was responsible for it. I then ex- 
plained to his Highness that the object of allowing him 
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bis own minister was that ho himself was to 
Sponsible for all communications made to His tix- 
celleucy tho Viceroy and to the Government of Bom¬ 
bay.” We thus find that within three days after the 
khureete was written tho Gnekwar, so far as ho possi¬ 
bly could, disavowed all responsibility for it. It is pretty 
clear, therefore, that ho did not attach much import¬ 
ance to it, and did not expect much fruit to come of it. 

That ho was right is shown by the khurceta of the 

25th November 1874, in whioh it is shown that though is beyond dispute, not only .. . 

Government practically complied with his request by Mahomed, but also from that of the censer 
removing Colonel Phayre, they deemed it unnecessary who saw him going off in tho direction < 
to discuss with His Highness their reasons for allow¬ 
ing a change in tho Jhiroda Residency. I say, therefore, 

1113 ' Lord, that the suggestion that the Maharaja was 
relying upon the effect of this khurceta to obtain the 
removal of Colonel Phayre is entirely, unsupported by 

direct evidence ill thn on an nnrl It) imintuiicfniif u.Ut. 
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down the glass. Tie thereupon wrote to Dr. Seward, 
giving tlie note to Kowjee, who was waiting outside the 
office as usual, aud would therefore have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing what Colonel Phayre was doing inside 
the office. Doubtless he had soen what had taken 
place inside. Rowjee gave the note to Mahomed, who 
was intercepted on the way by Salim, who gave him a 
rupee to get some biscuits, and possibly had further con¬ 
versation with him. That Salim immediately rode off 
not only from the evidence of 


direct evidence in tho case, and is inconsistent with 
the inference to bo drawn from that evidence. No 
doubt, His Highness may have considered it desirable 


vancy 1 peou, 

_ of Rowjee* s 

house, and also galloping to the city and again 
coming back. Salim took this ride somewhere about 
eight o’clock, or between eight and nine. Colonel 
Phayre came in at about seven o’clock, and it 
would perhaps be about half-past seven and eight 
o’clock when, after throwing the sherbet away, he sent 
the note to Dr Seward. This fixes the time at which 
Salim took this ride in the direction of the city. 


w ¥ .. | # — vmv vnj • VV here 

to have two stringH to his bow ; tlmt Mr. Dadabhoy j he went to in tho city it is impossible to say ; what ho 

Nowrojee should bo working for him in a Straight- went for it is not difficult to divine. Ho was at tho 


forward and honest way, while Damodhur Punt should 
bo working in an entirely opposite direction. But 
to say that the Gnekwar was relying upon Mr. Dada¬ 
bhoy Nowrojee’s exertions alone is to make an asser¬ 
tion which tho evidence does not support. I do not 
think, then, that wo need look far for motivo in this 
case. The only person to whom motivo can bo 
ascribed *in His Highness. Ho know that at the 
time this khureota was being sent that a progress 
report was being sent by Colonel Phayre, in which 
the steps really taken in the direction of reform 
would be explained ; and it strikes me that the 
khurceta was much more intended to do away with 
the effect of this progress report than with 
any expectation of procuring the removal of Colonel 
Phayre. This progress report appears to bear the 
same date as the khurceta to which I have just re- 
ferred. I say, therefore, that if motivo is to be sought 
otherwise than in the acts proved in relation to tho 


Residency very early in the morning, early enough to 
ho informed of wlmt was going on. "lie Imd spoken to 
Rowjee ; he knew that tho doctor had boon sent for, 
and then ho galloped off to the city. Ho had ample time 
to communicate to tho Maharaja that somet hing was 
wrong, and to send word to His Highness, at all events, 
that Dr. Seward had boensont for. This he eould tell 
him before he paid his visit to the Residency, 
although, as a matter of fact it is difficult to say 
posit ively from tho evidonce whether His Highness knew 
or did not know beforo he paid his visit that the at¬ 
tempt had been made and failed. I at all events have 
not been able to find any passagetliat pltieos tin' matter 
beyond dispute. I do not put it higher than this, that 
it is highly probable that information had been convoy¬ 
ed to the Maharaja bofore ho made that visit on the 
morning of Monday the 9th. If this is so, I can see 
nothing at all wonderful in the circumstanco that he 
preserved his equanimity on that occasion. My learn- 


attempted poisoning itself, we have from the evidence ed friend 1 ms said that he did not move a muscio of his 


supplied by the defence themselves ample proof of a 
motive for His Highness desiring to got rid of Colonol 
Phayre. Let mo now refer to the conduct of His 
Highness as connected with the considerations I havo 
just put before this Commission. Monday tho 9 th 
November was one of tho days on which His Highness 
usually visited Colonel Phayre. Whether His High¬ 
ness knew before reaching the Residency that an 
attempt had been made and failed does not conclu¬ 
sively appear on the evidence. It is certain, however, 
he know of it as he was driving back from tho Resi¬ 
dency, and when wo take into consideration, too, the 
hurried ride of Salim towards the city, immediately 
after the note had boon despatched to Dr. Seward, it 1 
strikes me as highly probable that Salim went, not 
merely to Rowjee’s quarters in the Camp, in order to 
securo the destruction of any trace of the powders, 
but that his ride to the city was not altogether with- 


fftce. But when His Highness was talking to Colonol 
Phayre he had had ample time to composo his features 
and determine upon tho course ho should adopt. I do 
not know that His Highness could have taken surer 
means of ascertaining whether or not tho poison, which 
at all events he may liavo had reason to believe had 
beta administered to Colonel Pboyro, had produc d 
any injurious effects than the conversation he entered 
into with Colonel Plmyro. It in quite true that Colonel 
Phayi*e, in hia evidence before tho Cknniiission, aniJ 
that he thought ho Imd asked His Highness about his 
health, and thereupon a certain conversation in ro- 
gard to health occurred. You will find ihis at page 
34 of the short-hand writer’s notes. Colonel Plmyre 
sa y 8 __“Tbe MnJuimja came about fealf-past nine, I 
think_'bis usual hour. Between tho time of my giv¬ 

ing the remains of tho sherbet to Dr. Seward and the 
Maharaja’s arrival I had roceivod no communication 


out a purpose. That he went to Rowjee’s quarters is i froth Dr. Seward. I had not mentioned my suspicions 
_ * V. _ .i -_ n , i , c .. any one hut Dr. Reward WL.n . 


shown by the evidence of Damodhur Punt ; and that 
be went in the direction of the city and came back 
is shown by the evidence of the conservancy peon aud 
tho peon Mahomed Buksh, who had been entrusted 
with the letter to Dr. Seward. Salim know perfectly 
well that Dr. Seward had had a letter sent to him hv 


of poisoning to auy one but Dr. Seward. When the 
Maharaja came I went -out to receive him ils usual, 
and led him into tho drawing-room, and he sat down. 
I asked after His Highness’s health, and he said he had 
not been very well ; that there was a good d«*ul of 
fever about *, and that ho thought he must havo cal on 

at that time ( f ho 
that ho hud bod a 


Colonel Phayre, for the Commission will remember : too many of the sweetmeats usual 
that when Colonel Phayre first noticed his symp- 1 Dewaleo). He also mentioned 
toms he, unsuspicious of poison, thought it must j slight headache and pain in his stomach, but that no 
be the pummelo juice, and got up and threw tho was beuor in>w. The interview was mu a long one. 
remainder away lost ho should be tempted to drink it. Now, no doubt, Colouol Plmyro there intimates 
It was not until he had thrown most of it away that ho : that tho conversation regarding health was com 
noticed the (lark sediment and dark fluid trickling menced by himself, but in the statement uiudo by him 
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16th November, at a time when the matter was 
“much more fresh in his memory than it was when ho 
gave evidence here, he said (page 38 of short-hand 
writer’s notes) that “ at about twenty minutes or half, 
past nine p.m. the Maharaja paid mo his usual visit. 
After some common-place remark His Highness obscrv 
ed that the weather was not healthy, that there was a 
good deal of fever in the city, and that lie himself had 
been suiferiag from purging and headache and fever 
from eating the usual Dewalee sweetmeats, but that 
he had recovered. I made no remarks, but it occur¬ 
red to me that His Highness had led the conversation 
to the subject in order to elicit some remarks from 
me.” Now, it soems-feo me that when Colonel Phayre 
wrote upon the 10th November, very shortly after the 
facts occurred, he was more likely to be accurate as 
to who first broached the subject than he was when he 
gave his evidence here, and no doubt if Colonel 
Phayre’s attention had been called to what he had 
said in his written statement he would have modified 
his evidence before this Commission. But, however 
that may bo, this fact certainly remains, that the turn 
of the conversation this morning was well calculated 
to elicit from Colonel Phayre some description of his 
state of health. And this is certain, that on his drive 
homo the Maharaja in a conversation with Damodhur 
Punt, whom he had picked up at the dhuiTumsalla as 
usual (see page 113 of the short-hand writer’s notes), 
showed that he knew of the matter then. Damodhnr 
Punt says “ Aa wo wore driving back, the Maharaja 
said, 4 There is a noise or a report at the Resi¬ 
dency.’ I asked, ‘ What for ?» The Maharaja there¬ 
upon replied, ‘ Nursoo was in the habit of coining every 
day. He did not Come to-day, and Rovvjeemade haste 
and put it.’ I said, . f What was the causo of the 
haste V The Maharaja said that ** Nursoo was in the 
habit of sitting outside every day, and if ho saw any¬ 
body coming lie used to whistle. Nursoo was not 
outside on guard for the purpose of whistling. That 
is the cause of the noise.’ ” [t is perfectly clear that, 
if Hamodhur Punt is speaking the trnth, His Highness 
knew on his way home that the attempt on Colonel 
Phayre's life had been made and failed. On tho same 
day later on, we find tho Maharaja conversing on tho 
subject with Nana Khanvelkur and the others at the 
Palace I do not think tho conversation I have just 
read is one that Hamodhur Punt would have boon very 
likely to have invented. It certainly is not tho sort 
of conversation that the police, intelligent as ray friend 
lias admitted them to be, would put into lua mouth. I 
tlnnk there is strong internal evidence that it was a 
Conversation which actually did take place, and has 
been faithfully repeated to the Commission. It is a 
conversation ho would have noticed for his own sake 
as well as his master’s. Houbfcless the other conver¬ 
sation, in which Nana Khanvelkur was concerned, also 
took plaoe. Were it not true, Nana Khanvelkur might 
havo beon called by my friend on the other side to dis¬ 
prove It, and so far as the conversation is concerned at 
present it, wlniids proved by the evidence of Hamodhur 
Punt. Taking it that the Gaekwar knew the attempt 
hail been made on that day—and wo have also this im¬ 
portant circumstance to consider, that it was no¬ 
torious over tho camp and city on the after¬ 
noon of the 9th that an attempt had been made 
to poison the Resident,—then it occurs to mo that sup¬ 
posing His Highness kimw nothing of the circumstance 
before he rotnrned home on the 9th November, the 
natural thing for him to have done would have been to 
got into ins carriage and hasten to the Residency and 
congratulate Colonel Phayre upon his escape. It docs 
not, seem to mo possible that if tho Maharaja was en¬ 
tirely innocent of all knowledge of this attempt he 
would have acted an he did. He does nothing tdl 


Thursday, the next day for his usnal visit, and then 
speaks to Colonel Phayre about it amoqgst other mat¬ 
ters. He does not make any official communication to 
Colonel Phayre upon the subject until two days after 
his interview on Thursday, and then ho says in that 
communication that he had heard of the attempt from 
Colonel Phayre, although ho does nob say that he had 
heard for tho first time from Colonol Phayre that the 
attempt had been made. Under all the circumstances 
I think it must be true, as Damodhur Punt says, that 
His Highness was kept informed of everything that 
took place. In fact, it is incredible that, being bruit¬ 
ed abroad over camp and city as tho attempt was, the 
news should not have reached tho ears of His Highness 
till three days aft rwards. Even supposing that 
Damodhur Punt, Salim, and Yeshwuntrao were impli¬ 
cated in the matter, they or some one would havo com¬ 
municated the discovery of this attempt to His High¬ 
ness, as mere piece of news. In this conduct of His 
Highness in postponing all official n-tico of the attempt 
for so many days, l iind matter which, I submit to the 
Commission, is well worthy of consideration by 
the Commission, in connection with tho circum¬ 
stances to which I have already referred, as 
strong testimony indicative of His Highness’s guilt. 
Well, then, my Lord, let us consider what was done 
afterwards. Damodhur Punt, whoso evidence I shall 
not particularly refer to, becanse no doubt t ho Com¬ 
mission will weigh it carefully for themselves, de¬ 
scribes how it was that the Maharaja was kept informed 
of what was going on at the Residency ; how Rowjoe 
was arrested and afterwards released, and arested 
again, and all the rest of it. Nothing transpired to 
causo His Highness any anxiety until some time after 
Mr. Sou tor arrived. Then his alarms re-commenced. 
We find him going through the same rovulsions of feel¬ 
ing in regard to Salim and Yeshwuntrao as he had 
done in tho case of Row joe, and on tho 23rd December 
we find him cautioning them on no account to betray 
him. Now, my Lord, during tho whole of the time 
from the 9th November till tho 23rd December no 
doubt, His Highness had the fullest opportunity of 
making himself acquainted with tho proceedings which 
had boon taken to discover the authors of thisattemnt 
On tho 23rd December he was informed that he himself 
was implicated. From then until the middle of 
January ho remained upon the Gadee able to take such 
precautions as he chose. We find him giving i« 
siructious to Damodhur Punt during that interval 
to cause all entries, all records likely to throw light 
on these transactions, to disappear from his archives 
It is during that time we find tho clumsy attempt 
made to erase the name of Salim from tho roa.hheerds, 
and it is at that time we find one of the carkoonB teur- 
U P a yad in regard to tho purchase of diamonds. 
I hat such instructions should be given, waB only 
natural under the circumstances, and that such in¬ 
structions could not be carried out fully was rendered 
unavoidable by tho nature of the accounts kopt. My 
learned friend asked Damodhnr Punt why ho did not 
destroy the entries altogether; but Damodhur Puut’s 
answer was a natural one. He said ho did not do so 
because tho particulars were kept in five places, and 
because he would have had to destroy the whole re¬ 
cord,—not merely the yads, but the whole system of 
accounts from tho y ads to the annual accounts. I fa 
yad disappeared from the duffcur t$ie roz-khem-d would 
romnin, and if that was destroyed the thnlibund 
would havo remained, and beyond that there 
would have been the annual account. No doubt the 
pouring of ink over the entries might have obliterated 
thorn, but that was iu such a clumsy expedient that I 
do not think it could have been tho work of the police. 
It seems to me to be much more like the work of a 
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_ . i/the ofHce who, finding that lie was thereby 

tho entries too much prominence, stopped his 
^vrork of obliteration after ho had obliterated only a 
few of them.- Even clumsy as it was, however, the 
plan might have been successful ; for but for’ the 
statements of Damodhur Punt it would have been 
impossible to follow np the entries. Unless he had 
given the clue, these accounts would have boon a 
sealed book to those investigating them. 1 therefore 
say wo have here in the evidence beforo the Com- 
mission ample motive to conneet the Gaekwar with 
these charges, and amplo reason to infor from his 
subsequent conduct that he was a party to the at- 
tempt upon the life of Colonel l’l.ayro. 

I shall now proceed to consider certain portions of 
the du’ect evidence, on which my learned friend so 
carefully and so ably commented. My learned friend 
says that the witnesses who have boon called before the 
Commission ought not to be believed, and regarding 
each one he has given special reasons why ho should not 
be believed. I propose to tako those witnesses ono after 
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.. . w u,,wou wihuuaises onoarrer the statements ot tUo witnesses i n ., t* ;, ,. T 

m other, and to point out the fallacy of my friend’s natural that thoy should not be desirous of' nuttim* to 
argument. Minute criticism, 1 am sure, of tho evidence .Wth thn ^ of l aL . fcu ‘- to 


argument. Minute criticism, 1 am sure, of the evidence 
of the ordinary run of natives in this country may 
easily bo carried so far as to destroy their evidence alto¬ 
gether. I think your Lordship will bear me out when I 
«uv that no ordinary nativo witness would probably 
be found to give his evidence in such a way as to 
withstand the tests applied by my learned friend, 


the Dcwallee, which would carry us into November. 
Here we have an instance of what I have just peti¬ 
tioned. Three persons fix entirelv different dates for 
tho same transaction, but. I hardly think that theso 
discrepancies would be considered sufficient to justify 
■; of the evidence of those three witm 
\ ou have a considerable divergence, but not necessarily 
an untruth ; on the contrary, that very divergence 
appears to me to be a test of truth in this way, that 
it (lisproves the idea of the witnesses having been 
tutored by the police. The police must have had 
moro than human ingenuity if they tutor these 
three persons to mention dates so entirelv different. 
Another obsenation I may make in regard to the 
general character of some of these witnesses, and par¬ 
ticularly those witnesses who were attached as servants 
to the Residency. I quite agree with my learned friend 
that it was not probable that tho Residency servants 
wanted to take away Colonel Phavro’s life. That is 
the opinion 1 have always entertained since I first read 
tho statements of tho witnesses in this case. It is very 


... . . . , , . v . v ; . ‘ was assured tnac it wouia not, but would bo nffnrtiva 

although ho might, in tho main bo tolling tl.o truth, after gome month*. I'l.ia is ; ,ls<. a perfect oxnl uiation 
Natives have a loose wav of ta kimr. nm-tionlnrlv in ..r t» ... i-.i .„i_. . a . peru1 } ^xpi.mation 


Natives have a loose way of talking, particularly in 
regard to dates, and in regard to details general^, 
and it is one of the most dillicult, as it is one of the 
most important functions performed by tribunals in 
this County, to separate the wheat from the olmff, 
and determine from a general consideration of their 
evidence rather than a miuuto examination of it 
whether or not they are speaking the truth. 
Now, I apprehend that these witnesses who speak to 
interviews with tho Maharaja can none of them, 
with tho exception of Damodhur Punt, bo considered 
educated persons. Yon have tho ayah, a couple of 
putt&wall&s, and others, all occupying a low rank in 
the social scale, who deposed to theso interviews, 
and I apprehend it is not surprising to find that they 
diil nob agree in details, although they agreed substan¬ 
tially. 1 heso people are not so accurate as English 
witnesses. Tako one specimen Of their evidence. My 
learned friend referred to it yestqrday, and I will 
accept it as a fair sample of the looseness with which 
native witnesses speak as to dates. It will be fami¬ 
liar to tho Commission how difiieult it is to find a 
witness who cau fix a date accurately. They may 
remember the day of the week and so fix it, or it may 
be at tho time of some native festival, and then it is 
fixed by relation to that ; or 11103 * may fix it by some 
event in their own lives ; but when they come to speak 
of a transaction, they generally say it is two or four 
days after, or five or seven days, or fifteen or twenty 
days. They always allow themselves some sort of 
margin. It is unfortunate they do so. Still, want of 
accuracy in this respect does not, I think, in general, 
weigh with judges iu this country as showing witnesses 
to be altogether unworthy of credit. Now this third 
visit of the avail before the 9th November, which was 
referred to by 1113 * learned friend, is an instance of 
what I have been arguing. »She says it was about , 
twenty days or a tnimth before she heard about tjio 
poison being given, which would make it about-the 
20(,h October. Her husband. Shaik Abdoola, fixes it, 
b\' the month, and Ra\ r P it- was about the Iflth or l$th 
of the month Ramzan, which beghnlon the 12 th Oc¬ 
tober, which would make it the 28th or 30th October ; 
and Shaik Da wood fixes ifc at throe or four davs before 
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death tho master they served, when they 110 doubt con- 
sidered that they could render the service required by 
the Maharaja in a loss dangerous and equally effectual 
wny. This accounts for what Rowjee said to the Maha- 
ra-a when tho matter of poison was first mentioned. Ho 
asked it this poison would tako immediate effect, and 
was assured that it would not, but would bo effective 


1 1,1 muuwi.i. *aiso a perteet explanation 
of what Rowjee did when he got the powders and was 
told to mix them together. He having an idea very 
likely that the white powder was arsenic, puts only 
a pinch of it into a third part of tho diamond dust 
which ho put iuto Colonel Tlmyro’s glas. 3 . It 
would very likely occur to him' that if Colonel 
Phayro woro murdered at once, there would be 
an immediate inquiry. Thorc would bo n great 
disturbance ; the murder would out ; and His crime 
would bo discovered. It would naturally strike him that 
if ho could givo hia master only enough of this poison 
to make him ill so that he would have to go homo, lie 
would have done what the Maharaja wautod, mid 
would get his guerdon all the same, while at the same 
time ho-would run less ris*r, and have less on his cui* 
science. Of course, on this point, I may refer nut 
merely to his not putting tho whole of tho ar.-ienio in¬ 
to the sherbet, but also to his dealing with the con¬ 
tents of the bottle which was given to him, and which 
contained tin* physician’s stuff, as m 3 ' loaned friend 
termed it. Finding that a few drops exuding from 
the bottle produced unpleasant blisters on his stomach, 
He probably thought, “ dear me. if a lit tie of this causes 
so much pain, it will not be sufo for me to put tho 
whole of it into Colonol Pliny re’s bath.” aud accord¬ 
ingly ho throw awftiy the contents of tno bottle. But 
not only may this consideration well bo borne in mind 
by the members of tho Commission in determining 
whether or not those servants desired at. once and sud¬ 
denly I*) take away Colonel Phnvre’s life, but it- has an 
important, bearing in regard to their readiness, which 
was much commented, upon by 1113 ’ leurued friend, to 
accede to the Maharaja s desire that they should act 
as his)instruments ill poisoning Colonel' Phavrc when 
tho proposition was made to them in tho first* in¬ 
stance. ft no1, u fitil they were completely iu tho 
Maharaja 8 power until ho had got them itntlor bis con¬ 
trol and bad made thorn furnish him with informal ibn 
and paid them bribes, that he spoke to them of adminis¬ 
tering poison, or that they entertained tho propo¬ 
sition. We see if, in the case of all of thorn. It ri Hr«ti 
of all, “ Uivo me information, take money from mo,” 
two - prijceeduigR to which a colour might easily bo 
given tyi the part of the Maharaja which would bo 
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te sufficient to ruin fcbe men. It would have been 
easy for the Maharaja just to Bond down to Colonel 
Phnyrc when Rowjee or Nursoo brought him a paper, 
saving, “ Look here, here is one of your servants come 
tome with this paper which he has taken out of your 
office.” It would have been easy for the Maharaja to 
tuy, “ These men have been applying to me for money 
for the purpose of communicating information, and I 
have paid it to them, and I now send them to you toshow 
that these men have in point of fact taken tiro money.” 
Deeming the Maharaja to be an unscrupulous man, 
they, bearing these things in mind, must have felt they 
were completely in his power ; and if they speak the 
truth, the method of their employment was singularly 
judicious. The ayah and those working with her do 
not appear to have known directly anything of the fact 
that Rowjee and Nursoo were also working in 
their own direction on the part of the Maharaja. 
There is no connection between the parties. 
Any one of the informants might therefore have 
been sacrified without the necessity of exposing the 
others. In the same way, as I have already suggested, 
His Highness appears to have been working through 
Mr. Dadabhoy Nowrojee for the public view of these 
transactions, so wo find him working not merely 
through Damodhur Punt in regard to the secret con¬ 
spiracy, but wo-find him working with Rowjee and 
Nursoo as one class, and with the ayah and others as 
another class ; and Damodhur Punt, though strange to 


examined cannot be expected to bo as nccurato 
as the recollection of Mr. Souter. In answer to 
the question, “ Do you remember examining^ the 
ayah Ameena in reference to this matter?” Mr. 
Souter says — u Perfectly. I first saw heron the 16th 
December between five and six o’clock in the afternoon. 
I saw her in her own room in Mr. Boovoy’s compound. 
Oil that first occasion she did not make a detailed 
statement to me, and I did not take it down on that day 
because she was very ill and unfit to give a detailed 
statement on that occasion. Sho stated that she had 
beon at the Maliaraja Mulharrao’s Palace, and also that 
she hail received certain sums of money from him. ^ho 
had high fever on at the timo, and begged mo to come 
and see her at some other time when she would give 
mo all the details. Before 1 saw the ayah on this even¬ 
ing, to the best of my belief none of my police had seen 
her.” Therefore it would appear to be perfectly clear 
from Mr. Soiiter’s evidenco that when attention 
was first directed to the fact of fcHfe ayah having been 
driven by the cart-man to the Haveli on some day in 
the month of Ramzan, and Mr. Souter proceeded 
to the ayah’s quarters, he found her in a state of health 
that did not admit of her being particularly examin¬ 
ed ; and he was obliged to remain satisfied with tho 
statement that she had been to the Maharaja’s Palace 
and receivod money from His Highness. Two days after 
this her illness having increased, so that she had to 
be removed to the hospital, Mr. Souter went and took 


say, t he head of the whole tiling, is not brought into her statement, marked D 2. Now, it is tolerably clear 


contact with any one of the servauts. 
this conspiracy. 


operate in the same direction, yet the motive power 
ie kept hidden. That, I think, explains many’ of 


'i’lie strings of that tho police, supposing them to have invented 
when the machinery is workod, all what the ayah said cm tho 18th, must have had almost 

superhuman powers. They lmd got to deal with a 
woman who was suffering from high fever, who could 
not be in a positiou to profit by their instinotions, and 
tlioy would have, moreover, to make her understand 
tho details of a tale about which they themselves 
knew nothing, because at that timo the only informa¬ 
tion the police had was that which was supplied by 
It | Dawood tho cartman. Then tho ayah's evidenco 


think, explains many 

the peculiarities of this case. I think it may bo 
taken to account, for what otherwise is a somewhat 
unaccountable circumstance. Colonel Phayre says 
on the 6th and 7th of November ho suffered from the 
same symptoms as on the 9th. Rowjee says that on 
the 6th and 7th ho put nothing into the sherbet 


may perfectly well bo that though Rowjee hud not | gave a clue to much that was subsequently discovered. 
Dnt anything into the sherbet ou these dates, some | She was able to point to the persons who hadaccom- 
otherof the Residency 


occasions to 


_ ^ servants in the pay of tho I panied her to or into tho Palace on tho 

Maharaja had dono so, and thus produced the effects ! which she referred, and those witnesses being examin- 
I ‘bod by Colonel Phayro, My learned friend was i od, were found to corroborate heron every point. 
Uescri ^ t | mt Qoionel Phayro’s imagination was It has not boen contended that these witnesses were 

r 11 l* ted by his having heard or read Rowjeo’s state- ! not substantially speaking tho truth, and they 
stimu a • / j s no fc s0 . Rowjeo’s statement is firm the ayah in regard to these portions of hi 


ments. Hut that- , 

perfectly inconsistent with Coloi e _ 

formed any idea from it in regard to the transactions 
of the 6th and 7th, for he distinctly says that after 
the two powders had been given to him, and 

1 1 __ * ^ li aivi i » L a 


do con- 
her stnte- 

Phuyre having I inont. But, says my learned friend, the aynh’s refer¬ 
ence to poison was an after-thought, and ho would 
have tho Commission suppose that that after-thought 
was suggested by tho police. Now, to consider the 


ho had 


miled thorn together and put them into the sherbet i valno of that suggestion, we have to consider the 
two or tliree times when no one was at hand to see I state the ayah was in. She was still very ill in hos- 
hirn. as a few da vs elapsed without anything happen- pita] in a separate room, at the door of which a police- 
imr * the Maharaia evidently became impatient, and man was stationed. This policeman was not one of 

o’ J . . n i-l.ftrnfnrin 1 1 ... I_i- . r . i: i ...l .... .1:.. 


Bent, for him and tho jouuular again. It is there ore 
dent* that nothing Rowjee had said before Mr. 1 0,1 ' 1 
or before this Commission could have sngg RB Cl 
Colonel- Phayro that his sherbet had boen drugget 
on the 6th or 7th. It nmy bo that considering I io 
wholesale system of bribery that seems to have been 
adopted with the Residency servants, some othor of 
the servants had drugged the sherbet on these two 
particular days. Now, my Lord, my learned friend, 
taking the wit nesses sevioHw, asked tho Court not 
to believe them ; and, first of all, [ will, refer to what 
ho said about tho ayah Ameena. With regard to her, 
it is perfectly clear, from Mr. ^outer’s evidence at 
page 175 of tho short-hand writer’s notes, that 
Mr. Souter saw the ayah before any of the police 
had had an interview with her. The ayah, it will bo 
remembered, was seriously ill at the time, and. her 
recollection of what took place when she was first 


tho heads of polico but an ordinary sepoy, to whom 
the task of instructing tho ayah on a point of this 
magnitude would scarcely have been entrusted. 
Dr. Seward goes to see tho avail, and my learn- 
od friend mode a point regarding that visit 
been which.I was surprised to hear him make. It 
seems to me perfectly natural that Dr. Seward 
should go to seo the avail, not merely because she had 
boon under his care before, but because sho was the 
ayah of a fridiul of his, and it was natural also, con¬ 
sidering the evidence she had given, that he should 
desire to see how sho was progressing toward^ re¬ 
covery I cannot soe anything unnatural or improper 
in his paying that visit, and ho know that his friend 
Dr. Lewis would not objeefc. When he gets there he 
sees the ayah, and does no more than any other physi¬ 
cian of experience would do. He notices her condi¬ 
tion i ho docs not think her physioal eonditiou is 
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, -_ r ®6Wt to account for her state; ami it occurs, to 

^ vbwV^its it would occur to auy medical man, that she 
"had something' on her inind. Then, again, I find 
nothing at all improbable or unnatural in the woman, 
on being spoken to, desiring to complete her state¬ 
ment to Mr. Souter. That there was no connivance 
between Mr. Souter and Dr. Seward is clear from this, 
that when Mr. Souter went he know so little of what 
she was going to say that he did not expect any fur- 
iur deposition, and took no writing materials with 
turn. V hen he comes, the woman makes the state¬ 
ment, which was recorded by Mr. Souter on the 
following day, the 18th, in which she speaks of the 
Maharaja speaking in a guarded way about the poison. 
f ow> m * v l^nmd friend asked the Commission 
o compare what Mr. Souter too 1 *, down from 
ion statement on this occasion with what she 
. ? a,( * before the Commission. I ask the Com¬ 
mission to do tho same, and I think they will 
come to the conclusion that the two statements sub¬ 
stantially agree. The words in tho statement must 
be taken to bo rather the words of Mr. Pouter than 
those of the ayah. Mr. Souter does not profess to have 
literally translated them, but has simply given in his 
own language what he understood her to say. My 
learned friend says that he did not think it at all like¬ 
ly an ayah would use such expiessions as somo of those 
contained in the statement. No doubt “ threw out a 
feeler ” is not an exact translation of tho vernacular ex¬ 
pression use 1 by the ayah, but it is an expression that 
is perfectly comprehensible, and convoys the idea it 
iR intended to convey. When the ayah iB examined 
before tho Commission she said substantially the same 
thing. She speaks about ctwochas or muntrus , and you 
lind t he Maharaja speaking to her, guardedly as lie 
would be likely to speak upon such a matter. Now, 
asking a native, at all events in the class of life to 
which this woman belongs, about muntrus, charms, 
find so on, would be perfect ly well understood, I appre¬ 
hend, by every one of the Commission to be something 
very like “ throwing out a feeler ” regarding more 
than mere sorcery. Before this Commission she was of 
c.mrso examined at much greater leugth, and much moro 
particularly than she was exumined before Mr. 
N outer j but she told the samo story, and her state¬ 
ment was amply corroborated. Another point with re¬ 
gard to her evidence which my learned friend dwelt 
upon was her statement that she had been threatened 
by the police. Now, I have no doubt, though it is Home 
days since tho circumstances occurred undor which 
that expression was used by her, they will be clearly 
in the recollection of the members of the Commission. 
The evidence is at page 9 of tho notes. My learned 
friend asked her — “ Did either Abdool Ali or Akbar 
Ali say to you that the Maharaja must have said some¬ 
thing about it?” and she answered, “ Yes, they threat¬ 
ened me and said, if anything of the kind was said, do 
yon state it, and then I said I have stated all that » 
know.” Now what she said with regard to the answer 
translated threatened was dum kia, but she went on at 
once to any what sort of threat it was that had been 
used, and I think that the true rendering of the ex¬ 
pression should have been “ they threatened me by say- 
ing. ,, When her attention was called to the “ threaten* 
by the question whether Mr. Souter threatened 
her, she said at once, “ No one threatened meand 
then afterwards, “ when asked what made her pay she 
was threatened,” she says, “ I did liot say so.” The 
short-hand writer’s notes were read to her, and she said 
c< l don't think I said so; I did not mean it.” in fact, 
she used the expression not in the sense we attach to it, 
but in a very much milder sense. 1 thins therefore, 
that in the circumstances of the taking of the ayah’s 
evidence there is everything to support its aubstan* 
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tial accuracy and nothing whatever to detract from 
its value in the minds of the Commission. As to the 
threats, they appoar to have beon of tho most innocent 
character. 1 lie question i.^ put to her as to whether 
t.lio Maharaja had spokeu on,a certain topic ; but as to 
ill-usage or harsh treatment, nothing of the kind is 
mentioned by her, nor does she complain of it. Now 
the next witness, and ono who is of coarse a much more 
important one than the ayah, to whose evidence 1 pro¬ 
pose to direct my observations, is Rowjee, whom 1 find 
the ayah mentionod in tho course of her statements, 
so that tho police had their attention directed towards 
him, and found out that., though a peon employed at 
the Residency on small wages, he had been spending 
large sums of money in the bazaar. The police made 
enquiries and found there was foundation, at all events, 
for the story that ho had been spending money' in This 
way ; and accordingly, 0 n tho 22nd of December, he 
was arrested, liis evidence will be found at page 80 
of the short-hand writer’s notes, in which he speaks 
of making a statement before Mr. Pouter, and the cir- 
ciimstancos under which he made it. The correctness 
of that statement was confirmed by.Mr. Souter. Your 
Lordship will also remember what Sir Lewis Polly said 
about Rowjee s statement. He was examined 
as to that, and lie tells us how he and Mr. 
Souter, considering that thoro -was no prospect of 
really discovering any duo as to who made the 
attempt to poison Colonol Phavre, wqro going to 
Bombay on tho 23rd, and were arranging to spend 
their Christmas holidays thore. That is very good 
proof that so far as Ameena’s statement was con- 
corned very mac!, importance was not' attached 
to it by itself. But at this time Rowjee makes his 
statement ; the proposed journey to Bombay is put 
off; and Mr Lewis Polly says ho would like to seo 
tho man and judge lor himself. He sees the man on 
that, day, and hears his statement, and he says the 
statement was substantially the same as had been 
giveu before the Commission. Wo have here Row- 
jee’s statement -a statement perfootly voluntarily 
made and under (lie most natural circumstances in 
the world. Mr. Souter is obliged to havo him arrested, 
as it is known ho spent mouoy in the bazaar. Re 
says nothing to Mr. Souter upon tho morning of his 
arrest, but he is kept undor surveillance. He is iu 
the Residency compound along with the other servants, 
and they say to him, u We havo told all aboui it. 
iou had better save yourself”—a perfootly g<,xxl 
reason to operate on the mind of a man like Rowjee. 
Ho therefore sends for a police luvvildar and u. ks to 
lie taken to tho Khun Siilicb, who inunodiktely ^ takes 
him to Mr. Souter ; and ultimately he makes a state¬ 
ment before Sir Lewis Pelly and Mr. Souter, who 
accordingly remain in Bnroda to pursue further 
investigations. Tho stat ement is reduced to writing, 
net apparently on the day it was made, but 
on the following day, when Mr. Souter found 
opportunity. I may here mention that Rowjec’u 
statement, made to Sir Lewis Polly and Mr. 
Souter, gravely implicated Nursoo, his superior 
officer, and the jemadar was arrested kho next morn¬ 
ing as soon as lie came to the Residency. That was 
the 23rd. i shad by and bye speak of the opportuni¬ 
ties otf communication with Rowjee and Nursoo Intel 
with each other. Nursoo, being apprehended on tho 
23rd, makes bis statement, and makes it at a nine 
when it* was perfectly impossible that ho could huvo 
beon coached up as to what Rowj e had. said, because 
Rowjee* s statement had not thou beon taken in writ¬ 
ing. Not only then was there no intorcon.inunica- 
tion between Nursoo and Rowjee, excepi that short 
iiuterview at which Rowjee said, Drkko, tuitm, l have 
said everything yan(uk ~~everything up to my nock,' 
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ere was no one in a position to state tho details 
rjee’s confession to Nursoo, inasmuch as Row 
a confession had not then been reduced to writ 
in-. Mr. Souter, Sir Lewis Felly, and tho nativ 
policeman who had heard Rowjee’s statement on the 
previous day might have h&d some general idea as to 
what the statement amounted to, but could scarcely 
have carried all the details in their minds. Never¬ 
theless, as tlte Commission will perceive—and I shall 
ask the Commission to compare the statements of the 
two witnesses,—it was perfectly impossible that tho 
police, from the information they themselves had, 
could have communicated to the one what the other 
had said in the detail in which they must have com 
municated it in order to render it, practicable for the 
one to repeat substantially what the other had stated. 
Nursoo does not look like a clover man, and supposing 
the police to have had the villainy to repeat and tho 
cleverness to remember, point by point, the details of 
what Rowjees aid is it to bo supposed for a moment 
that a man with Nursoo s dullness of intellect could 
so aptly, learn what, it is suggested, thepolice had taught 
him? Tho oniy explanation is, 1 think, that both men 
are speaking substantially the truth. Now, there wort 
three main points in which my learned friend impeach 
ed Rowjee’s story, aud tho first of these points t( 
which I would refer for it appears to me to be one of 
the most important is his story with regard to pudro. 
Rowjee boldly charges Pedro with having accompa¬ 
nied hipi to the Haveli to see tho Maharaja. Pudro as 
stoutly denies that he did so. My learned friend says 
Pedro is introduced as a truthful witness, and must bo 
believed. Well, Ido not know that my learned friend 
is entitled to say he was introduced as a truthful wit¬ 
ness. Ho is introduced protty much on tho same 
footing as all the witnesses wore introduced by me 
—not as being specially truthful or trustworthy. I 
do not think I used a single such expression in regard 
to him. I simply said ho would prove the receipt of 
money from His Highnes3. These witnesses wero not 
introduced by mo as being special witnesses of truth; 
but rather as persons who had mado certain state 
meats into which the Government of India had con 
sidered it desirable an enquiry should bo held. 1 did 
not vouch for their truth, and it is this Commission 
that must decide as to their credibility. However, 
Pedro has, no doubt, tho ad vantage of coming before 
the Commission as an old servant of Colonel Phayre’s 
and so far must be taken to be a respectable man 
He denies point-blank that there was any truth 
Rowjee’s story aboutj hint. He denied that ho had ever 
been to tho Maharaja, but it is to bo observed that his 
denied begins as soon as admission would be dangerous 
to himself. I do not think there is anything to be 
inferred from the fact of his being exnmined before Mr. 
Edginton in Bombay. Mr. Edginton, no doubt, fully 
deserves the commendation bestowed upon him. He 
is Mr. Sou tor's representative, his deputy, and he is 
now acting for him in Bombay, and lie is, as wo all 
know, a very capable and excellent officer. But 
i don't think that there is any reason to suggest 
that Pedro gave his evidence before Mr Edgin 
ton nnder any greater advantage than he would 
have enjoyed if he had given his evidence 
before Mr. .‘•outer. Ho was taken before Mr. Edgin- 
ton by the direction of Mr. Sonter, and by Mr. 
Sou tor's officers. He was taken before Mr. Edginton, I 
may mention, by tho Khan Sahob. llis denial of 
knowledge of those transactions, however, as I have 
stated, begins as ~oon as his admission would be fatal 
to bim ; as sooli as his admission would have involved 
him in connection with the offence, he ceases to admit. 
There is therefore This to be said, that by a denial of 
this kind he not only saves his character with his 
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master, which may be dear to him, but also save* 
self, for the moment, from being charged with being 
an accomplice in these transactions. But I must say 
that it occurs to mo as a curious thing that, long before 
the attempt to murder Colonel Phayre was discovered, 
Pedro should have been in everybody’s month as being 
in high favour with the Maharaja, and as a person who, 
at tho instigation of tho Maharaja, had undertaken to 
administer poison to Colonel Phayre. Such evidence 
is not conclusive, but it is something when you find a 
man’s name associated not exactly with bazaar gup, 
but talked about by the Residency servants as being 
in tho pay of the Maharaja ; • aud when you soo this 
very witness mentioned by the Residency servants in 
their conversations one with another, and with persons 
of their own condition and creed, who were in the habit 
of frequenting the Residency, as boing in the pay of 
the Maharaja and being in such favour because he 
had consented to poison Colonel Phayre—when you 
find that Pedro is associated with Rowjee,— tho 
very man who admittod that h C himself had at¬ 
tempted to poison Colonel Phayre on the morning of 
the 9th of Novembor— I think these are circumstances 
that merit consideration on tho part of the Commis¬ 
sion. Pedro himself shows that Rowjeo was cogni¬ 
zant of his dealings with tho Malmraja, for he says 
in cross-examination by my learned friend that he 
told Rowjee of the present which ho had received 
from tho Maharaja. Why should he have done that 
unless there was some link betwe n thorn ? At pago 80 
of the short-hand writer’s notes wo find this:—“Did 
you yourself ask Rowjee to go with you to the Maha¬ 
raja ? Answer— I did not say anything to Rowjeo 
except as to tho payment of rupees sixty.” Why 
should he have told Rowjee about the receipt of those 
sixty rupees unless there was somo link binding them, 
both together in tho sorvico of the Maharaja ? It 
seems to inc to bo a very reasonable inference from 
that answer that Pedro knew a good deal more than, 
being in fear for his life, he was ready to admit. 
Moreover, J do uofc think tho Commission can have 
failed to observe that Pedro gave his evidence with 
considerable reluctance. His evidence begins at page 
29. Ho admits that Salim used to ask him to go to 
the Maharaja’s, and that it would be well for him if 
ho did. He says, u I declined to go,” and boing asked 
as to the receipt of the rupees sixty, he says, “I have 
deposed to particulars in my deposition.” 

J he President—Excuse me, Mr. Advocate-General. 
Except the ayah’s statement before Mr. Souter and 
the examination here, is there anything on the sub¬ 
ject. of the conversations ? 

The Advocate.General—Nothing. It only occurs 
in tho ayah’s statement, and in hor evidence given 
before tho Commission. It was brought out in the 
cross-examination by my learned friend. Of course I 
could not as< him anything about this conversation. 
Vour Lordship will find that they are referred to in 
page 7. 

Mr. Branson—She first said it was Pedro and Rowjee 
who had told her, and then she turned round and 
said it was Kurreem and tho other man. Then Kurreem 
was called aud was not asked a question on the sub- 
joot. 

The Advocate-General—As to what iny learned 
friend has just referred to, the mistake on tho ayah’s 
part was so palpablo that I am astonished ho has re- 
ferrod to it. But tho evidence's clear that what she 
was told was that Pedro and Rowjeo wero mhn 
ho were in high favour with the Maliavaja j 
and that when she heard Pedro and Row- 
jeo thus spoken of, and connected it with tho 
proposal to apply a charui to Colonel Phayre, she 
became alarmed and oniertaiued suspicious that 
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— serious attempts were on foot to talco 

Phayre’s life. As to whether Kurreem tnew 
anything about it, of course it would have boon im¬ 
possible fqr mo to put the question in oxamination- 
in-chief, and the point was not followed up in cross- 
examination by my learned friend, and I had therefore 
no opportunity of putting it i n tin* re-examination. 
1 he principal thing is the ayah’s statement, to Mr. 

5 ’ " n . c J* ^ ear, y points to this very connection 
of Pedro with Ilowjee. W., find from Rowjeo that 
Pedro hod propositions nmdo to him by Salim which 
le agu'i'd to carry out; an.l the Commission will note 
the manner m which Pedro gave his evidence. In- 
stead of stating, as ono would expect a man to do who 
had done nothing moro than receive a casual preseut, 
we find Pedro saying, “ ! said to Salim I was going to 
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U a, and he brought me sixty rupees. I have deposed | into an entire 
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to the particulars in my deposit ion,” obviously want 
mg to just limit himself to that deposition, and say 
nothing more. Now, my Lord, I don’t wish to sav 
anything obout Iedro more than is necessary. He 
is not hero on his trial, but 1 submit that upon these 
circumstances the Commission may well doubt, and 
very gravely doubt, whether Pedro was telling the 
whole truth before them ; and that there is not much 
improbability, but much reason to believe that as 
Rowjeo say 8 , Pedro was a person acting with him in 
the attempt to poison Colonel Phayro. If Pedro was 
to do nothing—not to be concerned in any way and to 
bo of no use for the Maharaja,—it is difficult to under¬ 
stand why he should have got a present of money 
from the Maharaja. Certainly, something would bo 
expected of him in return for what he had received, 
and though the evidence is not direct in the case, there 
is, I think, quite enough on record before this Com¬ 
mission to induce this Commission to say that they are 
not satisfied with Pedro’s evidence, and that the hc- 


on the 23rd,” and that before hiking his statement ho 
mentinned it to Sir Lewis Pellv. 

The President — Sir Lewis Pellv fixes it as the 24th. 

Phe Advocate-General -Taking it to be the 2 Lb, 
that will not in the slightest degree interfere w ith 
the argument I was presenting to the Cointnistiim 
before the adjournment, because it was not until 
the 21th that Row joe’s statement was reduced 
into writing. Whether it was the 23rd or 2 -UIl, 
there would still be the same observation, ihat. 
no one would be so familiar with the details 
of Rowjeo 8 statement as to be able to communi¬ 
cate them to Nursoo. Now, my Lord, the next epi¬ 
sode in the evidence of Ilowjee. upon which uiv 
learned friend dwelt, was the episode of the bottle, 
and »ere I venture to think that my learned friend foil 


count he gives of himself is not satisfactory. Rowjeo 
could have had no motive to accuse Pedro; it is not 


, .— i ; iu in not. 

suggested that they had had any quarrel; but Row joe, 
having to toll his story, mentioned the name of Pedro 
as a circumstance just in the same way as he men- 
turned the circumstances as connecting him with Nur¬ 
soo and others in the same transactions. 

. ^ng aow past 2 o’clock, the Commission ad. 
journed for tiffin. 


On the,re-assembling of the Commission at. a quarter 
to 3 o clock, the Advocate-General resumed his ad¬ 
dress as under:— 

I liavo discussed, my Lord, i ho effect, which the 
episodo in regard to Pedro may be taken to produce 
upon the evidence of Rowjeo. 

The President—Before you proceed further, there 
seems to bo some considerable doubt from t he notes 
whethor Nursoo’s statement was made on the 23rd 
December. Sir Lewis Pelly sa\ s that it was made on 
the 24th, but I have taken it down from you that 
Nursoo made his statement on the 23rd. 

The Advocate-General—It was, in point of fart 
made on the 24th. 

The President—Mr. Souter seems to have left it 
a little uncertain. 

^Tho Advocate-General—It will be found at page 
176, that Mr. Souter says— 1 * Nursoo wa 3 apprehended 
on the 23rd. I think he was apprehended on the 
23rd—it may bq on the 24tb” The 24th won Id bo 
Thursday, and that was the day on which the Maha¬ 
raja paid bis usual visit to the Residency. Probably 
Mr. Souter may be wrong in saying it was the 23id, 
and Sir Lewis Pellv would be rigjbt. Bat Mr. Souter! 
us your Lordship sees, does not speak positively as id 
the date. He says, “ I think Nursoo was apprehended 


error. The evidence of 1 Darnedhur 


J unt in regard to this bottle was that after having r0 - 
eennl from Goojaba, Nana KhanvolkuVs man, a 
large bottle e>»naming the physician’s stuff, he poured 

er^llor'boUln oft” teatS ° f tlm * lal ' ser b<5Ult ' 
smaller bottle of his own, and the bottle into which he 

so poured it was not, as my learned friend assumed an 

otto-of-rose bottle, but „ bottle in which uttar had 

iisefl ^h P t • that t lS t ,e “pwssion that Damodhur Punt 
nsed that is, at page 113-“ This bottle was this 
eng 1 , (showing about a linger and a half). This 
bottle contained some medicine. The Maharaja had 
naked mo to pour the medicine into another battle - 

} 'l " 1 ' !'® 1 f ,ttlu 1 poured the medicine into 

was a bottle which belonged to me and used to contain 
otto-of-roses. Now my learned frie.id from that 

jumped to tbe conclusion that this was ono of those 
bottles which we all of us have soon, and which eou.e 
from Turkey or Persia, which are generally ornament- 
ed with gold leaf, and which have a verv Might 
perforation running down the couture of a ,. did mu,* 
of glass, into which one or two drops of the precious 
uttar is poured—a bottle which could not be used for 
the purpose for which this bottle was professedly used 
by the witness. Of course, it could not have been 
such an ornamented bottle, decorated with gold leaf 
and containing only a very narrow hole int o which 
ono could put in but two drops ; but it was a but t Jo 
simply which had contained, and which the man had 
used, for keeping uttar iu. In calling it an otu>-nf- 
rose bottle tho Interpreter used rather a loose trans¬ 
lation. The passago of which J was thinking 
now is at page 121 ). Ho says —“ It was a small bottle 
of this length (shows finger), and that l poured it, 
into a bottlo which had contained otto-of-roses.*’ 
4'ho word uttar was translated otto-of-roses. We 
know perfectly wall that the uttar used in t his country 
is not fcbo pure otto-of-roses, not. tho delicate decoction, 
or whatov r it, may be, that is contained in the small 
bottles which my learned friend obviously had in his 
mind’s oyo atUio time. In the statement he made 
to Mr. Richey he ineroly mentions uttar, which is 
an essential extract from tho rose, and a preparation 
not ai, all as agreeable to tho smell. It is perfectly 
certain that my learned friend’s theory about this 
being mi otto-de-roso bottle, such as is to bo found it) 
the bazaars of Constantinople or Teheran, will nob bold 
water, becauso tho uttar bottle that was used by 
fliowjeu i 9 described not only by himself, but uls • by 
Damodhnr Punt in a manner which is perfectly 
inconsistent with my learned friend’s theory.’ 1 " the 
first place, an otto-of-roso bottlo proper is bottlo 
which will contain only ono or two drtqis of any 
liquid whatsoever, whilst this bottlo was used by 
Row joe to Shako up cue of the powders which he. had 
prepared from tho packet s given to him, in water, 
previous to pouring it in Colonel Plmyrc’s sherbet, an 
operation which could not by any possibility have 






^be^^erfortnccl in an otto-of-rose bottle such as my 
^learned friend was thinking of. 1 think it is at the 
foot of page 87 that Rowjee gives a description of the 
bottle. “ How large was the bottle f” he was asked ; 
and he answers. “ About the length of iny finger, 
and about a quarter of an inch in width; it was a 
round bottle.” Then Damodhur Punt described the 
bottles—the two bottles that were received by him, 
or at least that were in his possession— the one that he 
received from Goojaba, and the other which was his 
OVV n—and he says that the one he received from 
Goo : aba was about as long as that (pointing to about 
an inch below the fore-finger), and that the other 
bottle, which had contained the uttar, and which used 
to contain a portion of the physician’s stuff, was 
about the length of his finger. 

Mr. SerjoAnt Ballantino—Pardon mo, he said about 
the length of half his finger. 

The Advocate General— I think my learned friend 
will find that he said that the larger bottle was longer 
than his finger and going down to the middle of his 
band, and that the smaller bottle was a little less 
than bu finger. But whatever the size of the bottle 
may be—whether as long only as two or three 
joints of his finger—it certainly was a bottle larger 
than one which would contain but two or three 
drops ; otherwise the operation referred to could not 
have been parformed with it. I will read the other 
report :—“It was about thi* longtli (showing from 
the top of his finger to the bottom of his hand). 
The Maharaja asked me to pour the contents of his 
vial into another bottle—a bottle which had contained 
otto-of-roses. It is a small bottle of this size (pointing 
to about two joints of his fore-finger). I kept the bot¬ 
tle in my place.” I am perfectly willing to take it that 
it was only the length of the two first joints of his 
fore-finger ; but it is perfectly certain that this small 
vial, which the man spoke of, could not have been such 
a bottle as my learned friend had in his contemplation 
when ho was speaking about it : it was not a bpttle 
■which contained merely a small perforation in the 
glass into which but a drop or two could bo poured, but 
one into which it was possible to pour not an incon¬ 
siderable portion of the medicine which the physician 
had prepared, and which was in the larger bottle sent 
to Damodhur by the hands of Goojaba. But whatever 
was the length of the bottle, is not a very material 
point. There is no doubt whatever that it was a small 
bottle and there is also no doubt that it was not a 
bottle’uf the description that my learned friend sug- 
gested. It was not an otto-of-roee bottle,proper such as 
my learned friend may have purchased during his pas¬ 
sage through Egypt- T 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—I ca» assure you that I 
did not buy an otto-de-rose bottle during my passage 
through Egypt. (Laughter .) 

The Advocate-General—It was a bottle which had 
contained uttar, and which he had by him. It was a 
bottle large enough for the purpose stated by the 
witness; it was a round bottle, and not constructed in 
the way my learned friend suggested, and it was capa¬ 
ble of containing some considerable quantity of the 
medicine contained in the larger bottle, handed to him 
by Goojaba. No purpose could have been served by 
pouring two drops of the physician’s stuff into the phial, 
nor after the exudat ion from that bottle would there 
have been anything to throw away. I take it that it 
was an ordinary phial—an ordinary glass bottle— 
a round bottle which used to contain not two or throe 
drops of a precious liquid, but which could be used, if 
the evidence is true, for the purpose, as Rowjee says it 
was used, namely, of making the powder become dis¬ 
solved in water. From a bottle of that kind, not sealed 
with bealing-wax, not fastened with any cork, but 


simply confined by a wisp of cotton, covered with ft 
little bees’ wax, there cannot be any difficulty in assum¬ 
ing that something would exude when placed where 
the witness says he placed it. He tied it to the string of 
his drawers. Wo saw when he was in Court, the sort 
of way in which that garment was worn by him, and 
that the string would be in immediate contact with his 
skin ; and that some scar or wound existed upon the 
portion of his stomach which comes in immediate con¬ 
tact with the string of his drawers in front, was proved 
by Dr. Gray, ltowjee says that having tied the bottle, 
fastened in the way I have described, to the string of 
his pyjamas, ho took his way homewards. Now the 
natural effect of his walking would make this bottle 
sway about with his body — and, being imperfectly 
fastened, as it was with bees’ wax and cotton, nothing 
would be more likely than that some of its contents 
should exude on to his skin. Dr. Gray 1ms told us, 
and, although my learned friond appeared to entertain 
some doubt — the proposition may have been novel to 
him, —there can be no doubt whatever that arsenic is 
a caustic; all the works of authority upon that subject 
agree in the statement, that arsenic may produce such 
nn effect as was spoken to by Dr. Gray and the witness 
Rowjee, and that arsenic in suspension, as Dr. Gray 
has stated, would, if it escaped from a bottle of this 
kind, and found a lodgment on the skin, bo calculated 
to produce the blister which ltowjee spoke of. A good 
deal was said about its being a boil that was produced 
and not a blister, and that was owing to an infirmity 
of expression on the part of the Interpreter, of which 
we have had occasionally to complain. The Interpre¬ 
ter’s better judgment induced him to call it a blister. 
There is no doubt whatever, from the explanation 
that the witness himself used, that what he meant was 
a “ blister,” but the Interpreter followed rather the 
language used by my learned friend in the course of 
the cross-examination in putting his questions when he 
spoke of it as a boil. The witness spoke of it as a 
“ blister,” and if the word “blister” had been used 
throughout by the Interpreter, as it was used in the 
first instance, I think my learned friend’s argument 
on that point would have boon a good deal disposed of. 
Rowjee*s examination in regard to this point will be 
found at page 78; he says, “I took the bottle with 
me. 1 tucked the bottle up in my drawers, and it 
produced a wound or sort of swelling. Mr. Melvill — 
He said he put it between his strings. The nterpre- 
tor— II is moaning is that he put it between the strings 
of his drawers and the drawers. Examination con¬ 
tinued : — The injury was like a boil. Interpreter— I 
think he means a blister. Witness (asked for explana¬ 
tion)— It was a boil. When a man gets a burn it pro¬ 
duces that kind of thing. The wound was here. 
(Showing his stomach).”—Now, my Lord, if there is 
one thing perfectly in the knowledge of every one in 
this Court it is that if a man gets a burn it does not pro¬ 
duce a boil, but a blister ; and if the Interpreter had 
translated the word poodi as " blister ” throughout, it 
would have Bared some trouble, for “ boil ” apparently 
there was none. The word “ boil ” was adopted by the 
Interpreter somewhat unfortunately, but the descrip¬ 
tion given by the witness, who sustained it, was that 
it produced not a “ boil ” but rather an injury that is 
really commonly known by the name of “ blister.” 

8 ir Richard Meade — t( Blister ” was what he said. 

The Advocate-General —And as to the fact that a 
blister may be produced by caustic, Dr. Gray gave 
a clear opinion ; he examined the man, he found the 
marks, and gave his opinion on the subject to the 
Commission. There can bo no doubt whatever, there¬ 
fore, that so far as this question of the boil iB concern¬ 
ed, Rowjeo’s statement is thoroughly corroborated. 
Now, iny Lord, at the time that Dr. Gray examined the 
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Rowjeo, and found upon him these signs, 
Punt, hud not been examined, and he gave 
description of the contents of tho bottle, of the stuff 
which tho phvsieian hud made, and which my learned 
friend read from the statement made by Damodhur 
Punt, before Mr. Richey, on tho 29th January 1875 ; 
and if that statement bo true, it proves this — that 
not only was t here arsenic in the composition which the 
physician had made, and which was contained in tho 
bottle brought by Goojaba - 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantino — There was no arsenic in the 
bottle. 

Tho Advocate-General —I beg my learned friend’s 
pardon, there was. I will read tho statement made 
by Damodhur Punt: — “At tho same time,-namely, 
when the Resident had tho open wound, tho big physi¬ 
cian’s younger brother brought a bo'ttlo of poison made 
up by the physician, but as there wore many of us pre¬ 
sent, he did not give it that time, and he may also have 
wanted something f or it. In the evening one day, when 
Col. Phayre had tho boil on his forehead, the Maharaja 
told me to get some blister flies.” Those arc tho same 
insects which wero described by tho interpreter here 
ns largo ants. Whether it is a blister fly or large ant 
I cannot say ; but the same word Muckaria has been 
used by the witness both before Mr. Richey and boforo 
the Commission “ To send to the younger brother 
of the big physician. He told tne to send throngh tho 
Fouzdaree and have the Wagroos sent to catch some 
flies and taken to the physician. I told Narayen Rao 
Wakusker, who is in tho Fouzdaree, accordingly. Tho 
next morning the Maharaja told Ilnriba, in my pre¬ 
sence, that tho physician’s younger brother wanted 
some snakes to make medicine. The snakeman came 
to me two or three days after, saying ho had tho snakes 
that had been ordered, and I told him to tako thorn to 
Hariba and take his ordor before going with them to 
the physician. Narayen Rao brought the blister flies 
then taken by tho Wagrees and showed them to me, 
and tho next day Goojaba, a servant of Nana Khan- 
volkur, came and showed me somo blister flios of the 
same kind, and I told him to tate them to I ho physi¬ 
cian’s brother and submit them for his approval. 
About the samo time tho Maharaja told mo that tho 
physician’s younger brother wanted tho nrino of a 
black horse, and ( gave orders to Bapoojee, the Kam- 
dar of the Khas Paga, to take some urine accordingly 
to tho physician’s brother. At. tho samo t ime some 
arsonic wa8 given from the Fonzdaroe, but nor. through 
me. I don’t know how much was given. Had 1 known 
of its being given I would not have got some more 
from tho Borah. Some days after the supply of these 
articles the physician’s brother brought the bottle, as 
above stated, not getting what ho wanted for it. The 
Maharaja wanted tho stuff, but did not want to give 
what tho man demanded, so suggested to Nana Khan- 
vclkur to get somo of the contents of tho bottle, and a 
day or two after, about 9 o’clock at night, Gooja* a 
came to me with the bottle which tho physician had 
made, and told mo that he had taken it to the Malm- 
raja and that he hud been ordered to bring it to mo, 
and that T was to tako some out of the bottle, and keep 
it till the next day, and then give it to Salim” That 
is the portion of Damodhur Pant’s evidence lakcn be¬ 
fore Mr. Richey, to which my learned friend referred 
as showing what the ingredients of tho physician’s stuff 
were. Anri according to Damodhur Pnnt— and here 
ho most distinctly says so—that in addition to the 
blister flies, and the snakes, and the rest of tho things 
of which the stuff was prepared, arsenic brought from 
the Fouzdnreo was supplied. I think, therefore, that 
upon that statement.—a statement referred to by my 
learned friend—I havo a righfc'tn say that the evidence 
ib that arsenic was one of the component parts of this 
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horrible stuff which tho physician is alleged to I 
made. And taking it, as Dr. Gray has told us, that 
arsenic itself is a caustic, and that arsenic in suspen¬ 
sion In water would, if the water in which it was 
suspended found a lodgnient upon tho skin, cause a 
blister to follow—especially when we find that arsenic 
is connected, as it is in this instance, with other articles 
of an irritant character — blister flies, largo ants or 
whatever they may bo—and the venom of snakes —to 
say nothing of the othor articles, with the qualities of 
which I have not the slightest acquaintance—that 
would certainly appear to be sufficient to produce the 
offects which Rowjeo says wero caused by the exu¬ 
dation of the contents of the bottle on the skin of his 
stomach. What theso makharyas are I cannot profess 
to say. The translation is two-fold—Mr. Nowrozjee 
Furdoonjee trauslated thorn as large ants: they wero 
translated before Mr. Richey as blister flies. I sup¬ 
pose it may be taken that they are insects which bear 
some resemblance to Spanish flies, or cantharides, and 
that they would bo likely to produce the effect on the 
Btomach of ltowjco which he has described. I have 
already referred to tho fact of How joe, probably as my 
learned friend suggested, not desiring to give anything 
to Colonel Phayro that should produce an immediate 
effect, and this is a strong confirmation of that theory 
of ray learned friond which I entirely adopt. Ho found 
that tho slight exudation from this bottle produced tho 
effect upon his stomach which he has described, cann¬ 
ing a painful blistor, and he said to himself, “ Dear 
mo, if 1 put the whole of this, as I am directed, in 
Colonel Phavro*s bathing water the effect upon him 
may bo expected to be similar to that produced npoii 
myself, and there will at onoo bo an enquiry, and i 
may get into trouble.” a ml consequently, instead of 
pouring the contents of tho bottle into the bathing 
water, ho throw thorn away. No doubt ho told Nursoo, 
as ho says, that lie poured it into tho bathing water. 
It is not surprising that he should have Said so, as 
Nursoo would have reported him to the Maharaja, on 
the next visit, for not paying attention to tho orders 
ho had received. Thoro cannot bo tho slightest doubt, 
l think, upon tho evidence* that Bow*on and Nursoo 
took ’advantage of tho accidental application of the 
collodion plaster to Colonel Phayrq’s boil to make up 
tho story they did, that arsenic had boon put on tho 
plaster, which, having been applied, burnt Colonel 
Phayre and causod him to take it off. They seem to 
havo taken advantage of what Colonel Phayre told nn 
was the effect of this application of collodion, causing 
him to remove tho plaster, which b<> did with con¬ 
siderable difficulty, and much irritation to the boil. 
No doubt that would be a circumstance that would bo 
noticed, and which would bo reported, and it would bo 
seized upon by these men in order to satisfy tho 
Maharaja that they had been obeying his orders, 
and had done,‘in point of fact, something to Colonel 
Phavro which by reason of the strength ot t he medicine 
applied, at once attracted his attention and caused him 
to remove tho plaster. I think, taking what Colonel 
Phavro said about removing the collodion which ho had 
applied to his head, in connection with the instructions 
given to Rowjeo to administer to him through tho 
medium of his bathing water, or otherwise, this phv- 
sipian’s stuff, the stories may read well together, and t ho 
one very well explain the other. Damodher 
as the Commission will remember, mentions Rowjeo a 
having told the Maharaja about this, and in the 
numb made to Mr. Riehoy, Damodhur Punt says that at 
tho time Colonel Phayre had this sore, as he calls it, 
on his forehead, “ l heard Salim talking to the Maha¬ 
raja in the picture room, and sav that Colonel Phavro 
had felt it burning, and torn it off and that that wa* 
because Rowjeo had doctored tho plaster.” Now, it is 
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Rculfc indeed to conceive how Damodhur Punt 
have invented this sto:y as to Colonel P hay re’s 
having felt the plaster burn, unless lie had lmd the 
information from the persons from whom ho professed 
to hnve received it. He coukl not havo heard anything 
about Dr. Seward’s having prescribed collodion, or that 
Colonel Phayre had rashly used it himself, instead of 
waiting for Dr. >e\vard to come and dress tho boil; and 
unless it is true that this representation was made by 
Rowjee to Salim as to what he had done in regard to 
the boil, and was made in Damodhur Punt’s presence, 
it is very difficult indeed to understand how Damodhur 
Pnnt could have got hofd of this story. The passage 
to which I have referred will be found at page 171 of 
the short-hand writer’s report. As regards the bottle 
and the boil, therefore, I think that Rowjeo’s evidence, 
instead of being in the slightest degree invalidated by 
tIi«> argument of my learned friend, conies out of the 
ordeal in a perfectly satisfactory manner. The date 
of the giving of the bottle appears to be fixed by the 
t ime at which the boil existed. The purpose for which 
the bottle was given is illustrated by what Damcdhur 
Pun! says of the report made by Kowjee through Salim 
to the Mahnnra ns to what he had done in regard to 
t,lie boil, and unless it is to be supposed that the police 
were in the confidence of Dr. Seward and of Colonel 
Phayre, with regard to the treatment of tho boil, it is 
difficult In understand how they could havo suggested 
to DatnodUui Punt the story which he told, not only 
before Mr. Richey in the passage to which I have 
referred, but also before the Commission, as will be 
found at pages 128 and 129 of the shoit-hand writer’s 
notes. Then, iny Lord, another episode in Rowjeo’s evi- 
upon which my learned friend dwelt strongly, 
wns the episode of the belt. Now, no doubt, that was 
a subject in regard to which there was an opening for 
my learned friend, and an opening of which ho availed 
hiinself ; bill it was an opetiiug of which ho could take 
full advantage only by introducing into the conspiracy, 
as rm active agent, Mr. .Souter. J have already refer¬ 
red to that part of my leagued friend’s argument, and 
abow’ii what reasons there are, a priori, for believing it 
to be perfectly impossible that Mr. Souter should have 
taken that part ip the transaction which my learned 
friend suggests. And when we loo at the history of 
the transaction as recorded in the evidence, it appears 
to me so utterly unnecessary for my learned friend to 
have framed that theory, that 1 cannot forbear express- 
i n g my surprise* that he should have done so. What is 
the transaction ? Akbar Ali, an experienced officer, 
knowing that Rowjeo had kept the powders which lie 
had put from time to time in Colonel Phayre s sherbet, 
in his belt - having heard that front Rowjce-wishes to 
cm* mine the belt . He says to Rowjee-" What has be¬ 
come of your belt r” lie naturally would wish to look 
at the belt, both for the purpose of seeingin what part 
of it the powders had been kept, and for the purpose ol 
seeing a Ism whether from the packets of pbwder any¬ 
thing had enenped of which a trace cauld be found in 
the belt. To suppose that on receiving this informa¬ 
tion from Rmvjee as to the receptacle in which the 
powders were placed, he all at once formed the idea 
of introdnei g u packet of arsenic i;ito the belt, is h’ 
suppose him guilty of an act of the most shameless 
infamy - a supposition for which the previous charac¬ 
ter of Akbar Ali affords no justification, and a supposi¬ 
tion also, which, from the circumstances under which 
tho examination of {he bolt occurred, is entirely inad¬ 
missible. What was there to make Akbar Ali believe 
t hat Al l*. Sou tor would go away into the dressing-room 
to dross for breakfusi at the time the belt was brought 
back ? The Commission will remember how it all 
happened. Kowjee said, “ 1 used to keep it in my 
belt.'’ Akbar Ali says, ° What has become of your 
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belt ?” Rowjee replies that it has been give? 
Bhooda. Akbar Ali does not go himself to get the 
belt, but sends a by-standing policeman to go ami 
call Bhooda Nursey. He fetch© him, aud Bhooda 
conies with tho belt on him. It cannot be supposed 
that the p dice messenger who was sent to call Bhooda 
could have put this packet into the belt, for it is sug¬ 
gested to be the work of Akbar Ali. The order is 
given to get the belt while Mr. Souter is in tho room, 
and ho probably may havo supposed that nothing 
much would come of it, that the powders had been 
made away with, and that there .was very little 
chance of finding any stray arsenic powder in the 
belt, and as it was between eight and nine o’clock, 
he went into the adjoining room to dross for break¬ 
fast. Air. Souter told my learned friend, just be¬ 
fore he began his address, that there was no 
reason for his not remaining in the room, but 
that it was near breakfast time and lie went to dress. 
His dressing-room was immediately adjoining the pre¬ 
sent dining-room of the Residency, where he and his 
officers were »hen carrying on their enquiries, a chick 
only separating one room from the other, lie went to 
dress, and while he was dressing there, the belt was 
brought and the examination of it began. Akbar Ali 
examined the belt. He found what has been called 
the slido in it through which a sword or a truncheon, 
os the ciiso might be, could bo passed, but found no 
pocket immediately apparent in this belt, and ho asked 
Rowjeo whero the pocket was, in which these powders 
used to be kept. Rowjee immediately pointed to 
the secret pocket which was shown to the Commission 
the other day. Akbar li iutroducod his fingers, until 
he came in contact with a substance—that substance 
proved to be paper. Naturally tho ideastruo* him that 
possibly one of these packets still remain in the belt, 
but of this he at that time knew nothing, sq he broke 
open the threads at tho bottom, when the pucket of 
paper is disclosed. He suinmous Mr. Souter, who 
comes and finds the pocket torn opeu by tho police and 
takes out the paper from that pocket—a paper which 
contained not only arsenic, but arsenic possessing 
precisely the same physical characteristics ua the 
arsenic found in tho sediment from Colonel Phayre’s 
tumbler. I cannot conceive anything more simple 
than t hat story. Air. Souter attached no importance 
apparently to the examination of tho belt—not ex¬ 
pecting that anything would come of it—not supposing 
that at that distance of time anything would be found 
in it, —supposing naturally enough that Rowjee would 
have taken good care on the 9th to have got rid of all 
suspicious articles ho might havo hod about him. Now, 
surely, if there was nothing in the character of the 
polico to protect them against the supposition that they 
put the packet there, as they are suggested to have 
done, and if it were not denied by Akbar Ali on oath 
that ho had anything to do with it, it is really giving 
1 he police credit for an amount of sagacity almost 
superhuman, not only that they should have conceived 
the idoa of putting the arsenic in the bolt, but that 
they should have been so careful as to the ursonic that 
they procured, that it should have presented under 
chemical analysis exactly the same characteristics as 
the arsenic found in Colonel Phayre’s tuuibh'r. A 
policonmn, fiuppe/sing him to be the abandoned villain 
my learned friend would suppose him to be, might, per¬ 
haps, think of putting some arsenic in a place ol t his 
kind ; but would he thin < that the microscope would 
detect him if he did not produce arsenic precisely of 
the same character as that used in the perpetration of 
the offence under investigation f That I do not *up- 
pose my loomed friend would admit would lie a likely 
thing, for him to do. In fact, it is a t hing so impro¬ 
bable as to render it perfectly incredible. It is much 
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>robable — it is supported by the evidence aiul by 
? tb^ ediaracter of tlio witnesses — that instead of 'this 
being a nefarious conspiracy, as my learned friend 
suggested, that it was a most simple discovery arising 
out of the carelessness of one of the principal parties 
concerned, in having left this packet of arsenic which 
had remained over from the quantity originally sup¬ 
plied to him, in the belt. The belt was taken from 
him on the 9th November; the belt did not go into his 
possession again ; from the 9th it is handed over to 
Bhooda Nursey, who certainly had no suspicions as 
to its contents; it is ouly by chance that it is sent for, 
not with the expectation of ma ing any great dis¬ 
covery ; it is examined, and when it is examined, this 
packet is found, and the police inspector, Akbar Ali, 
did no more than his duty. I am sure the Commission 
will consider, in stopping the investigation, as soon as 
he found there was something in the belt, and sending 
for his chief in order that it might be examined in his 
presence. Abdool Ali and Gujanund were also present 
at the time, and they have both been open to cross- 
examination by my learned frioml, but not a single 
question was put to them on this point, although an 
imputation of a most grave kind has been made against 
them. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—You put no questions to 
them on the subject. 

The Advocate-General—And it was no part of my 
case to clear them from an imputation which l could 
not think was likely to bo made. 1 thin*, therefore, 
that the Commission will come to the conclusion that 
the finding of this poison in the belt of Rowjeo is very 
strong confirmatory evidence of the truth of his story 
in this case. My learned friend has referred to 
Rowjee’s statement given before Mr. Souter, and to 
Rowjee’s evidence here as containing contradictious. 
I think my theory shows that there is no contradic¬ 
tion at all. The presence of this paper—this packet 
of arsenic—in the belt, was a matter which Rowjee had 
entirely forgotten till the belt was examined. My 
learned friend read the statement Rowjee made to Mr. 
Souter, in which he said in the first instance, bofore 
the belt was produced, — “ A few days after this the 
jemadar gave me two powders, and told me that equal 
parts of each should be administered for two or 
three days, and in such quantity as to consume the 
whole in that time. This had also been care¬ 
fully explained to mo by Yeshwuutrao and Salim 
in the presence of the Maharaja. 1 did not 
commence to administer the powders for two or 
three days, as no favourable opportunity pre¬ 
sented itself for so doing.” And then further 
on ho says, " The packet of poison which the jemadar 
first gave me I made into small doses, as directed, 
and kept the powder in the secret pocket of my cross¬ 
belt. The powder ta'*en from the secret pocket of my 
cross-belt this morning (25th December 1874) is one 
of the powders made up from the packet given to me 
by the jemadar, and I used always to » eep the pow¬ 
ders in the same place.” It seems to mo that if this 
belt episode was, to use a common expression, a 
“ plant” on the part of the police, what they would 
have found in Rowjee’s belt would have been not pure 
arsenic, but arsenic and diamond dust, because what 
Rowjee was told to do was to “ take equal parts of 
each,” and so make up the powders, if this was a 
police plant, surely the intelligent policeman who 
could be guiltv of an act of the kind cbuld not have 
procured arsenic only, but arsenic and diamond dust. 
He would say, “ Oh, yes, the man said ho was to mix 
the powders, taking equal parts of each ; so let arse¬ 
nic and diamond dust be mixed that they may be 
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not having been restored to, proves that this is 
police plant, but a true story. When the witness is 
asked before Mr. Souter whether the powder taken 
from his secret pocket is one of those given to '.din 
by the jemadar, be says it is ; but he does not say 
that it is one of the packets. made up of a combination 
of diamond dust and arsenic $ he says, “ it is one of 
tho packets made up from the packets given to mo by 
the jemadar,” and he explains when he is examined 
before tho Commission, how that packet was made, and 
he follows tho theory which my learned friend adopts, 
and which I also adopt, that ho did not wish to poison 
his master, but knowing or believing tho white powder 
was very deleterious, he only put in one pinch out of 
tho white packet into each powder ; he did not put in 
a third of it, but merely a pinch, keeping the rest back 
bo that would account for the remnant of the arsenic 
being found in his belt ; and it was there found under 
such circumstances as to be entirely denuded of sus¬ 
picion, and to be incapable of bearing the construction 
put upon them by my learned friend. I think a care¬ 
ful review of tbo whole of the circumstances connected 
with the finding of this powder in the belt will go far 
to satisfy the Commission that Rowjee was speaking 
the truth in regard to this point. There was yet one 
other point in liowiee’s evidence on which my learned 
friend relied, and that was this, that when he was 
examined by Colonel Phayro on the 9th or 10th of 
November, or at a later date—1 am not quite certain 
as to the date — he charged Faizoo with being the per¬ 
son concerned in this at ompt. No doubt that was a 
baso and false charge, so far as the events of the 9th 
of November were concerned, but he has given a rea¬ 
son, which I think will bo considered satisfactory 
as a reason, to tho Commission, although I daro 
say, it will not be satisfactory to them in a 
moral point of view. Faizoo was a man who 
was charged, not by Rowjeo only, but by all 
the servants, and they had apparently good reason for 
doing so, because the Commission will not fail to re¬ 
member that Faizoo was a man who was practically 
in the pay of the Durbar. Faizoo had a little son, 
who was enrolled in His Highness’s service a« a sowar, 
and Faizoo received the pay of the appointment. His 
son was a child when he got the appointment, and 
at this very time he was very little more than a 
child, being only about sixteen years of ago. Thoie 
can bo no doubt, therefore, that Faizoo is piacti* 
callv in tho Gae*war’s service, or that the appoint¬ 
ment of tho son was practically the moan* o m.t.-ing 
some payment to tho father, lou have i a so s <- 
-with what truth I do not care to empire -In t it « 
stated by these servants that Faizoo > w *'**| . - 

had been previously icharged with imp 1 
conduct in regard to various matters, to have but n 
concerned in plots, to have had a hand in khutpu and 
intrigues, in the time of both the late and the present 
Maharajas, and he was, therefore, a man whom the 
other servants under the circumstances naturally hxod 
upon scape-goat. Faizoo tolls u„ that during an 
interval of non-employment at the Restdonoy, he had 
himself been in tho service of the Maharaja, ami that 
was an additional reason why his fellow sonants may 
havo supposed that suspicion would readily rest upon 
him. It was a gross untruth on the part of Rowjeo to 
Hivthathe suspected Faizoo in regard, to the inms- 
aotions of the 9th of November, but it is uuquohtum- 
ablv also obvious that ho had good reason to hup!” 
it would be a device likely to bo sucoes^d --nn 
in poiut of fact successful—in divoi\mj, l 
from himself. 1 don’t defend his eomuio 
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found in his belt”—not pure wienie, because tiujl a man of Row oe’> character,^ and worv 

would bo at variance with the theory. That, however, | i.i those transactions, to adopt. Nov, 
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n Rowjee’s evidence to which my learned 
especially referred as showing that ho ought 
not to be believed. 1 think that I have given good 
reasons to the Commission for holding that not one of 
those objections will be found to be sustainable upon 
careful investigation. They do not go to show that 
Rowjee is a man of high character, but they do not 
invalidate the* general truth of his testimony; they 
are perfectly consistent with the account that he gives 
of himself, and with the accounts ho gives of the 
transactions in which ho took so important a part; 
and unless he is to be disbelieved altogether by the 
Commission I say that Jihero is nothing in any ono of 
those objections which should deter the Commission 
from holding that in regard to these trans¬ 
actions with the .Maharaja ho has spo on sub¬ 
stantially the truth. My Lord, f was in hopes 
that I should have bfcen ablo to finish what I 
had to say to-day, but it is now past four o’clock, and as 
I havo further observations to raa^e, I shaU not to 
able to do so. I hope 1 shall not be thought to have 
addressed the Commission at too great a length. 

The President - Wo do not for a moment think that 
you have gone on at any unnecessary length, and I do 
not think that you ought to attempt to coudense your 
observations in a case of this kind." Wo had bettor ad¬ 
journ now. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine-I am suro that my learned 
friend has not expended a single mornont of time that 
was not quite necessary. 

The Commission rose at a quarter-past four o’clock. 



gret that His Highness and Sir Dinkur Raol 
havo suffered from the patience ftud iudustry they 
had bestowed on the case, but he was sure that though 
absent, they would still continuo to acquaint them¬ 
selves with all that had been done. 

The Advocate-General then continned his address 
to the Commission as follows :—I now come to the 
evidence of Nursoo, and in regard to that witness, 
as with regard to the othor witnesses, I put the 
samo question that I have put alroady to the Com- 
mission— hat cause lias boeu shown that ho should 
not be believed by you ? My learned friend has 
said that Nursoo was an unnecessary witness, and 
was only brought into the caso to corroborate ltowjee, 
and that as far as any services he could have rendered 
to carry out the schemes in which* ho is alleged to 
havo been implicated, ho might as woll have been 
left out altogether. I think, howevor, that the Com¬ 
mission will seo upon a consideration of the whole 
evidence that Nursoo was not only a necessary, but 
an indispensable person to bo drawn into this conspi¬ 
racy. His assistance was necessary, not only in regard 
to the matter of the poisoning, bub also in regard to 
the other matters which aro tho subject of the inquiry 
here, lie lived in tho city, and used to go to tho 
Residency in tho morning, returning home at night. 


TWENTIE H DAY, THURSDAY, MARCH 18. 
PRESENT. 

Sir Richakd Couch (President) ; 11. Jl. Maharajah 
of Jeyporo ; Sir Richard John Meade, and Mr. Philip 
Sandys Mclvill. 

Counsel for the prosecution : The Hon. Andrew R. 
Scoble, Advocate-General of Bombay, and J. D. Inre¬ 
rarity, instructed by Messrs. Hearn, Cleveland, and 
Lee- Warner, Solicitors in this matter for the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Counsel for the defenceSerjeant Ballautiue, R. A. 
Branson, Honry F. Purpoll, and Shantaram Nurayen, 
instructed by Messrs Jefferson and Payne, Attornies, 
Bombay. 

Secretary to the Commission John Jardino, PJsq., 
Bombay Civil Service. 

Interpreters :—Mr. Nowroz'ee Furdoonjoo, and Khan 
Buh uiijee Thanawalla. 

Sir Lewis Polly, K.C.S.I., was present for ft portion 
of tho forenoon and occupied a seat on tho right of ,^he 
Commission. < 

His Highness the Gao 1 -war was absent. 

Thu Inquiry was opened at 11 o’clock. 

The President said that Hia Highness tho Maharaja 
Soiudia would not bo able to attend that duy, neither 
would Sir Dinkor Kao ; but that arrangements would 
be made to have a copy of the Advocate-Generara ad¬ 
dress supplied to them, so that they would bo able to 
havo a full opportunity of considering his argument, 
upon tho whole case. 

The Advocate-General said that they must all r§- 


His agency was, therefore, of importance for the 
purpose of conveying from the Residency to the Palace 
those news-letters which Rowjoo was in tho habit of 
transmitting from day to day. It was a natural and 
perfectly simplo thing for Nursoo to go, after his day’s 
work, to Yeshwuntrao’s house in tho city, and on 
arrival there, at tho house of Yushvvantrao or Salim, 
to deliver over those news-letters to tho Maharaja’s 
agent, whoever ho might be. Another roason why 
his assistance was necessary was this—he wn 8 
tho head man, tho jemadar, under whom Row- 
joe was omployed as a havildar. Had hia 
co-operation not been obtained, ho would havo 
been a constant and uncomfortabio spy upon 
all that Rowjee was doing at tho Residency. No 
doubt ho would have bad his attention directed to the 
conversations that were going on between Rowjoo and 
the servauts of the Maharaja, and would also have had 
his attontion directed to the visits Rowjoo was in the 
habit of paying to Colonel Phayre’s office; so that ho 
would havo had a good opportunity of deteofc- 
iug anything done by ltowjee in the matter 
of purloining documents. To secure him, thore- 
fore, became a most important object on the part 
of those engaged in this plot, and when we remombor 
what the Maharaja Ivimself is stated to have said to 
Ihynodhur Punt, wo see how especially necessary it 
was that Nursoo should be secured. You will re¬ 
member that His Highness on the morning of the 9th 
of November attributed the discovery of the attempt 
to poison Colonel Phayro to tho absence of Nuraoq 
from the Residency, for lie said that Nursoo was iu 
the habit of keeping on the watch and whistling, and 
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not there on this morning, and therefore the 
i ^t t^prfpb was discovered. Now. it was very possible that 
some one on this morning might have seen Rowjec put¬ 
ting the powder into the glass containing the sherbet, 
although he fancied ho was secure from observation, and 
no doubt that possibility was present to the mind of 
the Maharaja when he spoke of tho absence of Nursoo. 
Purely, this shows how important it was felt tlmt Nur¬ 
soo should have been on tho watch, in ordor that Itowjec 
might carry out his schemes, either of ransacking' hie 
mnster’s office for papers, or administering poison, as 
wo have seen. It appears that on that morning 
Nursoo did not present hiuisolf at the Residency until 
8x> clock, and it is no small corroboration of tho truth 
of Damodhur Punt’s story that that circumstance 
should have been mentioned to tho Maharaja, aud 
mentioned by tho Maharaja in turn to tho privato 
secretary. That is one of the innumerable small points 
wliioh, to my mind, proves that the story of Damodhur 
Punt could not have been a fabrication mado up 
between him and the officers of tho police, as suggested 
by my learned fri nd. That Nursoo was not present, 
that morning is no after-thought of his, because it. was 
stated in the yriginal statement which Damodhur 
Punt mado beforo Mr. Richey, and ho could easily 
have boon contradicted by the other servants if ho had 
6iiid on the subject that which was not true. Now, 
my Lord, that was one of the principal grounds—that 
Nursoo was an unnecessary witness introduced by the 
police in order to bolster up Rowjoe’s statements—on 
which it was attempted to impeach tho character of 
tho police officers. It seems to me that my learned 
friend might have judged of Nursoo when that witness 
appeared in tho witness-box. Nursoo did not strike 
mo as being a man of suporior intelligence ; he was an 
old servant, who had, probably, risen to his position at 
the Residency by seniority rather thau by merit, and 
such a person, it seemed to me, would have been a 
most difficult pupil for tho police to teach the story 
which ho has told. My loamed friend was also very 
jocose about tho episode of tho well. No doubt there 
was some confusion about the story which the jemadar 
told before the Commission in regard to that matter ; 
but I may here rofer the Commission to the account 
which ho gives of the circumstance at page 92 of the 
Short-hand writer’s reports “ Since my arrest, I have 
been under a military guard at the Residency. For a 
short time it was a native guard, and latterly it has 
been European soldiers. On the very day that mv 
statement was made and taken down I reinember 
going into the garden near the Residency. I fell into 
u well. After a long service this had happened, and 
I thought I oould not show my face to any one after it. 
That was my fate. I had taken my meal, and after 
finishing it 1 saw a number of people near tho well. 

1 saw my fellow-servants of old standing. I said, 
after my long service, this is my fate. I fell into the 
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a great point in one part of his address in urging 
there wes no attempt at self-destruction made by 
Nursoo, and that it is idle upon this statement to 
assume that ho fell otherwise than accidentally into 
the well. To that suggestion I think the best answer 
is conveyed in the answer which Sir Lewis Pelly made 
to a question put to lvira upon tho subject, when you 
will remember, he invited the Commission to see tho 
well for themselves, and say whether such an ac¬ 
cidental fall could have been possible. My learned 
friend was not willing that Sir Lewis Pelly should 
state particularly what took place wheu ho saw 
Nursoo taken from tho well, and I did not press that 
question ; but I think it would be impossible for any 
man, seeing that well, the manner in which it is con¬ 
structed, aud tho position in which it is placed, to 
suppose that tho witness Nursoo could have accidental¬ 
ly fallen into it; or to como to any other conclusion 
but that to have fallen into it must have been tho 
result, on his part, of a deliberate attempt to destroy 
himself. That that design did exist in his mind is, I 
think, perfectly clear from his story, when lie says 
that seeing his old follow-servants standing around* 
and knowing the disgrace lie had faUoirinto, ho could 
not bear his fate, aud felt ho would rather dio than 
face that disgrace for the future. I think that is a 
very strong corroboration of tho truthfulness of ],u 
story. Tho foelings ho entertained at tho time were 
no doubt such feelings as a man of ordinary constitu¬ 
tion of mind aud heart would be likely to ontertuiu 
under Nursoo’s circumstances. Ho told his story 
simply j ho saw that he was disgraced; and ho sought 
to destroy himself. But, my Lord, I think there was 
another opisode in regard to Nursoo's ovidonco which 
occurred when lie stood in the witness-box. and which 
1 think proves him to bo a witness>of truth. No one 
who was present hero on tho day on which Nursoo watf 
examined could forgot what took place befewoou him 
and Sir Ditikur liao at. tho close of his evidence. Tho 
man had mado his statement, and thou from the bench, 
from a countryman of his own—a mau w%>m ho would 
naturally respect from tho position ho held here, as 
well as vonorablo for his ngo, his appearance) and tho 
caste to which lie belongs, a series of searching ques¬ 
tions wero put to Nursoo which were in point of fact 
solemn adjurations as to whothor ho was tolling the 
truth. I am Bure, every one will remember how 
forcibly tho appeal was made to Nursoo, by one so 
vonorablo, ouoho worthy of respect, ouo so calculated 
to inspire confidence. Thetest was a most severo one — . 
it was almost au invitation to the man in tjhe box id 
retriofc, if ho could, all that lie had previously told 
us ; it was a solemn moment most assuredly, not only 
for the unhappy mau himself, but for all who hoard 
him ; mid, my Lord, how was that appeal mot P The 
story is found at page 95 of tho short-hand writer's 
notes Sir Diukur Rao—It is a very •orioua 


well. I saw a number of peopKe. . My head turned 1 thing to poison ono. Would anybody do such 
and I fell into a well.” Now, my learned friend made I matter in the presence of ion or twelve persons?— 





were not ten persons. There were two of his 
servants and two of ours. —Was the quantity of poison 
used small or large, and was it administered three 
times ?—In my life I have not given any poison. A 
packet was given to me, and I was told to give it to 
Rowjee, and I gave it.to him. The arrangements as 
to how much \o uso and not, lay with Rowjeo.—What 
servant said that accusations should be made against 
Faizoo ? — No one said so. They mentioned his name 
in the statements, and therefore I also caused it to b e 
written.—Who mentioned his name ?—Abdoola, Pedro, 
and the hnmals : five or six persons altogether.—At 
the first meeting the Maharaja called you a rogue* 
How, then, did he come to trust you in such a serious 
matter ?—Rowjee, Saiim, and Yeshwuntrao took me 
and they assured the Maharaja.—Are you a Hindoo?— 
Yes.— What is your castle ?—A Telingan Camatee.— 
Are you afraid of the police.—Why ? Why should 
there be fear for speaking the truth ?—Do you your¬ 
self believe that you are guilty ?—It is my bad luck. 
I also am concerned.—If you were granted a pardon* 
would you in the' presence of God tell the truth ?— 
It is not because I may get a pardon that I tell the 
truth. Whether or not the Sirkar gives me a pardon, 
they are my parents. Mr. Melvill — That is not a 
correct interpretation. What the witness said was, If 
I were offered a pardon I would speak the truth. I am- 
speaking the truth now. (Question repeated.) Wit¬ 
ness — know nothing more than this which is true. 
The President;—Sir Dinkur Jiao’s question, as 1 under 
stand it, was whether if the witness wero offered 
a pardon, he would tell a more truthful statement 
than he is now giving. Repeat that question (Ques¬ 
tion repeated by Interpreter.) Witness— What was 
truth I have said. Besides that there is no other truth. 
The Sircar may kill me if they like. By Sir I)inku r 
Rao— You have served a person thirty -four yearB, 
against whom you have done basely. Now, as you, 
if you were in the presence of God, state the truth. 
Do not be afraid, whatever is in your mind state it 
without fear in the presence of God ?—I have stated 
without fear what I had to say. (The President to 
Interpreter)—Put the question in this way— In the 
presence of God will you tell the truth. (Question 
repeated by Interpreter*) Witness—In the presence 
of God I have stated what was the truth. I have m fc 
stated an untruth. I have slated the truth.” My 
Lord, it is scarcely possible to imagino a man in the 
class of life, of tho class of mind, and of the character 
of tho witness Nursoo, exposed to a more trying ordeal 
than tho one I have now read to you, but, in the pre¬ 
sence of God, and on a solemn adjuration, ho aver** 
that he has spoken tho truth-?—and even whon told thaj, 
there was a prospect of pardon for him if he told the 
truth, he only replied that he had already told the 
truth, and that other truth there was none. There 
can scarcely be a greater corroboration of the truth¬ 
fulness of tho witness than is furnished by that which 
J have just read from the reporter’s notes. Now, my 


Lord, I come to the last of the more important wit* 
nesses whom my learned friend dealt with in his ad* 
dress to the Commission, and that is Damodhur Punt. 
Ho was, as my learned friend has said, a man of a 
different stamp from the other witnesses. He was a 
man who was in the confidence of His Highness the 
Gaekwar ; he hold the most confidential position that 
it was possible for a man to hold in tho Gaekwar’s em¬ 
ployment. It is not suggested that there is any quar¬ 
rel between Damodhur Punt and His Highness ; on 
the contrary, it is perfectly clear that after the at¬ 
tempt to poison Colonel Phayre was made, Damodhur 
Punt, if possible, was higher in the favour of hismasteJ 
than he had ever been before, for whereas the Gaek¬ 
war had not taken him to the Residency during Colo¬ 
nel Ph ay re’s time, he introduced him to Sir Lewis 
Pelly as his private secretary. There was, therefore, 
no interruption of confidence between tho Maharaja 
and his secretary, by reason of the attempt to poison 
Colonel Phayre having been discovered. It has not 
been suggested that there has been, since the time ho 
was introduced to Sir Lewis Pelly np to the present 
moment, anything to disturb the cordial relations exist¬ 
ing between Damodhur Punt and the Maharaja. Up 
to the time of the Maharaja’s arrest there does not 
appear to be any ground whatever for supposing that 
tho confidence existing between the two had been 
broken. Ho was arrested on the same day as hia 
master, at the Palace, where ho was discharging his 
ordinary duties. There could, therefore, bo no rea¬ 
son why Damodhur Pnnt should invent a story to the 
detriment of his master, such as is described to us in 
the evidence. There would be more reason why ho 
should hold his tongue rather than invent such a story, 
because, by holding his tongue, if the charges against 
his master wero not proved, he would have every ex. 
pectation of receiving a large reward from his grateful 
sovereign. There was nothing in any part of the evi¬ 
dence that was on record, at the time of His Highness’s 
arrest, to implicate Damodhur Punt in the attempt to 
poison Colonel Phayre. It is a curious thing as I have 
already observed that although there were many strings 
pulled in this business, the various persons who were to 
bo moved were not aware that others besides themselves 
were engaged in the same plot. Thus Damodhur Punt 
knew nothing about the visits to the Palace of Nursoo 
and Rowjee, and the only occasion on which he saw 
Rowjee wag at Nowsaree, when Ranee Jumnabaee’s 
petition wag brought to the Maharaja. So far as Datno- 
dhur Punt is concerned, the arrest he was put under 
at the Palace on the lath of January was only such an 
arrest as the various other servants at the Palace were 
subjected to. They were not kept in any confinement, 
but were simply lookt <1 after, and that by a guard of 
the Gaekwar*8 own troops. There was, therefore, 
nodhtur Punt to fear- -nothin# to 
implicate him—nothing to show that ho had any 
concern whatever in those transactions. After re¬ 
maining for some ilayB under a guard of the Gaok- 
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wops in the Senaputtce's Cutciierry in tins 
Palace, he was removed to the Residency, and there 
placed under a European guard. That there was 
reason for that step, we may well imagine, though 
thoso reasons, probably, had nothing to do with any 
matters relating to this case. He remained under this 
guard without any interference on the part of the 
police at ail. He was brought one day from the 
European guard, under which ho was confined, to a 
tent in the Residency compound, in order that he might 
be present at the time that certain papers, which had 
been sealed up at the Palace, wero examined, and the 
Beals.were broken before him. Ho was present at that 
investigation, buc does not appear to have taken any 
very activo part in pointing out the documents found 
in the packets then unsealed. The clerks employed 
under him were there, going through the papers, in 
connection with the police. He was present, apparent, 
ly, when those four cash books, or roz-kheerds, on which 
the splotches of ink had been made, were discovered* 
The appearance of these may have led him to snppose 
that something might be discovered in regard to 
him also, and upon that same occasion he is spoken 
to by one of the police officers, Gujartund Vithul, who 
tells him simply, that it would be better for him if he 
speaks the truth, if he knows anything at all abou? 
the matter. Nothing more, apparently, is said to him. 
He returns to his confinement under the European 
guard ; he remains there for two days, making up his 
mind perhaps, and then communicates with Gujanund 
Vithul, saying that if he gets a pardon he will speak the 
truth. He accordingly gets an offer of pardon, and 
makes his statement, not to the police, not to Mr Son- 
ter, not to Akbar Ali or Abdool Ali, not to Gujanund, 
but to Mr. Richey, the Assistant Resident, who records 
bis deposition. I apprehend these are facts which will 
weigh with the Commission, in considering whether 
or not Damodhur Punt ought to be believed. He has 
told us that although ho knew that Uowjee and 
Nursoo had been arrested, and had made their state* 
meats, he did not know what they had stated, and 
that, I apprehend, is a matter which may be taken 
as ono of almost absolute certainty. Up to the time 
Damodhur Pant was arrested, the statements made by 
Nu 1*800 and Rowjee would be most carefully guarded. 
These were the materials upon which His Excellency 
the Viceroy had to aot, audit cannot be supposed 
for a moment that documents of so important a nature 
would be communicated to any one : on the contrary, 
it may be supposed that these documents would be most 
carefully guarded from inspection by all persons other 
than those who had a right to see them. Damodhur 
Punt ma'‘cs his statement, and his statement 
is in evidence before the Commission. As I have 
already stated, be does not implicate Rowjee and 
Nursoo in regard to the visits to the Palace, because, 
as he says, he knew nothing about those visits : 
and all be docs i* to give evidence which most seriously 
implicates tho Maharaja, and he gives it iu a manner 


which shows that it could hot possibly be 'he result of 
tutoring by the police or of Damwlliur Punt’s own ima¬ 
gination. The police could not have had the slightest 
inkling as to most of tho matters he speaks of, and 
knowing that Rowjee and Nursoo had made statements^ 
he could not possibly have given to these statements 
the accidental corroboration he .has given, unless he 
had been speakiug tho truth. Let us suppose that it 
was a police conspiracy,—would not the first thing that 
would occur to the police be to say to Damodhur Punt 
that ** Rowjee and Nursoo were in the habit of going to 
the Haveli, and say that they went in by the entrance 
at the back by the Nuzzur Bagh, and used to see the 
Maharaja there. You were about the Palace from 
morning to night, and you must have seen them there ?” 
Ho does not describe the whole affair at all, and truly 
a remarkable characteristic of his statement is that, 
although ho speaks mostly as to matters passing 
between himself and the Maharaja, he makes no 
attempt whatever to connect Rowjee and Nursoo with 
the matters under enquiry, except by stating that 
ho saw Rowjee at Nowsaroe, and mentioning a 
packet that he had to give to Rowjee. But Nur- 
soo he does not mention at all, and the ayah he 
does not mention. In point of fact, none of the other 
persons who visited the Palace from the Residency 
are mentioned by him. He only says that he heard 
Rowjee used to write letters almost daily to the 
Palace about what was going on at the Residency. It 
is important to notice that all he says about Rowjeo 
is, that he saw Rowjee at Nowsaree, and that Jbewas 
told to give a packet to Salim to give to Rowjee, and' 
that he did so. Now, it has been sought here to* 
discredit tho evidence of Damodhur Punt by the* 
evidence of Hemchund Fntteychund. Hemchund' 
had made a statement to Mr. Soater, which state¬ 
ment ho had repeated to Sir Lewis Pelly. To- 
these officers lio had declared that his statement 
was true, and had appended his signature 
to it Bub when he came into the witness-box 
here, ho was so eager to show that he had come 
to unsay all that he had said provionsly, that it was 
quite painful to notice tho obvious perjury he was 
committing. Tho ovidonce of Hemchund will be 
four.d at page 137 of the short-hand writer’s notes. 

I may best convey an idea of bis eagerness to 
depose against his former statement, by reading 
the first few answers he gave : “ My name is Hem- 
clmnd Futteychund. I lived at Baroda. I cany cm 
busim ss ns a jeweller. I know Nanayeo Vithul well. 

I Ho is in fcho florv 'ice of tho Gackwar. I hnvo novc\r 
I takon any jewels to him.” Mr. Invormity repeated 
I the question —“ Have you never taken any jewels t° 

' ISfapajee Vithul P— *Witness— Of what value f-* Have 
I you ever done so P—At what month or what drttq.P— 

I ^bout last Dusaemh ? -No, 1 didn’t take anything 
i about last Dusserah. I never took any diamonds to 
I Nanajoe Vithul, I have not taken any diamonds 
, o the Haveli lately. 1 did bo about the time 
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lie last Dusserah. Nanjee Vifcbul 
ring somo diamonds.* I did take some, bufc they 
were given back to me. 1 took them to Nanajee Vithul 
from our house. I never, took these diamonds back to 
the Haveli again. I never wont back with any dia¬ 
monds to the Havel i. After that occasion I never took 
any diamonds to the? Haveli. About the time of last 
Dusserah no diamonds were purchased from mo by 
Nanajee 'Vithul. I liavo never received any money 
in payment or in part payment of diamonds from 
Nanajee Vithul: Imfehe month of Kartak Macksa (cor¬ 
responding to October and November) I received from 
Nanajeo Vithul a sum of money that was duo to me.” 
He began by saying that he had never taken any dia¬ 
monds at tho tirao'of the Dusserah, and then ho 
says that he did so. In fact ho is so eager to unsay 
what he had previously said, that ho forgets to dis¬ 
criminate between that which lie might admit with¬ 
out nny danger, and that which ho might not admit 
without danger to His Highness. He pays, 
that after tho diamonds wero returned, ho never 
took diamonds tp tho Haveli, but ho goes on to say— 
“ X know Venayokrao Veni clash. I have taken dia¬ 
monds to him at tho Palace. I took them on the 7th 
or 8th of An h< xj-vtid (31st October and 1st November 
1874). Venayokrao is the brother-in-law of Nonajoe 
Vithul. Ho is employed at the Gaekwar’s jowelkhana. 
I gav(^t hose diamonds to Venayokrao at tho jowelkhana. 
X took them there by Venayokrao'8 direction. On that 
occasion T took two packets of diamonds to Vcnayo 1 - 
rao. These packets were not bought. The diamonds 
wero rose diamonds.” Then my learned friend, with 
the permission of the Commission, put to him the 
statement he hod made before Mr. Souter, 



said himsolf, but that there is not a single word of tf 

it. It strikes mo as singular, that when his deposition 
was road over to him before Sir Lewis Pelly, ho should 
not havo turned rouud and said that tho police had 
forced him to make it, and that he wanted to bo pro¬ 
tected. Had be made such an appeal, it would have 
been listened to, and the result would havo been 
a most searching inquiry into the conduct of the police 
which would havo been of greater service to the 
Maharaja than his demeanour in tho witness-box has 
been. I pass over the obvious falsehoods he told us 
about not knowing Hindoostanoe. The innocent air 
with which he asked, “What is nindoostanee ? ”■— • 
apparently not knowing that there wns snch a lan¬ 
guage at all—was astonishing, the fact being that Mr, 
Souter addressed him in Hindoostanee at tho time when 
ho first saw him. I merely mention, en passant, tho 
way in which he equivocated About the statement ho 
had undoubtedly given before Mr. Souter. Ho at first 
said that the signature did not look like his, and then, 
afterwards, he admitted that it was his signature; and 
a variety of other matters in his evidence showed 
him to be a man utterly unscrupulous and incap¬ 
able of distinguishing between truth and falsehood. 
He professed that he did not recogniso Mr. Souter, 
although he was told to look at him in the presence!of 
the Commission. Now tho more important part of his 
evidence to be considered is his story about- his book- 
Xle says this book was made up for him b}' the police. 
Here, again, one is tempted to express extreme sur¬ 
prise at the extraordinary stupidity attributed to tho 
police. Supposing my learned friend’s theory is truo, 
can any one imagine a police officer so utterly regardless 
of what was plausiblo under these circumstances as to 
mako such entries in lit mcliund’s books as Hemchnnd 
says Gujannnd caused him to write ? These two 
entries at tho end of tho book, as tho Commission will 
remember, appear under date the 7th or 8th November 
1874. Now, the evidence of Hemobund is that the 
1 diamonds wore taken by him to tho Palace about the 


and read 

out tho passages to him as they had been taken down j time of tho Dusserah. The evidence of other witnesses 
I v Mr. Suitor from the deposition, and ho was asked, i shows that the date on which ho took these jewels 
/‘n l vmi make that statement to Mr. Souter ?” He I Would bo about the 27th Ootobor-and can any 

y i « I did not. They caused mo to write!? 10 W". a police officer causing a man 
answered, 1 (UU J , r.o write in his boots an entry which did not cor- 

what they liked." “Who are they? ‘ 1 moan respond with tho oral evidence that ho proposed 
wnd Vithul." “How much of that statement to adduce before the Court ? I must say that I cannot 
Gujaiuin ’ incorrect P" Answer, niiderstand a police officer causing aliiati to make an 

that has b< en re. , j ^ ,_ r ontry in his books which did not correspond with tho 

statements that the police officer intended to bring 


“ It is all false." This although at tho beginning of 

his evidence, after all the quibbling and shuffling to forward. Yet that is what my learned friend would 
' , i have just called your attention, he admitted seek to lead tho Commission to infer from Hemchnnd 
v> * 1C * ' 1 n • i f rim R«lianrn noon tho ! ^ittoyohund’s story. Now, tho witness Hurjeewun- 

timing!** part of it »0S tmo. Kchaaco npon n ( ^ ^ ^ ^ „ an ’ expert) showed perfectly 

evidence of a witness of this kind is pel cc y j clearly that this JungndNond had been tampered with 

H jbi,j. He does not discriminate between what ''^ Ihysomoonoinaveryseriousaudcomprohensiveway.. 

wishea to represent as true and false. He boldly j There were five juz which were genuine—thc former 

KUites that, oil he had stated before was false, and 


ftt 


the BJ 


aine time admits that a couBiderable part of it wa ® 


part of the original book. There was a Bixth juz, tho 
paper of which corresponded with tho paper of t he 
first fivo jnz—from which one leaf was missing—and 


true. lL-mchund has been shown to be a man haviug j then canio these two juz, the 7th and the 8th, composed 
verv large di alings with His Highness—not only in of different paper, which, according to the opinion of 

made-up ornaments, but also in loose preoions stones. In | *«■ pxport , must have been put into the book at a- 
u " ... 1 . T7 . time subsequent to tho original making of the book, 

fad- ho appears to have hod Ins best customer i IH j j^ow, to give colour to the man's'story about the police 
Highness, and doubtless he had a groat desire to do nm king these entries, the Commission must supp 0fft5 


him a service, 


that the whole of the alterations from the end of 1>b( J 
5r.l» juz were made by tho polico. The fifth juz 
, . , , , . . . i with a part of an entry which was continued on the 

way which lias i.epriv < ^ gj^ j nz> j n different handwriting. This perhaps is not 

very important, because the witness said that he used 
to got any body that- was passing his shop to mako en- 


if he could, even at tho risk of his 
^onaoiotice, and bo rendered that service in the 
way I have described—a 
tostimony of all value. He says that all that was re 
corded in his statement by Gujammd was put dowu^by 
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books for him, and that may account for the 
Eforonce in the handwriting; or, at all events, it may 
have occured in this way—supposing the sixth inz 
to have been tampered with, lie was obliged to destroy 
the writing between the last page of the fifth jus and 
the six and could not get the same man to continue 
the writing on the sixth juz. But, however, that may 
be, the Commission has the faot before it that the book 
has boon tampered with, according to the statement 
of Llemchund Futtoyclnind before Mr. Soutor and Sir 
Lowid Pelly. The story that ho gives as to this tamper¬ 
ing is contained in page 131) of the short-hand writer’s 
notes, bnt that statement is certainly not in accord 
with the condition of his books, and is not in accord 
with the story he has told us here. It is not pretended | 
that the entries on all the pages of the last juz with 
the exception of th# two entries at the* end regarding 


not bo likely to attract attention. Accordingly the 
payments sworn to by witnesses here as having been 
made in regard to diamond chips are entered in Horn- 
chund’s boots in the account with Sivchund, not¬ 
withstanding that there was no account with Siv¬ 
chund at the time. Homchund says that the account 
which continued in the name of Sivchund was really 
the account of Nanaico Vithul. 1 think it is perfectly 
clear that the transaction referring to the jewels 
purchased by Nanajeo Vithul from Sivchund was 
tho origin of this account, but that this account 
was closed, so far as Nanajoe Vithul was con¬ 
cerned when the hoondeos were paid, and there 
was therefore no further account in the book of Uera- 
chnnd to which Sivchund was properly a party. The 
subsequent payment entered in Sivchund’s account, 
were made in regard to the diamond chips. There 


tho diamond chips arc not genuine. lie says they are were two payments, one of two thousand rupees, and 
all genuine on the fifth jus , and they are also all another which amounted to one thousand rupees. Tito 
genuine on tho six jua, and they are also all genuine latter was really a paymont of two thousand rupees, 
on tho seventh, but there is a missing pngo on but pare of it was accounted for by a hooudt e for 
tha sixth juz, which ho does not attempt to account Its. 750 in favour of Venaye rao Voukatesh, and part, bv 
for. He says that all tho following entries are per- a cash payment transactions with which Sivchund 
fectly trne, until you got to the last ones, which he had nothing whatever to do. ]}nth payments are, how- 
says he was compelled by Gujanand to make. Now. over, credited tc ivchund. When were those pay- 
if his story os to the tampering with his book is to j ments made ? One in December, and the other in 
hang together consistently with the rest of tho evidence .January, long after the attompt to poison Colonel 
ho has given before tho Commission, it is perfectly Phayre had been discovered—long after the attention 
clear that all the juzes after the 5th shtmld havo been ; of the Maharaja and his servants had boom called to 
subjected to manipulation by Gujunund Vithul, but ho tho necessity of not allowing any documentary evidence 
says that was not so, but that all the enlrios aro genuine to exist which might implicate Ilis Highness in tho 
until wo get to tho last etitrios in quostion. Now it plot. Wo havo had distinctly shown by the books of 
seems to be much more probable that his original tlemcliuud that theso payments were made on tho 
story was the true one, and that the missing page dates stated, add from what funds were those 
was removed in order to conceal tho original entry i payments made ? Not from the private funds of 
about the diamonds, and that he himself implo the 1 Nanajeo, or any othor private fund, bur from 
subsequent entries in order that ho might not bo with- , the State funds of His Highness tho Gaekwar, * 
out some record of liis having takon these diamonds tho payments having been made by a cark ^n 
to the Palace, and that at tho same time there should 1 in ehargo of the Dumala Mahal, a public oflicer. 
1>Q nothing to show but that ho took these diamonds j My learned friend says that this man Nanchund 
at a time when no improper purpose could bo attri- Talluckchuml was not called, but having before 
buted to them. Now there is only one page gone from 1 us the admission in Homchund*s books thru t he i» iy- 
tho Gth juz, and tho wholo of the 7th juz is now. ft ‘ ruent was made by the Dumala Curlc^on, 
is perfectly clear that either upon that page, or upon it \va3 quite unnecessary to call him. Nanajoe 
some part of the following juz this transaction as to Vithul says he gavo instructions to Namdniml to 
tho diamonds must have been origiually entered. | pay the money, and it was paid. Furthor proof would 
Now, my learned friend, in regard to the evidence of not bo necessary. Nanajeo was not as od a que Uio i by 
this witness, urged it strongly as a reason for believing my learned friend as to whether l»o had embezzle l this 
that tho police should have fabricated tho two entries, money, and I think it has been admitted that it was 
that the hoondeos wore not mentioned by Gujanand in J paid out of tho Gaokwar’s funds. Then wo .have 
the statement which ho drew up for Homchund to lhimodhur Pant’s statement as to how the Wf*. 8,000 
sign. My learned friend obviously knew all about the 
history of these hoondees, from which it-is reasonable 
to suppose that Homchund had boou in communica¬ 


tion with those who are instructing mv learned friend. 
These hoondees are entered as of the date of Juno, 
they bear on the face of them dates in the following 
month of July, and tho tranaefcion is closed long be 


paid to Hcrachund was obtained. Ho has shown \ou 
the two entries thatwero inode, the two yads that 
were prepared, ono exhibiting a saving on the lighting 
account, and another exhibiting the proceeds of certain 
coins received as nuzzornna ; and ho says that by tho 
order of His Highnefcs that, money was directed to be 
appropriated for the payment of these diamond chips. 


fore wo come to the time of the Dasserah or Dewali. ! Rs. 3,500 was the aggrogulo of theso savings, and out 
No doubt he had a record in his books of a transaction of that amount Rfi, 8,000 waS paid by Nannjee \ Itlttu 
with one Sivchund Khoosalohund, and he says the in the way I have described. I he method of conceal- 
Uocouut belongs to Nanajeo Vithul and relates to some ing the payments in Homohnnd » lx»oks l have already 
°rnameuts bought by Nanajeo from Sivchund j but | described. They wore said to bo paid to Sivchund, 
that transaction was closed with the hoondees. Tho although tho latter had nothing whatever to <tb vwt i 
Purchase money was Rs. 7,0p0, and the amount, of the thorn, and detection of this faot would have boon almost 
hoondees was Rs. 7,000. Bnt it became necessary, in impossible had it not boon for tho original statement 
ll } order to conceal these transactions iu regard to the made by Hertiohund. Your Lordships will rmnem oi 
diamonds, that Sivohun^’sacoouut should be re-opened, that these payments of tho diamonds were ordvi^ ■ 
although there were no transactions with that person . bo entered in the Ga vie war’s hooks as fora , 
Subsequently to July. In order to divert attention feast, but tho priest of the Swamoo Narayon * mp 
the transaction in regard to tho diamond chips, has been called, and he has proved that no » )>»y- 
* T ; became necosBary, as I have already said, to con- ment was made. I think, my Low!, that at'm 1,1 . 
tliis account of Sivohund. Sivchi/nri is a Poona herve stated you will agree that tho books of Homo iu » 
tiif 3 mention of his name in the books would 30 flU* fropi vouching for tho truth of Ids stoi), a AO \ 





prove it, ami that the explanations given by 
tfodhur Punt and Nanajee Vithul show clearly 
what the transactions were and the ingenious means 
employed to conceal them. The entry in the 
accounts at the Palace was easily made to disappear. 
It consisted of a yad which was torn up at the time 
the attempt to poison Colonel Phayre was discovered. 
There was qo receipt on the face of the yad because 
no money" had then been paid. There would 
therefore be no entry of payment in any of the 
ordinary books of the Palace. The record of it, so 
far as the Palace was concerned, existed simply in 
the yad, and when that yad was ashed for at the time 
of the discovery of the attempt to poison Colonel 
Phayre. the witness Atmaram Rughoonath, like a 
veteran carkoon, asked why he should give it up, and 
Nanajee Vithul tells him that the jewels had been 
returned to Humclmnd Futteyclnmd, which of course 
was a natural excuse, though Atmaram evidently had 
his doubts upon that subject, for he told us here that 
he did not know whether the diamonds had really been 
returned or not. As to the blotted daily cash-books, 
it may be as well to remember that they were sealed 
up in the Palace on the day of the Maharaja’s arrest, 
in the presence of Damodhur Punt, to whose depart¬ 
ment they belonged, and that no one except the 
military guards oyer them had anything to do with 
them until they were brought to the tent in the Resi¬ 
dency compound and opened in the presence of Damo. 
dhur Punt. Damodhur had mado no statement at the 
time. He was not expected to make any statement; 
he was asked to be present simply that he might say 
whether the seals were intact, and whether the docu¬ 
ments belonged to his department. He comes and sees 
that the seals are intact ; and you will bear in mind 
that when one of these obliterated documents was dis¬ 
covered, Gujanund Vithul went and told Mr. Souter 
about it. Mr. Souter pame and three more are dis- 
covered in like manner as the first. Now, it certainly 
is very remarkable that these doouments should have 
been discovered in the way 1 have described, unless 
they really existed in that state at the time they were 
sealed np in the Palace. They were not discovered 
by the police, b:it by the Palace carkoons who were 
examining them. My learned friend suggests that 
this obliterationlwas done by the police, but, as I have 
already said, that would bo a sin rularly clumsy 
device- to adopt, and it was more likely to have 
been done by some clerk who had been told to 
obliterate Salim's name from the duffcur, and stopped 
doing so ii he found that what a mess he was 
making Why it was desired to obliterate these 

entries olerably clear. The obliterated daily 
cash accounts refer to the yads which are in evidence 
as N 1, O 1, P 1, Q l, the very first of which relates to 
the payment of Rs. J,000 to Salim on the 8fch Juno 
1871, which I have already referred to as correspond¬ 
ing to the payment of Rs. 800 to Nursoo and 
Rowjee. This document, for instance, must have 
appeared to Damodhur Punt one that it was very 
desirable to get rid of. Indeed, it seems to 
me, my Lord, that the only reasonable explanation 
that can be given of these obliterated cash accounts 
is the one Damodhur Punt has supplied, and any 
other suggestion regarding them is so incredible 
as to be undeserving of serious attention. 
I have already referred to Herncbund’s evidence 
aH being on the face of it utterly untrustworthy, 
and I think it must have been clear to all who 
heard him how he came to give it. He was not 
under the charge of the police but lived in the 
city, where he was therefore accessible to the influence 
of any injudicious friend of His Highness who might 
wish him to alter the statements he had previously 
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given. It seems to me to be a matter of 
necessary inference that lie lias been worked upon 
by some injudicious friend of His Highness to come 
here and perjure himself in the way he has done. 
Now, my Lord, I have gone through the par¬ 
ticular portions of the evidence of these four witnesses 
to whom my learned friend referred as supplying a 
rcasou why they should not bo credited, and I think 
I have answered every one of my learned friend’s 
arguments in regard to these witnesses. It is, I think, 
established that each of the four material witnesses 
made his statement in complete ignorance of what the 
others had said. 1 call attention to the statement at 
page 80 of the notes where Rowjee alludes to the only 
communication he had with Nursoo after his arrest, 
and to page 91 at which Nursod describes tho interview 
at some what greater length. Akbar Ali’s evidence on 
the point at page 106 and Gujanund’s at page 164- are 
also worth referring to. Then, again, Sir Lewis Pelly’s 
evidence (page 179) as to the ma aner in which Nursoo- 
gave his statement ought to show conclusively to the 
Commission that it was given without any pressure of 
any kind and after considerable time for deliberation- 
had been granted to him. It must be remembered 
also that Nursoo has always been under charge of a 
military and not a police guard. My learned friend 
said—and no doubt there was a certain amount of 
poetical justice in his complaint - that it was hard that 
Nursoo, who was probably the least villain among the 
chief witnesses, should have been the only man who- 
was refused a pardon ; but what would my learned 
friend have said if Nursoo had come here also to give 
his evidence with a pardon ? Of course he would have 
said,-Why, all those men have agreed to ruin the Ma¬ 
haraja because they know they are free from all fear 
of punishment, t There is a great deal of force iu the 
observations made by my learned friend ns to the 
undesirability of having statements mado before the 
police. In the regulation districts of India provision 
is made that that shall not be done, but special cases 
require special procedure, and it must be remembered 
that this was an enquiry under special instructions 
from the Viceroy, who sent the police hero on this 
special duty. There was no magistrate before whom 
these witnesses could conveniently huvo been taken. 
The Maharaja was still on the gadee in possession of 
his power, and it would have been, l won’t say im¬ 
proper, but indelicate, had Sir Lewis Pellv undertaken 
tho duty of taking the depositions in the case. 

The President—Was there no one on the spot exer¬ 
cising the powers of a magistrate P 

The Advocate-General—There was the Canton - 
monb Magistrate, Dr. Seward, but he has no juris¬ 
diction over the Residency or the city, and was him¬ 
self an important witness in the case. It would have 
been inconsistent with Sir Lewis Pelly’s position to take 
any active part in the investigation, and it wus in con¬ 
sequence of his own desire and feeling that it would 
not be right for him to do bo that Mr. Souter was 
appointed to come here on special duty. Besides, the 
general work of administration in relation to the State 
was quite enough to occupy tho whole time both 
of Sir Lewis Polly and his assistant Mr. Riohey* 
Now, my Lord, I apprehend that having regard to 
the fact that the person inoriminated was in ex¬ 
ercise of almost sovereign power, and that this was an en¬ 
quiry into au attempt mado upon the previous Roaijtonl « 
life, it is perfectly obvious that that inquiry con no 
have boen left to the officers engaged in the discharge 
of their political duties with His Highness or to Hi. 
Seward, who besides having no jurisdiction beyond 
the limits of the cantonment, was also a matonal wit- 
ness in tho case, 1 think, therefore, that as far as this 
part of tho question is concerned, the observations of 
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friend looso all their point, and no fault ment of guilt; and consequently, admissions uifu_ 

ibund with the special procedure adopted in j after such exhortations have more than once been re¬ 
case. My learned friend has said that in pur- , jected. But this paradoxical opinion is now happily 
suing their investigations, the polico really practised exploded.’* Now, my Lord, there is nothing mojo 
torture on the witnesses. I fail to find, on tho record, shown to have taken placo here. Tho witnesses 
evidence of any statement or expression which can, have been severely cross-examined, but nothing 
m tho slightest degree, justify that phrase unless we more has been shown than that tho wit- 
are to take it that leaving witnesses by thomselvcs, nesses were confronted one with another, 
and telling them that other witnesses had spoken tho and that liowjoe said to Nursoo “I have told 
truth, was torture. There is a torture, no doubt, tho truth up to my neck”— and that tho only advice 

to which these witnesses who took an active part in given to Damodhur Punt by Guianundwns to tho effect 

1 10 conspiracy, may have boon subject—I mean the that he should tell the truth and so cautious, I may say, 
w ow ? consciences, but that vnis was Damodhur Punt, as to the promise of pardon, that 

not a torture inflicted upon thorn by the police; Gujannnd had to show him the part of the Criminal 
torture there was none- tho torture, as I Procedure Code which relates to the granting of par- 
said, was tho torture conscisnco worked dons. I submit, therefore, that there is nothing 
upon men who lmd made themselves instruments of whatever to justify the assumption of my learned 
enmo. In regard to tho observations made by my friend that this is a police case, or that it was got 
learned friend as to the impropriety of telling a person up by the police, or that the witnesses have been 
WJio have been apprehended that others engaged in tho subject to intimidation. So far as the statement of 
same transaction had made a confession, and that witness Arneena ayah was concerned, and tho state- 
tnererore tho persons so informed should themselves ments of tho other witnesses bv wJm.« aho wn« 
speak the truth, although, no doubt, in past years, corroborated, theso 

under tho decision of the Gjpurts in England, it. was which tho polico 

hold that it was improper 10 tell a witness that ho lmd 


other 

havo 


better tell the truth. I think the dootrino so laid down 
has long ago been exploded. I do not wish to refer to 
any cases in England, and I have rofrained from doing 
so throughout tho case, but on this particular point I 
may mention tho case of the Queen v Jervis which is 
reported in the first volume, Crown Cases Reserved, 
in the new Series of the Law Reports at page 90 - the 
Commission will find there a most important judgment 
of Chief liaron Kelly, in which he holds that a state¬ 
ment made by a prisoner after being advised to speak 
the truth was admissible against him. 

Tim President asked as to the date of the case al¬ 
luded to. 

the Advocate-General i -;.id that lie had not the report 
wbl, him, but that ho 1 bought it was in 1808 or LS(>9. 

The President also ashed the Advocate-General if 
knew who the porsun was who told tho witness to toll 
the truth. 

The Advocate-General said that ho could not remem¬ 
ber at. that moment, but lie requested permission 
to read from 1 aylor’s well known work on Evidence 
some observations with regard to the principle ho lmd 
just referred to—“ But. when confessions have been 
rcected in consequence oF swob expressions as the fol¬ 
lowing having been used : --‘It will be bettor for you to 
speak tho truth ‘ It is of no use for you to deny it, 
for there are the man and boy who will swear they 
saw you do it‘ Now bo cautious in the answers you 
give me to the questions 1 am going to put. to 
you about, this watch ;* ‘ Whatever you snv will 

bo taken down and used against you ;* ‘Do not 
say anything to prejudice yourself, as what you 
say I shall take down, and it will he used for you or 
against yon at vom trial * What you are charged 
with is a very heavy offence, and you must bo very 
careful in making any statement to mo, or any* 
body else that may tend to injure yon ;but Anything 
you can say in your defence, we shall be read) to bear, 

• or send to assist you ;* in these and the like casts, it is 
only too apparent, t hat justice and common sense have 
been sacrificed on the shrine of mercy. Indeed, tho 
judges themselves have of late years come to this con¬ 
clusion, and after solemn discussion; of iho subject in 
the Court of Criminal Appeal, they have expressly 
overruled t be last three decisions cited above, as cases 
which are discreditable to the law. £o anxious was the 
court at one time to exclude evidence of confessions, 
that exhortations not to tell lies, buffi o speak the truth, 


-itnesses by whom she was 
statements related to charges 
woro not then engaged iti 
invest,gatu.g-for tl.oy were then only ongLed in 
trymg to find out who had attempted to poison 
Colonel 1 l.nyrc, and it was not until the Gaekwar had I 
hoen SUSP ..uled that tho charge of holding improper 
communications with tho Residency servants was 
brought forward. 

Tho Advoento-General concluded his'address as 
fqllow8 : My Lord, I think that upon a re 
of the circumstances under which those state¬ 
ments were made to the police, upon a con¬ 
sideration of the evidence which has been 
given before the Oommis^on, and upon a com¬ 
parison of t.hat evidence so given under circum¬ 
stances which allowed to the defence tho fullest, oppor¬ 
tunity of cross-examination, with tho statement* origi¬ 
nally made by the witnesses to Mr. Souter uhd Mr. 
Richey. 1 think this Commission cannot but coma to 
the conclusion that tho witnesses examined here have 
' substantially spoken the truth. Thst my learned 
friend’s ingenuity should have found discrepancies in 
their evidence, 1 am not surprised, nor, 1 believe, are 
the members of the Commission; bht that these dis¬ 
crepancies do not affect the main facts of the story 
will, 1 think, be abundantly clear to th • Commis¬ 
sion when they come to review the evidence. Iho 
only witness who has not adhered to his Mate* 
ment is Homchund Euttoychund, who h.n perjurm! 
himself in the face of the Commission, perjured him¬ 
self under circumstances which, l think, fully justified 
the police in detaining the other witnesses in such a 
manner that thhy also should not be exposed to tho 
baneful influences which have obviously boon brought 
to bear upon Hemohtind Futloyohuigl. Against the 
muss of the testimony brought forward here in sup¬ 
port of Ike charges against His Highness tho 
Gaekwar, not a single tittle of evidence has 
been adduced. I havo in tho courso of my mi- 

,frets to the Commission pointed out tho numerous 
matters in which it should, have bcob possible and easy 
for my learned friend, had ho been so advised, to . 
i havo produced witnesses to contradict tho ^ at omen i 
putt forward by tho wit nesses called by me. N*'t- 
ouo of these witnesses was produced by my learned 
friend, and tho Commission will draw iheir own con- 
clnsions from that Circumstance. As to Vesbwiuitmo 
Salim, mv learned friotitil has stated thn in'the 
of what, 1 am sure, was tho soimdiwt d>H- 
he had decided not to call them. My learned 
friend was not able to speak in termsof much approval 


one 
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have beeu deemed 


ilyt 


i du Co a false ackn< 


knowledg- * *of Ycyuwutbrao and Sulim, but when it i* reincutb 
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an^?H>^o two men were tlie confidential servants of 
ja/irff?glmes8 the Gaekwar up to the time of their 
arrest, and that ever since tlieir arrest they have been 
kept' under a military guard, that they have had no 
communication whatever with the police, and that 
since the arrest of His Highness his solicitors have 
been allowed tho most unrestricted private commu¬ 
nication with thorn, I must say it strikes me as very 
surprising that my learned friend has not called upon 
them to give their evidence, though, as I have said, 
I havo no doubt whatever that my learned friend has 
exercised the soundest discretion in not putting these 
men into tlm witness-box. There is, therefore, no 
testimony to oppose to that which has been marshalled 
against the Gaekwar, and unless the Commission 
should reject altogether the evidence which has been 
so marshalled as utterly unworthy of credit, I appre¬ 
hend .there can be no doubt whatever but that it will 
be the painful duty of your Lordships to find these 
four charges against His Highness amply proved. I 
havo no necessity to make auy appeal to your Lord- 
ships in regard to the view that you should take in 
this' matter j it is not my province ,* it would not 
become me to do so ; and I have no desire to go one 
step outside the evidence in the case. I will only say 
this,, that if there is anything in the arguments 



which I have offered for your consider 
upon the evidence which has boon recorded, and 
if there is any truth in the evidence so recorded, then 
there is no room for sympathy with His Highness. 
The “ persecuted prince,’* to whom my learned friend 
has referred so frequently disappears, and the Com¬ 
mission have before them only a criminal worthy of 
condign punishment. I do not think I need mako any 
further observations upon the case than thoso I havo 
offered to you, as calmly, I trust, and as dispassionate¬ 
ly, as it was my duty to do. There are many small 
points which I have not dwelt upon, because I have 
deemed it right to address mysolf only to more im¬ 
portant parts of the evidence, although I am aware 
that the consideration of these smaller points may help 
to show tho story told by the witnesses to be true, and 
that the theory put forward upon the part of tho 
defence is totally unsustainable, f i'hank this Com¬ 
mission most sincerely for the patient and courteous 
attention with which they have listened to the obser¬ 
vations which I havo ventured to address to thorn ; and 
I pray God that your deliberations may bo conducted 
to a righteous conclusion. 

The Commission then rose at one o’clock, withou t 
any remarks passing between tho bench und the bar. 
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GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 


Extract from llie Proceedings of the Government 
of India in'the Foreign Department ( Political ), 
—dated Simla, the 2Ut April 1875. 

Read the undermentioned papers :— 

Resolution No. llOGP., dated 21 at April, and tbo docu¬ 
ments thereto appended. 

Resolution. — His Highness Mulhar Rao 
Gaekwar, was suspended from the exercise of 
power, and the administration of the Baroda 
State was temporarily assumed by the British 
Government, in *order that a publio enquiry 
might be made into the truth of the imputation 
that His Highness had instigated an attempt to 
poison Colonel R. Phayre, C.B., the late Repre 
sentalivo of the British Government at the Court 
of Baroda, and that every opportunity should bo 
given to His Highness of freeing himself from 
the 6aid imputation. 

iSir R. Couch, Chief Justice of Bengal, the 
Maharaja of Gwalior, the Maharaja of Jeypore, 
Colonel Sir R. Meade, Chief Commissioner 
of Mysore and Coorg, Ruja Sir DinkurRao, and 
Mr. P. S. Melvill, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
ere appointed Commissioners for the purpose 
of enquiring into the said imputation, and of 
reporting to the Viceroy and Governor-General 
in Council how far the same was true to the best 
of t heir judgment and belief. 

The Government of India desire to convey to 
the Chief Justice and tho Members of the Com 
mission their thanks for having accepted this 
onerous and responsible duty. 

The reports of the Commissioners, who are I 
divided in opinion, are now published for gene¬ 
ral information, together with the conclusions at 
which tlto Government of India have arrived 
after a full and deliberate consideration of the 
ovidenoe, tho arguments of counsel, ami the 
opinions which tho Commissioners have express 
ed. 

OiiDKH.—Ordered,that the foregoing Resolution 
and the documents therein referred to be traus- j 
milled to Her Majesty's Secretary of Stare for 
India in Council, and that they also be published ! 
in the Gazette of India . 

By order of His Excellency the Viceroy and ! 
Governor-General i:i Council, 

O.U. AITOHISON, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


RESOLUTION. 

Itaud the following paper** : — 

L ProclainHtioD, dated 13 h J nnnryl£7o, suspending j 
Bin Hiiihoesa Mulhar Rio GutkwHrin order to en- i 
qaiie n,r 0 the imputation itm he instigated an 1 
attempt to poison the* Bri ish Resident at Baroda. 
Noiitication, dated I5.h February lS7o, appointing 

.'leu. j 

Notr.—N on. t anrl 3 have* already l)C* p public c*<l in the 
l ra7e U< Of India of tin Ifitli .laottvy aud fcOtk February 1875 ros- j 
veciively ;Noa 8 aud, 4, bciug bulky, will be published boro:dLior. 

z 4 


3. Official notes of evidence and exhibits in the c^.tc 
(the vernacular documents being translated.) 

4. Printed uotes of the arguments of counsel. 

5. Joint Report, dated 31st March 1675, and signed by 
Sir R. Couch, Sir R. Meade, and Mr. P. S. Melvin. 

6. Separate opinion bv Maharaia Seindia, dated 27th 

March 1875. 

7. Separate opinion by the Maharaia of Jeypore, dated 
27 th March l§75. 

8. Separate opiniou by Roia Sir Dinkur Rao, dated 26th 
March 1875. 

1. The dooumontB which are above-mentioned 
as read, and which are also appended to this 
Resolution, show the steps taken in the enquiry 
relative to the conduct of His Highness Mulhar 
Rao, Gaekwar of Baroda, and it will not be 
necessary hore to refer to the particulars shown 
ihereiu, except for the purpose of elucidating 
the conclusion about to bo expressed. The 
princes aud gentlemen who have served on tho 
Commission of Enquiry have completed thiir 
laborious task by submitting their several 
opinions on the case, lb now remains tor the 
Government ol India to express the conclusions 
at which they have arrived after full considera¬ 
tion of the evidence, the arguments ql counsel, 
and the various opinions entertained by the 
Commissioners. 

2. Sir Richard Couch, Sir Richard Meade, 
aud Mr. Melvill are all agreed that the Gaekwar 
is guilty of tho offences imppted to him. To 
repeat here tho most heinous and comprehensive 
of those imputations, they find “that an at tempt 
to poison Colonel Phayre was rnaue by persons 
instigated thereto by Mnlhar Rao Gaekwar." 

3. l‘ho Maharaja Seindia appears to assume 
that tho existence of communications between 
the Gaekwar and the servants of the Resi¬ 
dency, uud also that tho actual administration 
of poison to Colonel Phayre, are proved, 
though he does nob expressly state those conclu¬ 
sions. But cl tho communications with servants 
lie says “ An regards the oommunioatiou with 
servants uight or day,this is no matter ot import¬ 
ance. These visits and roc? rusts for presents on 
marriage and other festive occasions and Ihe 
means to sec lire the favour ol tho Resident, as 
well as tho procuring of information regarding 
each other, are; matters in accordance wiili the 
practice of other Native Princes and persuus 
who have connection with the Residency.” And 
he thinks that the oeuneotiou of ihe Gaekwar 
with the act of poisoning is not proved. His 
conclusion is thus stated: “ As to the attempt 
at poisoning, from tho whole case as it came 
before me, as far us my judgment and belief go, 
1 urn not convinced that the charge is proved 
against Mulhar Rao/' 

4. The Maharaja of JVypure thinks that 
it is proved that the Gaekwar gave sums 
of money to the Residency servants, atul niso 
that poison was administered to Cotouol 
Phayre. Ot the communications with servants ho 
speaks thus : “ The statements made by Amina, 
ayah, and several other Resideuoy servants 
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ilish the fact that Bums of money had 
__iually been given to the ayah and to other 
servants of the Residency at different times, by 
order of His Highness the Gaekwar. These 
siims of money, however, do nob appear to have 
been given out of any motives to tamper with 
the Residency servants for improper purposes, 
bub simply as presents from the Gaekwar, and 
such a9 are generally given on occasions of 
marriage and national festivals/’ His Highness 
then proceeds to dwell upon various defects in 
the evidence, which will presently be noticed 
more at length, and concludes thus : “ For rea¬ 
sons stated above, I oanriot persuade myself to 
believe that the Gaekwar was in any way im¬ 
plicated in the charge, notwithstanding the fact 
of poison having been found in Colonel Phayre’s 
tumbler of sherbet, and the uncorroborated 
evidence of the three accomplices, Raoji, 
Nur&oo, and Damodhur Punt.'* 

5. The opinion of Raja Sir Dinkur Rao is 
almost identical with that of the Maharaja 
Sindia, and need not be stated more in detail 
here. 

0*. No one of the Commissioners suggests that 
the poison could have been administered by 
any other person than the Residency servant 
Raoji, uided by bis superior, Nursoo. 

7. If the matter were simply left to stand 
upon the opinions given by the Commissioners, 
it would follow that the Gaekwar, having had 
the opportunity afforded him to clear himself 
from the imputations made against him, has not 
oleared himself. Three out of the six Hornnus 
sioners who have entered upon the enquiry are 
of opinion that he is proved to be guilty. Now, 
when three gentlemen, of great experience in 
the ways of this country and in weighing and 
drawing inferences from evidence, unite in an. 
opinion condemnatory of a person into whose 
actions it has been their duty to enquire, and 
that opinion is not set aside by superior auLhor- 
iby, it is impossible to say but thai there must 
rest at least a grave suspicion on the person so 
condemned. 

8. But tbe Government of India do not think 
it right to leave the matter as it stands on the 
reports of tbe Commissioners. The Comrais 
siou was not a judicial tribunal, but was appoint¬ 
ed for the purpose of informing the mind of the 
Government of India by enquiry and report. 
Rven had the Oouunissionei s been unanimous, 
the Government of India would have thought it 
their duty to examine the matter for themselves, 
to form and pronounce an opinion. As the Coin 
missi( ners are at variance with one another, it 
is due tn them, and to all parties conce* ned in 
the mutter, lhal the Government of India 
should not only express their conclusions, 
but should also state the principal considera 
tions which have led them to form those couolu 
siorrs. 

9. The Opinions of the three Commissioners 
who have signed separate reporis, the tenor of 
which bus been coated, are founded partly on 
points of conduct or general iinpronabilities 
effecting the evidence given by the witnesses 
against the Gaekwar, and partly on special 
points of inconsistency or infirmity in the evi 
dence itself. The Government of India will take 
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the former olass of considerations first, 
propose to notice the main points of dispute, but 
not to give hero a detailed narration of tbe body 
of the evidence, for which reference must bo 
made to the documents contained in the Ap¬ 
pendix. 

10. In the first place, then, it is to be ob¬ 
served that the intercourse which'is proved to 
have taken place betweeu the Gaekwar and the 
Residency servants was personal intercourse, 
carried on by night and in a secret way, and 
was accompanied by considerable gift of money. 
This is proved by a number of independent wit¬ 
nesses, who speak directly to the facts, whoso 
evidence is quite consistent upon the main points 
was unshaken by cross-examunition, and when 
it could be tested by reference to external facts, 
such as the character of the building to which 
they were taken, f he recollections of the per¬ 
sons who took them there, and the recollec¬ 
tions of the persons who were privy to the 
payment of money, was found to answer to the 
test. There is no counter-evidence on these 
points. Indeed, the Gaekwar himself does not 
deny the facts Ho has put in a carefully- 
worded statement in which he says not that ho 
did not hold personal intercourse with, or that 
ho did not cause money to be paid to, the Resi¬ 
dency servants, but only that he did not do so for 
the purpose of getting information. 

11. Neither is there any counter-evidence, 
nor, so far as the Government of India observe, 
any suggestion, to displace the assertion of 
Raoji that his hand administered the poison 
which was administered to Colonel Phayre, or 
that of Nnrsoo that he aided Raoji iti that matter. 

12. it appears then to i ho Government of 
India that the evidence establishes beyond tbo 
possibility of contradiction two cardinal points : 
first, that the Guekwar was in personal secret 
communication carried on by night with five 
servants employed at the Residency, and that he 
gave money to Raoji, Nursoo, and Amina, three 
of those servants : and secondly, that a serious 
attempt was made to administer a fatal dose of 
poison to Colonel Phayre by tho agency of two 
of those servant8, viz.% Raoji and Nursoo. And 
they do not collect that any one of Lhe three 
Commi? sioners who have signed separate 
reports, means, to disFent from either of these 
two propositions, f hough t heir assent has not been 
expressed in so many terms. 

13. Now, the proof of these two points carries 
the case a very long way. The great diffi¬ 
culty at the outset was the antecedent impro¬ 
bability that such a personage as the Gaekwar of 
B a rod a should carry on frequent secret personal 
intercourse by night with a number of the 
Residency servants. When it becomes clear that 
ho did so, the only question is whether such 
intercourse is wholly disconnected with the acts 
which tho?e servants did, or whether the acts 
were the designed outcome of the intercourse. 
And on 'his question Hie antecedent, impro¬ 
bability is ail the other way. No motive what¬ 
ever has been assigned for the action of Raoji 
and Nursoo, except the motive of earning reward 
Ir* m the Gaekwar. And it is much more pro¬ 
bable t hat the two series of proved phenomena, 
which have been mentioned, should be connected 
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e and effect, than that they should he 
y independent of one another. 

14. It, in indeed t rue that, the three Commis- • 

Biotiers who have signed separate reports treat 
the Gaekwai*• intercourse with the Residency 
servants in a very light manner. Their opinions 1 
have been set forth above in paragraphs and 4. 

But whatever the custom may bo at other Native 
• Courts, the Government of India think that 
these opini ms must have been written without 
due consideration of (he facts which actually 
appear in evidence against the Gaekwar. 

1*>* there is no evidence of uny general dis¬ 
tribution by the Gaekwar of gifts among the 
lie si den oy servants on marriage or other festive 
occasions, such as, if made in moderation, might 

he ot an innocent charaeiei*. The evidence , ,__, 

shovvs that gifts wore made only to certain fact t hat two of those servants, 
servants with whom the Gnokwar sought per- ; 
sonal intercourse, and that those gifts were, 
relatively to the position of the servants, of very i 
large amount. For example, a single gift to 
Raoji amounted to about four time> his annual 
pay. The evidence, therefore, points not to a 
mere desire on the pari of the Gaekwar to gain 
the general good*will and good offices of the 
Residency servants, but to au intention on his , Gaekwar, which began by bribing the servants to 


are funds from which payments could be made 
for any. species o! secret service. The Gaek war’s 
Private Secretary, Dimodbnr Pum, says/that!I 
the Residency servants were paid by means of 
such funds. H«; is no doubt a most justly sus¬ 
pected witness, Inu in this instance he is only 
stating i be natural inference to be drawn Iruna 
i he document and circumstances uiid he is not 
contradicted, as he might must easily have been 
k »d he spoken falsely. 

18 The question now lo bo asked is whether 
the other evidence shows any connection, mid if 
any, what connection, between the two cardinal 
points airead> established, — on the due hand, the 
fact that the Gaekwar was in secret communica¬ 
tion with some of the Residency servants and 
paid money to them ; and on the other hand, the 

viz., Raoji aud 
Nursoo, were the actual agents in administering 
poison to Colonel Phayre. There is undoubtedly 
6' idenco to Jhis effect, of the most couclpsivo 
nature, if only it is to be believed The great 
body of it is supplied by Raoji aud Nursoo them¬ 
selves, and if Lhey have not woven the most 
elaborate and marvellous tissue of falsehoods, 
they make it clear that the proceedings of the 
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part, to bribe some of them to the performance 
of important services. 

16. Moreover, it is observable that the 
Gaekwar himself seems anxious to disoounec* 
himself from the very practice which the passage 
quoted from the report ot the Maharaja Sindia 
ascribes to him, while excusing it on the ground 
of its frequency, viz , payment, of money in order 
to procure information. In bis written state 
ment, the Gaekwar speaks as follows :— 

“ I declare that I never personally directed 
any of the Residency servants to act as spies on 
the Resident, or report to me what was going 
on at the Residency, nor did 1 ever offer or 
cause to be paid any money to -them for such 
purposes. 

“ Isay nothing as to the presents that may 
perhaps have been made to servauLs of the Resi 


give secret information and to exercise influence 
in his favour, ended in direct muchiuafcions 
against Colonel Phayre’s person. 

11). Is there, then, any sufficient ground for 
disbelieving what the.-e witnesses say ? It is 
said that, whoever committed the crime, they 
are accomplices in it, and that by their own 
showing they are very wicked men, iwho lmve 
not scrunled to a* tempt the life of a kind master 
and to aid in throwing the blamo on an iuucccut 
fellow-servant. Thutisqui'e true, and it must 
excite Lhe greatest suspicion of their evidence 
and instil the greatest caution into the minds of 
those who examine it. At the same time, 
it must be remembered that direct evidence of 
nefarious plots is not often procured except from 
accomplices; and that to reject such evidm-e 
merely on account of the source from whence it 


dency on festive occasions, such as marriage and , comes, would bo contrary to common Hfuise uid 


the like. Information on triflhrg matters going 

on both at, the Residency or at my Palace may . —-PH . ^ 

have been mutually communicated, hut I did not! sary in such cases is to apply to tli^ evidence 

given such testa 


personally hold any intercourse with those ser 

vanls for this purpose; nor am 1 personally cog- j touch-stones of truth, 
nizant of any payments for the same having been 
made ; nor did I authorise any measures by 
which secrets of the Residency should he oon 
veved to me.*’ 

17. There is yet further evidence that the pay¬ 
ments made to the Residency servants were trans 
motions not calculated to bear the light. No en¬ 
tries of such payments were found in the Gaek- 

war*s private accounts. On the other baud there | piw . . ± . 

are a number of entries, ranging in time from the their coincidence ought to be. explained in sou 
“ * > the 13th October 1874, way. The Government of India then ask the fu 


d4th November 1873 to i 

showing payments of large sums of money to 
^aiim and Yeshwunt. Rao. The payments pur 
port to be for goods supplied by those persons, 
J ut in point of fact the entries at e false, and no 
®Uch goods were supplied. Now Salim and i r esh 
^unt Rao are the two confidential agents ol lhe 
Oaekwar, by whose hands all tb^i payments to 
khe Residency servants were made. Here, then, 


i.o universal practice, anil would frequently 
prevent t.bo discovery of truth. What is ne< cs* 
cs is to apply fc ° dll evidc 

as are usually employed as the 

d to require the evidence 
to withstand the tests much more severely and 
rigidly than if it bad come from au unsuspected 
source. 

20. Throughout this case it is constantly to be 
borne in mind that there are proved facts which 
require explanation. If we find secret intrigue 
at one and. and action at the other end, of a 
series of transactions hy the same persona, iho 
©sumption is that the iwo are connected, and 

me’ 
* 1 - 


lowing questions : 

(a).—Is the. explanation given by the witnesses 
credible in itself ? 

(fj).—Are ibe svoriea they tell consistent vvltli 
themselves ? 

—-Are those stories consi-stent with one un 
other in essentials F 

(d).—Wben they mention external ciroumstau 
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__ ith which they can be confronted, are the 

stories essentially consistent with those circum¬ 
stances ? And are they essentially consistent 
with evidence given by independent witnesses ? 

(e).—Have the witnesses any interest in telling 
the ytory they have told ? 

(/).—Is any probability shown that they have 
colluded with one another? 

(< 7 ). — Is any probability shown that they have 
been tutored by some common authority ? 

(/ t )._VVas their demeanor under examination 

such as to induce a belief in their truthfulness, 
or the contrary ? 

(j)._Has their evidence been boldly and con¬ 

fidently met by the party it implicates ? 

21(a). There is nothing impossible or incredi¬ 
ble in the stories told by these two wi'nesses; 
nor indeed, when the two cardinal points above 
mentioned have been once established, is any 
particular related by them so improbable but 
that a reasonable amount of evidence may 
establish it. Ifr may be asked why the Gaekwar, 
having secured the services of Raoji, should also 
seek 10 employ Nursoo, and thus bring in an addi¬ 
tional accomplice und an additional danger. 
It is often difficult to say why, iu prepar 
ing a plot, a particular course has been 
taken instead of some other course which on 
review seems a more prudent one. But' in this 
case an answer can readily he given. Raoji lived 
at the Camp. J^ursoo was in the City. 

The latter, therefore, was a more convenient 
means of communication with the Palace. But 
wbat is more important is, that Nursoo was 
Raoji’s superior officer,and was usually iu attend¬ 
ance in Colonel Phayre’s verandah. It is clear, 
therefore, that Raoji would have run very serious 
risk of failure or detection if the jemadar Nursoo 
were not first secured. 

22(b). The Government of India have failed 
to discover auy material inconsistency in these 
stories as compared with themselves. A con¬ 
siderable period of time elapsed between the 
earliest statements of the witnesses and their 
latest They were subjected to a rigid cross- 

^amiWion by a counsel of the greatest skill. 
And yet they have not contradicted 
their first evidence on any essential 
noint. They are uncertain as to dates, but 
every person who has to deal with the na¬ 
tives of this country, at all events the un¬ 
educated ones, knows how hopeless it is to expect 
accuracy in such matters from them, and what a 
complete denial of justice there would be 
throughout the land if testimony was considered 
incredible on aeeouut of such inaccuracies. 
Raoji shows that he was vacillating in conduct, 
but ; hat is not at all inconsistent with what we 
know of men working themselves up to commit 
wicked actions. There are also portions of his 
story which are obscure, aB, for instance, the 
episode of the bottle, which he sayB he obtained 
from the Gaekwar, but which he did not men 
tion in his first statement. But the substance of 
the story originally told by each witness re¬ 
mains intact. The secret interviews, the persons 
who were present at them, the receipt of money, 
the requests made by the Gaekwar to poison 
Colonel Phayre, the conveyance of the poison 
from the Gaekwar to Raoji, the deposit of it in 
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Colonel Phayre’s sherbet on the 9th November— 
all these things stand as they did in the fi«Bt 
instance. Nor do the Government ot India 
observe that the three Commissioners who have 
signed separate reports mention any contradic¬ 
tion of these two wiinesses by theinolves. 

23(c). Equally certain is it that in the essen¬ 
tial points the stories of the two witnesses are 
consistent with each other. They dilfer in 
particulars ; but if they did not, they would 
justly be suspected of collusion. They differ 
as to dates, a point which has been before re- 
marked on ; they differ as to the number of 
visits paid by them to the Gaekwar ; they differ 
in many expressions ; and they differ when one 
purports to state something that happened to, 
or was done by, the other, and to which the nar¬ 
rator was no immediate party. The Govern¬ 
ment of India entirely agree with the opinions 
expressed by the three Commissioners in para¬ 
graphs 34- and 4-2 of their joint report, respecting 
the discrepancies between Raoji and Nursoo, und 
they think that, so far from showing that the 
stories are false, those discrepancies serve to 
show the absence of collusion between the wit¬ 
nesses or of tutoring by the police. 

21(d). Again, the Government of India find 
an amount of consistency between these stories 
on the one hand and external circumstances and 
evidence on the other, which would be unlikely 
if the stories were not true. The witnesses are 
correct about the character of the building and 
room to which they say. they were taken ; the 
asserted payment of Rupees 500 to Raoji is 
proved to have actually taken place ; the evi¬ 
dence of his companions, Jugga ai.d Kar- 
bhai, corresponds with his statements about his 
visits to the Palace ; the evidence of Jugga and 
the letter produced tallies with the assertion 
that information was actually sent by Raoji 
and Nursoo to the Palace: the evidence of 
Jugga and Dalput corresponds with the 
circumstances mentioned by Raoji as attend¬ 
ing the payment of the Rupees 500; the lavish 
expenditure of Raoji is consistent with his hav¬ 
ing reoeived large sums of money from some 
quarter, and indeed was the main circum tance 
which fastened suspicion upon him and caused 
his arrest. 

25. One piece of external evidence is of so re¬ 
markable a character that it deserves rather 
more detailed mention. On the 9th of Novem¬ 
ber, when all Colonel Phayrt^s servants were 
put under examination, Kaoji’s belt of office was 
taken away from him and was hung up in a 
room. On the 15th of December the belt was 
given to another peon named Budbar. At that 
time nobody could anticipate the story lhaL Raoji 
had to tell, or that he had any story to tell at all. 

He was arrested on the 22nd December, and 
made statements on the 24-th and 25th. It then 
occurred to Akbar Ali, the head of the Bombay 
Detective Police, that there might bo some 
trace of some of the powders spoken of by 
Raoji, and he asked him where he used to keep 
his packets of powder. Raoji said that he 
kept them in his belt. Budbar was sent for 
and came wearing the belt, which he had had 
in his possession ever since the 15th. Budhar 
gave the belt to Akbar Ali, and Raoji showed 
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sphere he kept the packets. Akbar Ali i 
tied and found a piece of white thread apd a 
packet of paper. He immediately called Mr. 
Souter, the Police Commissioner, w:io was in 
the next room, and Mr. Souter took out 
the packet of paper and opened it. The paper 
contained'a white powder, which on being ana 
lysed was found to be arsenic. Dr. Gray states 
that in physical characters there are varieties of 
white arsenic, but that his examination of the 
powder taken from Raoji’s belt enabled him to 
know that it was of the same character as the 
arsenic which was found iu Colonel Phayre^ 
sherbet. 

up to this time Ruoji had not 
stated anything about a powder remaining in his 
possession. Ho had made a statement in which 
he said that he had received powders on two 
occasions. On tko second occasion ho had re 
ceived a single packet, the whole contents of 
which he put into Colonel Phayre's sherbet on 
the 9th November. On the first occasion be had 
received two packets, which he had mixed, and 
put into the sherbet on two or three days. When 
the packet was found in his hell, he recollected 
that he had not used the whole of one of the 
powders—a point which he further explained in 
his examination before the Commission. 

27. Now the only explanation which is sug¬ 
gested of this corroborative circumstance is that 
the whole thing was a plot of the police—a point 
which the counsel for the Gaekwar endeavoured 
to establish. But he could elioit no evidence in 
his favour, and the hypothesis is one which, if 
not impossible, is of the highest improbability. 
yv hy the police should have thought of produc¬ 
ing a remnant of poison in the teeth of Raoji’s 
statement that he had used the whole ; why they 
should have put into the belt pure arsenic and not 
mixed arsenio and diamond dust, which was the 
material said to have been used ; how they 
came to pitch upon the very quality of arsenic 
used to poison Colonel Phayre ; how they oould 
have secretly got it into tho belt which Budhar 
bad continuously possessed from the 15th of 
December till tho moment of discovery ; these 
difficulties and others besides must be explained | 
before the hypothesis of a plot by the police can ] 
be made on even plausible grounds* 

28(e). Have, then, these witnesses any interest j 
to tell the story they have told ? Nobody has 
suggested that either of them has any enmity 
against the Gaekwar, or could gain anything by 
his downfall. Raoji, it is true, had an interest 
to tell some story, because he was promised a 
pardon for himself if he would speak the truth. 
Bub his interest was to earn his pardon, and 
therefore to tell a true story ; or if he told a 
false one, his interest was not to toll one in 
which a number of other persons were mixed up 
by whom he could be refuted, nor one implicat- 
lug a great personage with every 


a pardou. His interest was to be silent, or < 
to tell a story in which he should ini be one of 
the principal actors in the commission of the 
crime. The conclusion on ibis point must be 
that if ihe witnesses have spoken falsely, they 
have not spoken in accordance with their own 
interests, and that one of them has spoken direct¬ 
ly against his own interest. 

29. It might have been alleged that Colonel 
Pbayre’s strong feeling against the Gaekwar 
was well known to the Kesideucy servants, and 
therefore that Raoji and Nursoo might have sup¬ 
posed i hat their accusation of the Gaekwar would 
have been agreeable to Colonel Phayre. But it 
is to be observed that the accusation w«* not 
brought forward while Colonel Phayre was Resi-' 
dent at Baroda, and when the first inquiry was 
made by him. Tho evidence of Raoji ami Nurs.oo 
implicating the Gaekwar was not given until 
Colonel Phayre had been removed from the 
office of Resident at Baroda, when no advantage 
could have been expected by them from his. fa¬ 
vour. I'his circumstance combines with others 
to show that the confessions of these meu were 
not the outcome of any plot, but were due to 
their knowledge that enquiry had at length got 
upon the right track, and that they had boner 
give themselves up. 

30 (/). The suggestion of collusion is refuted 
both by internal and external evidence. Il these 
stories were fictitious, agreed on by Raoji and 
Nursoo, it is hardly conceivable that th, y would 
not, especially under tho stress of a skilful cross- 
examination, betray evidence of their origin. 
They would bo found jarring with one another 
on some essential point, in some irreconcilable 
manner, or else agreeing in such miuurn parti¬ 
culars as are always the subject of difference 
when related independently by different persons. 
But the inference drawu by the Government of 
India from their consideration of the poiuts of 
rosemblanoe and difference hetweeu ike two 
stories has been before siatod. As regards ex¬ 
ternal evidence, it is stated positively, and 
nowhere contradicted, that Raojoo ami 
Nursoo were kept apart, from the first arrest of 
the former on the 22nd December ; that neither 
was over informed of the statement of the other; 
and that when Nursoo Was brought ifcjto Uaojis 
presence ou the 28rd December, ull that he was 
informed of Raoji** d«»ings was b> means of 
Raoji’s statement that ho had told all up U> his 
neck . ' . 

31 (< 7 ). But it may be suggested fehat the stones 
of Raoji and Nursoo are due to their having 
been tutored by some authority to whom they 
were subject-in other words, that they wore 
invented by the police. Indeed suggestions o( 
this kind form a very prominent part of the 
argument dolivered on behalf of the. Gaekwar. 
The Gaekwar’s counsel attacked the ckfuaotors* 
of the police, from Mr, Souter downwards, using 


r _ o means at his PP 

command for exposing the falsehood, hut one ! even the expression that they had applied tort.u^e 
carefully isolated from other persons and from j to the witnesses ; and repeatedly sought to d»*h- 


persons 

specific circumstances, so as to afford the Binall- 


ver himself from the difficulties of the evidence 
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cafe possible opportunity for contradiction, aud by attributing its origin to the police. Ike sole 
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°oe implicating only meaner people who oould 
Dot so well defend themselves. As for 


evidence which he wus able to elicit in support 
of these attacks waB that of tho witness Hem- 


Nursoo, he spoke at the peril of his life. ; obund, who was called with reference to a minor 
He was expressly warned that he would not earn ! part of the oase, viz., the purchase of diamonds. 
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as one of the witnesses who were not kept 
under arrest, and by 1 *is evidence before the 
Commissioners he contradicted his original 
statement made to the police. To justify his 
contradiction, he said thai his original statement 
yvuh made under compulsion by Gujanuud Vithul, 
one of the police officers, who even lorced him to 
make a false entry in bis books. Of this witness 
Hemchund, the three Commissioners who signed 
the joint report say. that hr. contra Jicted himself 
violently, and that no reliance can be placed on 
his evidence generally. When before the Com¬ 
missioners, he denied his own signature, and 
falsely pretended not to understand any Hindus¬ 
tani, or even to know that such a language ex 
isted. The three Commissioners disbelieve that 
the compulsion he speaks of was put upon him. 
So do t he Government of India. It is sufficient 
here to say that his Original statement whs not 
taken down by Gujanuud Vithul, but by Mr. 
Sonter, and that two days afterwards it wus 
signed by Hemobund in the presence of 8 ir 
Lewis Felly, and that he made no remonstrance 
to either of those gentlemen, though he must 
have known that at least Sir Lewis Felly 
would afford him as c mpleto and instant, protec¬ 
tion from Cujanund Vithul as the Commissioners 
themselves would. 'I his circumstance, coupled 
with the patent mendacity of the witness and his 
eagerness to disconnect himself from every por¬ 
tion of I be case, compel the Government ot India 
to say that his evidence must be wholly set aside. 

3*2. But when Herachund is vet aside, ihere 
remains no evidence ut all to support the sugges¬ 
tion that the police have invented any part of 
the story told by Raoji and Nnrsoo, or drilled the 
witnesses. Why they should think of inventing 
such a story is not eatfy to understand, for they 
certainly could not suppose that by doing so 
they were doing any welcome service to the Go 
vein went of India. Mr. Sonter, Akbar Ali, 
Abdooi Ali, and Gnjanund Vithul, are all men 
distinguished in the service of the Bombay Go¬ 
vernment. Mr. Bailantine could elicit nothing to 
their discredit in cross-examination, though in 
the case of Gujanund Vithul he waB instructed to 
make ih'e attempt. All were acting under the 
instructions of Sir Lewis Felly, who would have 
taken instant and severe notice of any species of 
unfairness. From the time of his arrest Nursoo 
was not under the custody of the police, but 
under a military guard. There is no evidence 
whatever to show that the police had such access 
to them as would have rendered it possible that 
an elaborate plot oouId have been successfully 
concocted and the witnesses instructed for their 
performance before the Commission. More¬ 
over, the same internal evidence which 

bears against the theory of collusiou be¬ 
tween Raoji and Nursoo, bears equally againts 
the theory of invention by the police. Under 
thoge circumstances, t• e Government of Indin 
think it a matter of moral certainty that the 
Stories told by Raoji nnd Ntirsoo were not the in¬ 
ventions of the police. They wish to express their 
concurrence in the remarks which fell from the 
Advocate General of Bombay on this subject. 
And they add that the great reliance placed by 
Mr. Bailantine on the resource of attacking thjp 
police, unsupported as his attacks are by auy 


evidence, is, to their minds, a strong proof of the 
weakness of the euae he bad to support. 

33(A). An regards the demeanor of these two 
men under examination the Government of India 
find no suggestion even from the Gaekwur’s coun¬ 
sel that it told against them while the three 
Commissioners who have signed the joint report 
have put it on record that Nursoo’s manner im¬ 
pressed them favourably. He certainly was 
urged most powerfully by Sir Dinkur Rao, a 
gentleman of his own religion and one likely to 
have great influence wilh him ; and the result of 
that urgency so far as it.can bn gathered from 
writing, was such as to give a strong impressiou 
ot the man's sincerity. The Government of 
India subjoin here what passed, taking the 
account from the short-hand writers notes, not 
because they are at variance with the official 
notes but because Lhe questions are given as 
well as the answers, and so it is shown in a more 
striking way how the witness was urged and how 
lie insisted that t here was hut one truth, and that 
was the truth which he had told : — 

“ By Sir Dinkur Rao—You are a servant of 
thirty-four years. Have you been in the habit 
of visiting the Maharaja from the time of the 
previous Commission or before P—Fiom lhe time 
of the previous Commission I visited the Ma¬ 
haraja, but not previously. I never used to go 
before Khunderao except in Kutcherry with the 
Sahib. 

“ Have you never gone to the Maharaja Kbun- 
dcrao's to ask lor Dusserah presents ?—Some 
minor Sirdars used to give presents, but it was 
not customary for the Durbar to give preBcni 8 „ 
The Dewar* Rao Sahib used to give directly, but 
there was no such custom in the Durbar. 

“ When the Maharaja instigated }on to poison, 
this was a very had thing. Did you make ar¬ 
rangements for the support of your family p—I 
did nothing. He suid merely by words what wus 
said through Raoji. 

“ The Advocate-General objected to the in¬ 
terpretation. He said that what the witness 
said was : * Ho gave mo a verbal assurance.’ 

“ Mr. Melvi 11—What the witness really said 
was 1 He relied upon what the Maharaja said.’ 

“ Sir Dinkur Rao—It is a very serious thing to 
poison one. Would anybody do such a matter in 
the presence of ten or twelve persons ?—There 
were not ten persons. There were two of his 
servants and two of ours. 

“ Was the quantity of poison used small or 
large, and was i: administered three timeB?— In 
my life 1 have not given any poison. A packet 
was given to me, and I was told to give it to 
Raoji. and l gave it to him. The arrangements 
as to how much to use and not lay with Raoji. 

t( What, servants said that accusations should 
be made against Faizu ?—No one said so. They 
mentioned his name in the statements, apd there¬ 
fore L also caused it to be written. 

“ VYho mentioned his name P—Abdoola, Pedro, 
and the Hamals—five or six persons altogether, 

“ At the first meeting the Maharaja called you 
a rogue. How, then, did he come to trust you in 
such a serious matter P—Raoji, Salim and Yesh- 
wunb Rap took me and they assured the Maha¬ 
raja. 

41 Are you a Hindoo P—Yee, 
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^^CV'ha.fc is your caste ?—A Telingan Caraatee, 

* Are you afraid of the Police ?—Why ? Why 
ahould thoro be fear for speaking the truth ? 

“ Do you yourself believe that you are guilty ? 
—It is my bad luck ; I also am concerned. 


“ If you were granted a pardon, would you iu 
the proseuce of God tell the truth P—It is not 
because L may get a pardon that I i ell the truth. 
Whether or not the Sirkar gives mo a pardon, 
they are my parents. 


Mr. Melvill—That is not a correct interpre¬ 
tation. What the witness said was : * If I were 
ollered a pardon, I would speak the truth. I am 
speaking the truth now.’ 

“ (Question repeated.) 

4 ‘ Witness —7. know uothing more than this, 
which is true, 

** The President — Sir Dinkur Rao’s question, 
us I understand ic, was, whether if the witness 
were offered a pardon ho would tell a more truth¬ 
ful statement than he is now giving. Repeat 
that question. 

“ (Question repeated by Interpreter.) 

44 Witness—Wti at wns truth I have said Re¬ 
side that there is no other truth. The Sirkar 
may kill me if they like. 

“ By Sir Dinkur Kao— You have served a per¬ 
son thirty-four years, against whom you have 
done basely. Now, as you, if you were in the pre¬ 
sence of God. state the truth. Do not he afraid. 
Whatever is in your tniud state it without tear in 
the presence of God ?— I have stated without 
fear what l had to say 

“ I'he President (to Interpreter)— Put the qnes 
tion in this way : * Ln the presence of God will 
you tell the truth ? * 

i% (Question refloated by Interpreter.) 


Wit ness — lu the presence of God I have stat¬ 
ed what wop the truth. I have not stated an 
untruth. I have stated the truth. 

Witness then retired . y 
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ol«(i ) It remains to ask how the evidence of 
these men has been met. on the part of the Guek , 
War. the answer is that his advisors preferred i 
to rely on discrepancies between wimosses, on , 
their infirmities ot memory, on improbabilities, ' 
and on attacks upon the agents of the 1 
Government, instead of bringing forward 
tho persons who, if the charges aguiust , 
the Gaekwur were false, could at j 
once disprove them by direct evidence. Accord 
ing to the stories coui by Raqji and Nnrsoo, as 
well as by the ayah, Amina, and the several other . 
witnesses who prove the secret interviews, there | 
were two men, Salim and Yeghwnnt Rao, who' 
intervened at every turn of the transactions. 
They were the confidential agents of the Giek- 
u ar * It has been above shown (in paragraph 17) 
mat they received large sums of secret* service 
Money . When arresLcd these men were placed 
under a military guard, and were not in the 
uunds of the Police. It was stated by the Advo 
Cute General of Bombay openly and wit hour con¬ 
tradiction “ that t hey have hud no communica¬ 
tion whatever with the Police, and that, since the ; 
arrest of Hia flightless his solicitors have been 
allowed the moat nun striefced private , comma 
uication with them.” They, never volunteered I 
fcuy information us other accomplices did, and it 
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was their strongest iuterest to assert the inno¬ 
cence of the Gaekwar. The legal advisers of the 
Government of India had no reasou to believe 
that tho interests of truth, as the evidence tclore 
them showed it to be, would beany way pro¬ 
moted by the examination of these men. But 
the Gaekwar was in a very different position, kid 
knows, of his own knowledge, ‘bough others cun 
only infer from evidence, what the truth is : and 
he knows that it is known to Salim and Yeshwunt 
Rao. According to his case the truth is that 
there was no plot in the Palace against Colonel 
Phayre, and that Salfm and Ifeshwunt Rao knew 
the fact as well as himself. Why, then, were not 
these men called upon to say what was at once 
the righteous thing and the thing most advan¬ 
tageous to themselves and to the master they 
served? The reasons assigned by his counsel 
are that “ he (the Gaekwar) cannot tell, and his 
advbers are unable to suggest with any certainty, 
whether those men are or are not accomplices 
with Duraodbur Punt,” and “ that they would 
have come out of a custody from which nothing 
could be safe.** If the, second of these reasons is 
meant to be an addition to the numerous sugges¬ 
tions of conspiracy by the Police, it is founded 
on an error in lact. Yet. it can hardly have 
beeu meant to suggest that the military also are 
parties to a plot against, the Gaekwar. Bu. tho 
reasons may be loft to speak for themselves. The 
Government of India have no hesitation in saying 
that the refusal on tho Gaekwai *$ ( iart» to call 
upon Salim und Yeshwuut Rao to m ine forward 
to .speak to honest truth, and to ooti'ound Ra-»ji, 
Nnrsoo and the others, lends a strong prooalv.ity 
to the truthfulness of the charges against him. 

35. It is next, to be seen what support the evi¬ 
dence of Raoji and Nursoo receives from inde¬ 
pendent wi' nesses, so far us it relates to the ac’ ual 
instigation to poison. It must be remembered 
that so fat as it relates to interviews with tho 
Gaekwar and the receipt of tuotry from him, it 
has received ample support of this kind. 

36. It receives some material support from 
f he ayah, Arniim, an ignorant and timid wiiim/sn, 
but one against whose truthfuJuess uu imputation 
cau be maintained. At her last im< rview with 
the Gaekwar, which was probably during the 
latter purt of October, the subject machina¬ 
tions agaiust the person of Colonel Vhayte was 
broached. It Joea not seem that poison was 
mentioned, and it is not clear, nor perhaps is it 
very material, whether or no the witness thought 
that poison was hinted at under the expression 
of a 44 charm,” or of “ something being giveu. 

What remains certain is that some physical 
operation on Colonel Phayre for the |nu pose of 
producing either a physical ora mental clleot 
was spoken of, that Amina was thoroughly 
frightened, that she warned the Gaekwar not to 
make attempts against Colonel Phayre, for th-vt 
if he did ro ho would be ruined, and that she 
went away and never returned again. 

37 . Amina is corrobora'ed by her Imsbami, 
Sheikh Abdulla, who says that she told him on 
the following morning that tho Gaekwar’had 
enquired il anything could be given to iIvho 
people to bring ubmr, a union between t’ 0 ' u, uit« 
of himself and tho Siiheb, and that she had 
warned him against giving the fcsuhcb anything 
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By the expression “ the Saheb/ Colonel 
Tayre is meant. 

38. Nor must the evidence of Damodhur 
Punt, the Gaekwar’s Private Secretary, be for- 
gotten. The position of this witness is very un¬ 
satisfactory, for he is, by his own account, a 
guilty accomplice, and he spoke under promise 
of pardon and, as he says, because he was weary 
of confinement. The three Commissioners who 
have signed the joint report have accordingly 
dealt cautiously with his evidence, which, how¬ 
ever, they think to be probable in its esseniial 
points. The Government of India think it right 
to give the utmost weight to the drawbacks 
from this evidence, and not to use it except when 
it receives some support from other evidence. 
But after allowing full scope to doubts, they fiud 
a substantial correspondence between the story 
told by Damodhur Punt and those told by Raoji 
ana Nursoo, of which he was in ignorance ; aud 
in addition, there are two specific instances in 
which Damodhur PunPs story is corroborated 
by trustworthy extrinsic evidence. 

39. First, Exhibit Z. is an undoubtedly 
geuuine document, and that shows that, as early 
as the 4th October 1874, arsenic was wanted by 
Damodhur Punt for some purpose, and that ho 
alleged it to be required by the Gaekwar. 'Ihe 
arsenic was not given out, because a written order 
could not be, or at all events was not, obtained 
from the Gaekwar for the purpose. It is impossi¬ 
ble to suppose that) an allegation appearing on this 
document upon the 4th October was any part of 
a plot again- 1 the Gaekwar. Exhibit Z. requires 
some explanation, and none has been given except 
that of Damodhur Punt, inz., that the Gaekwar 
did actually order him to yet some arsenic. 

40. Secondly, Nanuji Vithul, the keeper of the 
ioweis, a witness not implicated in the plot against 
Coloncd Phayre, shows that, some little time be¬ 
fore the 20th October,' diamonds were wanted, 
not for any ordinary purpose, but, as was stated, 
for medicinal purposes; “ ^ be made asnes ” as 
he says, “ for medicne.” 
a thing before. 1 hat th 
been tampered with and falsified so as to conceal 
some transac* ions with diamonds about this time, 
is proved by Exhibit Ti, asexplainei by the evi¬ 
dence of the B.ahrain, Kameshwar Moroji, and of 
Nun nil Vithul and his subordinate Atman itn. 
A gain, these phenomena requiresomeexplanation, 
and Done is given except that of Damodhur Punt, 
viz., that, the Gaekwar did want some diamonds 
for the purpose of making a poisonous powder. 

41. With regard to the pointB to which a large 
part of the evidence of Damodhur Punt has been 
directed, vii. t the proof of the purchase of arsenic 
and diiirnonds in particular quarters, the three 
Commissioners who have signed the joint report 
think that the purchase of the former is proba¬ 
ble and that of the latter is proved. The Govern 
inenfc of India are unable to attach much 


1 to be made ashes/' as 
He never knew of such 
the Palace accounts have 


he had to tell. But the evidence of Daffiodl 
Punt was no part of the evidence laid before 
the Government of India on which thoy directed 
this enquiry, and which they were advised 
would, if unshaken, warrant conclusions against 
the Gaekwar. . . 

42. The Government of India think it- right 
now to notice in detail the reasons given by the 
three Commissioners, who have signed separate 
reports, for thinking that the evidence given by 
the witnesses on the charge of poisoning is so 
far defective that it cannot be taken as proving 
the offence imputed to the Gaekwar. 

43. The MaharajaScindiasays thatoutof a large 
I number of persons conuectod with the case ouly 

three witnesses, Raoji, Nursoo, aud Damodhur 
Punt have given their evidence in reference to the 
i above charge, and that all these widely differ in 
their statements. His Highness has, however, 
overlooked the evidence of Amina, which, as above 
shown, has an important bearing on this charge. 
A8 to the witnesses all differing widely in their 
statements, the Government of India hardly know 
I what differences between Raoji and Nursoo on the 
one hand, and Damodhur Punt ou the other, are 
referred to. The differences between Raoji and 
Nursoo do not, as above stated, touch tho essential 
points of their story. Tho circumstance that 
there are only four witnesses, or even only three, 
to give direct evidence upon a particular charge, 
does not make tho evidence incredible or even 
weak. It must stand the test of a rigid examina¬ 
tion, and if it does, it is not to bo rejectod be¬ 
cause the witnesses are nob numerous. 

44. The Maharaja then says that the evidence 
of Pedro and Abdulla (clearly meaning Abdulla, 
the 17th witue.*«8) is in favour of the accused. 
Now the Government of India canuot see how 
the evidence of Abdulla bears upon the point ab 
all. As for Pedro, he was inculpated by Raoji, 
aud he denies all complicity in the plot. He, 
therefore, contradicts Raoji upon the one point of 
bis own complicity, and with which of them the 
truth lies cannot easily be told. He says no¬ 
thing to implicate the Gaekwar in the attempt to 
poison, but in no other sense is his evidence in 
favour of the Gaekwar. On the contrary, he con¬ 
firms Raoji's evidence so far as it relates to inter¬ 
course between the Gaekwar and the Residency 
servants. He admits that he received money 
from the Gaekwar, not on the occasion of any 
festivity, nor for any appareut reason, unless it 
was tin inducement to him to visit ihe Gaekwar, 
which he was urged to do by Salim but says 
that he refused to do. 

45. Again, the Maharaja says that the non- 
produotion of Salim, Yeshwnnt Rao, Kbanvel- 
kar, Gnjaba, Nurudin Borah, and the Hakim is 
in favor of the accused. There is a distinction 
to be taken between these persons. Nuruoin 
Borah is a vendor of drugs, and Damodhur Punt 
alleges that the arsenic employed to poison 


i rn por 


bonce to these points. It has never oc- Colonel Phayro was procured from him. Nothing 
1 in thorn that Lh Gaekwar nnnld have 1 is alleged against Nurudin Borah s innocence m 


ourred Jo them that th Gaekwar could have 
had any difficulty in procuring as much arsenic 
and as many diamonds as he wished, nor do 
they suppose that their legal advisors would 
have spent any pains in procuring evidence on 
such points, only that Damodhur Punt volunteer¬ 
ed information about them as part of the story 


is alleged against _ . 

the matter. The only point to which he cpuld 
he wished, nor do have spoken is the purchase or non-purchase of 
arsenic by Damodhur Punt. Now it has been 
above stated ibafc this matter of the purchase of 
arsenic was a portion, but a very immaterial 
portion of Damodhur Punt's statement. That 
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^ta$ament ^aa given in its 
for what it was worth. Hia 
ho purchased arsenic of 
is not sustained by any 


<8L 


integrity, and 
assertion that 
Nurudin BorAh 
other evidence. 


Nurudin Borah should have been called upon 
to prove it if that had been material, and as be 
was not called, the Guokwar is entitled to the 
benefit of the observation that the purohaso has 
iot been proved. Beyond that the nou-produc 
tiou of Nurudin Borah does not affect the case. 

46. The case is very different with respect to 
the other witnesses. It has been already shown 
bow it stands with respect to Salim and Yeahwunt 
Kao ; that tbe inference Irom their non-appear¬ 
ance is that the Gaekwar, who knew oxuetly what 
they could truthfully say, was afraid of it. The 
surne observations, though iu a far minor degree 
ore applicable to Khanvolkar, Gujaba and the 
Hakim. These witnesses could only speak to 
the minor question of the procurement of the 
materials for poison. They were in intimate 
connection with the Gaekwar, and ure all re¬ 
presented by Damodhur Punt as accomplices in 
the plot agaiust ColoDel Phayre. If ho has 
spoken untruly of them, they might have most 
etfootually contradicted him, and the Gaekwar 
know whether or no they could do so. 

47. Then the Maharaja Scindia feels a difficul¬ 
ty because the poison was given in small quan¬ 
tities, and the transactions extended over a long 
time. The first observation that occurs upon 
this is that the difficulty about the quautiiios 
applies also to any other theory which may be 
framed to account for the undoubted fact of the 
poisoning ; for it is pretty dear that small doses 
must have been administered to Colonel 
Phayre before the large dose of the 9th Novom 
ber. But the mode of operation is explained 
naturally enough by KaojPa fear of producing 
a sudden effectwhich he thought would iead to his 
detection. The length of time over which the 
whole transactions extended is not very accurate¬ 
ly ascertainable, because the beginning is not 
fixed ; but, allowing the greatest latitude con¬ 
sistent with the evidence, the time extends over 
some six or soven weeks, and that does not seem 
a long time for a plan requiring much contrivance, 
the watching of opportunites, and an allowance 
for the failure of agents, Mich as Kaoji states to 
have occurred twice with himself. 

48. Then it is observed that there is no suffi¬ 

cient proof of the purchase of diamonds, arsenic 
or copper, and no paper whatsoever signed by 
the Gaekwar, involving him in the matter. But 
it has been already shown, iu paragraphs 41 and 
4 r >, how unnecessary it is to prove any such pur- 1 accounts. This entry 


rupees eaoh.whileNursoo only mentions indefinite 
promises of reward. Now, Lhis is exaotly one of 
those discrepancies which appear to the Govern¬ 
ment of India to preclude the supposition thaj 
tbe stories of these two witnesses are the result 
of collusion. The essential point is that a 
reward was promised. The nature of the reward 
may easily have been stated differently to, or 
have been understood differently by each, es¬ 
pecially as it is stated that both Salim and 
Yeshwunt Rao took part iu the conversation. 
But supposing the story to have been agreed 
upon between the two, or to have been invented 
by some third persou and taught to the wit¬ 
nesses, it is very difficult to conceive that so 
obvious and simple a point as the promise of a 
lakh of rupees would not be dwelt upon, or 
that ouo so easy to remember would not have 
been faithfully reproduced when they came to 
deliver their evidence. 

51. The Maharaja of Jeypore points out truly 
that the yads produced out of the records of tbe 
private office under Damodhur Punt, do not show 
any specific sums of money having been paid for 
diamonds, or for poison of any kiud. He pro¬ 
ceeds as follows; “The. sums mentioned in 
the yads were for giving feasts to Brahmins, 
and other charitable and useful purposes. 
There is sufficient evidence also to prove that 
these sums were aotually spent on such pur¬ 
poses. 11 The Government of India hardly 
know on what view of the evidenoe respect¬ 
ing the Exhibit Tl. the general bearing of 
which has been stated above this opinion of 
the Maharaja is based. To their appreheubica 
it is proved that a number of fictitious entries 
were made in the Gaekwar’s accounts in order to 
cor or payments the nature of which it was desir¬ 
ed to conceal. And it so happens that the parti¬ 
cular payment now specified, viz.,the payment for 
a feast to Brahmins mentioned in Exhibit 11. 
is the one whoso false character is shown by the 
moat unassailable evidence. For the Brahmin 
himself who i« named in the entry as 
pient of Rupees 3,632 13 3 in December 1^*, 
was called and proved that no such mone} 3 
over paid to him. He pointed out the difference 
between an entry of money really P ald ( hi bit 
Yl) and the false entry Tl. And it so happens 
that the sum mentioned iu Tl.w ® 3 r~ 0 l? l l ul 7 
valent of the sums mentioned in Exhibits K1 and. 
SI and paid to Nanaji Vithal, tbe Superin¬ 
tendent of the Jewel Department. It was 
evidently thought desirable to get rid 


I of these sums by some false 

I . _ fQUi* unlft t 


chase. And as for papers signed by the Gaekwar, 
is not likely that any such papers should be 
forthcoming in suoh a case. Certainly the Go¬ 
vernment of India did not expect to fiud any. 

*9. The objections to the evidence whioh are 
foit by the Maharaja of Jeypore and Sir Dinkur 


statement in 

uuo __Jp | then, whioh 

seems satisfactory to the Maharaja of Jeypore, 
seems, on the contrary, to the Government of 
India to be one confirmation of the evideuce of 
Damodhur Punt, as is stated above in paragraph 

5*2. Again, the Maharaja of Jeypore says that 


" ao » nouot differ in principle from those felt by 60 p, )6r is mentioned as having been one ot «»o 
the Maharaja Soindia, and most of tbem have been ! pois0tli administered to Colonel Phayre, and tuat 
already observed on. but a few additional details ; ifc waa n ol detected by the ohemical anal>s»s. 
are giveu, in whioh it is thought that some ini- | But is nob according to the evidence. * 
P°rtaut objections to tbe evidence are to be found. that appears on that subject is that Bbow i 


oO. The Maharaja of Jeypore thinks it import- 
that Kaoji should have stated that the 
Gaekwar promised him and Ndrsoo a ot 
z 6 


• Thu Ibiee Commissioners who him 8irat<l 
hiwe fallen into au arithmetical error oa thii 
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ry^peaking from mere heresay, told Colonel 
j^re that copper was administered. 

53. The Government of India do not under¬ 
stand on what grounds the Maharaja of Jeypore 
Bhould say that there were no means of uscer? 
taining whether Salim arid Yeahwunt Rao*made 
any statements on the subject before the Bombay 
Police. If either the Gaekwar* s counsel or the 
Commissioners themselves desired to ask any 
question on this subject, they certainly would 
have been answered both by the Police officers 
and by the men themselves. 

54. ' The only points added by Sir Dinkur Rao 
are some discrepancies with respect to dates, on 
which some general observations have before 
been made, and some compari: ons between the 
evidence of Raoji and that of Damodhur Punt 
in which though the witnesses speak of differ 
ent occurrences, and though it may be said that 
the two narratives when put together do not 
ma!:c up a complete whole, but leave something 
untold, the Government ot India fail to see any 

contradiction at all, 

55. The result then is that, notwithstanding 
the doubts entertained by the Maharaja Scindia 
and Sir Dinkur Rao, and the more positive 
opinion of the Maharaja of Jeypore, the examina¬ 
tion of the evidence by the Government of ludia 
leads them to. concur with the ibree Commis¬ 
sioners who signed tho joint report, that it bearB 
on its face a trustworthy character, and contains 
no such contradictions or obscurities as would 
justify them in disbelieving the witnesses on 
their own showing. Counter-evidence, it has 
been already stated, there is none *, the Gaok 
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Whereas by a Commission issued by order of 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in 
Council under the hand of C. U. Aitchison, Se¬ 
cretary to the Government of India, notified in 
the Gazette of India, dated the 15th of February 
1875, and addressed to 

The Honourable Sir Richard Couch, Kuighb, 
Bachelor, and Chief Justice of Her Majesty's 
High Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal; 

His Highness Mookhtar-ool-Moolk, Azeem-ool- 
Ikfcidar Rufi-oos-shan, Walla Shikoe, Mohtashin- 
i-Dowran, Ooradufe-ool-Oomrab, Maharajah Dlieo- 
raj, Alijah Maharaja Jeeajoo Rao Scindiah 
Bahadoor, ShreeuBth, Munsoor i Zaman, Fid- 
vee-i Huzrut Malikiih-i-Mooazuraa, Ran-ood- 
Durjeh-i-Inglistan, Maharaja of Gwalior, Knight 
Grand Command of the Most Exalted Order of 
the Star of India , 

IJis Highness Siranoad-i.Rojaha-i Ilindoostau, 
Raj Riijendra Sree Maharaja Dheeraj Sewaee 
Ramsing Bahadoor, Maharaja of Joypoor, Knight 
Grand Commander, of the Most Exulted Order of 
the Star of ludia ; 

Colonel bir Richard John Meade, Knight 
Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India, und Chief Commissioner ot Mysore 
and Coorg; 

Raja Sir Dinkur Rao, Knight Commander of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India; and 

Philip Sandys Melvill, Esquiie, of the Bengal 


war's advisers ha\e refrained from c .lling upon Civil Service, and a Commissioner in the 


his agents to attest his innocence. His counsel, 
at the close of his argument, boldly maintained 
that it was not for him to make out a case on be¬ 
half of the Gaek war. The Government of India 
think differently. One of the main objects of the 
enquiry wus to afford the Gaekwar an opportuni¬ 
ty of freeing himself from the grave suspicion 
which attached to him. The Government of 
India think that it was for the Gaekwur'sadvisers 
to make out a case, if they could honestly do it, 
to rebut the strong evidence brought aguiusL 
him, and cannot see auy ground for their refusal 
to do it, except their inability. Neither is there 
any counter-theory to explain #he evidence before 
the Commission. It is true that the Gaek war's 
counsel rather suggested than argued that Darno* 
dhur Punt or Bhow Poonekur might be the authors 
of the attompt to poison. But there is not a 
particle of evidence to support either suggestion, 
and both are justly dismissed in very brief terms 
by the throe Commissioners who have signed the 
joint report. 

50. It is therefore with great regret that the 
Government of India are compelled to express 
Lbeir decided opinion that all the offences imput¬ 
ed to tho Gaekwar previously to the enquiry 
have been sustained upon the enquiry, and that 
he cti/i instigate Kaoji arid Nursoo to administer 
poison to Colonel Pbayre. 

By order Of the Governor-General of India in 
Council; 0. U. Ali’CHlSON. 

Secretary to the Govt, of ludia, 
Simla; Foreign Department, 

Political, 21st April 1875. 


Punjab ; 

reciting that an attempt had been made at 
Buroda to poison Colonel R. Pliayre, c.B,, the 
late British Resident at the Court, of Hi a High¬ 
ness Mullar Rao Gaekwar, and that the follow¬ 
ing offences were imputed against the said 
Mullmr Rao Gaekwar, that is to say 

I. that- tho said Mulhar Rao Gaekwar did by 
bis agents and in person hold secret communi¬ 
cations for improper purposes with some of the 
servants employed by Colonel Pbayre, tbe 
Resident at Baroda, or attached to the Resi¬ 
dency, 

II. —That the said Mulhar Rao Gaekwar gave 
bribes to some of those servants, or caused such 
bribes to be given. 

Ilf.* - That his purposes in holding such com¬ 
munications and giving such bribes were to use 
the said servants as spies upon Colonel Pbayre* 
and thereby improperly to obtain information 
ot seorets, and to cuu6e injury to Colonel Pbayre 
or to remove him by means of poison. 

iV\—lhafc, in fact, an attempt to poison Colo¬ 
nel Pbayre was made by persons instigated 
i thereto by the said Mulhar Rao Gaekwar. 
j And that the Viceroy und Governor-Ge- 
1 neral in Council had temporarily assumed the 
administration of the Baruda State for the pur- 
I pose of instituting public enquiry into the truth 
j ol the said imputations, and of affording His 
I Highness Mulhar Rao Gaekwar au opportunity 
1 of "freeing himself from the grave suspicion 
! which attached to him. 

Therefore the Viceroy and Governor-General 
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ill Council appointed the said Sir 
rfmrd Couch, the said Maharaja of Gwalior, the 
aaid Maharaja of Jeypoor, the said Sir Richard 
John Meade, ihe said Sir Dinkur Rao, and the 
said Philip Sandys Melvill, Esquire, to be Com¬ 
missioners for ihe purpose of enquiring into the 
truth of the said imputations aud of reporting to 
the Viceroy and Governor-Geueral in Council 
how far the same were true to the best of their 
judgment and belief. 

And the said Viceroy and Governor General in 
Council appointed the said Sir Richard Couch to 
be President of the Commission, with full power 
to appoint times and places of meeting, to ad¬ 
journ meetings, to adjust aud arraugetho method 
oi procedure, to setr.lo the course which the 
oncjuiry shall take to call for and to receive or 
reject evidence, documentary or otherwise, to 
hear such person* as he should think fit on be¬ 
half either of the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India in Council, or of His Highness Mnlhar 
llao Uaekwar, and generally to guide the whole 
course of the proceedings of the Commission as ; 
from time to time should appear to him to be 
proper lor the purpose tbereoi. 

And after reoi'ing that certain other matters of ! 
mportance pending between the British Govern¬ 


ment in writing of the said Mulhar Rao Gaek- 
war, and heard counsel respective?}’ on behalf of 
the Viceroy and Governor-GenfcVul of India in 
Council and His Highness Mulhar Rao Gaekwar. 

Now we the undersigned three ot the Comnfis- 
siouers appointed as aforesaid do make the 
following report upon the'matters so as aforesaid 
directed to be enquired into :— 

1. Ir is desirable first to record the dates on 
which some of the important events connected 
with this enquiry oocurred* They are as 
follows :— 

Colonel Phayre assumed his office ns Resident 
of Baroda on the 18th of March 1873. 

The Commission of Enquiry into the complaint 
of mal udtninistrafciou on the part of the 
Gaek war's Government, brought by the Resident, 
Colonel Phayre, sat from the beginning of No¬ 
vember to the 24th of December 1873. 

The Gaek war Mulhar Rao went to Naiisari to 
celebrate his marriage with Lakshmi Bai accom¬ 
panied by Colonol Phayre on the 2nd of April 
1874, aud returned on the I6ib of May 1874. Tho 
marriage occurred on tho 7ih of that month. 

Lakashmi Bai was delivered of a son on tho 
l6th ol October 1874. 

The date of the khariba addressed by tho 


merit and His RLhness Mulhar Rao Gaek war ! Gaek war to the Viceroy requesting the removal 

Wl.Pn . . n .) .1 . . 1.. I\ . 1 . , 1-* I J 


wero enquired into and reported upon by a Com¬ 
mission appointed by the Vieoroy and Governor- 
General in Council l*y orders dated 23rd October 
18/3 ; and that the enquiry which the said Com¬ 
missioners were appointed to make was not 
connected with such matters. For the better 
understanding of their functions, the said Viceroy 
and Governor-General in Council thereby declar¬ 
ed his desire that they should not extend then- 
enquiry to othor matters than the offences 
imputed to His Highness Mulhar Rao Gaekwar 
a * u-mresaid, and that they should not permit any 
such other matters to be submitted to them for 
consideration or enquiry. 

And : bo said Viceroy and Governor-General in 
~munoil desired that in the event of any of their 
number being prevented by sickness or other 
cause from taking his place as Commissioner, or 
fioui rein lining as Commissioner till the conclu¬ 
sion of their enquiry, tho othor Commissioners 
should nevertheless conduct and complete their 
enquiry in tho same way as if the number ol 
Commissioners present or remaining were tho 
whole number appointed thereby. 

And the aaid Viceroy and Governor-Geueral in 
Council ilie* eby appointed John Jardine, Esquire, 


of Colonel Phayre from Baroda "is the 2nd of 
November 1874. 

The date of the* kharita of the Vioeroy announc¬ 
ing the removal of Colonol Phayre from the post 
of Resident at Baroda, and the appointment, of 
Colonel Sir Lewis Polly, K, C. S. 1., is the 23ib 
of November 1874. 

2. the evidence on the record prove?, in onr 
opinion that an attempt was made on the 9th of 
November 1873 to poison Colonel Phayre by ad¬ 
ministering common white arsenic and diamond 
dust in the glass of sherbet made of pum- 
tnelo juice which he was iu the babir ot drink¬ 
ing on his return from his early morning w .ik. 
Colonel Phayre returned home at fire minutes 
to seven on that morning, and was met by R J4 °.H» 
tho huvildar of bis peons, who made a salaam io 
biin. Colonel Phayre then entered the room tie 
U'od asiui office and dressing room in « small 
building which adjoins the main block ot tho 
Residency. Having entered that room he louud 
tho glass ol sherbet placed as usual on ibo wash- 
hand stand, and ho took two or throe sips, replac¬ 
ing the glass on the wash-hand-stand. He then 

i do*u to write, ami in twenty minutes or half 


_anhour felt a sudden sensation of nausea. Think* 

°f the Bombay Civil Service, to be their,Secretary . irig 1 hat L ^° sharbet disagreed with him, hud 
And whereas the said Commissioners so ap- fearing, as ho said, that ho might bo tempted 
pointed a b aforesaid mot together iu the Military 
'•Huion meut at Baroda, and commenced tha said 
?S9?^ r y ou Tuesday, the 23rd day of February 
Go ° ^ Q d. Hie Viceroy and Governor- 

general of India iu CouuoiL appeared before 

i^ 00u ^el. 

a aa His Highness Mulhar Rao Gaekwar also 
*Ad i c °unsel and was personally present, 
uu the said Coraiuissioneis met from time to 
ro** 16 by ad j°*rnm6nt at the place aforesaid, and 
eeived Uie evidence, oral and documentary, 

Pfoctuced on behalf of the Viceroy and Governor- 
H Ln u- tt * ^ddia in Council, and ou behalf of 
16 Highness Mulhar Rao Gaekvvftr, end a atate- 


to drink more of it, he flung the contents of the 
tumbler into the verandah outside the oOioo 
room. The greater portion of the oontents tell 
in the verandah, but h portion also readied the 
ground outside the verandah. Whert replacing 
the tumbler on the wash-hand-stand, i'olond 
Phayrc’s attention v»ur attracted by tbe-oolou. of 
1V >e <iiment wliich buu remained in tho l.umldet- 
and of wliich a portion was still trickling down 
ihe side. He describes the sediment ns hem# 
of a dark Colour, and he adds that on holding l |P 
the nimbler and looking at it tho J 

occurred to his mind that ho had Jo- 
poisoned. This was at about 4 ‘ “*• 
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6l Phayre at onoe wrote a note to Dr. 

_ard, the Residency Surgeon, asking him to 

come over, and Dr. Seward arrived in half or three- 
quarters of an hour, or about 8 o’clook. Colonel 
Phayre handed over to Dr. Seward the tumbler 
containing the remains of the sherbet, amount¬ 
ing, according to Colonel Phayre's account, to 
1J or 2 tea-spoonsful, according to Dr. Seward 
to less than a desert spoonful. Dr. Seward 
observed u a little powdery film arise” in the 
sediment as he shook the tumbler and held it up 
to the light; and on adding a little water “ ob¬ 
served the play of^oolour On the glistening part 
of the sediment.” Colonel Phayre described 
the symptoms he experienced to Dr. Seward, 
who took the tumbler and its contents to his own 
house for the purpose of ascertaining what the 
contents wore. Colonel Phayre has deposed that 
no person had access to the tumbler from the time 
be sipped tho sherbet till the time that he made 
it over to Dr. Seward. The Bymptoms expe¬ 
rienced by Colonel Phayre are described in a 
letter, (Exhibit P.) written by him to Dr. Seward 
at 11 A. m. on the same day, of which an extract 
here follows : — 

41 Although I only took two or three Bipsof 
the pummelo juice which the tumbler contained, 
I felt within about an hour, as I described to 
yoa, a most unusual sickness of stomach, 
accompanied by dizziness of the head and of 
sight, producing confusion of thought, also 
a most unpleasant metallic taste in the mouth, 
with slight salivation such bb I have never 
experienced till within the last few days, and 
which I attributed partly to a slight attack 
of fever which had, however, quite gone off, 
and partly to an idea that the pummeios from 
which the juice daily placed on my table had 
been extracted were nob fresh ones.” 

The metallic taste referred to has been de¬ 
scribed by Colonel Phayre as being a “ coppery” 
taste ; and he states that it commenced about 

three quarter ofan hour affcer si PP in 8 fcbe 8her “ 
bet, which he says was quite clear in the upper 
part of the tumbler and had no unpleasant taste. 
v 3 . D r , tfeward explains the processes he 
used for ascertaining the contents of the sedi 
ment in the tumbler. He took about one-third 
of the sediment, equal to from one to two grains 
in weight, and of a faint fawn or pale grey 
colour ,* and mixing a little oharcoal with it, put 
it into a test tube, which he heated over a spirit 
lamp, with the result of producing a metallic 
ring on the Lube, Again heating the tube, he 
saw above and below the metallic ring a crystal 
line deposit which was found under the micro¬ 
scope to consist of ootohedral crystals. The me 
tullio ring and the ootohedral crystals arc stated 
by this witness to indicate almost entirely the 
existence of arsenic, and he adds that no other 
mineral poison would yield tho same appearance 
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4. Some days after having made the te£ 
reduction by charcoal as above related, Dr. 
Seward made a further experiment which he 
thus describes, with the substance that remained 
in his test tube. He removed the mixture from 
the tube and threw it upon tho surface of some 
water. Allowing tho heavier particles to sink 
to the bottom, ho rapidly poured off that which 
was floating. After repeating this process 
several times, he collected tho sediment, and 
placed it on some glass slides, which he produc¬ 
ed before tho Commission. He put tho slides 
under a microscope, and perceived that the 
sediment consisted mainly of lustrous orystallino 
fragments. Passing a clean glass slide over one 
of the slides covered with the sediment, he 
found that its surface was scratched. Ho re¬ 
peated this experiment before the Commission, 
the clean slide being readily roratched on being 
rubbed against the charged slide. Dr. Seward 
explains that he did not test for copper, but only 
for arsenic, and that the poisonous portion ol iho 
sediment was the arsenic and not tho diamond 
dust. He did not weigh the sediment that ho 
obtained in the tumbler. 

5. Before going on to describe the result of 
Dr. Gray’s analysis of the powder sent to him by 
Dr. Soward on the 10th of Nov«mber, it is neces¬ 
sary to refer to two other paokets that were also 
sent to Dr. Gray for analysis. These are first, a 
packet containing scrapings of tho chunam floor 
of the verandah into which Colonel Phayre 
threw the sherbet. Colonel Pbayre’s evidence aud 
his (Exhibit I.) letter to Dr. Gray show that in 
consequence of a suggestion thrown out by Dr. 
Gray to Dr. Seward, and communicated by Dr. 
Seward to Colonel Phayre, tho latter witness, on 
the morning of the 15th of November, caused 
one of his peons, in his presenoo, to scrape as 
much deposits could be found on the chunam 
floor of the verandah where the contents of t he 
tumbler fell. These scrapings were made up by 
Colonel Phayre himself with a packet, wbioh was 
forwarded to Dr. Gray on the 16th of November 
under due precautions. The second packet was 
found in Raoji's belt on the 25th of Decem¬ 
ber 1874 in the presence of the Commissioner 
of Police, Mr. Sonter, by whom it was taken 
to Bombay and delivered to Dr. Gray on the 
30th idem. 

6. The following is an abstract of the evidence 
of Dr. Gray, Chemical Analyser bo Government 
at Bombay. He received the three packets above 
referred to in such a condition and in such a way 
as to exclude any idea of their having been tam¬ 
pered with en route . 

The first packet forwarded to him by Dr.Seward 
contained 3} grains of powder of a greyish 
oolour, composed partially of glittering partiolea. 
He applied the test by sublimation to a small 
portion of the powder, the result by raioroscopi- 
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The rising of the film in the sediment is also oal examination being the existence of eight-aided 


indication of the same poison. 

The remainder of the sediment wbioh Dr. 
geward had not experimented upon ho sent on 
the morning of the 10th of November to Dr. 
Gray, the Chemical- Analyser to Government at 
Bombay, having reduced it to the condition of 
powder by the application of a blotting paper 
filter and heat. 


crystals. He made a solution of the crystals by 
boiling them in water. Taking part of the solu¬ 
tion, he added to it ammdnio-nifcrate of silver, 
and it produced a pale yellow precipitate. 

To another part of the solution he added am- 
monio-sulphate of copper, and the result was a 
pale green precipitate. 

la the remainder of the solution he put muria- 







mist#). 
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, boiled the solution, find passed sulphu- 
ed hydrogen gas through it, the result being 
a bright yellow precipitate. 

He then added ammonia to the three precipi¬ 
tates, reserving, however, a portion of the third 
precipitate.’ They all dissolved. 

The resorved portion of the third prooipitato 
bo boiled with strong muriatic acid, and it did 
not dissolve. 

All these tests satisfied Dr Gray that the 
crystals ho had produced by the process of sub¬ 
limation were crystals of white arsenic. 

Ho made further experiments with the powder 
he received from Dr. Seward. He boiled a 
small portion of it with water and muriatic acid, 
and throw two pieces of clean copper-foil into 
the boiling liquid, which continued to boil. In 
ft few seconds the copper-foil became covered 
with a grey metallic deposit. One of the pieces 
of ooppor-foil ho dried and heated iu a test 
tube, on the side of which a white suhlimato 
formed consisting of eight sided crystals. To 
these crystals he applied the same kind of tests 
as those already described and with the same 
results. 

7. Dr. Gray also tried the test by reduction 
with charcoal on a portion of the powder received 
from Dr. Seward. Ho produced before the 
Commission the test tube with the metallic ring, 
which he states is one of the signs of the presence 
of arsenio. He did not reduce the ring to 
white arsenic by heating. 

8. In regard to the glittering particles con¬ 
tained in tho powder received from Dr. Seward, 
Dr. Gray doposos that they were not in 
any way affected by the experiments above 
described. Ho examined them under a micro 
scope, and at first thought they might be pow¬ 
dered glass or quartz ; but on looking at them 
on the following day (the 12th of November) on 
the piece of blotting-paper, he was led by simple 
inspection to think that they vere diamonds on 
account of choir brilliancy. He tried to dissolve 
them in all the ordinary acids, and with an alkali, 
but the particles were not soluble : aud lie came 
to the conclusion that they Were diamond dust 
as tho result of his independent enquiries, he not 
having at that time (the 13th of November) re 
oeived any intimation that the powder might 
coutain diamond dust. 

9. The second packet forwarded by Colouel 
P hay re with Exhibit I was received by Dr. Gray 
no the 17th of November. It contained earthy 
matter, in weight 17 grains, which on examina 
tion by the same test as those applied to the con¬ 
tents of the first packet, proved to be a sonic, 
eaua, and diamond dust. One grain of arsenio 


10. The third packet delivered by Mr. Souter 
on the 30tb of December 1874, Dr. Gray found 
to contain 7 grains of white arsenic of the same 
description and physical character as that 
found in the other two. He judged this from 
ocular inspection with a microscope. 

11. Tlio alleged existence of a metallic taste 
in the mouth of persons suffering from arsenical 
poisoning is a fact which has once come under 
Dr. Gray’s personal experience, and one that is 
constantly referred to in cases that are sent up 
to him in his capacity of Chemical Analyser. Ho 
himself has taken aisenio for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether it has any taste, but has 
found it to be tasteless. 

Dr. Gray directed his attention to the disco¬ 
very of copper in the powders, but found no 
trace of it. 

12. The usual symptoms of poisoning by arse¬ 
nio are stated by Dr. Gray to bo dizziness, 
nausea foliosved by vomiting, burning pain iu 
the stomach, and purging. Uhronic poisoning, 
or repeated small doses of arsenic, he says, 
cause watering of the eyes *, aud if arsenic is 
applied to a wound it produces injurious effects 
which may end in the death of the sufferer. Ho 
thinks that Colonel Pb ay-re must have taken 
very little arsenic, but that he took sufficient to 
cause nausea, which would produce salivation, 
nausea being a preliminary of salivation. 

13. In conueotion witu this part of the case it 
is to be observed that Colonel rhayre in his evi¬ 
dence states that he was ailing from about the 
middle of September 1874. He had aooid in bis 
head and a boil on his forehead, for which Dr. 
Seward attended bin. A plaster was put on the 
boil by Dr. Sefcfird, and the spare plaster used 
to remain on a table in his office room. Collodion 
was applied by Colonel JPbftyre himself to the 
boil in such away iliut bb had difficulty-in re¬ 
moving the lint with which he had applied it. 
This occurred one morning between 8 and 9 
o'clock, when Colonel Ptiuyre was standing near 
the wash-hand stand in his office, whence ho 
would be visible to the peons who had their post 
iu tho voiundah leading into that room. Bath 
before and alter the application of the plaster 
Colonel Phuyro suffered from slight lever and 
fulness iu the head, and the eyes watered a great 
deal. He suspected that his sheibet vvas not 
properly made from the beginning October 
1874, On the 6th of November ho took a sip or 
two of the sherbet and felt unwell, having ful¬ 
ness iu the head, and being sleepy, and generally 
having B6U8ations like those he had experienced 

the early part of October. On the 
November he alBO took a littlo 


in 


7th of November he also took a 

was found by Dr. Gray in the packet forwarded of the aherbet, and was conscious. ol having ibe 
by Dr Zd and 1* grain in that forwarded same symptoms as on the previousday, though 
bv<j„ ..?.!rnu ’ " JLf «i «■«... TTniW mr. I in a woree degree. On the 8th he,took no sbor- 


by Colonel Phayre, total 2| grains. Under oir 
oumstances favourable for its action 2J grains 
are « Dr. Q ray Bfty8| a fatal doae for an adult, and I 


| in a worse degree. MM 

; bet, as be bad felt so ill on the preceding any. 
The mention of the symptoms Colonel Phuyro 

, II. J.I ...f LVnramllPI' 


shows ittell, in the taujorU, , fc un a K'lf 


rao &ti dust according to the best authorities has 
no injurious effeot ou the human body. 

Dr. Gray considers the rising of the film in the 
hment, as described by Dr. Seward, to be a 


some importance 

of some of the later wituesses in this enquiry- 

14. It is obvious that as 2J graius ol , 

wore found iu the sediment ol the tumbku, a 


oo iimeiit, as described by Dr. Sewaru, to ou - f ^ i ~ laruor quuu- 

tdtabler 68 ^ ° f th ° prea6B06 0t arseui0iu th6 tU^or^aomo 8 tfuuj would nudioo W P^duou » 
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I* result must have been put into the tumbler, ed to poison Colonel Phayre, and if bo, by 

W 10 linl. nr>0 eillla fliot oil tllO •inonnin nnnfnin I. „ .. :_i • . >_ 1 


jg£\jti is not possible tliat all the arsenic contain- 
'in the sherbet was recovered from tho veran¬ 
dah, and the quantity of the arsenic reproduced 
in the form of crystals by Dr. Seward’s experi¬ 
ments is nob known. 

15- Having shown that poison was actually 
placed in Colonel Phayre's glass, the next ques¬ 
tion t,o consider is, by whom it was given. Abdulla 
.Khan, who liad been Colonel Phayre’s servant 
for 15 or 16 years, was charged with the duty of 
preparing the sherbet daily, but in his absence 
it was the duty of the butler to prepare it. Ab¬ 
dulla prepared it on the morning of the 9th of 
November from pure purnmelo juice, and placed 
the tumbler containing it on the wtsh-hand- 
gfand in the office room, which, at the time ho 
did so (abonl 6-30 a.m ) Govind Balu and Yellapa 
were sweeping and cleaning. Abdulla, having 
taken out his master’s clothes for the day, left 
the room. Govind Balu, house-servant at tho 
Residency, states that he and Ycllappa clean¬ 
ed out the office room on the morning of the 
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doubtless the bottle from which Dr. Seward 
poured a little water into the tumbler containing 
the sediment ; that he gob that water from the 
earthen vessel pfanding iu the verandah of the | 
main building from which water was supplied 
to the European inhabitants of the Residency ; 
and that ho lolt the room at abom 7 o’clock be¬ 
fore Colonel Phayre’s return. He states that ho 
saw Abdulla come into the room, arrange his 
mus'ei s clothes, and go out, but that ho did 
not observe tfcat he brou^hc the sherbet, Lakahi- 
jn-»n Dariao Hingh, peon, was outside Lho room. 
After Abdulla left ibe room, Govirnl Balu scales 
that Raoji, havildar of peons, (a petty officer, the 
lowest grade of oflicerp is naik ; rhen above him 
is the havildar, and above him the jemadar.), 
entered Colonel Pimyre's office room, arm 
was in it for 5 or 6 minutes, dur¬ 
ing which time he emptied the waste-paper 
basket which S'ood near the writing-table into 
another basket, w ich was kept in the ante¬ 
room through which access is obtained to the 
offi o room. It may be here noticed, us a fact 
within tho personal cognizance of some of the 
members of the Commission, that the office room 
is of email dimensions. 


he was so instigated. 

18. The evidence of Raoji is to the following, 
effect : — 

fie was apDointed by Colonel Phayre to be ha 
vildar of peons a year or a year and a quarter 
aUo, and lived in the bazaar in the Baroda camp. 
Two months before the Commission of 1873 com¬ 
menced its sittings, Salim made repeated 
overtures to him to visit the Gaekwar. 
He at last consented, and went at about 
that time, i. e., two months before the sitting of 
the Commission, with Salim and Eshwunt Rao 
whom he met at Eshwunt Rao’s house in the city 
of Baroda, to the Gaekwar's Palace in the city, 
and there had an interview with the Gaekwar 
in the presence of Salim and Eshwunt Rao. 

The Gaekwar asked him to send him informa¬ 
tion about tho Residency, promising to give him 
rewards if he did so, and enquired whether Nur- 
pu, jemadar of peons at the Residency, was his 
friend. Raoji agreed to send the information 

friend, and on 
con- 

_ The 

day Raoji told Narsu of this visit and of 
the invitation which had been sent to him, but 
Narsu excused himself from going then on the 
plea of want of leisure. 

19. Before proceeding fur'her with (he evi¬ 
dence of Lhis witness, it will bo convenient to 
explain that Salitn is an Arab, living in the 
city of Baroda, and that he was a horseman 
(sowar) iu the service of, and in constant attend¬ 
ance on, the Gaokwnr. Eshwunt Rao is a 
Jasud (called also Jasus) or personal mes¬ 
senger of tho Gaekwar, and also resided in 
the city. The room in which this interview 
is said to have taken place is the same as 
that in which all the interviews which 
will he described between the Gaekwar and 
the Residency servants were held. It was in. 
spected by some members of the Commission, 
and it may be described as a small room on the 
third storey, entered at. one corner by the nar¬ 
row flight of stairg which leads from the entrance 
of the Palace close to the rear and the Nazar 
bugh (garden). The stairs terminate inside this 
little room, and they are not shut off by a door. 
Phe room is in fact an ante-room, in which there 
is a single door leading into the private apart¬ 
ment of the Gaekwar, 


xr „ /i • j i t . i *. i . v * vj»acv«itr, where he had a bed and 

1 cl confirms Govind Balu s Btalemen n blUh j llg ohaj a „ d a ’ ppliaiice8 for ab lution. In 

at he was also emnloved in cleanm* out ] the al , te . room there a , e 6nveral mirror8 a t- 

taohed to the walls, and there is 8 low and broad 
wooden bench on which liis Highness is said to 
have sat on nearly every occasion of his meetiug 
the servants. We now resume the thread of 
Raoji’s statement. 

20 . 


that he was also employed in cleaning out 
tho office room on that morning, but ho gives 
no further particulars. Laksbiraan Dariao Singh 
deposes io his having arranged Colonel 
P nay refs writing tabio on the morning of tho 
9th of November, having done which be sat at 
the place allotted to tho peons in attendance, and 


observed nothing further. 

J'i. There does not appear to be any ground 1 and h^d 


Raoji paid three or four other visits to 
the Gaekwar, before the Commission of 1873 sat, 


for suspecting that any of 
poison into the sherbet, 


these persons put 
Raoji confesses 


was sitting. On each of these occasions he first 
went to Eshwunt Rao’s house, - and from thence 


that he did so, and we think that his evidence on j ie wenfc to p tt i ace> accompanied by Eshwunt 
this point may lJ 0 accepted as true, Rao and Salim. At these visits Raoji told the 

17. It is now necessary to consider in detail Gaekwar about the persons who came te the 
the evidence of Raoji and other witnesses with a Residency, the events that happened there, and 
view to ascertaining whether Raoji was instigai-1 the complaints that were made against the Gaek- 
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administration at tbc Residency and be- 
fThe Commission. 

21. At ono of the visits paid on a Friday while 
the Commission was sitting, Raoji informed ihe 
GaeUwar that he was going to be married, and 
the Gaek war directed Eshwunb Rao to remind 
Him of it. On the following Monday, when the 
GaeUwar visited the Residency, Eshwunt Rao 
informed Raoji that ho had brought Rupees 500 
for him, and desired him to go to hia house in the 
evening and receive that sum. Accordingly 
Raoji went in the evening to Eshwunt Rao’s bouse 
accompanied by Jagga, a punUah-puller employ¬ 
ed at the Residency, and there he received Irorn 
Dalpat, Eshwunt Rao’s clerk, Rupees 500, Juuga 
being present but not Eshwunt Rao, who was up¬ 
stairs, Rupees 400 were spent by Raoji in the 
purchase ot ornaments for his marriage, and 
Rupees 100 he deposited with Jagga. There is 
no evidence on the r cord which directly corro¬ 
borates the truth of Raoji’s statement in regard 
to any of the visits above related except that on 
which the presont of Rupees 500 was spoken 
about. But it will be shown lurther on that 
ubout the time these earlier visits were being 
paid, the Gaekwar was also receiving visits from 
the woman, Amina, who was an ayah in the ser¬ 
vice hist of Airs. Phayre, and subsequently of 
JVlrs. Boevey, Mrs. PLiayre’s daughter, and wife 
ol the Assistant Resident at Baroda. There is, 
however, evidence to corroborate the payment of 
the Rupees 500, and to this it is expedient now 
to draw attention, leaving Raoji’s further narra 
tive for the present. 

22. Jagga (No. 28, son of Bhagwan) states 
that he accompanied Raoji to Eshwunt Rao’s 
house ono .evening “fourteen or fifteen months 
ago, r which would bo about December 1873, 
(the Commission, it will be remembered, was 
bitting during November and December 1873), 
and that the Rupees 500 were paid to baoji by 
Eshwunt Rao’s karkun or clerk, of which sum 
Raoji took away Rupees 4U0 aud gave 
Rupees 100 to him, Jagga, to keep. 

Dal pat, the clerk, deposes to having paid .500 
Baroda rupees at 8 p. m. twelve or fourteen 
months ago to Raoji and Jaggr by the order of 
Eshwunt Rao, who at the time of the payment 
was upstairs, and not, therefore, present. 

Dojiba (No. 30) was the person employed by 
Raoji to get the ornaments for bis marriage 
made. Ho shows that about the time of tho last, 
dewali, (a Hindu festival) but one, which was 
on the 20th of October 1873, he employed Shivlai 
Vilhul, a goldsmith, to make up lor Raoji vari¬ 
es gold and silver ornaments for the person, 
^bese ornaments were delivered on two or three 
jtauaaiona as they were ready, and Dajibagot the 
Isi : (Exhibit Y.) with the prices from the gold* 
^ u b. This list be delivered to the police 
i lGu the present enquiry was set on foot, aud it 
P 0Wn that ornaments to the value of 
-i» ll l )ees 658*6-0 were made by Shivlai Vilhul for 

<?l l . between November 1873 and March 1874. 
toil Vitkal corroborates Dajiba in regard 
d tRne of making the ornaments, and the. 

^eription of ornaments, and he states their 
a Ue from memory to be Rupees 475 or 
upees 500. He was paid in full for the ornaments 
h)ajiba and Raoji from time tp time. 
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Dulab, another goldsmith, deposes to bavin:-* 
made various ornaments of gold for Raoji in 
June and August 1874 to tjbe value 6f 
Rupees 79-8-0. 

Shivlai Vitliul ond Dulab identified the orna¬ 
ments they bad respectively made, and liuoji 
admits thut they are his property. 

“Raoji’s salary, it may here be noted, wai 
Rupees 1U per mensem. 

28. To return to Ruoji’s evidence, which goes 
on to describe the visits paid to the Gaekwar 
after the Commission of 1873 had left Baroda 
and up io the time that the Gaekwar went to 
Nausari. 

Raoji states that eight, nine or ten days after 
the Commission left Baroda, which would bo 
about tho 3rd of January 1874, he visited the 
Gaekwar at bis palace in company with N nsu, 
jemadar o! the Residency peons, Salim having 
previously informed Raoji that he had bought* 
Xarsuo\ert»o agreeing to come. The day was 
Sunday, and according to agreement Nar^u, 
whose house was in the city of Baroda, went to 
Eshwunt Ruo’s house. Raoji started in company 
with either Jagga or Kurbhai, both of whom 
were punkah-pullers at the Residency, and went 
to Eshwunt Rao s house, where he found Nar>u, 1 
Eshwunt Rao, and Salim, all of whom accom¬ 
panied him and his companion (Jagga or Kurbhai) 
to the Gaekwar's Palace. Arrived there Salim 
went upstairs to inform the Gaekwar, and short¬ 
ly summoned him and Narsu to the presence. 

At the interview the persona present were Raoji, 
Narsu, Eshwunt Rao, and Salim. Raoji de¬ 
scribes tboconver8ation between the Gaekwar ami 
Narsu on this occasion. Tho Gaekwar told Narsu 
that as he lived in the city he should bring in¬ 
formation from the Residency, every day. and 
that being an old resident of Baroda, aud ac¬ 
quainted with the Siidars (Nobles,) be should 
tell him the names of the Sirdars who went 
to the Residency. The jemadar, Narsu con¬ 
sented, and said that both ho and Raoji 
would communicate tho information through 
Salim ; ou which tho Gaekwar do&irod that 
if there was anything of importance to 
communicate, it should heeommilted to writing, 
the jemadur bringing tho letter when he came to 
his house in iho city, and giving it to Salim. 
Nursoo said to tho Gaekwar that his brother's 
pension had been stopped, and ho hogged the 
Gaekwar to muke somo arrangement about it. 
The Gaekwar told Nursoo to give a petition to 
the Resident on the subject, promising to make 
some arrangement if the Resident spoko to him. 
Two brothers of Nursoo were then in the Gaek- 
wa r>8 service as commandant and jemadar of 

cavalry. 

24. Jagga and Kurbhai (Nos. 28 and 29) both 
depose to having gone to the Gaokwar’a Palace 
with Raoji, Nursoo, Eshwunt Rao, and Salim, 
and to having beeu left dowustairs when ihuso 
persons went up to see the Gaekwar. There m e 
no means of identifying the man who went with 
the party on this occasion, but there can be bo 
doubt that it was either Jagga or KarhUai. 
Nursoo merely states that Raoji had a coiii)>uuy,'U 
with him, but he does not mention his name- 

25. Raoji then goes on to say that ha and 
Nuraoo visited the Gaekwar a^ain four or five 
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i about or before the departure of His High- 
i for Nausari (2nd of April 1874*,) and that on 
these ^occasions they gave information to the 
Gaekwar of doings at the Residency. It may here 
be noted that Nursoo only speass of one such 
visit at this time, viz., his second visit, 

26. Raoji states that he and Narsu went to 
Naus&ri in attendance on Colonel Phayre, and 
that he saw^among other persons there Salim 
and Damodhur Punt. Raoji paid one visit to the 
Gaekwar when at Nausari, introduced by Salarn, 
and the Gaekwar asked him about Bbau t oone- 
kur and others who went to the Residency. 

27. We now come to Raoji’s account of his 
visits to the Gaekwar after the return from 
Nausari, which was about the 18th of May 1874, 
and here we remark that Raoji states that in the 
visits up to this time the only thing the Gaekwar 
desired was information about the Residency, 
and that it was after this event that poison was 
first mentioned by His Highness. 

28. These visits after the return from Nausari 
are stated by Raoji to have been paid, some in 
company with Pedro de Souza, some in 
company with Narsu. Pedro was Colonel 
Phayre’s butler, and had been employed in that 
capacity for fifteen years, having been in his 
service altogether for 26 years. 

Pedro took leave for a month to Goa ; and 
three of the visits in his company are fixed by 
Raoji as occurring before his going to Goa, and 
one after his return from that place. Raoji 
says that Pedro invited him to go with him to 
the palaoe, stating that he (Pedro) had been asked 
to go there by Salim. Raoji describes the 
first visit and the conversation thereat with the 
Gaekwar which he limits to enquiries regarding 
the conversation at the Residency dinuer table, 
snd to a request on the Gaekwar’s part that 
Pedro should send him information through 
galim. No details are given in relation to the 
other two visits. 

The last visit with Pedro is stated by Raoji 
to have been two or three days after Pedro's 
return from Goa. Now Pedro in his evidence be¬ 
fore tbrs Commission does not give the date of his 
return from Goa ; but in’ his statement before 
Mr. Edgiiuoo, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Police at Bombay, on the 5fch of January 1875, 
he states that he returned to JBarode from leave 
on the 3rd of November 1874. Raoji recites Lhe 
conversation between Pedro and the Gaekwar. 
After asking Pedro when he had returned from 
Goa, the Gaekwar said to him—“ If I give you 
something, will you do itp y Pedro said he 
would, if it were possible. The Gaekwar then 
•poke to Eshwunt Rao, who handed a paper 
packet to His Highness, who put it into Pedro's 
hands. Pedro asked what it was. The Gaekwar 
"*id it was poison, and that it should be put 
unto Colonel Phayre** food. Pedro objected that 
Colonel Phayre were to die suddenly, he 
(Pedro) would be taken up and be ruined. The 
Gaekwar then assured Pedro that nothing 
would happen suddenly, but that Colonel 
Phayre would die in two or three months. 
Raoji believes that Pedro kept the powder 
or packet, but does not know whether be used 
it cw not, Pedro informed Raoji that he had 



received money from Salim before 
for Goa. 

Pedro in his deposition admits that he 
went to Nausari, and that Salim urged him 
to go to the palace, but be denies ever having 
gone there, or having ever spoken to the Gaek¬ 
war. He admits that he asked Salim a short 
time before be went to Goa for money for hia 
expenses by the way, and that Salim gave him 
60 Baroda rupees, sayim; that the Gaekwar 
had sent them for the expenses of his journey. 
He also admits having told Raoji that he had 
received the Rupees 60, although he says he was 
not intimate with him, and was only on speaking 
terras with him. 

Whether Pedro did go to the palaoe at all, or 
Raoji did accompany him in visits to the 
Gaekwar, or not, mast remain uncertain. There 
is no corroboration whatever of Raoji's state¬ 
ments on this point. 

29. Raoji*s first visit to the Gaekwar with 
Nursu is stated by him to have occurred two 
or three days after the return from Nausari. 
This would be the 20th or 2lst of May 1874. 
Karbhai, punkah-puller, accompanied them. 
Fifteen days after the return from Nausari 
Raoji received Rupees 300 from Nursu as his 
share of a present from the Gaekwar. 

30. At the time Colonel Pbayre had a boil on 
his forehead (September—October 1874), Raoji 
states that he agaiu visited the Gaekwar with 
Nursu, and that the Gaekwar gave him a bottle 
containing a white liquid like water telling him 
to put it into ( oloncl Phayre # s bathing or wash¬ 
ing water. The mouth of the bottle was stopped 
with cotton and bees* wax. Raoji put it inside 
his drawers or troupers, which were tied round 
the waist with a string, the bottlo being pressed 
against his body by the string, some of the 
liquid exuded, or was jerked out in walking, on 
to Raoji** stomach and a swelling with a burning 
sensation was the result. Raoji took the bottle 
or phial with him to the Residency, and, in 
reply bo Narsu's question, said that he had put 
its contents into Colonel Phayre** water. This, 
however, Raoji says was a lie, in order to stave 
off the importunity that was manifested by a 
sowar who came daily to ask if he had done the 
business. In point of fact he says he fiung away 
the contents of the bottle because he thought 
they would injure his master, Colonel Phayre. 
Raoji showed to Narsu the injury on his stomach. 
The bottle was kept under a box which was in 
the verandah of the Residency near the bench 
where the attendant messenger Bat. The bottle 
was as long as Raoji** forefinger and thin. 

The evidence of Dr. Gray, who was examined 
specially with reference to the injury on 
Raoji’s stomach, is to the effect that the three 
marks visible thereon above the navel, where 
Lhe drawer strings are tied, were caused either 
by caustic or burning from a hot iron ; that 
arsenic iB a caustic; and that arsenic in sus¬ 
pension might cause an injury, leaving such 
marks as thove existing on Raoji*s belly, if kept 
in contact with the skin for an hour, even though 
the surface of the skin were unbroken before 
the contact. Dr. Gray is of opinion that the 
injury On Raoji's person may have been caused 
in the way described by the witness, supposing 
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to hive been contained in the bottle 
ur opinion on this episode of the bottle will l^e : 
given when considering the evidence of Darao- 
dliur Punt. 

31. Raoji describes another visit he paid on* 
ovoning to the Qaekwar in the palace four or 
five months after receiving the Rupees 30(1 
from Naryu. This would make the vis»it to fall 
in October or November 1874. Raoji thinks it 
was 15 or 20 days before the 9;h of November, 
ihc room in which the interview with the 
Gaekwnris said to have been held is described 
by Raoji as Uis Highness* bath-room, the time 
7 pm, or somewhat later, and the persons pre- 
sent, Silim, Eshwunb Rao, Narsu, and Raoji. 
Ihe following i§ Raoji’s account of the conver¬ 
sation that passed The Maharaja (the 
Gaekwnr is commonly referred to as iho Malta- 
r.ajn, which is o;.e of his tides) said tons— 
u The Sabeb (meaning Colonel Phayre) prae- > 
** Dses great oppression (zulum) on me. 1 will 
“ tell you something; wid you listen to it ! y 
“ Then 1 nnd the jemadar said, ‘ Wo will 
list cn/ Then the Maharaja said, ‘ What is the 
Sabeb in the habit of eating ? } I then said, 

* Hr. does not eat anything in my presence, but i 
he drinks juice (ras) sherbet. , Then the Maha 
raja said tons, 4 It I givo yon something will 
you put it in (dalna)?’ Then we said 4 What 
will be the effect of it [ly i hoegafi' Narsu it 
was who said this. Then me Maharaja said to , 
ns, *1 will send a packet, by the hands of Salim, 
no war/ 1 thereupon asked the Maharaja 4 What 
will be the effect of it?* ( The Interpret, Mr. 
Nowrojee, nays the word interpreted as packet 
Jtmy also mean powder, puri). When I asked 
What substance is it* (or rather 4 Unti./) ? Then 
Ibe Muharaja said, 4 It is poison, (Zahar).* I 
then said to the M«haraja, * If I put it. in and if 
anything happens to the Sabeb all of a sudden, 
what then ?* The Maharaja said, ‘It will not 
produce any immodinto ellocb, but will produce 
an effect in the course of • wo or three months.* 
Then the Maharaja said to us, ‘1 will give you a 
present of ft lakh each, if you will do thifc thing, 
and 1 will employ you, or give you service, and 
I will protect your children and family. Do not 
entertain any apprehensions.* I myself mked 
iho Maharaja, ‘ In what manner iiba'l I put this 
in P‘ Then the Maharaja said, 4 Take a small 
bottle, put some water aud the powder in it, 
shako it well, and put that in/ Then I asked 
Dm Maharaja ‘If I put the powder thus, what will 
be the effect ? } The Maharaja said, * If without 
"baking it you put it in the juice, it will come to 
Die tnpj therefore yon should shake it before put- 
,ill, <itiu/ Then Salim, sowar, and Esbwunt 
™ () both said, ‘It will be good for you if you do 
UV?i°b f do nob have any apprehensions/ The 
• j u '*ja said, 1 Make three powders of this, and 
uish tij em t {, ree days/ At that time no pow- 
th! ' Va f r "bQwn me ; nothing was shown me 
On. Ihe Maharaja said, ‘ I will Fend it to the 
jemadar’s house by tbo bunds of Salim or Gab- 
V -< W I said ‘ very well. 

, The day following this interview r^arsu 
" r °uglit and gave to Raoji a packet containing 
7 powders, one white and the other rose* 
7‘°ured ; the quantity in each being, as shown 
to the Court by the wikuess, aboul a teaspoonful; 
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the white powder, however, being rather more 
than the others. Raoji then made np these tw^ 
powders into three, by dividing the rose-coloured 
powder into three portions, and adding a pinch, 
of the white powder, which l.e believed to bo 
arsenic, Io each. There was thus a remnant of 
the white powder which Raoji put into the secret 
pocket ol his holt in paper; and three compound 
powders he placed in another pocket of the belt. 

The belt is a band of thick cloth lined, encir-* 
cling one shoulder and falling down to the 
hip on the other &ide. There it is joined, 
and a slide is sewn on for a sword* The 
waist band (hammvrband) is tied over the lx it, 
leaving the slide open underneath it. The three 
compound powders Raoji states ho put into 
Colonel Phayre's sherbet- in his office room, one 
at a time, on alternate days, having fiist shakeli 
up the powder in water in a phial. 

33. This is a convenient place to consider tne 
mat er of the discovery of the arsenic powder 
which has been referred to as the third papket 
examined by Dr. Gray, 

Colonel Pbay re has shown that he put Raoji 
Ultra arrest oil suspicion on the oven ng of ’ be 
9th oi November, and Raoji states that be was 1 
released on the Utb, but was not allowed to 
resume duty, utul went »o bis house. Ra jialso 
states that, on the morning of the 9th ef Isovem- 
ber before be was arrowed he was suspended, 
and that he put bis belt of offico in the office 
room occupied by Colonel Phayre at tbf Resi¬ 
dency. Mr. Boevey, who was Assistant ReH- 
i dent at the time, shows, howover, that Rx ii 
bung np the belt, when ho was deprived of it, on 
a peg iu the room adjoining Colonel Phayre s 
office, aud this, no doubt, is ihe correct siaiemem. 

Raoji was arrested,by the Police on the 22nd 
of December 1874, their suspicions having keen 
directed against him by' in'ormation they had 
obtained of the large expenditure, with ivferenoe 
to his means, t hat be had been incurring in 1 [ ,0 
town. On the 24t h, 23th and 26tli of December tho 
statements o( Raoji were recorded by A 1 • 
Souter, and on tho 25th, Akbar Ali, hi an o 
>l»e Detective Police of Bombay. U8K ?® 
Raoji where he kept the powders he had wrong » 
from the palace. Raoji replied ihul ho use o 
put them in his belt, which was then uiii 
Bbudor, who had been appointed UYUncoeea 
him. Bhudar was at oneo .‘-out for, and came 
to the room in the Residency where the 1. olice 
were carrying on their invest igiuion nnocr 
Mr. Souter. who was also living i^ieie, and took 
off the belt whidfc he was wearing, and bunded 
it to Akbar Ali. Mr. S idler was nb that lime 
dressing. Akbar Ali at once examined the belt, 
ami when his (lnger came in contact with a bit of 
paper inside the pocket, he called to Mr. Smitor, 
w ho was in the adjoining room, i>nd in M r » 
Souter s preaencetbe packet oi ovs^nic and o* v 
piece of thread were found. It is ciotu* frbju ’ ® 

' evidence of Raoji, Akbar Ali, Bhudar, and H- 
Souter that Raoji had forgotten all about » 
powder, and that it was not until it was y 
that he recollected the circumstance. ^ ' 
appears to be no reason whatever lor 
any foul play on tho part cf tho Police •“.j 
motion wilh this diaoovery, wluoh *- 1 ^ 
Corroborates Raoji’s statement iu rega. 
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Anient of the two powders. Raoji explains 

__t he knew the white powder to be arsenic, and 

that he put only a little of it into each of the 
rose coloured powders for fear lest the action of 
the poison should be too rapid. 

33a. We now come to Raoj^s last visit to the 
Gaekwar, which he states to have been made on 
Friday night (the 6th of November 1874) with 
Narsu, in coftsequeuce of a message brought by 
Salim. Ho first went to Eahwunt Rao's house, 
and thence proceeded to the palace with Eshwunt 
Kao, Salim, and Narsu, who were all present 
with Raoji at the interview with the Gaekwar. 

The room in which the interview is said to have 
been held is the “bath-room.^ Tho Gaekwar 
abused Raoji for having done nothing, on which 
Raoji replied that he had done it, and could not 
account for the absenoe of the result. The Gaek¬ 
war said he would give him something else to 
puc in. As Raoji was leaving, Salim put some¬ 
thing into the jemadar's hand, which he (Raoji) 
did not see. Next day (Saturday, November, the 
7tb) Narsu gave Raoji a dark grey powder in a 
piece of paper. On Sunday, the 8lb, Raoji did 
not go to the Residency, but be went at 6-30 
A. M. on Monday, the 9th, and put the whole of 
the powder into Colonel Phayre s glass of sher¬ 
bet, having first shaken it up with water in tho 
phial. Raoji says that it was two days before he 
got this last powder that Pedro received the 
powder from the Gaekwar (ab the last visit he 
paid to the Gaekwar with Raoji), so that 
Pedro must have received his powder, if Raoji 
sueaks the tiutb, on ihe 5th of November. 

Raoji explained that ho gave the whole of ihe 
last powder in one dose, as it was small 
in quantity, and he did nob think it would take 
effect at once, and moreover, ho was urged to be 
quick. 

34. We now come to the evidence of Narsu. 

Raoji appears before the Commission as a tainted 
witness, a principal in a capital olfence, under 
promise of pardon conditional on his speaking t he 
truth. Narsu, on the other hand, was distinctly 
informed by Sir Lewis Peliy that no pardon 
should bo given to him, and bis statement or con¬ 
fession, orally made before tho Police and 
Sir"Lewis PelJy on the 24th of December, was 
not recorded till the 26 ih idem, in order, as Sir 
Lewis Pelly explains, that he might have 
time to hiiilc over the matter, and that he might 
not be induced by any reason to make a state¬ 
ment which would not bear scrutiny. It is 
therefore necessary to look for facts corrobora¬ 
tive of the general truth of liaoji’s evidence. 

Narsu, with regard to the circumstances under 
which he appears seems to us to be a truthful 
witness and his manner impressed us favourably. 

Discrepancies between liis and Ranji's evi ienee 
there undoubtedly are, and they are io be expect 
ed when men are relating occurrences which 
happt ned some considerable time before their 
recitul. To show bow witnesses on whoso vera¬ 
city no suspicion can rest may dilj’er. it will 
suffice tfO rMer to the accounts given by Mr* Sou 
ter and Sir Lewis Pelly of the reason why Narau's _ 
statement was not recorded on the day that it | Sulim, Raoji, it 
was first made ; Hr. «S liter saying that he was 
too busy to lako it down that day ; Sir L. I’cHy 
paying that it was because he ordered that time 
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should be given to Narsu to think over 
matter. . e 

35. Narsu states that he was jemadar ot 
peous at the Residency on Rs. 14 per mensem, 
having occupied that post for some 17 > Q ^ ara » 
and been employed at the Residency for 3- or 
34 years altogether. His house wus in tho city 
of Baroda. His usual time fur going to the Re¬ 
sidency in the morning was 7£ or 8 o’clock, and 
he returned home at 6£, 7, or 8 o'clock in the 
evening. Ho corroborates Raoji^s statement in 
regard to the invitation which was rnado to him 
to "visit the Gaekwar before or about the time 
the Commission of 1873 assembled, and bis re¬ 
fusal on the plea of want of leisure. He corro¬ 
borates in all essential particulars tho first visit 
to tbe Gaekwar described by Raoji as having 
been made in bis company after the Commission 
dispersed. Between this first visit uud the trip 
to Nausari, Narsu al udes to only one visit with 
Raoji in the evening whereas Raoji alludes to four 
or five visits. When at Nausari, Narsu says he 
paid no visit to the Gaekwa 1 *, except in com¬ 
pany with the Resident, and Raoji does not say 
that Nartm did \isit the Gaekwar there with him. 
Bur Narsu relates a circumstance not mentioned 
by Raoji, and this is a fair instance of the ab¬ 
sence of all connivance between Raoji and Narsu 
in tbe evidence they have given. Narsu saya 
that when at Nausari, Raoji caused a present of 
Rupees 250 to be given to him (Narsu). Narsu 
not knowing what to do with the money there, 
Raoji left it with Salim, who was then going to 
Baroda. When Narsu returned b° rae » he ascer¬ 
tained that the money had actually been paid on 
bis uccount to his brother. There is no cor¬ 
roborative evidence of the truth of this story, 
which is not mentioned by Raoji, but tbero is no 
reason apparent for discrediting it, and the in¬ 
ference of course is that tho money came from 
the Gaekwar. 

36. Narsu describes his first visit after his 
return from Nauauri. His description" cor¬ 
responds substantially with Raoji’s account, bub 
Narsu gives the date of the visit as the middle 
of June or July 1874, whereas Raoji would make 
it about tbe middle of May. 

Native witnesses are so notoriously innecurate 
in regard to time that discrepancies of this sorb 
do nob make their evidence untrustworthy on 
other points. Narsu says that Raoji, after 
some conversation with the Gaekwar, sug¬ 
gested that a present should be given in 
connection with His Highness' marriage 
(with Lakshmi Bai), and the Gaekwar pro- 
mised that one should be given. Accordingly 
10 or 15 days afterwards Salim brought Rs. 800 
to Nnrsoo, of which he gave Rs. 400 to Raoji 
(who paid Rs. 100 to Jagga) and took Rs. 400 for 
himself. Nnrsoo gave Rs. 100 of his share to 
Sal urn, thus keeping Rs 300 for himselfi Jagga, 
however, says no bing of having received the 
Rs. 100 relerred to by Narsu, aud it is rather to 
be'inferred that ho did not receive them although 
he adtniLs having been once to Lao palace in com** 
pany with Raoji, Narsu, Eshwunt liao, and 
Salim. Raoji, it will be remembered, acknovr. 
.edged the receipt of Rs. 300 from Narsu. 

37. liaoji states that L’arsu was with him 
when he veiled the Gaekwar the time Colonel 
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had a boil on his forehead, and received 
ttlo from the Gaekwar. But Narsu says 
did not see tho bottle given. He saw the 
bottle at the Residency, where Raoji explained 
that ho shook up the poison in it with water, and 
be knows that it was kept under the box close to 
the peons' bench at the Residency. 

38. Up to this time no allusion to poison had 
been made before Narsu, who now goes on to 
recite the circumstances of tho last two visits to 
lUo trackwar, corresponding with ltaoii's Inst 
two visits. One visit was paid 20 or 25 days 
o wo tho Oth November, thus corresponding 
pretty nearly with the lime stated by llaoji. 

e place of the visit is the ante-room alluded to 
above, of tho Gaekwar’s private room, or bath¬ 
room, according to Narsu's account, and not tbe 
bathroom as stated by Raoji. There seems to 
)e no reason for believing that any of the visits 
were paid in the inner or bathroom. They were, 
vye believe, all paid in tbe ante-room. Narsu says 
thatKarbhai was with bim,whereas Raoji does not 
mention Karbhai. Karbha;'s evidence leaves it 
uncertain whether he was with Narsu and the 
rest on this occasion. It is not pretended by any 
one that he ever went into the Gaskwar’s pre¬ 
sence. The names of the persons present, at this 
interview, as given by Narsu, correspond with 
those mentioned by Raoji,and the folio wing extract 
from Nar>u's evidence contaius a description of 
what passed on the occasion corresponding es¬ 
sentially with Raoji'a description :— 

“ The Maharaja had some talk with Raoji, 
I was present, heard and took part. Tho Maha 
raja said, ‘ The Saheb now becomes very angry 
and some endeavours should bo made regarding 
Jt. ; Eshwunt Rao said, * lb is the intention 
(irada) of the Maharaja. The Maharaja will give 
you something^ You try to put it in (< dalnu ).' 
lhe Maharaja said, * Yes, you should do some- 
thing by which the thing should go into his 
stomach.* I said, * With regard to the food, 
that does not lie in my province. I won't bo 
able to do it.' Then Raoji said, * If you like I 
will put it in the piumnolo sherbet which he 
drinks.' Tho Maharaja said, * Very woll, try to 
do it.’ The Maharaja said, * I will send a packet 
{jmri) which should be given to Raoji.* Eshwunt 
Rao and Salim said, 1 With regard to what the 
Maharaja says, when he gives it to us, we will 
bring ii.’The Maharaja said, ‘If the thing is done, 
it will be good for you.* Eshwunt Rao repeated 
the same ihiug. By tbe words ‘It will be good 
for you' was ipeant, ‘ you will get your meat and 
^riuk ... . 
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Narsu explained that be joined in this 0 
spiiacy, -thinking ho should get "money and 
advancement from the Gaekwar. 

39. The date of tbe final visit with Raoji to 
the Gaekwar Narsu gives as tho 2nd or 3rd of 
November. Raoji says it was the Gth, Narsu 
went as usual to Eshwunt Rao’s house at^S r.M., 
and the party consisting of Racji> Narsu, Karbhai 
and Jagga proceeded to the palace, where they 
saw the Gaekwar in the ante-room as usual, 
introduced by Eshwunt Rao and Salim. Narsu 
gives the following account of what passed : 

“ Tho Maharaja said, 1 You are a India, (a ^0086 
fellow)’ and used a coarse expression. ^ 
have done nothing as yet.* I said, ‘ Raoji 
knows that.* Raoji then said, ‘ As far as I am 
concerned, I did put it in.* Raoji added, 4 What 
can I do if your medioino ( dawa ) is not good i* 
The Maharaja Baid to Raoji 1 Very well, I will 
send another packet-, and yon do it properly 
(Imrabar karo). } He added, * Put it in well. 
Raoji said, 'Very well.’ Eshwunt Rao and the 
Maharaja both said, * It will bo brought to you 
to-morrow by Salim. Give it to Raoji.* *' Narsu 
then says that the following day Salim gave him 
a packet like the previous one near his house, 
and that he handed it over to Raoji at the 
Residency. Raoji says that as he was leaving 
the palace, Salim put something into the jema¬ 
dar’s hand, which he did not see. There is hero 
a discrepancy which has not been cleared up. 

40. On the 9th of November Narsu went to 
the Residency at 8 a.m., and after Dr. Seward 
had left, Raoji told him that ho had put tho 
poison in the tumbler of sherbet, and that the 
‘ Doctor S’ibeb' (meaning Dr. Seward) hud taken 
it away. Nsrsu remaiued on duty at the Resi¬ 
dency till he was arrested by the Police on the 
23rd of December 1874. 

41. It is now desirable to allude to tbe evi¬ 
dence of Raoji and Nursu in regard to tetters 
sent by the former to the palace. Narsu 5la 
that during the rainy season ot lbrl- 
September) ho received 20 or 25 lettois r 
Raoji containing I ho names of visitors an 

formation tor delivery to Salim, and that 
deliver them. They were not written on * • 

day and Thursday. Raoji says that ho e 
some letters of this kind; some ot v no 
wrote himself, and one or two ho got Jngga to 
write. Jagga corroborates this statement, an 
identities one letter (ExhibitX) as having been 
written by hiimelf by direction of Raoji and 
]tf ftrsU , Exhibit X is a letter giving informal ou 
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®^ rv ice/ The Maharaja said this. Salim and dent and the conversations that occiured, 
. Ml wu a fe R ao sa id tho same thing. This inter- 
j l ?' v JaBted ten minutes, or a quarter of an hour. 

151* b re member the month. The occasion was 
q Ua ya or 20 days or 25 days, or a month bofore 
At ^kayre discovered poison in his tumbler. 

that interview no packet was given me. 
n c fc r , lb ' Yas 0vor Salim gave me a packet the 
_ - t day. guve it m0 a fc tny house, 'J ho 

FacKet was as long as my forefinger, made up m 
fj-hmedabad paper. Salim said to me, ‘This is 
ir r hj^cket to which tho Muharaja referred,, gi^e 

to Raoji.’ I did uot open it, but kept it in my siuiu — — - - . . be 

i U ‘ l)an * When j oumG to the Residency at 8 o’clock as to the particulars ol tho e * ^ uushukott 
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letter was found in Salam’s house, as proved cm 
the evidence of Ghugau Lall, imam Ali, aud 
Manibhai. , A 

X2. The evidence that bus been produced lead* 

1 to the belief that Raoji and Narsu hiui no 
opportuni y of conversing after they were'ar¬ 
rested, and that their ovidenco is the result 
their individual experience. Ruoji’s sta 1 ' n . ‘ 
<1 not beeu recorded when Narsu *PP£ r £ t 1 oa 
Sir Lewis I’clly end made lus statoi 
the 21lb of December, ami it is, thereiore> i 

si bio that the Police could ha v< instructed * • 

ictilura ol tho statement he * ns 

make, 


h 
fore 


* 
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cross-examination, and we believe that 
evidence in the matters wherein they 
substantially agree is. true. Nar>u when ad¬ 
jured by Sir Dinkur Rao at the close of his 
evidence to tell the truth without fear, and as 
in the presence of God, declared that ho had 
spoken the jvhole truth and that the offer of a 
dardon could n6t induce him to say anything 
else. We ulst> observe that Na-su, after having 
had his statement and confession taker! down by 
Mr. S'»uier on the 26th of December 1874, throw 
himself into a well in the Residency c mpound, 
being Covered with shame at the part he had 
taken against a man whom both be and Raoji 

• describe as a kind master* Narsu hesitated in 
Court to say that he had acually thrown him¬ 
self into iho well, and said that his head bad 
become giddy from seeing S '»me of his fellow 
servants and that he hud fallen in ; bui ll 
inspected the well, it. is difficult to us to coi° 
ceive that his fall into it could have been 
accidental, and there i.s good ground for the 
presumption that ii was intentional on this part. 

43, J be evidence of Darnodhur Punt must 
now be examined. Be used to attend at the 
Gaekwar^ palace daily from 7am till 10 P M. 
and received a salary ot R«. 2Q0 per meusem. 
He was the Qaekwur’s Private Suciet.iry 
and states (hat be hud a ]| g[ s Highness* private 
accounts under bis control. In the dark half 
5^ Bhadrdpad (September and Octo 

her 1«S74) he was directed by the Gaekwar to get 
two tolas of arsenic tor itch, and to write for it 
to the H oujdari dcpari rnent. '1 here wii" an edict 
that arsenic could only be bad in the Foujdari, 
and it could aUays be bad under the Gaekwar’h 
orden Accordingly Daraodhur Punt wrote to 
the Foujdari officer the letier which has been 
produced (Exhibit Z). It bears date the 4 h of 

• October 137*, and directs than a pass be sent for 

two tolas of arsenic for “ medicine for a horse” 
The son of Ganpat Ruo Bnlw;.nt, the City Fouj 
dar, endorsed an order on this in bis lather’s 
name to Dattatiaya Ramchandar on the 5th of 
October as follows; ihe tthriroant Si'kar 
Maharaj‘ has ordered to give arsenic, tolas two, 
as above, oil receiving the price; therefore, giv¬ 
ing to the said person atonic as above, lake the 
prie.*' I)a mod bur Punt states that ho men 

tion* d the horse because he was so directed by 
ihe Gaekwar. Horrausjee Wadia was the Huzoor 
Foujdur, and be informed Darnodhur Punt that 
he would gi. e i he arsenic aficr asking the Gaek- 
*’ ar ’ 8 peimission. Darnodhur Punt told ibo 
Gaekwar of this, and the Gaekwar told him to 
get ihe arsenic somehow or other from tfurudin, 
a Borah living in the Uaroda Camp, who had 
business with the Gaekwai's Sillehkam- (tl» is 
word generally denotes an arsenal, but. in 
3:5 a rod a it ia used to indicate iho Si ate 
Medicine Store ; possibly from the pl aC0 
having formerly been used as an arsenal), or 
dispensary. Darnodhur Punt accordingly go! a 
packet that was said to contain two tolas of ar¬ 
senic from aVurudin, ei'her that day or the next 
(the tub or Gob October 1874). and gave it, by the 
Gaekwar’s directions, to Halim shortly after¬ 
wards .* the. Gaekwar saying that Salim would 
convert it. into medicine for itch and bring it. 
No arsenic was got from the Foujdari. 


Dattatraya Rnmchundar. employed in LI>e 
Gaekwarhs Foujdari Office*, deposes that he 
received Exhibit Z. and that it regained* in 
the Foujdari Office till it. was sent for by t.lie pre¬ 
sent bead of .'hat office three weeks previously 
to bis giving his ovh enca ; that no arsenic, was 
given on Lhat order ; in.it an order had been in 
force for the past ei hteen mouths that arsenic 
and other poisons were not to be given om. except 
under an oruer from the Gaek war ; and »hat this 
document does not contain the Gaekwar** order, 
though it is stated in the endorsement that the 
Gaekwar had gi'-en ‘•auction. 

44. Darnodhur Punt then goes on to state 
that about eight days after be got the ars? nic, 
the Gaekwar ordered him to get one tola of 
diamonds and give them to Eslnvunl R:io. Ho 
got a packet, said to contain diamonds from 
Nonaji Vithul, the clerk of the jewel department 
under him, and gave it, after asking the Gaekwar 
for instructions, and in accordance with those 
instructions, toEshwun: R to. 

45. He further says that eight, or four days 
after this, Gujaba, servant ol Nana Khanvel- 
kur, hrotl.er-in.law and hereditary minister of 
the Gaekwar, brought to him a small botllo 
containing some medicine. The Quokwar had 
previously given Darnodhur Punt orders to solid 
(probably blister flies are meant) large 
ants, snakes, and ihe urine of a black horse to 
the llakim (Gu» j kwar ; .s doctor), and the contents 
of the bottle brought by Uujaba were a con¬ 
coction made by the Hakim. The Gaekwar 
having desired Darnodhur Punt to pour the stuff’ 
into another bottle, Dniuodhur Punt poured it 
into a smaller bottle of his own, abouL half a 
loroBngei^i length, which had contained aflur, 
or essential oil ol rosea. Whether tho witness 
used the words attar of roses, or merely attar, 
which might mean uny essential oil, is doubtful. 
The record has it attar of roses. The point is 
not very material, and it is clear to us that the 
small bottle referred to is not one of the u-ual 
otto of rose bottles known in Europe which con¬ 
tain only a few drops. Having poured Lho 
.‘ tuff into this smaller bottle, Darnodhur Punt 
dosed tho mouth with cotton and bees* wax. 
I he next daj Darnodhur Punt gave the bottle 
(o Salim in accordance with tho Gaekwar’s 
verbal order given to him, and oirected Sulim 
to give ihe bottle to Raoji. Darnodhur Punt is 
not very certain about the time he 
gave the bottle, but he is sure it 
was after August 1873, and lie indicates tho 
Dussr rah (20. h October) as the time about which 
lie did so. Ho states that the knew the bottle 
was to be used to poison Colonel Phayre. We 
are unable to come to a satisfactory conclusion 
as to the precise manner in which Raoji became 
possessed of this bottle, but we are disposed to 
believe that he did, directly or indirectly, re- 
ceive frvmi the Maharaja u bottle containing some 
noxious liquid which was intended to he used 
to injure Colonel Phayre. 

46. Subsequently Darnodhur Punt got two 
more tolas ol arsenic fiom Nurudiu by too 
Gaek war’s orders, which he also gave to Halim. 

4?. Ho also, in obeditnee to the GaekwaFa 
orders, got from Nanaji Vithul ft second tolah 
of diamonds, Nauoji Vithul delivered ft 
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*0 Daraodhur Punt, which he said con 
Mm^V3 mashas of diamond dust and 9 mashas'of 
diamonds. This paokefc Damodhur Punt, by the 
(jiiokwar s order, gave to Bshwuut Rao, who, in 
reply to a question put by Damodhur Punt, said 
that they were to bo made into a powder and 
given to Colonel Phayre. This packet of dia¬ 
monds was given to Eshwunt lino five or seven 
days before the 9lli of November 1874. The 

mondTL d r Daraodblir Pant that these dia- 

Akalkoto. r ° ° r “ 0, °" U f ° 1 ’ Ule hi S h P riest of 

no 48 ' 8hou 'd here be observed that there is 
TFwI .? whatever to confirm Damodhur 
statement in regard to the • pro¬ 
file t-ho . arsenic Irotn Nurudin. That 

ia rt M»‘u War desired to obtain arsenic maybe away the yad. 
uto be proved by the evidence of Damodhur 1 *' 1 * 

uut and by Exhibit Z. That arsenic was ob- 
luneci by Damodhur Punt in the way ho de¬ 
scribes we consider highly probable. We are also 
o opinion that it is proved by the evidence of 
tiioji and Narsu that the poison used against 
Colonel Phayre came from Salim. That the 
arsenic which Damodhur Punt gave to Salim is 
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! jewel-room under Nanaji Vithul, deposes 
diamonds* were bought from Hernciuind about 
eight days before the last Dewalee a yad beiu£ 
prepared by Veuaik Rao, son of Venkatesh, aud 
kept by witness till after tho report was known 
of Colonel Phayre having been poisoned, when 
Nanaji Vithul took it from him. This witness 
stated also that there was a large quantity of 
diamonds, loose as well as set, in the Gaekwur’s 
jewel-room, and that aL the time of the purchase 
of these diamonds the ornamentation of a sword 
handle, scabbard, and jacket with small diamonds 
procured from tbo GaekwaPs jewel store was 
proceeding, there being a balance of siich stones 
going on from year to year. He also stated iu 
cross-examination that after Nanaji had taken 
he (Atmarara) asked Bemchund 
whether he had received his diamonds ba^k and 
he replied in the affirmative, Nanaji Vithul also 
having said at the time of taking away the yad 
that cue diamonds were not lo be purchased, and 
that lie wished to return them. 

50. Damodhur Punt gives -the following 
account about the payment for these diamonds 
which he recoivod Irom Nanaji Vithul. He 


tli a cr» i-—^ - ~ —.. ..v from ixanaii vituui. 

- &ame that was used to poison Colonel Phayre received verbal ordors from the Gaekwar to pay 
a certainly probable. We are not prepared, for them, and he directed Nauaii Vithul to 
nowever, in the absence of corroborative evi- ’* ’ 
deuce ot the truth of Damodhur Punt’s statement 

terer?P rovet l that the arsenic adininis- , ■»**'*3 uv aoduiuca uo uuo sum suowu iu 

teieaoy Raoji was that, Damodhur Punt says, Exhibits 111 and SI above referred to. The total 
ue obtained from Nurudin and gave to Sulam. sum slu 

In regard to the purchase of the diaraouds, credited to 
there is the following farther evidence : lls. 3,629-13-3. 

JNanaji Vithul, the Darogab or chief officer of 
tno Gaekwar’s jewel department, deposes that 
shortly before tile last Dusserab (20th ol October 
lb<4) he purchased by Damodhur Punt's orders 
ho or 68£ ratties of flat rose diamonds, 

1 to 4 diamonds per ratti, from Hetnchund, 
son of Fattehohuud. lie instructed a clerk 
prepare a memorandum (yad) of tbo purchase, 
koven or eight days afterwards be purchased 
from Hemohund about 74 ratties weight of 
diamonds of the same kind by Damodhur Pnnt's 
orders, and an entry of their purchase was made 
outlie same memorandum. Both lots of dia 
hionds were given to Damodhur Punt as they 
were purchased, and Damodhur Punt told this 
witness that the diamonds wore to be reduced to 
powder or ashes to be used as medicine. The 
total price was R*. 6,003. Rs. 3,000 were paid 
by Nanaji Vithul to Hemohund as follows : — 

Rs. 2,000 wero paid through Nanchund, Sh-olf 
°I the Domain Mahal, out of two items aggre¬ 
gating R s# 3,629-13-3, (Exhibits R1 and 81.) 

^bioh were obtained by savings in the lighting 
® Par *ment, and sale of gold coins presented as 
zar *no, and credited to tho Gaekwar’s private 
him° Ul ^* Rs. 1,000 were paid by Nanaji Vithul 
bseif, Ka ^. s L i le yad on which the 
purchases °f these diamonds were entered v V a3 
written by Atinaram, clerk, and that about the 
eua ot the Dewalee (the Dewalee began on the 
i 6mbor ftM(1 ended ou the 11th November 
* *i tuo principal day being the 9tb) Damo 
^^nt took it away, in consequence of which 
>e diamonds do not appear in any of the ac- 
cc P|nt8 of the jewel-room. 

Atmaraui, clerk in the Gaekwar's State 
a 7 


... Nanaji 

disburse the money from funds which he had 
received on the Gaek war's private account- 
Those funds ho describes as the sum stiowu in 
\nd SI above rel 

sum shown in those exhibits to bare been 
the private account is 
The order for the payment to the 
jewellers for these diamonds is stated by Damo¬ 
dhur Punt to be Exhibit TI, dated the 31st 
Deo. 1874, whioh sets forth that Rs. 3,632-13-3 
havo been given by the Gaekwar for a toast 
to the Brali mi ns at Swami Narain’s tempi®* 
Damodhur Punt sta^-os that this was a fictitious 
order, made to conceal the real purpose for which 
the money was required. 

There can be no doubt that this is tho case, 
because Raraesbwar, mentioned in the order us 
the payde and provider of the feast, deposes 
that he did not receive tho amount, aud corro¬ 
borates Damodhur Punt’s statement that a 
receipt was always affixed to tho order by the 
paydo, by referring to a true order (Exhibit Yl), 
on which there is a receipt ot his, whereas 11 
has no such receipt. But* there is a doubt 
whether Tl is really the equivalent of tho sums 
shown in 111 and 81, because, in the first place, 
tho total of R1 and 81 is 11$. 3,629-lc(-3, whereas 
the total of Tl is Rs. 3,632-13-3 ; aud, 
secondly, the date of Tl is tho 31st of 
December 1874, whereas Rl is dated the 1st ot 
January 1875. It is clear, however, tluvt 
Nanaji Vithul did, as ho admits, receive the 
amounts shown in Hi and SI, and it is also clear 
that Tl put iuio the hands or power of Damo¬ 
dhur Pant a sum of money which might h® 
used for secret service. Indeed Damodhur Punt 
shows clearly that large sums were from time to 

•Subsequently added by Mr. P. S. Melviffi Corn 

The doubt expressed iu paragraphed B0 in 
of Exhibit Tin >t rucmdng with tho tot*]* »»t . - 1 , 

SI was caused by mEreadiiig a badly printed IK'uro y m ' , 

for a 3. In rtelitjr tho total of Tl daw Hgror l”'* 1 ” 

ot III uud 81. c ..|■] iMi r 

1 Uh April 1876. r. bMUHU.i.. 
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aside as secret service money. Ex- 
A1 to Q1, bearing da>e from the 24th of 
November 1873 to the loth of October 1874, are 
fictitious orders for payment to Salim and 
Eshwunt Rao on account of goods alleged to 
have been purchased by them for the Gaekwar ; 
and thenroofof their ficiitiousness, as explain¬ 
ed by Dumodhur Punt, is that they contain no 
details of the goods or of the names of the mer¬ 
chants from whom they were purchased. One 
ditference between the orders A1 to Ql and the 
order T1 is this, that the former bear in each 
case the acknowledgment of the payee, whereas 
T1 does not. It is, therefore, evident that T1 is 
not oniy fictitious in its purposes, hut is also 
made so as to conceal the name of the person 
to whom payment was made, and it may be 
regarded as corroborating Darnodhur Punt’s 
statement that he directed Nanaji Vithul to pay 
for the diamonds. Darnodhur Punt also saitJ, 
and in this he is corroborated by Nanaji Vithul 
and Atmaram, that the diamonds were not credit¬ 
ed or entered in the jewel accounts, as the 
Gaekwar said they were for medicine, and that 
only a yad or memorandum to that effect was 
prepared in toe jewel department, which yad the 
Gaekwar, on being asked by Darnodhur Punt 
about it after the attempt to poison Colonel 
Phayre on the 9th November bad become known, 
directed should be destroyed, Darnodhur Punt 
accordingly Lold Nanaji Vithul to remove the 
yad, which he did, ami (he amount was shown 
as paid to Swami Narain (Tl.) 

51. It liOW remains to examine the evidence 
of Hernchund in regard to these diamonds. This 
witness Contradicted himself in the most violent 
way and no reliai.ee can be placed on his evi¬ 
dence generally. 1J is object seemed to be to deny 
all connection vvi-h the purchase of the diamonds. 
He admits that he took two packets of diamonds 
to Vernik Kao (brother-in-law of Nanaji Vithul 
and employed in (be Gaekwar's jewel depart¬ 
ment) on the 31st of October or Is. of November 

1874, but he says that they were returned to him. 
He denies ever having sold diamonds to Damo- 
dliur Punt, ‘JJanaji Vithul, or Venaik Kao. He 
admits having received Ks. 2,000 from Nanaji 
Vifhiil on the 3rd of December 1874, and 
another 2,000 on the 2nd and 3rd of January 

1875, hut he states (hat the*e were on account 
of Huirdi (bill of exchange) transactions. The 
fclui.di transact ions ate entered in the name 
of Hhivchund Khusttlohund, Poona firm. Nana ji 
Vithul having purchased from that firm goods 
to the value of Rupees 7,000, and remitted Bun¬ 
dies to that amount pr.u red from him (Herri- 
cbunii). it is not at all established to our 
satisfaction that these payments of Re. 2,000 
each on the 3id of December 1874, and tho 2nd 
end 3<d of January 1875, were on account oi the 
IIufidi transactions. More probably does it Ap¬ 
pear thiu the payments were really for the 
diamonds as stated by Nanaji Vithul. Hemobund 
admits that the lls. 2,000 paid on the 2nd and 
3 rd of January were received from the Karkoon 
of the Doiiiala villages, as stated by Nanaji 
Vithul, and the dale of pa> mem, is consistent: 
with Nanuji VithuPa statement (hat (he money j 
was in part of ihe sum covered by the orde r 
No. Tl, which bears date the first of January 1 
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1875. In regard to the Rs. 2,000 paid on \ 

3rd of December 1874, Nanaji Vithul deposes that 
he did pay that sura to Hernchund, but that he 
received back a Hundi and cash to the amount 
of lls. 1,000. leavinir the Rs. 1,000 net to be credit¬ 
ed ; and Hernchund admits that he did give 
to Venaik Kao, son of Venkatesh and brother- 
in law of Nanaji Vithul, a Hundi for Rs. 750 on 
the 8th of December 1874, the premium on (he 
Hundi being Rs. 155-10 and Us. 94-6 having 
been paid in cash to Venaik Rao—totul lls. 1,000. 
It is, therefore, clear that this transaction, which 
left a net credit to Nanaji Vithul's account of 
Rs. 1,000, either had no connection with,thc pay¬ 
ment for the diamonds, or that it was entered 
by Nanaji Vithul before, so far as is known* 
any funds bad been placed in bis bands with a 
view to paying for the diamonds. Hemchund's 
books afford but little assistance in corroborating 
Darnodhur Punt’s statement in regard to the 
purchase of the diamonds. Only one of these 
books (marked A 2) has been put in before ns, 
and it has been tampered with. We find no 
grounds for considering that the police had any¬ 
thing to do with the tampering. There is an 
entry of the 7 l1i and 8th of November 1874 of 
the purchase by Nanoji, on account of Darnodhur 
Punt, of diamonds to the value of Rs. (5.270 ; and 
Hernchund admits that this entry is in his own 
band-writing, but be urges that it was made 
under compulsion exercised by Gnjanund, inspec¬ 
tor of police, on the evening of the day he made 
his first statement before Mr. Souter (the 6th of 
February 187.5). As stated above, we do not 
believe that Gajanund did exercise any such 
compulsion, because the entries are contradic¬ 
tory to some extent to tho statement made by 
Hernchund before Mr. Souter, ami it is not to be 
supposed that Gajanund, an astute man, would be 
guilty of a gross anachronism. But with 
advertence to the undoubted fuel that ibis book 
has been altered, we prefer not to place any re - 
lianceonit. The only portion of Hemcbund’s 
evidence which has an important bearing on the 
case is that which relates to the Lakinu of dia¬ 
monds to the palace, and the payment of 
Rupees 3,000 net. r 

52. The conclusion we draw on the question of 
the purchase of the diamonds is that there is rea¬ 
son to believe that Darnodhur Punt in Oolober, 
und tho beginning of November 1874, under 
directions from the Gaekwar, got diamonds from 
Nanaji Vithul, which be gave to Bshwuut Rao ; 
that Nanaji bought them from Hernchund j and 
that the palace accounts and Htmchund’s ac¬ 
counts have been falsified so as to conceal the 
purchase of the diamonds. 

The uatives of Baroda, in common with the 
natives of India generally, probably believe in 
the poisonous properties of pounded diamonds, 
although there is apparently no well grounded 
reason for such a belief. The question naturally 
ari-es why Daraodliur Punt did not get the dia¬ 
monds from the (lack war’s jewel room, where 
there was n stock in band. The only answer to 
this question that oau be suggested is that it was 
probably thought easier to conceal a purchase of 
new diamonds than to take them Irom a store, the 
keeper of which woidd be bound to exhibit the 
transaction in his accounts. 
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Damodhur Punt was arrested on the even- 
tho day tho Gaekwar was ptu into confine-' 
ment (14th January 1875). Ho was confined for 
two days in the Senapati’s Office at the palace 
and then he was brought to the Residency, whore 
ho was placed under a guard of European soldiers 
for 1G days, and afterwards under a police <*nard. 
He was present at the palace when his papers 

there were sealed up after the Gaekwar’a arrest. 
Being, he stales, tired of the European guard, and 
thinking that he could not otherwise get out of 
confinement, Damodhur Punt made a confession to 
j ® 10,,e r. Assistant Liesident, on tho 29th 
and 30th of January i875. and this confession 
was attested before Sir Lewis Pelly on tho 2nd of 
l'obruary 1875. <. It is substantially the same 
as his - evidence before the Commission, and it 
was made under a promise of pardon from Sir L. 
Pelly. 

51«. After his confession, his box containing 
the private papers of the Gaekwar was unsealed 
ln Lis presence, and the exhibits (A 1 to Y 1) 
wore found therein. He states that al¬ 
though before his arrest he used to hear from 
Salim what ho had heard regarding the state¬ 
ments of Raoji and others, yet ho never was in¬ 
formed of any of the details of Raoji and Narsu’s 
confessions up to the timo he made his own con¬ 
fession to Mr. Richey. It is impossible for us to 
say that this assertion should bo accepted as 
true, but no evidence has been produced to con¬ 
tradict it. It is to be noticed that Damodhur 
Punt never went to the Residency in Colonel 
Pbayre’s timo, and that he accompanied the 
Gaekwar on one occasion only, after Sir L. Pelly 
had assumed oifice at Baroda. Ho never saw 
Rsioji at the palace, but he mentions that Salim 
said bo the Gaekwar in his presenoe, at the time 
when Colonel Phayre was suffering from the boil 
lr J September, that he had induced Raoji to put a 
pinch of arsenic on the plaster used for the boil,and 
that this had caused a burning sensation, 
Which led Colonel Phayre to remove the plaster. 

He repeats several conversations ho alleges 
fie had with the Gaekwar, beginning with 9th of 
•November, and ending with date of his arrest. 
These conversations, if they really occurred, and 
have been truly relubed, show that iho Gaek- ; 
War was cognizant of the rumour which had 
spread on the 9th of November of the attempt 
having been made on that day to poison Colonel 
Phayre. There is one ciroumstauce noticed in 
the conversation of the 9th of November which 
^ corroborated by independent evidence, and, ! 
fi0 far as it goes, it supports Damodhur Puni’s 
account for these conversations. The Gaekwar, 
when returning from the Residency on the morn- 
Pif V &th of November, said to Damodhur 
house f at Salim bad run that morning to Haoji’s 
Dael™.. , lUo purpose of getting hold of any 
a.wl tt! ° . the po.Bon that might have remained 
in „i‘ Q r0 ' T,ll 8 them into the tire. iSatha Jagga 
ige of t,f, e oonservuncy of the Sadar 
]s 111 tlle Baroda. Uauip where Raoji 

d, saw Salii a riding towards the Sadar 
uuaaar front the direction cf the city on 
rid' ^ H °* Novembor, and he saw him 
■mg back towards the city about 5 minutes : 
'Lerwards. Mahomed Ali Baksli, a Be-j 
ency messenger, spoke to Salim at the Resi¬ 
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dency before Colonel Phayre returned from^is 
walk that morning ; and as he was coming back 
to the Residency from the Sadar Bazaar after 
leaving Dr. Seward’s house, where he had token 
the letter given tc him 'by Colonel Phayre, (evi¬ 
dently alluding to the first lotter Colonel Phayre 
wrote asking Dr. Seward to come to the Residen¬ 
cy) he saw Salim riding back towards the city. 
Now this evidence of Natha Jaggft and Mahomed 
Ali Baksh, though not conclusive as to the fact 
that Salim went to Raoji’s house on the morning 
of the 9th, shows that very probably he did so j 
and as Salim must have returned to the Gaek¬ 
war before His Highness paid his usual visit 
that morning to tho Resident., the fact which the 
Gaekwar mentioned to Damodhur Punt, viz., that 
Salim had gone to Raoji’s house to destroy any 
powders that might have remained is probably 
true,and it is difficult to conceive that Dauiodhnr 
Punt could havd fabricated the statement alleged 
to have been made to him by the Gaekwar- 
Damodhur Punt also says that the Gaekwar in 
his presence repeutedly cautioned Salim and 
Eshwunt Rao not to say anything about the poi¬ 
soning when alarm had been caused by the in¬ 
quiry that was set on foot. These persons have 
not been culled as witness in this investigation 
either for the prosecution or the defeucq* 

55. Damodhur Punt describes the system of 
accounts prevailing in his (the private or khangi, 
department: and it will bo sufficient here to 
mention that the first paper is the memorandum 
or yad which recites the order for payment, and 
is receipted by the payee. From tho yad a daily 
journal is prepared, and from the daily journal 
a monthly account, and from this a yearly ac¬ 
count. Theyadand daily journal could eusiiy 
be destroyed ; but when ouoe the monthly ac¬ 
count had been made and incorporated in the 
yearly account, the difficulty of making away 
with all trace of any particular item would bo 
greatly increased, and this was tho reason as- * 
signed by Damodhur Punt in cross *e|Ranii nation 
for not destroying all the papers which in any 
way bear on the transactions which have resuit¬ 
ed in this enquiry. An attempt was made to 
obliteraie entries in |* our daily journals (Ex¬ 
hibits Dl, VI, Wl, XI.) Damodhur Punt 
says that he caused J 3 alwant Rao, yUerk, 
to make these obliierations by pouring ink 
over that part in each which contains the name 
of Salim. Balwahi Kao denies having made 
the obliterations, which aro most clumsily 
done, though they Ijpvo been effectual. Dumo- 
dhurPunt states that he had tho entries obliterat¬ 
ed in order to hide Salim’s share in these trans¬ 
actions and to screen tho Gaekwar, and that he 
did so in obedience to the Gaek war’s orders. He 
admits now that it was unwise to do so, as the ink 
splotches attract attention to the papers. These 
papers were part of those under Damodjyir 
Punt’s control which were sealed up at t ho palace 
on the day the Gaekwar was arrested, and the 
evidence of Gujanand and Mr. Souter shows that, 
when the papers were subsequently opened ^ 
Damodhur Punt’s presence, they were . jj 
same condition as that in which they wote * 
produced before us. Lastly, D*modl.'>r din 
states that no payment was made to £ 
for tiie arsenio, as bo was promised t bo - 
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tjfe/the Gaekwar*s Sillekhuna (dispensary) in 
Stfnsideration of his having given it. Nurudin 
has been arrested, bat he has not been put into 
the withness box. 

56. The remaining evidence in the case is 
that of the ayah, Amina, and of those connected 
with her. She was in the service first of Mrs. 
Phayre, and accompanied that lady to Bombay 
in March 1874. She then remained in Bombay for 
a month, and, on returning to Baroda, entered 
the service of Mrs. Boevey, who was then resid¬ 
ing at the Residency. She describes three visits 
she paid to the Gaekwar in the palace, it beiug 
the evening time on each occasion. 

The first visit she paid with Fuizu (stick in wait¬ 
ing), at the time the Commission of 1873 was 
coming to a close, and she states that she went 
at Faizu's solicitation. She and Faizu were intro¬ 
duced to the Gaekwar by Salim, whom they picked 
up on the way. I he Gaekwar asked Amina whether 
she had heard Mrs. Phayre say anythiug about 
the Commission, and he directed her io send 
word by Salim or Eshwunt Rao if she did say 
anything, Faizu, although he denies having 
persuaded Amina, stales that he did accompany 
her to the Gaekwar, Karbhai being the driver. 
He heard the conversation between the ayah 
and the Gaeuvvar. The Gaekwar asked the ayah 
to speak to Mrs. Phayre in his favour, as many 
persons were making representations abQUt him, 
auu the ayah replied that she could not make 
any solicitation to Mrs. Phayre. Karbbai 
deposes to having driven the ayah and Faizu to 
the palace on this occasion. 

• ® ecoilli viflittlio avail says she paid 

in Juue 1874 after the Gaekwar’s return from 
JNausan, on the invitation of Salim and Karim 
(naik of the Residency peons). She was ac¬ 
companied by Karim, and was joined by Salim, 
who took her and Karim to the Gaekwar, who ask¬ 
ed her if Mrs. Boevey had suid anything about the 
marriage at Nausari, Amina replied that she had 
heard nothing, but that when Mrs. Phayre re¬ 
turned from England some good thiDg would 
happen to the Gaekwar, as she and Colonel 
Pbayro were favourably disposed towards him. 
The Gaekwar then told Karim to Bay something 
in his favour to Mr. Boevey. As Amina and 
Karim were taking 1 their leave, the Gaekwar | 
told Salim to give them something. Salim then j 
told Karim to go the next day to Eshwunt Rao’e j 
house; and the next evening Karim caflBe to i 
Amina, saying that ho had got Rs. 200, of which j 
he gave her half the next morning. She under¬ 
stood the present to have reference to the 
Nausari marriage, Karim corroborates the 
ayah i u regard to the visit and as to the general 
purport of the conversation. He says, however, 
fchat the Gaekwar asked Amina whether the Ro # 
friaont was angry with him on account of the 
marriage (alluding to the marriage with Jj*k- 
flhrni Bui.) He states that he went the next day 
to Eshwunt Rao*s house, where Salim gave him ! 
Rs. 200 as a Nausari present, half, being! for 
himselfand half for Amina to whom he gave j 
Rs* 100. This witness contradicts the ayah j 
about his having asked her to go, and he says j 
that she took him. I 

Sundal was the carriage-driver on this ‘ 



occasion, and he proves that he drove 
and Karim to the palace. 

58. The third visit the ayah says occurred in 
the month of Ramzan, and her husband, Abdulla, 
gives the time as the 15th or 18th of that month. 
The Ramzan in 1874 began on the 12th of Octo¬ 
ber, so that this visit, according to Abdulla, 
would have occurred on the 27th or 30th of Octo¬ 
ber. Amina said that Salim brought her a" 
message that the Gaekwar wished to see her, and 
that she and her servant boy, Chotu, weut in a 
carriage procured by her husband, and that she 
called for Salim on the -way, and went up with 
him into the presenoe of the Gaekwar, with whom 
she held the following conversation :— r ‘ The 
Maharajah first asked me this—‘.Has the Madam 
Sahob been saying anything about the child ?’ 
The Madam Saheb was Mrs. Boevey, and 
the child was one born to uho Maharaja. I 
said, * The Madam Sahob has said nothing 
and I know nothing.* I then said. * When 
the sonior Madam Sahib (meaning Mrs 
Phayre) comes something good will ooour to you. 
She and Colonel Phayre both wish yon well.* 

I then said to the Maharaja, ‘ When the Madam 
Saheb comes back something good will happen 
to you. Do you attend to what the Saheb 6ays, 
Don’t bo afraid.* Then Salim said, ‘Can any 
charm bo used/ Salim it was who first spoke of 
charm. Salim said, • Should a charm be used will 
the Saheb’s heart be turned ?* but I did not exactly 
understand his meaning, I then said to Salim, 
as well as to the Maharajc, ‘ don’t you use any 
jadu (arts of sorcery) for the Saheb, for they will 
have no effect on a Saheb/ Th i reason I gave 
for that was this, that the Sahob people had faith 
in God. Then Salim said to me, • Should any¬ 
thing be given to a Saheb, what do you think the 
eflect would be ?’ At this 1 felt very much 
alarmed, because before that I had heard some¬ 
thing stated by two persons. I then said, * Maha¬ 
raja, I am going away/ I don’t see the Maharaja 
here now ; if he were here, he would corroborate 
me. Then Salim, addressing me, said, ‘ Hear 
what the Maharaja will tell you, and ii you attend 
to him, you will have enough to live on for the 
rest of your life.^ Salim then said to mo, 1 your 
husband will also get employment, and you too 
will not have to serve any moro/ I said in return 
to Salim, * I have not been starving all this time 
back. I have spent all my life hitherto, serving 
the English. 1 Just then as I was about to go 
away, I said to the Maharaja, • Don’t you listen 
to what any body may tell you to do to the 
Saheb ; for if anything injurious should happen 
to the Saheb, you will be ruined.’ Then it seemed 
to me that the Maharaja got angry at this, because 
he said to Salim, * Take the ayah away.* I ttU d 
Salim then went downstairs to the place whore 
the gari had stopped.*’ 

It will be recollected that Eakshrai Bai’s 
son was borne on the I6th of October 1874. 
The next time Salim came to the Residency, 
he told Amina that he bad placed 
Rupees 50 under her cot, and there she found 
them. Chotu corroborates the Ayah in re¬ 
gard to going to the palace with her on this 
occasion, and so does Daud, the driver of the 
carriage, who states the date of the vi$i». to have 
been two or four days before the last Dewalee. 
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ewalce of 1871 fell oa the 9fch of November*. 
Abdulla, husband of Amina, states that 
Suiun used to go to Faizu's room in the 
Residency premises to drink water • he was 
informed by bis wife of the first and second 
visits, and was aware of tier having received the 

ber P enn 10 °' r" d , roo,te8 the substance of 

her conversatmn wu , the Gaekwar on the third 

wife !nl t W d t0 h, S ^ ien H ® ku ,°' v that hiB 
wire got Rupees 50 after the third visit. He 

received a letter from Amina when she was at 
Bombay, and he was at Baroda, in which there 
wasan enclosure for che Gackwar . 

[here were several letters (Eibibts A, B, 
j P ut in that passed between Amina 
v X.^ eu they were residing in 
aiderent places in 1871. Allusions are made 
in all of them lo Salim and Eshwunt Rao, 
on matters connected with the Baroda State. 
An letter D. dated the 29th of March 1871, written 
lor Amina to Abdulla, the addressee is asked 
whether he received that enclosure contained in 
Aminat preceding letter. Amina, Abdulla, and 
Abdul Rahman [alias liabim Sailed], the writer 
of the letters for Amina, depose that this en¬ 
closure was a letter to the Gaekwar. Abdulla 
states that he gave the leuer back to Amina 
on his meeting her at Bombay on his way to 
Mabableshwar, and there is no reason for doubt 
ing that Amiua did write such a letter, the con¬ 
tents of which Abdul Rahman describes from 
memory as being a request to the Gaekwar for 
money, and a statement that there had been a 
dinner at the Governor’s at Bombay where 
Amina had “made enquiries,” ending with the 
words 11 do not be apprehensive.” This letter 
lo the Gaekwar is not forthcoming, but it is clear 
that it was never delivered to him. It is to en 
floted that Colonel Phayre deposes that what bo 
Bombay in March 1874 he did go to lunch with 
the Governor. 

, 61. We believe that Amina did pay the three 
visits above reluted, and that conversations of 
the character and to the general effect deposed 
to by her did take place between her and the 
Gaekwar. 

h*2. When the case for the prosecution had 
bee^ closed, a written statement [Exhibit No, 5] 
by the Gaek war was put in by bis counsel. No 
witnesses were called on behalf of the Gaekwar, 
J»oc were any questions put to His Highness 
before the Commission. The important part of 
^ 10 statement is as follows;— 0 1 never had, 
£ or have I now, any personal enmity fco- 
oim^ 8 Colonel Phayr •. It is true that l 
ow ^ my Ministers were convinced that, 


<SL 


Phav^ t0 tlie P os ^* on taken up by Colonel 
Possih? his Residency, it would be im- 

I hud i 6 ^tisfactorily to carry out the reforms 
plete hi 8t !q tute ^» ao ^ was endeavouring to com- 
convpv ri , * ere nce to the authoritative advice 
July 1874 ° me Ah 0 khureeta of fche 25th of 
Corn™; *;/. c °hsequeiifc upon the report o! the 
arid . n 1 °^1673. Acting on this conviction, 
my vr • a and anxious deliberation with 
\r msfcer8T Wsaieura Dad&bhoy Nowrojee, 
Kazi ^ a K le » Horrausjoe ^rdasir Wadia, 

kiinm*. ahabudeen and others, I Caused the 
demofnu ? f tlie ‘ 2ud of November 1874 to be 
patched to Hig Excellency the Governor- 
z 8 


General through Colonel Phayre, and,notwkh- , 
stuudiug his romonstrauccs, feeliug assured that 
when the true state of affairs wa9 placed before 
His Excellency the Viceroy my appeal would 
bo successful. This conviction was shared by 
all my Ministers, and was strengthened by our 
knowledge of the severe censure which bad been 
passed on Colonel Phayre by the Bombuy Go¬ 
vernment. The removal of Colonel Phayre on 
the 2oth of November 1874 shows that our 
judgment, was not erroneous. Thus, neither 
personal nor political motives ext! lCe 

mo to attempt the crime with which I am charg¬ 
ed, and 1 solemnly declare that I never per¬ 
sonally, or through any agent, procured, or 
asked ihe procurement of any poison whatsoever 
for the purpose of attempting the life of Colonel 
Phayro ; that I never personal 1 )*, or through 
any agent, directed any such attempt to be mude; 
land I declare that the whole of the evidence 
of the ayah, Amina, of Raoji, Narsu, and Damo* 
dbur Tnmbuck on this point is absolutely untrue. 

I declare that 1 never personally directed any 
of the Residency servants to act as spies on the 
Resident, or report to me what was going on at 
the Resiuency nor did 1 ever offer or cause to ,be 
paid any money to them for such purposes. I 
say nothing as to the presents that may perhaps 
have been made to servants of the Residency on 
festive occasions, such as marriage aud the like. 
Information on trifling matters going on both at 
the Residency or at ray own Palace may have 
been mutually communicated, but I did net 
personally hold any intercourse with those 
servants for this purpose, nor am I personally 
coguizant of any payments for the same having 
been made, nor did 1 authorize any measures by 
svhich secrets of the Residency should be con¬ 
veyed to mo. 

63. We have now given a summary of all 
the evidence that it was necessary to give tor 
a comprehension of the case. Other portions 
of tho evidence will bo alluded to in the general 
remarks which we now proceed to offer* 

64. We have stated our beliof that poison was 

put into Colonel Phayre^ glass of sherbet on the 
9th of November 1874, and we havo no doubt 
that it was so put with the intention of causing 
Colonel Phayre’s death. We are further of 
opinion that there is good ground for iho belief 
that previous attempts were made to poison 
Colonel Phayre between the latior epd of Sep¬ 
tember and the 9 b oi November ; some of them 
being made by Raoji when he administered the 
three compound powders, and, had he not had a 
fear of putting in the full doses of arsenic, the 
probability is that Colonel Phayre would then 
have become seriously ill, even if his Hie had 
not been destroyed. . ' 4l 

65. We have also stated our belief, that Iho 
poison Whs put into the sherbet on the 

i November by Raoji, acting in concert wu-u 
Narsu, though Nar»u was not actually V rc *\ l 
at the time the poison was mixed. We oon« 

! that Raoji and Narsu had no personftlmo 1 
| wishing to injare|lhe« '•>«*« b, ih«»«' 
and that they were instigated by si 
person to make them, ana W .S on. be 

Gaekwar jVlnlharrao was the N 

■ instigated thorn. The evidence of K»oj». - • 
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)amodhur Punt appears to us to prove this, 
compound powders first administered by 
Raoji contained arsenic as one of the ingredients: 
the powder administered on the 9th of November 
contained arsenic and diamond dust, or pounded 
diamonds. 

66. The motive that actuated the Gaekwar to 
give the poison was a strong feeling of hostility 
towards Colonel Pbaj re and a determination to 
get him removed. The khureeta (letter exhibit 
No. 1) of the 2nd November 1874, written by Mr. 
Dadablioy Nowrojee, the Gaekwar's Minister, in 
the name of the Gaekwar to the Viceroy, abun¬ 
dantly shows the strong feeling which the Gaek¬ 
war entertained against Colonel Phayre.—“ It 

had occurred to me.whether I should not 

solicit your Excellency's attention to the position 
which the present Resident, Colonel Phayre, had 
all along taken up towards me, and to submit for 
your Excellency's consideration whether with 
the want of sympathy which existed between us 
l could expect an unbiassed and fair treatment 
at his hands in .future,” It then alludes to the 
“ more determined and active opposition towards 
me and my administration than before," and pro¬ 
ceeds to give an accountof two instances in which 
Colonel Pb ay re's conduct is criticised. 

These-two instances which I have taken as 
representative ones can hardly give an idea of 
the harassing and vexations treatment I am at 
present receiving at the Resident's hands. 

*' This attitude on the part of the British Re¬ 
presentative has naturally become a source of 
serious anxiety to me, especially as in such times 
person? are not wanting who for their private 
ends take advantage of this state of things to 
misrepresent rne, and to instigate continuous 
resistance to my authority among my subjects. 
The result will be a great loss of revenue this 
year, and a continuance of the unsettled state of 1 
the minds of the people. How seriously this 
state of affuirs must embarrass and obstruct me 
in my intended reforms it is not difficult to con¬ 
ceive. Your Excellency knows well the extern 
and nature of the work before me, and I owe it 
to myself and those whom I have engaged for 
that work to submit how hopeless any efforts on 
my purt would he if Colonel Phayre were to con¬ 
tinue here as representative of the Paramount 
Power, with his uncompromising bias against mo 
and ray officials. 

“ I beg it to be understood that I do not impute 
oilier than conscientious motives to Colonel 
Phayre. But he is too far committed to a dis¬ 
tinct line of policy, und to certain extreme views 
and opinions, and he naturally feels himself 
bound to support all and everything ho has 
hitherto said or dono 

67. In reply to this letter, the Viceroy deemed 
it unnecessary to discuss the reasons given by 
His Highness for 14 desiring a change in'the 
Baroda Residency but “ after a careful consi¬ 
deration of the circumstances that have taken 
place, and, moreover, i n pursuance of the deter 
mi nation of the Government of India to afford 


(st 

place ot^ 


your Highness every opportunity of inaugural 
ing a new system of administration with success/’ 
His Excellency [Letter of 25bh of November 
1874) communicated to the Gaekwar his deter¬ 
mination to appoint Colonel Sir Lewis Pell); 


K.C.S.I., to be Agent at Baroda in place 
Colonel Phayre. 

68. It is perhaps unnecessary to show by any 
further reference to the evidence on the record 
of this enquiry that the Gaekwar entertained 
strong feelings of hostility to Colonel Phayre. It 
is true that the Gaekwar, when spoken toby 
Colonel Phayre about the khureeta of the 2nd No¬ 
vember, stated that Mr.Dadabhoy Nowrojee, the 
Minister had written it, and that he (the Minis¬ 
ter) was responsible for it. This, it is clear, was 
a subterfuge, and as explained by Colonel 
Phayre to the Gaekwar, the object of allowing 
His Highness to select his own Minister was that 
he himself might be responsible for all communi¬ 
cations sent to the Viceroy or the Bombay Go¬ 
vernment. Moreover the Gaekwar in the written 
statement which he bus put in before us admits 
that he did cause the khureeta to be despatch¬ 
ed. The absence of Colonel Phayre from the 
Gaekwar's nuptial ceremonies at Nansari albeit 
in accordance with the orders of the Government 
of India must have been displeasing to the Gaek¬ 
war. His allusion to the subject in his conversa¬ 
tion with Amina can bear no other construction 
than that he was, to say the least, anxious on the 
subject of the marriage, and it cannot be doubted 
that his feelings on this head must have been 
intensified after the birth of the child. 

69. It is difficult to distinguish political from 
personal dislike in the mind of the Gaekwar to¬ 
wards Colonel Phayre. There has been nothing 
elicited in this enquiry to show that there was 
any personal discourtesy exhibited by Colonel 
Phayre to the Gaekwar. The hostility between 
Colonel Phayre und His Highness arose entirely, 
so far as we con see, from differences of opinion 
in matters of Stote, but there can bo no doubt 
that Tie dislike entertained by the Gaekwar was 
both political and personal, and we are unable 
to admit the correctness of his statement that he 
had no personal enmity towards Colonel Phayre. 

70. The manner in which the communications 
opened by the Gaekwar with Rapji, Nursoo, 
and the ayah, Amina, oulminated in a plot to 
poison Resident has been shown in the evidence 
which we have summarized. At first in the end 
of 1873 und beginning cf 1874 the Gaekwar’s ob¬ 
ject was apparently only to obtain information of 
what went on in the Residency in reference t0 
the affairs of the Baroda State. He kept l he 
strings entirely in his own hands, usi^g as 
his agents Salim and Eshwunt Rao, and ^ ee P* !1 c> 
even his Private Secretary, Damodh’ 1 ^ Punt, 
ignorant of what Was going on- He Healfc with 
Amina separately from Raoji nI1 d Nursoo> 
At last when he hud become exasperated at tRO 
refusal of the Resident to acknowledge the mar¬ 
riage with Lakshrui Bai and t he hirth of her sou, 
the idea of using poison was entertained and oar- 
ried out. The inducement' h e ld out to -Raoji 
and Nursoo was personal advancement and re. 
numeration, of which; «hey had received a oon " 
eiderabl® guarantiee the payments ^, 
been made to then* wheo aa yet the c ^«« fclble °?~ 
jeot of their employment was simply to obtain 
information o> what passed at the Residency. 
Raoji received in the end of 1873 Be. 500 from 
the Gaekwar on the occasion of his {Raoji**) 
marriage. Subsequently, in Muy or Jane 1874, 
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vcd a farther sum of Rs. 300 


as a pro- 


the occasion of the Gaekwar’s marriage, _ f ._______ 

mg a total sum of Its. SOU. Nursoo got 11th, and it was not till the 


Its. 3->0 on the latter occasion as 


theNausari marriage, and Its. 250 ho had re- written: — 


stating ‘that ho had heard the report,of 
attempt at poisoning on the previous day, Ida 

14th November 
H.) letter was 


a present for that the following (Exhibit 


ceived without any specification of the cause, 
mating a total of Rs. 650. These sums, even 
after allowing for the difference in value of 

a ana yueens rupees, were absolutely poison you, for which I am very sorry 


“ At a personal interview with you the day be- 
fore yesterday, I learnt from you the particulars 
about the attempt made by some bad man to 
“ -- - * - - - But 


i ft >-; “ 1 were ausonueiy poison you, lor wtncli 1 am very sorry, mu- u 

ed hu* S 011 ?. erln S the small rates df pay receiv- was the favor of God that his cruel design did 
^ ivaoji and Narsu at the Residency, and the not meet with success. IF it becomes necessary 
16 remark applies to the Rs. 150 which the to obtain my assistance in proving this criminal 

ayan received on two occasions in 1374, the first guilty, the same will be given. This was 


occasion being on account of the, Gaekwar mar- 
nage, and iho second, when R- -50 were given, 
being after ihe ayab^ last visit in October 1874, 
and unconnected with any special event. Wo 
have no hesitation in expressing our opinion 
that these presents wero given to those servants 
to induce them to give from time to time infor 
matiou about what passed at the 


information. Dated 14th 


relating to the affairs of the Gaekwar, and that 
the} 7 were not the ordinary presents which His 
Highness might bo expected, in accordance with 
custom, to give on occasions of rejoicing to the 
servants of the Resident. VVe Bbould consider 
payments made under such circumstances to ho 
bribes, but we are unable to say that the Gaek¬ 
war regarded thorn in the same light. 

71. But it may be asked, would the Gaekwar 
expect Raoji and Narsu to commit a murder for 
a sum so incommensurate with the work to bo 
done ? To this, it may be replied that the Gaek¬ 
war had bound ihem to himself by the payments 
he has made, aud by acts of visiting tbe palace 
and giving information which he had caused 
them to do, aud that he had given a promise of 
large reward in-.the event of success. Raoji de 
scribes the promise as of a lakh of rupees to him, 
and a similar sum to Narsu. Narsu describes 
the promise as of a provisou for life for 
themselves and their families. To poor aiep 
already committed to the Gaekwar, these 
promises doubtless appeared a sufficient in¬ 
ducement to get rid of Colonel Pbay re, in, as 
they thougbt.a way that would not bo instant 
aneous, and therefore likely' to lead to their 
detection, but by a gradual aud slow process. 

72. The conduct of the Gaekwar on or after 
the 9th of November 1874, is not consistent with 
the view of his innocence. The evidence of 
Damodhur Pant leads to the belief that the 
Gaekwar knew ^hat the attempt to poison bad 
Jeen made when His Highness visited Colonel 
^nayre at 10 o’clock that morning. But even if 
• t ° had not known of it then be must have known 
ana fore the evening of that day. Colonel Pbayre 


written for your 
November 1874.* 

73. The question naturally arises why should 
tho Gaekwar, having sent the khureeta of tbe 
2nd ol November 1874, have taken in hand the 
plau for getting rid of Colonel Phayre by 
poison ? Supposing the khureeta to have oeen 

Residency a bona fide endeavour to obtain a change of Resi¬ 
dents, the only answer that can be given to the 
question is that the sending of tbe khureeta may 
have been suggested by Mr. Dadabboy Nowrojce 
by whom it was prepared, aud who was of 
course ignorant of the poisoning soheme. The 
Gaekwar, it may be presumed, would* have at 
once approved of the suggestion. 

74. The course that tho Gaekwar might have 
been expeoted to take, had he been iund*eut of 
complicity, was to at once hasten to Colonel 
Phayre and express his concern, and make re¬ 
peated inquiries after his health. He might 
have been expected to send a loiter expressing 
bis indignation at the occurrence, and his 
extreme regret that his hospitality had been 
violated by so vile an attempt iu his own terrU 
tory. His feelings of dislike to Colonel PLtayre 
might have been expected to iria-ko him doubly 
solicitous to put himself clear with the British 
Uov’oniwent iu the matter. Instoad of (his bo 
holds back, aud, alter considerable delay, sends 
a cold formal letter. This conduct could hardly 
be explained on any other supposition than that 
of his having instigated the act of poisoning. 
We aro compelled to regard the Crack war’s 
denial of such investigation as being unworthy 
of credence, 

75. With referenco to the suggestion which 
has been thrown out that Damodhur Punt may 
have te: on foot the plot for poisoning Colonel 
Phayre in order to bide his own delinquencies, 
we observe ihut thbre is no evidence to show 
that Damodhur Punt had been guilty of any act 
which ho desired to conceal from the Gaekwar, 
or that he had any motive for desiring Colonel 
Phayre’s death or removal Irom Baroda. It. is 
not shown that Damodhur Punt had embodied 


ofV^er witnesses have deposed that tho fact . .. A 

know poi8 °n having been given was commonly any e! his master’s property. His answer to,#Uo 
l ,./ 11 ill Lh» f'ffmnn 3 ., .uOf.h ni Movein- inquiry how he could just 


her. v/ 1 l ^ e Baroda Camp on the 9th of Novem 
Salim ha cit ? is I10C a mile from tiie cauip ’ 
ar j I j , u keen at the Residency that morning, 
bepn An, l Ge r lol d that the bu-iuess had 

Vi . e * not conceivable that Salim, who 
r< h< i\ !1 C0ll8 ^ a at attendance on the Gaekwar, 
d have failed to inform his master of what 
v i«iY- en di ne an d yet we find the Gaekwar 
Thn*? Colonel Phayre oil the following 
( 12th November) for the first time, 
u Monday, tho 9ih of November, aud then 


inquiry how he could justify himself with tlm 
Gatikwar in regard to the sums devoted to p*y* 
ments lor secret service eooms to us to bo $uiu~ 
cient, viz, that the receipt of the pay de was alli ed 
to the order for payment, although the order was 
so framed as to bide tho real nature of tbfl trans¬ 
action. The only exception to this rule ihut ms 
come to our notice is in the case ol iho 
Tl. But even supposing that Daoiodbur l uu 
had been guilty ol malversation it '* 
able to suppose that he was uot per.eo. ly vvei 
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a^afe that it was beyond the scope of Colonel 
Pbayre's power to make any inquiry into the 
transactions which he conducted in his capacity 
of Private Secretary to the Gaekwar. 


there any paper whatsoever, signed by the 
Gaekwar, involving ^jim in this matter. 

Out of a large number of persons connected 
with this case, only three witnesses,—Raoji, 


76. A future suggestion has beeu raised that Nnrsoo* and Damodhur Punt,—have given their 


Bhow Poonekur, who may be admitted to have 
been unfriendly tp the Gaekwar got up the ap- 


evidence in reference to the above charge. All 
these widely differ in their statements ; aud the 


pearance of an attempt to poison Colonol Phayre reasons are given in the proceedings. How could 
in order to bring the Gaekwar to trouble or to they be considered trustworthy ? Th ft fividonce 
prevent the removal of Colonel Phayre. 


The evidence 

_ ^ of Pedro, the butler, and Abdulla,and thenon-pro- 

This suggestion might have been "deserving of, duotiou of Salim, Yeshwunt Rao, Klmnve'ker, 
»me consideration had the attempt been a feign- Gujaba, Ntirudin, Borah, and the Hakim, are in 
* ’ favour of the accused. Further, it is far from my 

belief, that ihe-measures for poisoning should 
have continued so long a time, and in so open a 


ed attempt: but in point of fact the attempt was 
made with every intention of its being successful 
and it was only the accident of Colonel Phayre 
failing to drink Lhe whole of the sherbet on the 
9th of November that prevented a fatal result. 

77, Regarding the case fiom every point of 
view, we are unable to find any sufficient reason 
which would justify our declaring the Gaekwar 
not guilty of the offence imputed to him, 

78. The Maharajas of Gwalior and Jeypoorand 
Raja Sir Dinkur Kuo do not concur in the view 
we have taken of this case. We have considered 
the reasons for their opinions as contained in the 
separate reports which each of those members 
of the Commission has renderod. We believe 
that the evidence, after making every reasonable 
allowance on the score of the cbaraoter of the 
witness, proves — 


manner. 

Such an act is performed by one or two confi- 
deniials, andnot by such a large number of people. 

Now, when a small quantity o' poison, once ad¬ 
ministered, could put an end to a man'* life, there 
appears to be no reason why it was given and 
drank so repeatedly. I see no grounds to reject 
the chief arguments of the able gentleman, Ser¬ 
jeant Ballantine. It is a fact worthy of considera¬ 
tion that Mulharrao made no hesitation what¬ 
soever in handing over Sulim and Yeshwunt Rao 
at once to Sir Lewis Pelly, and expressed his 
desire to give him every assistance in his power. 

A8 regards the communication with servants 
night or day, this is no matter of importance. 


1st .—That an attempt to poison Colonel Phayre These visits and requests for presents on marriage 


was made by persons instigated thereto by 
Mulharrao, Gaekwar. 

2nd .—That the said Mulharrao, Gaekwar, did 
by his agents and in person hold secret com¬ 
munications with some of the servants employ¬ 
ed by Colonel Phayre, the Resident at Baroda, 
or attached to the Residency. 

3rd .—Tnat the said Mulharrao, Gaekwar, 
caused monies to be given to some of those 
servants. 

\th .—That his purpose in holding such com¬ 
munications and causing such monies to be 
given were,— 1st, to obtain information of what 
passed at the Residency, relating to himself 
and the affairs of his State ; and, 2nd, to cause 
injury lo Colonel Phayre by means of poison. 

R. COUCH. 

R. J. MEADE. 

Bombay, March 31,1875. P. S. MELVILL. 


and other festive occasions, aud the means to 
secure t he favour of the Resident, as well as the 
procuring of information regarding each other, 
are matters in accordance with the practice of 
other Native Princes and persons who have con¬ 
nection with the Residency. 

In conclusion, X remark that the chief points 
for enquiry are — 

1st.—Attempt to poison. 

2nd.—Tampering with the servants. 

My opinion on the above subjeots I place be¬ 
fore ycu. 

[Vernacular signature of His Highness ] 
the Maharaja of Gwalior, 
Bombay, March 27th, 1875. 


OPINION OF HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OF 
JEYPOOR, G.O.S-I. 


OPINIONS OF THE NATIVE MEMBERS i 
OF THE COMMISSION. 

OPINION OF HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA 
JEEAJEE RAO 8CJ1NDIA ALIJAH BAHADOOR, 
G.C.8.L, IN THE CASE OF THE MAHARAJA 
MULHARRAO, GAEKWAR OF BARODA. 

AS to the attempt at poisoning, from the 
whole case as it came before me, as far as my 
judgment and belief go, I am not convinced that j 
the charge is proved against Mulharrao. 

There appears to me no sufficient proof of the 
purchase of diamonds, arsenic, or copper, or 
document, signed by the Gaekwar for the pay¬ 
ment of monies, for the above purposes, but 
Uamodhur Punt's statement. Nor, indeed, is ( 


After carefully considering the nature of the 
evidence placed before the Commission in re¬ 
gard to the offences imputed against His High¬ 
ness Mulharrao, Gaekwar of Baroda, I have the 
following remarks to submit. 

The Biateraents made by Amina, ayab, a n d 
several other Residency servants establish the 
fact that sums of money had actually been given 
to the ayah and to other servants of the Residen- 
oy at different times, by order of His Ilighnoss 
the Gaekwar, These suras of. money, how¬ 
ever, do not appear to have been given out of any 
motives to tamper with the Residency servants 
for improper purposes, but simply as presents 
from the Gaekwar, and such as are generally 
given on occasions ot marriage and national 

festivals. , . t ,. 

With regard to the graver charge against the 
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ir, Raoji, havildar, states that ho did put 
...to Colonel Phayre’s tumble,, of sherbet., 

Tllft twin* inH inrl 1 • 
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as the Gaekwar had 


, , . . . instigated him to do, and 

that, a packet of no,son was handed over to him 

nLk n '! r T: N, o r° 8ays be h,ld received the 
and tliat ra 1 ahm, the Gaekwnr’s sowar, 
and that he made it over to Raoji, havildar. On 

° 1 p M . d ' Drrao ihnr Punt, the Gaokwar’s 
MaW«?« f n . vate , Secretary, states that the 
and rli ord ®rod him to prtfcuro arsenic 
u• , T ! r } 10uds » a?1( ^ that he bad instructions from 
His lurhnoss to give the arsenic to Salim and 
the diamonds to Yeshwuut Rio, the Gaekwar' 


as so os. Salim and Yeshwuut Rao, who, ac¬ 
cording to Damodhur PuuL*s statement, aro to 
je regarded as the connecting links between 
mnselt and Nursoo in the above affair, 
were not produced before the Commission, 
and there is no means of ascertaining whether 
tuoy made any statements on the subject 
bofore the Bombay Police. Further, there is 
no evidence as to their having conveyed packets 
pf poison from DarnodhurPuut to Nursoo, except* 
Jog the bare assertions of the two accomplices— 
Damodhur and Nursoo. 

Daraodhur Punt’s statement, as to his having 
procured arsenic und diamonds, is not confirmed 
by any corroborative evidence. He says the 
diamonds were procured through Nannji Vithul, 
Barogah of the Gaekwurfa jewel department. 
Nanaji, it is stated, purchased them from 
Hemchund Fimeychund, the jeweller; butHem- 
ohund declared before the Commission that dia* 
jnonds were not purchased of him, though he 
had submitted some for inspection. These, he 
says, were returned to him by Nannji. Atma- 
ram, who is a Karkoon in the Gaek war's State 
jewel room, also stated before the Commission 
that the diamonds teudored by Hemchund were 
not approved, aud therefore returned to him. 

Nurudin, Borah, from whom arsenic is said to 
have been procured was not brought before the 
Commission. It was however admitted by Akbar 
Ali, Khan Bahadur, of the Bombay Police, in 
tho course of his cross-examination by Serjeant 
Ballantinc, that the Borah was kept in confine¬ 
ment. It is therefore to be inferred that the 
Borah was far from confirming D xmodhur Punl 1 . 
statement with regard to i he purchase of arsenic. 

The several yuds, or official memoranda, pro 
duood before the Commission out of the records of 
Hie private office under Daraodhur Punt, do nob 
filiow any specific sums of money having been 
Paid for diamonds, or for poison of any kind. The 
sums mentioned in the yads were for giving 
fc asts to Brahmins and other charitable and use- 


Purposes. There is sufficient evidence also 
Pyove that these sums were actually spent in 
' Purposes. 


ful 
to 

such 

|- a i n ^ niU( Ihur Punt also mentions a bottle oon- 
tt jar^ fi0l ne poisonous liquid, prepared of 
an,8 » snakes, and the urino of a 
in ^ rse » M This poisonous liquid, accord- 
hc? ° ti ? 0< ^bur , s statement, was prepared 
th a , a ^^ m » and sent to Damodhur'$ house 
• 0 / ie ^ u jaba, servant of Kkuuvelkivr, the 
jj barajas brother-in-law. Neiillr the Hakim 
in r , M b‘b a was placed in the witless-box, so it 
un known frbat these men h$d to say. It 
ppearg Irom the above circumstauoes that there 

* 9 


is hardly any statement of Damodbnr Pant with 
regard to .purchase of poisons that? 'has ai.y 
ground to stand upon, excepting Damodhur 
Pent’s own evidence. 

Copper is also mentioned as having be^n one 
of the poisonous ingredients put into Colone 
Phnyre’s sherbet, but no cine whatever can bel 
obtained as to who introduced it infertile tumbler 
of sherbet, nor is it detected by the analyse* of 
Doctors Seward and Gray. 

The three witnesses, Daraodhur Punt, Rabji, 
and Nursoo, whose testimony is considered to 
form the basis of this grave charge again: t 
the Gaekwar, are accomplices, aud the.r 
evidence is not corroborated by a single 
respectable witness, nor is their evidence 
altogether free from suspicion of falsehood,/ 
Moreover, two of these accomplices made their 
statements under promise of pardon. Jn con¬ 
sideration ot all these circumstances, I know not 
what degree of importance to attach to their 
evidence. 

No documentary evidence, or evidence of a 
convincing nature was forthcoming from 
Damodhur Punt, notwithstanding his position 
as Private Secretary to the Gaekwar and the 
command ho had over the records of, the 
Maharajah private office. . * 

Raoji and Nursoo, the other two accomplices, 
who state they had direct intercourse with the 
Maharaja and they were asked by His Highness 
to poison Colonel Phayre, contradict each] other, 
is some important points. For instance, Raoji 
states that the Gaekwar had promised to hive 
him, as well as to Nursoo, a lakh of rupees each 
for poisoning Colonel Phayre, Nursoo, on the 
other hand, expresses utter ignorance of any 
such promise having been made by tho Gaek¬ 
war. Another important statement of Raoji 
is strongly oonlradiotcd by Pedro, una* 
Raoji states that packets of poison \or' given 
to Pedro and others by the Maharaja, aud, while 
Pedro stoutly denies what Raoji alleges, no 
clue c iu be obtained as to who t he others were 

ides the above eircumstaiioes, the facta 
elicited by Serjeant Ballantine in Hie course of 
cross-examination of the witnesses, as well as 
the features of the evidence pointed out by that 
gentlemau, are, in my estimation, weighty and 
deserving of consideration. 

For reasons staled above, I cannot persuade 
myself to believe that iho Gaekwar was in any 

way implicated in the charge, notwithstanding 
Lho fact of poison having been found, in Colonel 
Phayre^ tumbler of sherbet, und the unourrobo- 
rated evidence of the three accoinp ices—Ra oji, 
Nursoo, aud Damodhur Punt. 

RAM SING. 

Bombay, March 27th, 1875. 

OPINION OP RAJA SIR DINKOR RAO, K.O 
DATED BOMBAY THE 26m OF MAROH )&: ». '• 
THE CASE OF MAHARAJA MUbIIAU «ai , 
GAEKWAR OF BARODA. 

As to the attempt at poisoning. from | b ® 
case as it came on before me, I aw 1,0 , . | ie 

as far as my judgment and belief ft » m r ^ , 

Cnargo is proved against Maharnju * 4 


I I 
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_ . proof of the purchase of diamonds, arsenic, 
or copper, or of the preparations of Lhe poisons, 
no nse of money (even of a rupee) in regard 
thereLo. and no document in the hand-writing 
or the Malm raja or other papers about the 
poisons, although his Private Secretary, Darno- 
dbur Punt, became against him. Out of a large 
numb* r of persons connected with the case, only 
tbtec wi»nesses, viz., Kaoji, Nursoo, and Damo 
dour Punt, have given their evidence in reference 
to the above charge. All these three differ in their 
statements. Damodhur Pant’s statement as to 
the purchase of diamonds is disproved by.the 
evidence of Ilemchund and Atraarara. He staled 
that he hud not opened the packets to see the 
diamonds and arsenic. Bamod bur’s name has 
not been mentioned either by Jiuoji or Nursoo. 
It is seated by Damodhur Punt himself, that he 
made his statement owing to the troubles he suf¬ 
fered from his having remained in the custody 
of European soldiers for sixteen days, his object 
beir g to get himself rid by making statements 
of tame kind. The statements of Kaoji and 
Colonel Pbayre differ with regard to the putting 
in of the poison on the alleged dates. Kaoji 
sates, that he go'the' bottle from the Maharaja, 
while Damodhnr states that he gave it to Salim 
Again, Raqji says that he put Lhe packets into 
his belt, while Damodhur deposes that, in 
order to burn lhe packets, Salim ran to 
Baoji's house, where Kaoji also followed. 
Kaoji further says that the Maharaja gave 
the packets to “Pedro, me, and others.” 
Pedro has entirely denied to have rec< ivedany 
packets. Who and bow many mon were the 
“others?” Kaoji states that the Maharuja pro¬ 
mised to pay a lakh of rupees each, while Nursoo 
denies this. From Raoji's statement it appears 
that he got the bottle about a month and a half 
before the <Kh of November, whereas from what 
Nursoo has stated, it seems that the botfle was 

, 70l odJj ft few days before that date. Nursoo 


says “ all the other servants caused Faizu's name 
to be written down in the depositions, and I did 
the same, though I knew it to be false. The 
three witnesses having become against their 
masters, and two of them having been granted a 
pardon, how could their statements be consider¬ 
ed to bo trustworthy ? The evidence of Pedro, 
the butler, and Abdulla, (he sherbet-maker (the 
Residency servants), and the non-production of 
Halim, Yeshwuut Kao, Khunvelkur, Gujaba, 
Nurudin Borah, and the Hakim, are in favour 
of the accused. Further, it is fur from belief 
that the measures for poisoning should have 
continued lor a long time, and in so open 
a manner. Such an act is done by one or 
two confidentials, and not by a multitude, and 
when a small quantity of poison, it once adminis¬ 
tered, would put an end to a man's life, there, 
appours to be no reason why if was given and 
drunk so repeatedly. These with other parti¬ 
culars are developed in the proceedings, and the 
chief arguments of the able gentleman, Serjeant 
Ballantine, are deserving of consideration. 

As regards the communication with servants 
at night or day it is not an important matter. 
Their visits an 1 requests for presents on festive 
and marriage occasions, &o., and the means used 
to secure the favour of the Resident, as well as 
the procaring of informations regardin each 
other (the Prince and the Resident), are matters 
in accordance with the practice of the other 
Native Princes and persons, who have connec 
tion with the Renideny. 

In conclusion, I beg to submit, that the chief 
points for enquiry being the attempt at poisoning 
and communication with servants, I have ex¬ 
pressed my opinion on them as above. 

DINKUR xlAO. 

0. U. AITCHISON, 
Secy, to the Govfc. of India,. 
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ROC.LAMATION BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


ivr 

To all whom it may concern : His Highness Muihar Rao, Gaekwar, was suspended 
from the exercise of power, and the administration of the Baroda State was temporarily 
assumed by the British Government, in order that a public inquiry might be made imo 
the truth of the imputation that His Highness had instigated an attempt to poison 
Colonel R. Phayre, C. B., the late representative of the British Government at the Couii 
ot baroda, and that every opportunity should be given to His Highness oi freeing 
himself from the said imputation. 

proceedings of the Commission having been brought to a close, Her Majesty * 
Government hava taken into consideration the question whether His Highness 'Muihar 
Rao, Gaekwar, shall be restored Jto the exercise of Sovereign power in the State of Baroda. 

. The Commissioners being divided in opinion, Her Majesty's Government have net , 
based their decision on the inquiry or report of the Commission, nor have 'they assumed 

*hat the result of the inquiry has been to prove the truth °f the imputations against His 

Highness. 

Having regard, however, to all the circumstances relating to the affairs of Baroda 
from the accession of His Highness Muihar Rao Gaekwar, to the present time, his 
Notorious misconduct, his gross misgovernment of the State, and his evident, moapa 
city to carry into effect the necessary reforms ; having also considered the opinion ot tin 
Government of India that it would be detrimental to the interests ot the people ot Ban. 
and inconsistent with the maintenance of tlio relations which ought to subs 'si be lau 
British Government and the Baroda State that His Highness should he i e.^loi u\ tc ] ^ 

Her Majesty's Government have decided that His Highness Mu hai Kao Ga( . r 

he deposed from the Sovereignty of Baroda, and that he an.l his B>no slial 

Precluded from all rights, honours, and privileges thereto appertaining. 

Accordingly, Ilis Money the Vice™; ft)ver»or.^nc^»«ouo^^ 

declares that His lligtacc Muihar Kao, VAM** *!»«' *‘ ' ;mJ 

the Baroda Stale, and that h. and liis issue are precluded from all etta 

privileges thereto appertaining. 

• . . , f (m ,„ ,,lacc in British India, which may be 

Muihar Rao will be permitted to adec ^ resid e with a suitable 

approved by the Government ot India, where I ^ J of tll0 Baroda state. 

e stabli$hment and allowances to be provided fro 

„ Her M„ st 

llaroda State, being desirous to •* £ 

1,3 High ne?9 Khundi Rao, Gaekwar, iu > ^ may be allowed to adopt 

request of hi s widow, Her Highness Jumna w > GoYcruroe nt' of India may 
Home member of the Gaekwar House whom a Sover eignty of the Baroda Suite 

as the most suitable person upon whom to contc - ° , f y. 0 t llor 

The necessary steps will accordingly be immediately taken to ear y 
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psty's commands. In the meantime, with the consent of His Highness the Mahnvaja“ 
of Indor'c, Sir Madawa Rao, K.C.S.I., will at once proceed to Baroda, and conduct the 
administration of the State as Prime Minister, under instructions which he will receive 
from the Governor- General's Agent and Special Commissioner at Baroda. 

In conferring the Sovereignty of the Baroda State, no alteration will be made in 
the treaty engagements which exist between the British’ Government and the Gaekwars * 
of Baroda, and the new Gackwar will enjoy all the privileges and advantages which were 
conveyed to the Gaekwar of Baroda in the’ sunnud of Earl Canning, dated the 11 ' • 
of March 1862. 

' , 4 

By order of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council, 


Simla , 19th April , 1875. 


C. U. AITCIIISON, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 















